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ADVEKTISEMENT. 


The  foi-mer  edition  of  the  Biblical  RESEAECHEa  m  Palestine 
liaving  been  for  several  years  out  of  print,  both  in  the  United 
States  and  in  England,  the  work  is  now  again  isened,  in  a  con- 
densed form,  in  two  volumes ;  with  an  additional  supplemental 
volume,  thofin^itof  asecondvisit  to  theHolyLandinA.D.  1852. 

This  compression  of  the  original  work  has  been  effected, 
partly  by  a  different  style  of  printing,  and  partly  by  the  omis- 
sion of  portions  of  the  former  Appendix  and  Notes.  The  Text 
remains  unchanged ;  except  the  few  corrections  necessarily,  in- 
cident to  such  a  work.  The  chief  portions  thus  omitted  ai-e : 
the  Memoir  on  the  Maps  ;  the  Essay  on  the  Pronunciation  of 
the  Arabic ;  and  the  Arabic  Lists  of  Nam^  of  Places.  These 
latter  are  important  to  the  scholar;  but  not  to  the  general 
reader.  It  has  therefore  been  thought  best,  to  have  these  Lists 
carefully  corrected  and  enlarged,  and  then  printed  as  a  sepaj-ate 
work  at  Beirftt,  under  the  personal  supervision  of  the  Pev.  Eli 
Smith,  D.D. 

For  a  like  reason,  no  Arabic  type  has  been  used  in  the 
Index  of  Names ;  care  being  taken  to  have  the  coiTesponding 
system  of  notation  fully  carried  out  in  that  Index.  Tlie  reader 
will  find  more  on  this  topic  in  the  Preface  to  tlie  new  volume. 

In  respect  also  to  the  Maps  and  Plans,  the  reader  is  in  like 
manner  referred  to  the  Preface  to  the  new  volume. 
Vol.  I.~A* 
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ADVERTISEMENT, 


The  corrections  and  additions  to  the  original  work  are  few, 
"but  not  unimportant.  H^otes  liave  teen  added  at  the  end  of 
ToL  I,  on  the  position  of  Israel  at  Sinai,  on  Jebel  Serbal,  and 
on  the  Sinaitic  Inscriptione.  Ancient  G^a.  is  now  identified 
with  Jeba' ;  Gibeah  of  Benjamin  is  recognised  at  Tuloil  el-Flil ; 
while  O^Twah,  Ephron,  and  Eph/Dmn,,  as  being  probably  one 
and  tlic  samoi  are- fixed  at  Taiyibeh.  The  historical  evidence  is 
also  given  of  the  identity  of  Ml&wiherojpolis  with  Beit  Jibrin ; 
and  a  new  marginal  note  enumerates  the  reasons  for  not  seek- 
ing Kadesh^arnea  ia  the  high  western  desert. 

The  pubKcation  of  the  Biblioat,  Eeseakohes  was  received 
with  unexpected  favonr.  In  1842,  the  Itoyal  Geographical 
Society  of  London  awarded  to  it  their  Patron's  Gold  Medal. 
The  voice  of  approbation  and  kindness  came  up  from  the 
scholars  of  Great  Britain  and  Germany,  from  the  Old  world,  aa 
well  as  from  the  New ;  and  the  volumes  have  been  peimitted 
to  take  rank  as  a  standard  work  in  relation  to  the  Holy  Land. 
All  this  was  wholly  unanticipated  by  the  author,  and  demands 
his  grateful  acknowledgments. 

Not  unmindful  of  the  obligations  ihence  resulting,  the 
author  now  lays  before  the  Christian  public  the  present  work, 
comprising  the  observations  made  during  his  two  visits  to  the 
Holy  Land.  It  is  his  completed  work ;  it  constitutes  a  con- 
nected whole  ;  and  is  therefore  issued  in  a  permanent  form. 

May  the  Great  Head  of  the  Church  cause  these  volumes 
still  further  to  subseiwe  the  high  interests  of  Biblical  learning 
and  religious  truth ! 

Hbw  York,  Jtdy,  1856. 
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PREFACE 

TO  THE  ORIGINAL   WORK. 


The  occasion,  the  motiyes,  and  tlie  manner  of  the  journey, 
of  which  these  volumes  contain  the  history,  are  euiBciently  de- 
tailed at  the  beginning  and  close  of  the  introductory  Section. 
It  remains  here  only  to  Bpeak  of  the  form,  in  which  the  materials 
hare  been  wrought  up. 

It  was  my  original  plan,  to  present  to  the  public  only  the 
reeiilta  of  our  researches  in  Palestine,  without  any  reference  to 
personal  incidents.  Eut  the  advice  of  friends,  whose  judgment 
I  could  not  but  place  above  my  own,  was  averse  to  such  a 
course.  I  have  tlierefore  everywhere  interwoven  the  pereonal 
narrative ;  and  have  endeavoured  so  to  do  it,  as  to  exhibit  the 
manner  in  which  the  Promised  Land  unfolded  itself  to  our  eyes, 
and  the  processes  by  which  we  were  led  to  the  conclusions  and 
opinions  advanced  in  this  work.  In  all  this  there  is  at  least  one 
advantage  for  the  public.  As  we  venture  to  hope,  that  these 
volumes  contain  a  considerable  amount  of  new  information  upon 
the  historical  topography  of  Palestine,  this  course  will  enable 
the  reader  better  to  judge  of  the  opportunities  for  observation 
enjoyed  by  the  travellers,  as  well  as  of  the  credibility  of  their 
testimony  and  the  general  accuracy  of  their  conclusions.  In 
all  these  particulate,  we  have  no  desire  to  shun  the  closest 
scrutiny, 

A  similar  doubt  exited  for  a  tame,  in  respect  to  the  form  of 
narrative  to  be  adopted ;  whether  a  full  and  regularly  arranged 
account  of  each  object  in  suceesaion,  as  in  the  works  of  Pococke 
and  Kiebuhr;  or  a  daily  journal,  like  those  of  Maundrell  and 
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Burcfehardt.  I  chose  the  latter,  for  a  reason  similar  to  that 
already  assigned,  -viz.  that  in  this  way  the  reader  is  better  ahle 
to  follow  the  process  of  inquiry  and  conviction  in  the  traveller's 
own  mind.  It  is,  however,  an  evil  necessarily  incident  to  thi8 
form,  that  remarlrs  upon  one  and  the  same  object  sometimes 
occur  in  different  places,  instead  of  being  brought  together  as 
parts  of  a  whole.  Thus,  in  regard  to  the  Horeb  of  the  present 
day,  the  probable  place  of  the  giving  of  tlie  law,  the  order  of 
time  has  led  me  first  to  speak  of  it  as  it  appeared  on  onr  ap- 
proach ;  again,  ae  we  measured  the  plain  and  took  bearings  of 
the  mountains  around ;  and  then,  once  more,  in  connection  with 
our  visit  to  its  summit.  In  like  manner,  at  Beit  Jibrin,  the 
ancient  Eleutheropolis,  which  we  examined  at  two  different 
times,  various  objects  of  interest  are  naturally  described  under 
each  visit.  Yet  it  seems  to  me,  that  this  is  not  an  evil  of  suffi- 
cient magnitude,  to  counterbalance  the  general  advantages  of 
the  journal  form. 

Another  more  important  change  of  the  original  plan,  ai'cse 
during  the  progress  of  the  work,  which  has  had  the  effect,  not 
only  to  enlarge  the  size,  but  also  to  increase  the  labour  of  pre- 
paration more  than  fourfold,  I  mean  the  introduction  of  his- 
torical illustrations,  and  the  discussion  of  various  points  relating 
to  the  historical  topography  of  the  Holy  Land.  My  first  pur- 
pose was  merely  to  describe  what  we  saw,  leaving  the  reader 
to  make  his  own  application  of  tlie  facts.  But  as  I  proceeded, 
questions  contimially  arose,  which  I  could  not  pass  over  without 
at  least  satisfying  my  own  mind ;  this  sometimes  led  to  long 
courses  of  investigation ;  and  when  I  had  thus  aiTived  at  satis- 
factory conclusions,  it  seemed  almost  like  a  neglect  of  duty 
towards  the  reader,  not  to  embody  them  in  the  work.  Most  of 
these  were  topics  relating  to  the  geography  of  the  Bible,  and 
intimately  connected  with  its  intei-prctation ;  and  I  remembered 
too,  that  they  had  never  been  discussed  by  any  one,  who  had 
himself  visited  the  Holy  Land. 

One  branch  of  these  historical  investigations,  wliich  I  cannot 
but  consider  as  important  for  the  future  geographer  and  travel 
ler,  presents  a  field  comparatively  untrodden.  I  refer  to  the 
mass  of  topographical  tradition,  long  since  fastened  upon  the 
Holy  Land  by  foreign  ecclesiastics  and  monks,  in  distinction 
from  the  ordinary  ti'adition  or  preservation  of  ancient  names 
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among  the  native  population.  Tiie  general  view  17111011 1  have 
taken  of  this  sabject,  and  the  principles  on  -which  we  acted  in 
our  inquiries,  are  sufficiently  exhibited  in  the  beginning  of  Sec, 
VII.  This  view  has  been  silently  carried  out  in  the  subsequent 
parts  of  the  -work ;  and  the  attempt  made  to  point  out,  in  most 
cases,  not  only  what  is  truth  and  what  is  mere  legendary  tradi- 
tion, hut  also  to  show  how  far  the  latter  reaches  back.' 

As  here  presented  to  the  public,  these  volume  may  there- 
fore be  said  to  exhibit  an  historical  review  of  the  Sacred  Geog- 
raphy of  Palestine,  since  the  times  of  the  New  Testament; 
pointing  out  under  each  placs  described,  how  far  and  in  what 
period  it  has  hitherto  been  known.  This  applies  however,  m 
strictness,  only  to  the  parte  of  the  country  examined  by  us ; 
although  these  include,  in  a  certain  sense,  neai-ly  the  whole  of 
Palestine  west  of  the  Jordan. 

A  point  to  which  we  gave  particular  attention,  was  the  or- 
thography of  Arabic  names,  both  in  Arabic  and  Koman  letters. 
In  respect  to  the  former,  my  companion,  Mr  Smith,  had  already 
made  some  preparation  for  our  journey,  by  obtaining  the  names 
of  places  in  many  of  the  provinces  and  districfB,  written  by  edu- 
cated natives.  These  lists  were  afterwards  verified  and  correct- 
ed from  various  sources,  as  well  as  by  himself  on  visiting  the 
respective  districls.  The  remaining  names  were  written  down 
by  hira  from  the  pronunciation  of  the  Arabs,  with  gi'eat  care, 
and  according  to  the  established  rules  of  the  language.  In  the 
region  of  Mount  Sinai  and  "Wady  Musa,  we  had  the  benefit  of 
Eurckhardt's  orthography,  which  was  found  to  be  usually, 
though  not  always,  correct.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that 
Burekhardt  is  hitherto  the  only  Frank  traveller  in  Syria,  who 
has,  to  any  extent,  given  us  Arabic  names  wi'itfcen  with  Arabic 
lettere.' 

In  this  connection,  we  could  not  but  feel  the  want  of  a  regu- 
lar system  of  orthography  for  the  same  names,  when  written 
with  Latin  letters.  Scarcely  a  trace  of  such  a  system  can  be 
Baid  to  have  existed  hitherto,  except  in  individual  works.  The 
subject  was  brought  before  the  general  meeting  of  the  Syrian 

A  paragraph  on  tlie  different  epochs  of  on  the  grent  map  of  Palestine  by  Jaootin, 

this  tradition  has  been  transforrert  from  this  and  alao  those  in  the  Trayels  of  Seholz, 

place  t-o  the  beginning  of  See.  VII.  p.  254.  are  bo  very  incorreet,  as  to  form  no  «s- 

'  The  names  writtsn  in  Arabic  letters  ceptian  to  the  above  lemark. 
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mission  at  Jerusalem ;  and  after  long  consideration,  it  was  re- 
solved to  adopt,  in  general,  the  system  proposed  by  Mr  Picker- 
ing for  the  Indian  languages,'  with  such  modifications  as  might 
he  necessary  in  adapting  it  to  the  oriental  tongues.  Two  mo- 
tives led  to  a  preference  of  this  system ;  first,  its  own  intrinsic 
merite  and  fadlity  of  adaptation ;  and  secondly,  the  fact,  that  it 
was  already  extensively  in  nse  throughout  Europe  and  the 
United  States,  in  writing  the  aboriginal  names  in  North  Ameri- 
ca and  the  South  Sea  Islands ;  so  that  by  thus  adopting  it  for 
the  oriental  languages,  a  uniformity  of  orthogi'aphy  would  be 
eecured  among  the  missions,  anij,  also  in  the  publications,  of  the 
American  Board.* 

In  furtherance  of  the  same  general  object,  my  friend  took 
pains  to  exhibit,  in  a  short  but  veiy  clear  Essay,  the  principles 
which  govern  the  pronnnciation  of  the  spoken  Arabic  at  the 
present  day.'  This  was  highly  acceptable  to  Arabic  scholars. 
It  was  printed  in  the  Appendix  to  the  last  volume ;  and  was 
there  followed  by  the  Lists  of  Arabic  names  of  places  above 
referred  to,  which  are  more  fully  described  at  the  beginning  of 
Sec.  IX.  The  Arabic  orthography  of  all  the  names  ocemring 
in  the  text,  was  likewise  given  in  an  alphabetical  Index  at  the 
close  of  the  work. 

The  maps  were  drawn,  under  my  own  inspection,  by  Kiepert, 
a  young  scholar  of  great  talent  and  promise  in  Berlin.  In  the 
parts  of  the  country  visited  or  seen  by  us,  they  were  constructed 
almost  solely  from  our  own  routes  and  observations  and  the  in- 
formation we  were  able  to  collect,  brought  into  connection  with 
known  and  fixed  points.  The  other  portions  were  supplied  from 
,the  best  authorities,  viz.  the  fonn  and  shores  of  the  gnlfs  of  the 
Bed  Sea,  ti-om  tiie  chart  of  Gapt.  Moresby ;  the  country  soutli 
of  Wady  Mlisa  and  parts  of  Sinai,  so  far  as  known,  from  La- 
borde,  with  corrections  from  Burckhardt  and  Eiippell;  the 
coast  of  Palestine,  as  far  north  as  to  'Akka,  and  the  country 
around  Kazareth,  from  the  great  map  of  Jacotin,  compiled  from 


'  "  Essay  on  a  uniforiH  OrthogrHphy  for         '  Iii  a  few  Ai'abio  DHmes  and  words  al- 

fliB  Indian  Languages  of  North  Americn.  rea^  common  in  Enropean  lingoageB,  we 

By  John  Kokering."     Camtr.  N.  E.  18ia  liave  preferi'ed  to  follow  the  nsnal  ortlio- 

— TTie  Indian  languages  of  North  Ameri-  graphy ;  as  Saladin,  Kamleh,  Wacly,  etc 
ca  and  of  the  Islands  of  tJie  Pacific,  have         ^  Some  slight  changes  in  tha  tenses  hava 

mostly  been  reduced  to  writing  according  here  and  further  on  been  introdnced. 
to  fhis  simple  syeteia. 
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Bnrveye  made  during  the  French  expedition  in  A.  D.  1799 ;  the 
poBitions  on  the  coast  being  corrected  from  later  aetronomical 
observations.'  The  small  portion  given  of  the  country  east  of 
the  Jordan,  was  reconstracted  from  the  routes  and  observations 
of  Burckhai-dt,  compared  with  those  of  Seetzen,  Irhy  and  Man- 
gles, and  a  few  others  of  less  importance.  The  whole  of  Mount 
Lebanon  north  of  Sidon,  was  drawn  from  mamiscnpt  maps  of 
Prof.  Ehrenborg  of  Berlin,  and  of  the  Rev.  Mr  Bird  formerly  of 
the  American  Mission  in  Syria,  kindly  communicate'd  to  me  for 
tliat  purpose.  Tlie  map  of  the  former  was  used  by  Berghans ; 
those  of  the  latter  had  never  been  brought  before  the  public, 

In  the  consb-uction  of  the  maps,  it  was  a  main  principle,  to 
admit  no  name  nor  position  on  mere  conjecture,  nor  without 
some  sufScient  positive  authority.  Where  a  place  was  known 
to  exist,  though  its  position  was  not  definitely  ascertained,  it  was 
marked  as  uncertain.  The  operation  of  this  principle  was,  to 
exclude  a  multitude  of  names,  ancient  and  modem,  which  figure 
at  random  on  most  maps  of  Palestine.  For  what  is  the  advan- 
tage of  multiplying  names,  if  we  know  not  where  they  belong  1 
On  the  other  hand,  I  would  fain  hope,  that  very  much  was 
gained  in  truth  and  correctness.  Tiie  orthography  upon  the 
maps,  for  the  most  part,  was  reduced  to  our  system.  In  respect 
to  several  names,  however,  along  Qie  coasts  of  the  Bed  Sea,  as 
well  as  a  very  few  others,  this  was  not  in  my  power ;  and  they 
were  given  in  the  current  orthography. 

This  is  all  I  have  to  say  respecting  the  work,  as  here  pre- 
sented to  the  public.  "We  wish  it  to  be  regarded  merely  as  a 
beginning,  a  first  attempt  to  lay  open  the  treasures  of  Biblical 
Geography  and  History  still  remaining  in  the  Holy  Land; 
treasures  which  have  laiu  for  ages  unexplored,  and  had  become 
80  covered  with  the  dust  and  i-ubbish  of  many  centuries,  that 
their  very  existence  was  forgotten.  "Were  it  in  our  power  again 
to  travel  through  that  Land  of  Promise,  with  the  experience 
acquired  dming  our  tbrmer  journey  and  from  the  preparation 
of  this  work,  and  furnished  too  with  suitable  instniments,  I 
doubt  not  we  should  be  able  to  lay  before  the  Christian  world 
results  far  more  important  and  satisfactory.     But  this  high  priv- 

1)  The  great  map  of  Jacotin  is  valua-  and    around  Meant   Tabor.      The   oUiKf 

He  only  in  tiie  pacts  antunlly  visited  by  parts  ore  worthless,  b 

the  Fi'eiioh  enfflneere,  vii.  along  the  coast  fancy  sitetchea. 
ae  for  aa  to  'Akka,  the  regioa  of  Naaaceth, 
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ilege,  I  at  least  can  never  more  hope  to  enjoy.     My  compani 
however,  returns  to  the  seat  of  his  labours  in  Beirut,  taki 
with  him  instrmnents  of  the  best  kind,  in  the  hope  of  bei 
able,  during  hie  occasional  jonrneys  to  verify  or  correct  our 
former  observations,  and  also  to  extend  his  examination  over 
other  parts  of  the  country.     I  trust  that  I  may  yet  be  the  me- 
dium of  communicating  many  of  his  further  observations  to  the 
public ;  and  that  in  this  way,  if  God  will,  we  may  still  be  active 
together,  in  promoting  the  study  and  illustration  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures.     Shoald  my  life  be  spared,  I  hope  to  be  enabled  to 
use  all  the  materials  thus  collected, by  us  both,  for  the  prepara- 
tion of  a  systematic  work  on  the  physical  and  historical  geogra- 
phy of  the  Holy  Land, 

The  manuscript  of  this  work  was  wholly  prepared  in  Berhn ; 
where,  in  the  unrestricted  nee  of  that  noble  institution,  the 
Eoyal  Library,  and  of  the  very  valuable  private  collections  of 
Hitter,  Neander,  and  Hengstenberg,  I  had  access  to  all  the  lit- 
erary means  I  could  desire.  For  all  these  privilegee,  and  for 
other  aid  from  many  friends,  my  best  thanks  are  due.  How 
much  I  ow^besides  to  the  advice  and  unwearied  kindness  of  Kit- 
tee,  I  need  not  say  to  those  who  know  him ;  the  many  months 
of  cherished  intercourse  to  which  his  friendship  admitted  me, 
wiU  ever  remain  among  the  brightest  recollections  of  my  life. 

The  manuscript  was  completed  in  August  1840.  Soon  after 
that  time,  the  intervention  of  the  European  powera  caused  Pal- 
estine once  more  to  revert  to  the  away  of  the  Sultan ;  and  (he 
Egyptian  dominion  over  it  came  to  an  end.  But  I  see  no  rear 
son  to  change  anything  I  have  written ;  and  the  work  may 
stand  as  a  record  of  the  aspect  of  the  land,  during  the  period  of 
its  subjection  to  the  ruler  of  Egypt. 

It  gives  me  pleasure  to  be  able  to  add,  that  the  whole  of  the 
manuscript  was  looked  through  by  my  companion  Mr  Smith ; 
and  thuB  received  the  benefit  of  his  corrections. 

With  humble  gratitude  to  God,  I  here  bring  this  work  to  a 
close.  It  is  the  fruit  of  studies  and  plans  of  life  running  back 
for  nearly  twenty  years ;  and  for  the  last  four  years,  it  has 
occupied,  more  or  less  exclusively,  well  nigh  all  my  waking 
hours.  May  He,  who  has  thus  far  sustained  me,  make  it  useful 
for  the  elucidation  of  His  ti-uth ! 
Kew  Yoek,  Juneliil. 
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OETHOGRAPHY  AHD  PEOHUHCIATIOTT  OF 
ARABIC  HAMES  AND  WOBES. 

Throughout  the  whole  ivork  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  imitate  the 
native  pronunciation  in  European  ehai'aoters,  according  to  certain  definite 
principles.  For  the  full  development  of  the  system,  the  reader  is  referred  to 
Dr  Smith's  Isaay  on  the  Pronunciation  of  the  Arabic,  printed -in  the  former 
e^tion  of  this  ■work.  Vol.  III.  App.  pp,  89-111,  The  following  summary  es- 
hihita  the  powers  given  to  the  different  Roman  consonants  and  vowels,  as 
used  for  this  purpose. 

As,  however,  such  a  system  ia  of  little  importance  to  the  general  reader, 
it  is  fhlly  carried  out  only  ia  the  first  Index ;  to  which  the  scholar  is  in 
flU  cases  referred,  for  the  correct  repreaentation  of  Qie  Arabio  forms  and 
pronimcjation. 

CONSONAN're. 
b        represents    i_>  Be, 
d        i>  Dil. 

^  y«    piW. 

dU      6  Dbal;  like  th  iu  this,  then. 

^h      ^   Dha ;  rnrely  yj£>  pad. 

f        O  Fe. 

g  .....  p-   Jim  Lurd,  s,a  in  Egjph 

gh c   Gbain,  pron.  best  lilie  g  hard. 

li       »  Hg. 

h        ff-   Sa- 

j        p'   Xim  soft,  as  in  Syria. 

k      d  Kke. 

If        L5   Kaf  guttural. 

th f"  Khe  i  sonndcd  nearly  like  the  Swiss-German  eS. 

1         U  Lara. 

r        J  lie  i  rolling,  and  stronger  tlian  tha  English  r. 

■         .   .   .   .    •    [jv   Sin ;  always  sLarp,  as  is  em. 

Vol.'  L— B  ' 
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XIV  ARABIC    ORTHOOSAPHY    AND    PKONUKCIATIOH. 

flh      rejffesents   ^_pj  Sliln. 
t        Uy  Te. 

t        is  Ta- 

Hi      1^   The ;  olwnys  sharp,  &s  in  fiici,  tJdng. 

w      .  WSw. 

y       IS  Ye. 

s         .....       j   Ze  ;  very  larelj  ib  pha, 

(' ) C    'Aiii ;  a  sound  not  known  in  wcstom  languiigca. 

(' ) *  Hamza  with  Alef  ( t )  in  the  middle  of  a  word.     Hamia  wilh 

Alef  at  the  be^ning  of  a  word,  is  represented  onlj  by 
.fliBTOWeL 

N'o  letter  is  written  double,  except  it  be  doubled  (i.  e.  have  a  Teabdid)  in 
tbo  original. 

When  two  Roman  letters  stand  for  one  in  the  original,  they  are  not  writ- 
ten twice  at  the  end  of  a  word,  though  the  Arobie  letter  have  a  Teshdid.  So 
too  3dj  for  Sa^j. 

The  Abticle  before  the  solar  letters  is  written  as  pronounced ;  and  is  in 
all  0M09  connected  with  its  noun  or  adjective  by  a  hyphen  { - ) ;  as  el-Euds, 
er-Samleh,  esh-Sheii:A. 


a  stands  for  Fathah,  and  has  the  sounds  of  a  in  hat,  Germ.  Mann,  and  what. 
&  stands  fbr  Fathah  prolonged  by  | ,  and  has  the  same  sounds  lengthened,  as 

in  hare,  father,  fall, 
ai  stands  for  a  Fathah  followed  by  ^c ,  and  has  the  sound  of  ai  in  Italian  and 

Qerman,  or  of  the  English  i  in  pine. 
&i  stands  for  a  prolonged  Fathah  followed  by  ^,  and  has  the  sound  of  the 

two  letters  combined  in  a  diphthong. 
au  stands  for  a  Fathah  followed  by  . ,  and  baa  the  sound  of  au  iu  Italian 

and  German,  or  of  the  English  ow  in  how. 
e  stands  for  Fathah  and  Eesrah,  and  has  the  sound  of  e  in  led. 
ei  stands  for  a  Fathah  followed  hy  ^^ ,  and  has  the  sound  of  ei  in  vein. 
i  stands  for  Kesrah,  and  has  the  sound  of  i  in  pin. 
i  stands  for  Kesrah  prolonged  by  ^^,  and  has  the  sound  of  i  in  machine. 
0  stands  for  Dflnimoh,  and  has  the  sound  of  o  in  police. 
0  stands  for  DQwmeh,  and  has  the  sound  of  the  German  ii,  nearly  equivalen* 

to  the  French  ew. 
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VOWELS,       MEASDEES.  SV 

6  stands  for  a  FatLah  followed  by  . ,  and  has  tlie  sound  of  o  in  note. 

M  stands  for  Duraineli  and  Kearah,  and  has  the  sound  of  short  « infuU. 

tt  stands  for  Dummeh,  and  has  the  sound  of  ft  in  German,  the  same  as  the 

French  u. 
a  stands  for  Dummeh  prolonged  by  . ,  and  has  tbo  somid  of  long  m  in  Italian 

and  German,  or  of  the  English  co. 
u  stands  for  Fatiah,  and  has  the  English  sonnd  of  u  in  («&. 
y  stands  for  j_  at  the  end  of  a  word,  and  has  the  sound  of  y  m/uUff. 


MEASUKES,  "WEIGHTS,  AND  MONET. 

I,  The  IfEisnEB  OF  IherANOK  ia  usnally  reckoned  by  A)«ra,  the  length 
of  which  varies  with  the  kind  of  animal,  and  also  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  ground.  Aa  a  general  average  the  following  apeoifioation  in  miles  has 
been  found  most  eorreot  and  convenient : 

Seog.  M.    StatM.    Eoni.M.    Gwm.  M. 

1  Honr,  with  Camels  =2  H  Hi 

1      "      with  Horses  or  Mnles      =     3.4         2|  3  J 

In  1853  we  travelled  with  our  own  horses,  and  often  withont  luggage ;  so 
that  an  average  rate  ia  that  year  may  be  reckoned  at  abont  3  English  statute 
milea  the  hour. 

IToTE,  The  measures  of  heights  are  sometimes  given  in  French  feet. 
The  Frosch  foot  oontaiaa  144  lines,  of  which  136  are  equal  to  an  iEngliah  foot. 
The  proportion  of  the  English  foot  to  the  Jreuoh  is  therefore  as  15  to  16. 

n.  The  common  Measurb  op  Lusd  is  the  Fedd&jh  (yoke),  which  is  very 
indefinite  and  variable.  In  general  it  may  be  compared  with  the  English 
acre  and  German  Morgen. 

in.    CoEN  MBAsnHES  are  the  following : 

1  Ardeb  is  eqnivalent,  very  nearly,  to  five  English  bushels. 

1  Bvhi}  is  the  twenty-fonrth  part  of  an  Ardei. 

1  Mid  (measure)  in  Palestine  contaiTia  twelve  Suba'a, 
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•WEIQHTa.      MONEY. 


IV.     ■ffEieHTB. 


1  Sutl  or  pound  is  in  general  about  a  quarter  of  an  onnc«  less  than 
tlie  English  ponnd  avoirdupois ;  but  it  is  sometimes  also  reck- 
oned only  at  13  oz. 

1  mciah  (called  by  the  Tranks  Olce)  is  abont  21  Iba  English. 

1  Kuntdr^  or  hundred-weight,  contains  100  Sutla, 


MONEY. 

MoHET  is  eyerywhere  reckoned  by  Piastres;  but  the  value  of  these  ia 
fluctuating,  and  has  greatly  depreciated  since  about  1820. 

1  piastre  contains  40  Fuddahs,  called  in  Turkish  pardhs. 
10  piastres  were  eqnivalent  in  1888  to  1  Austrian  florin. 

20  "  "  "    to  1  Austrian  or  American  dollar. 

21  "  "  "    to  1  Spanish  pillared  dollar. 
100       "                      "  "    about  I  pound  sterling. 

1  Eis  or  purse  is  600  piastres,  or  abont  $25  or  5£  sterling. 

At  Constantinople  in  1888  the  Spanish  dollar  (colonnato)  was  worth 
S3  piastres,  and  the  other  coins  in  proportion. 

In  1862  the  American  and  Austrian  dollar  was  cnrrent  in  Smyrna  and  ia 
Palestine  at  34  piaafres.  This  was  the  regular  rate  of  eschange  then  followed 
by  the  Austrian  steamers. 

V*  ^or  the  Measures,  Weights,  and  Moneys  of  Egypt,  to  which  those 
of  Syria  are  similar,  see  Lane's  Modern  Egyptians,  11.  p.  370  sq.  edit.  1, 


FOR  THE  READER. 

Throughout  Vols.  I  and  II,  a  reference  is  given,  at  the  bottom  of  each 
page,  to  the  correspondmg  pages  of  the  first  edition. — In  thia  way  the  many 
references  made  in  various  works  to  the  first  edition,  are  rendered  available 
also  for  the  present  edition. 
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103,  Reach  the  summit,  104.  Chapel;  travellers'  names,  104,  Elevation,  104. 
Disappointment;  this  noi  Ihe  place  where  tha  law  was  given,  and  affords  no  wide 
prospect,  104-106.  Descent  to  the  well ;  appearance  of  rain,  106.  Visit  the  front  of 
Horeb,  chapels,  106.  Ascend  Ma  es-Sufaafcb,  106,  107.  View,  probable  place 
where  the  Law  was  |pven,  107.  Descent  to  el-AchaIn,  107.  Name  and  condition  of 
tills  convent,  108.     Lodptjgs,  respect  paid  to  superior,  108. 

jtforei  27«/i.  Ascent  of  Mount  St-  Catharine,  108-113,  Delays,  109.  Difficult 
path,  DO  steps,  109,  Approach  to  tJie  summit^  tegctatlon,  view  into  the  depths  on  the 
west,  109,  110,  Reach  the  summit,  chapel,  elevation,  110,  Motivo  for  ascending  the 
mountain,  110.  Wide  prospect,  110,  111.  Ignorance  of  guides,  random  answers,  111, 
112.— Descent  to  el-Arba'to,  113.  Retnn]  to  the  convent  throngh  el-Leja,  112-114. 
Pretended  rook  of  Moses,  112,  113.  Inscriptions,  113.  Other  ruined  oonventa  and 
holy  places,  113.    Respect  of  the  Arabs  for  the  superior,  114. 

March  28(4.  Tiat  to  the  snperior'a  room,  114.  Presents,  116.  Manna,  not  that 
of  the  Bible,  115.  Sandals  of  fish  skin,  116.— jVonA  29(4.  Preparations  for  depart- 
iire;  exchange  Besharah  for  Tnweilib,  116,  117.  Eipeosea  at  the  convent,  disap- 
pointment of  the  soperior,  117.  Proposed  visit  to  Jehel  SerbSI;  not  fbe  Sinai  of  tha 
Bible,  117,  118.    Its  elevation,  118.     Climate  of  Sinai,  118. 

Sinai  of  the  Olo  Testajiebt.  Tha  Law  probably  given  from  ths  present 
Horeh,  impending  over  the  plain,  119.  Pixibable  approach  of  the  Israelites,  120,  Use 
of  the  names  Horeb  and  Sin^,  120.  Rephidim,  120,  121.  Sinai  not  aftenvards  vis- 
ited by  Jews,  121. 

SciAi  iH  THB  EAELY  CHRISTIAN  Ages.  EorUest  uoticcs,  122.  Peopled  with 
anchorites  and  monks  in  the  1th  century,  123,  Account  given  by  Ammonius,  123, 
Massacre  of  forty  anchoritfis,  123.  Narrative  of  Nilus,  another  massacre,  123, 134. 
Letter  of  Marcian,  124.  Founding  of  the  o«nvent  by  Jostinian,  124, 125.  Testimony 
of  Eutychius,  126.    Viat  of  Autuidnus  Martyr,  126,    FelrSn  (Paran)  and  its  bishops, 
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126.  FurlliBr  MstorLcal  notices,  126, 127.  Early  pilgrimages,  127,  Sinaidc  Inaorip- 
tions,  their  history  and  eiplanalioD,  127-129, 

Tde  Moi>ekk  Convent.  Visitors  iu  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries,  129. 
The  archbifhop,  130,  Life  of  the  monke,  131.  Few  pilgrims,  131.  Property  of  the 
convent,  132,  Relation  to  the  BBdawin,  132.  GhaRra  oc  protectors,  132.  Food 
dUtribnIed,  133. 

Abaes  op  the  PsBiNBDtA.  The  Tawarah,  their  tribes,  133-135,  The  Muzeiny, 
their  origin,  134.  JebeByeh  or  Eerfs,  135,  136.  Territory  of  the  Tawarah,  137. 
Other  more  northern  tribes,  137.  Poverty  of  the  Taworah,  187.  Their  number,  138, 
GhafirB  and  quarrels,  138.  Danger  of  war.  Lord  Dndsay,  139.  Former  vnr  v'lih 
the  Ma'Sieh,  139.  Common  law  of  the  Tawarah  ;  the  Sheikha  act  aa  judges,  140. 
Proceedings  in  personal  quarrels,  141.  Their  honesty,  142.  Bedawin  oannot  read, 
li2.    Their  Muhammedaiiisra,  148.    Can  they  be  civilized  ?  143. 


SECTION    IV. 

Feou  Motist  Sinai  to  'Akabah. 

Pages  Ii5-1T2. 

March  29iS,  Departure  from  the  Convent,  beggars,  1*6.  Wa3y  eah-Sleith,  and 
tomb  of  SheiUi  Sahli,  14E,  146.  Encamp,  146.  New  camels,  146.  Tuwcileys 
evening  viait^  147. — Mar<^  30/L  Various  Wadys,  147.  Wady  Sa'l,  enters  the  moun- 
taioB,  narrow  and  gloomy,  li7,  148.  Approaoh  the  sandy  plain  along  et-Tih,  149. 
Encamp;  Tuweileb's  children,  149.  Hia  stgonm  near  el-KJl'a,  150. — MarvhSlat. 
Cross  the  sandy  tracts  150.  'Ain  el-HBdhera,  IlaieroOi,  IBl,  Probable  route  of  Ibe 
Israelites,  161.  Passage  through  Jebel  et-Tth,  153.  Encamp,  152,  Character  of 
the  region,  152. — April  1st.  Remain  encamped  ;  loneliness,  153. — AprS  Smt  To 
Wady  Siimghy,  153,  154.  Cross  over  and  descend  by  Wady  es-Sa'deh,  to  the  coast 
at  en-Nuweibi'a,  154,  View  of  the  gulf  of  'Aiabah,  165.  Wady  Wetir,  155.  Foun- 
tain and  well  near  the  shore,  156.    Encamp,  156. 

April  Sd.  Path  along  tlie  shore,  156.  Eas  el-Burka',  Veil  Cape,  137.  Fine 
beach  and  many  ahella,  167.  Various  Wadys,  167,  158.  Encamp,  158,  Sheila  and 
shell-fish  of  the  Red  Sea,  158. — April  Hh.  Promontories  on  the  ooasf^  back  road,  159. 
Wady  MerSJih,  place  where  Burcthardt  turned  baok,  160,  Island  Kureiyeh,  the 
former  citadel  of  Allah,  161.  Approach  to  the  comer  of  the  gulf,  161,  162.  Caravan 
of  Haweitit,  163.  Character  of  thia  part  of  Wady  el-'Arabah,  162,  163.  Monnds  of 
Allah,  163. 

Fortress  of  'Akabah,  163.  The  governor,  164.  Our  lodgings,  164.  Alarm  of 
fire,  164.  Visit  to  the  governor,  165. — Our  further  journey,  Sheikh  Huaein  of  the 
'Alawin,  166.  Change  our  plan  and  conclude  to  go  to  Gasa  or  Hebron,  166. — 
April  5th.  Negotiations  -with  our  Tawarah,  166.  Visit  of  the  governor,  166.  New 
contract,  166.  Walk  onlsideofihe  fiirlreas;  character  of  the  region,  167.  Supply  of 
water,  not  from  the  ehore,  167.  'Amran  hovels,  167,  168.  Geographical  portion, 
168.  Passport  and  papers,  163.  Pressnfa,  168,  169,  Arab  weaving,  169,— Histori- 
cal notjces  of  Ezion-geb^-  and  Elath  or  Ailah,  169-171,  Origin  of  the  name  'Akabah, 
171.     The  Haj  route,  its  stations  and  forB.'esaea,  171,  173. 
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SECTION    T. 

FeOM    'AkABAH   to  jEUUSitEM. 

Pages  ir3-22i). 

AprilSlh.  Depurture  on  the  Haj-rouie,  173.  Goides of  Sie 'Amran,  173.  Ascent 
of  the  weBteni  moiiniain,  173.  EncampmeQt  and  prospect^  173, 17*. — AprUStL  Ascent 
contiHued ;  Gate  of  to  pass,  17i,  175.  ArtiSeial  road,  17B.  Head  of  tlie  paas,  176. 
LeaTB  the  Haj-road  and  tntn  towards  Hebron,  ITB.  Charaoter  and  elevalJon  of  this 
desert,  176.  Tutf  er-Rukn,  J7S.  Encamp,  177,  Cold,  177.  This  desert  aa  jet  tin- 
known,  177,  178.— .4^ri(  7<A.  View  of  Jebel 'ArAif,  178,  179.  Watering  place,  179. 
Camels  and  their  young,  180.  Wady  Jerafoh  iha  great  drain  of  this  desert,  180. 
Waters  a!!  flow  off  north,  180.  Showers,  encamp,  181.  Our  'AmrSa  guides,  181. 
Their  country,  181,  182.  Wadys  and  fountains  along  Hie  'Arahah,  183.— Ayrtf  8(4. 
Remain  encamped ;  sacrifice  of  tie  Arahs,  182, — ApriOtk.  Night  alarm,  183.  Eedawy 
dog,  183.  Division  of  waters  Ijetwean  the  'Araboli  and  the  fdediterranaan,  18t.  Jebel 
'Araif,  form  and  churacter,  18*.  185.  Corpse  half  buried,  18E.  Wady  al-Mayein,  en- 
camp, 185.  Country  of  tioHaiwut  and  Tiyahah,  etc  186.  Mountainous  tract  N.  of 
JeberArai^  I8G.  Ancient  Roman  road,  187.  Thisroutenottakenhy  flialsraefites,  187. 
AiH^  10(6.  Wady  Lussan,  Zysaf  187,  188.  Traces  of  ploughing,  1S8.  Adven- 
tnre  of  our  guide,  188.  Various  Wadys,  189,  190,  Mfady  Kuaaimeh  and  welle,  190. 
Wady  el-'Ain,  traces  of  former  cultivation,  encamp,  190,  191. — Ajiril  111*.  Patches 
of  grain,  191,  Ras  es-Serara,  pliun  and  Wady,  191,  192.  Songs  of  birds,  192.  Send 
for  water  to  el-BJreia,  192.  Tuca  off  to  the  ruins  of  'Aujefa  or  Abdeh,  Ebada,'  193-19*. 
Cavern,  clinrcli,  and  large  fortress,  198,  194.  Eetum  to  our  road,  195.  Violent 
Siroeoo,  195.  Sheikh  el-'Aniiy  and  Wsdy  el-Abyad,  Arab  cemoteiy,  195.  Encamp 
at  Ruhaibeh,  196.  Vioionce  and  danger  of  ifimpeat,  196.  Extensive  ruins  of  ao  un- 
known nneiont  city,  196,  197, 

Boads  from  Sinai  and  'AkabaL  to  Gaza  and  Hebron,  all  nniting  into  one  track, 
197-199.  The  high  western  deeert  composod  of  two  long  basins,  that  of  tie  Jerafali 
and  that  of  Wady  el-'i.rish,  199.  The  whole  region  liseB  towarda  the  south  ^nito  to 
Sinai,  199,  200. 

jlprii  12th.  Wady  er-Enhaiboh  and  rains  on  each  side,  200.  Wady  el-KQm  ond 
TveU,  201.  Ruins  o£  Khillasah,  Ehsa,  201,  302.  Uncertainty  as  to  the  course  of  the 
Kilrn,  etc  202,  203.  The  Retem  or  brcom-planf,  not  juniper ;  here  Eliaha  sat  down 
under  it,  203.  View  of  the  mountains  of  Jndah,  203.  BF^iheba,  now  B5r  es-Seba", 
304.  Its  VFcllB  and  ruins,  204,  305.  Encamp,  Arab  feast,  200.  Haweitat  giiidi-,  207. 
—April  IM,  Wide  and  fine  plain,  207,  208,  Ej^ter  the  mountains,  208,  Reach 
Dioheriyeh,  209.  Difiiculty  in  procuring  camels,  209.  Dismiss  our  Tawarah,  210, 
Claims  of  Tuweilel),  310.  Regret  at  parting,  210,  211.  Situation  and  statistics  of 
Dhoberiyeh,  211.    Cmintiy  and  prospect  aroond,  211. 

A^irU  lith.  Set  off  soon  after  midnight,  difficulties,  213.  Darkness,  peaaanla 
dwelling  in  oaves,  212.  Strong  oamels,  212,  213.  Approach  to  Hebron,  vineyards, 
213.  View  of  Hebron,  impression,  213,  314.  Historical  associations,  21i.  Hasty 
•<nsw  and  departure,  214.  Path  among  vineyards,  ancient  roa^  214.  No  wheels 
could  ever  pass  here,  214,  215.  Rimet  el-KhiSil,  immense  waUa,  probable  site  of 
Abraham's  terebinth,  215,  216,  Neby  Yunaa  or  Hijlhill,  BaVad,  216.  Bnshy  tract, 
21T.  Long  valley,  Solomon's  Pools,  317.  Push  on,  leaving  Bethlehem  on  the  right, 
218.     Hachsl's  tomb,  the  site  cannot  well  be  questioned,  218.     Mar  Eljas,  wide  view. 
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219.    Horses  of  pilgrims,  219.    First  view  of  Jerusalem,  219.     Plain  of  Rspliaim,S19. 
Vallaya  of  Hlnnom  and  Jeliosliaphat,  219,  220.     Eutor  the  Holy  City,  220. 


SECTION   VI. 

JnETISiLBM. IN0IBBNT9   AND   FiBSI   ImPEESSIONS. 

Pages  221-250. 
Emotions,  221.  American  Missionaries,  221,  222.  General  appeaiBnce  of  the 
city  and  population,  222.  Easier  Sunday,  323.  Latb  Mass  in  the  church  of  the 
Holy  Sepulchre,  23i.  English  Protestant  service,  224,  SM.  Arabic  preaching,  235. 
Olyecta  of  the  American  Mission,  226.  Correspondance  from  Jerusalem,  22G.  Gene- 
ral meetinR  of  the  Mission,  226.  The  Lord's  Supper,  337.  Oar  plana  and  method 
of  procaediag,  227,  221 

Walks  in  and  abound  the  Citt. 

Maanl  Zum,  etc  and  the  ChrisHan  cemeteries,  22S,  229.  Grave  of  an  American,  229. 
Grare  and  story  of  Costigan,  229,  230.  Aoierioan  Cemeteiy,  380,  231.  Tyropceon 
and  Siloiun,  231.  Keir  Selwan  and  foniitain  of  the  Virgin,  333.  The  Edron,  233. 
K  waU  of  the  Haram,  333,  388.  Bethesda,  church  of  St.  Anno,  233.    Via  dolorosa,  233. 

Gediaenmae,  Momit  of  Olives,  etc  Grotto  of  Jeremiali,  233,  234,  Church  and  tomb 
of  flie  Viigin  Mary,  234.  Gethaemaoe,  234,  236.  Mount  of  OhveB  and  prospect  from 
it^  336,  236. 

Jem'  Flace  nf  WitViag,  flB.  Onr  visit,  287.  Antiquity  of  the  costran,  237.  Plat 
and  garden  at  the  S.  W.  comer  of  the  Haram,  233.     City  wall,  238. 

U^er-  Pool,  Gihoa,  etc.  33S,  239.     Marhle  tessarte,  239. 

Volley  ofBimum,  etc.  239.    Tombs,  239.    Well  of  Job,  240. 

Thmhs  of  the  Kmgs  and  Judges,  Momt  Zioa,  elc.  Tombs  of  the  Kings,  240.  Wely 
sjid  ila  keeper  near  by,  240.  Tombs  of  the  Judges,  241.  Scopus,  241.  Gates  of  tha 
city  shut  on  Friday  noon,  241.  Second  viat  to  Mount  Zion,  241.  Tomb  of  DiYid, 
Coinaculum,  241,  242.  Historical  Notices,  242.  House  of  Cephas,  now  an  Arme~ 
idan  coQTent,  243.    Leptons  persons,  243.    Jaws'  quarter  and  synagogue,  243. 

El-Saram,  (to    View  of  the  interior  of  the  area  of  the  Haram,  244.    The  citadel,  246. 

SoUlndc  around  the  Holy  Cily,  245.  Indifierence  of  the  people,  248.  Intercourse 
with  the  natives,  246.  The  Governor,  348.  The  Mnfti,  246,  247.  Abu  Ghaush, 
347.  'War  with  the  Dnizes,  247,  248.  Rumours  and  uncertain^,  robberies,  248. 
Breaking  out  of  the  plague,  248,  249.    Other  (ravellets,  250. 


SECTION    VII. 

JbETTSALEM. TOPOBRAPHY   AND   AHTlQriTlBS. 

Pages  361-864. 
Orij^n  of  the  eocleaastJcal  tradition  respecting  the  topography  of  the  Holy  Land, 
251.     Its   continaance,   252,  263.     Its  character,  263.     Of  no  value  in  itself,  263. 
The  Onomastjcon,  264.     Three  periods  in  this  foreign  tradition,  264.    Native  tradi- 
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Hon,  ita  oharacter  and  permanency,  SS5.  Not  jet  sanght  atW,  2E5,  2G6.  PiiDcIpIes 
adopted  in  our  I'eseareiiBS,  256.     Plan  of  procaedings,  256,  257. 

I,  Genehal  Topoghapht,  258.  Names  of  the  city,  2S8:  Sitnatei!  on  a  high 
jnonntain  tract,  258.  Ciiaraotflr  of  the  deep  valleys,  268,  Gradual  rise  from  north  to 
south,  258.  Gteographioal  position  of  Jerusalem,  259.  Great  valley  towards  the  west, 
259.  Approaeli  to  the  city,  259.  Site  on  the  fork  between  two  valleyB,  250.  Sur- 
fiioe  and  charaoter  of  tie  ground,  26l>.     The  country  aroond,  260. 

It  Thh  Cut,  its  Inteuiob,  etc.  261.  The  WaUs,  their  dale,  cbaractcr,  and 
appearance,  261. — Tie  Gatw,  i.  e.  the  present  gates,  263.  Gates  closed  op,  262,  263. — 
Mount  Zion,  263,  264.  Sharp  ascent  fram  Hie  north,  261.  Steepness  of  the  other 
Bides  and  elevatiOD,  264,  Level  summit^  26*.  Precipice  of  rock  on  the  east^  36t,  265. 
Sewef,  265.— Aitra,  north  of  Ziou,  265.    Ascent  from  the  south  and  on  the  other  ades, 

266,  Zee—Baaha,  2m.—Moriak,  268,  267.     Bnilt  up  in  order  to  found  the  tempie, 

267.  Acclivity  on  the  western  aide,  IniOT  mound,  267.— Ophol,  267;  Chief  streets, 
267,  268.    Cirooraferenee  of  the  Holy  City,  368. 

lit.  Adjackst  Valleys  Awn  HiLia,  268,  269. — VoSe^  of  JeAushaphat,  its  name, 
S69.  Its  beg^nnuig  near  the  tombs  of  the  Judges,  269,  270.  Its  coarse  and  character 
to  the  city,  270.  Breadth  and  depth  opposite  Gethsomftne,  270,  271.  Do.  opposite 
theS.  E.  corner  of  the  Haram,  271.  Theuce  to  the  well  of  Job,  272.  Below  the  well 
of  Job,  272.  The  brook  Ki^vn,  now  dry,  a78.~Valley  of  Sinnmi ;  its  name,  be^n- 
ning,  course,  278,  27i.  Gardens,  27*. — Mount  qf  Olives,-  its  name  and  character,  27*, 
276.  Elevation  and  bearings,  276.  Scopus,  276. — HHl  ef  EvS  Coiaael,  its  character, 
276.     Eoined  village  on  the  summit,  276,     Name,  276. 

IV.  TopoQEAPHY  OP  JosEPHUS,  277.  His  specifications  to  be  received  with  can- 
tion,  277.  His  description  of  the  hills  and  valleys,  278.  The  walla,  278,  379.  Other 
notices  of  relatavo  position,  279,380.  Eesults,  280.  Compare  well  with  the  present 
topography,  281, 

V.  AiiEA  DIP  THE  Ancient  TiaipLE,  281.  Description  of  the  temple  by  3a- 
eephns,  281-383.  Present  area  of  the  Haram,  its  character  and  estentj  283,  2S1- 
Height  and  character  of  the  whIIs,  284,  2S5.  Immense  stones,  285,  286.  Hewn  aud 
levelUd,  286.  Are  of  Jewish  architectnre,  387.  Remains  of  an  immense  arch  at  tJie 
S.  W,  corner,  belongicg  to  the  ancient  Sndge  leadmg  to  Zion,  287,  288.  Long  forgot- 
ten, 288.  Identifies  the  wall  as  belonging  to  the  ancient  temple,  389.  Also  the 
southern  and  eastern  walls,  289,  390,  Alleged  height  of  the  ancient  walls  and  porticos, 
290.  Ancient  area  compared  with  the  present,  391.  The  present  area  probably  rai- 
largod  by  taking  in  that  of  the  fortress  Antonia,  292.  Account  of  Antonia,  293.  Con~ 
jectuie  as  to  its  extent,  292,  393.  The  present  pool  Bothcsda  probably  the  ancient 
trench  of  Antonia,  298.  Its  estent  and  depth,  293,  294.  The  fortress  was  sepacatad 
from  the  temple,  294,  295. 

Our  Saviour's  prophetic  denunciation  against  the  temple  fearfully  fulfilled,  296. 
How  the  present  remains  came  to  be  preserved,  396,  Adrian's  temple  of  Jupiter,  296. 
The  Golden  gateway  perhaps  of  the  same  date,  296,  Constantino  did  not  moddia 
with  the  temple-area,  296.  Justinian's  churob,  probably  the  mosfc  el-Aksa,  296,  297. 
Capture  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Mnhammedans  and  building  of  the  great  mosk,  297,  393. 
Capture  by  the  crusaders  and  maraaore  in  the  Haram,  398,  299.  The  Hatam  trans- 
formed into  a  chnrch,  299.  Recapture  by  Saladin,  800.  The  rook  es-Silkrah,  300. 
Brolteu  oolumns,  seat  of  Muhamined,  301.  Reservoirs  under  the  Haram,  301.  Vaults 
beneath  the  area  of  the  Haram,  mentioned  by  travellers,  303,  Explored  by  Bonorai 
and  Catherwood,  their  character  and  estent,  303-30*.  Ancient  sabterranean  gate- 
Way  under  el-Aksa,  304,  305,    Josephus'  account  rf  vaults,  806,  306. 
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VI  Tower  of  Hippicds,  etc  806,  Desciibed  by  Josephua,  30(3,  807.  Tie 
present  eitaM,  107  Ancient  tower,  808.  IM  measurementa  and  character,  808. 
ProtablT  Hippicn'  309  —Towers  ot  PhasaElna  and  Mariamne,  809. 

VII  Ancibnt  and  Lsthb  Walls,  310.  Fird  or  sirlkst  Wall,  as  deBcrilied  by 
JosaplinB  310  ItB  oouriB  on  the  oast  aide  of  tlie  dty,  311.  Probably  lliera  was  n 
■wall  betweeo  Zion  and  Opliel,  812. — Second  Wall  as  described  by  Josephue,  312. 
Reasons  why  it  probably  did  iiot  run  in  a  straigbt  course,  312,  313,  Ancient  ionera 
near  the  Dama^ns  gate,  pTobably  the  gnard-honfieB  of  an  ancient  g^te  of  this  wall, 
818.—  Third  Wall,  as  described  by  Josephus,  814.  Traces  found  by  us,  3U,  81G.— 
Circttmference  of  the  ancient  dty,  815,  816. — Walls  of  Adrian  and  of  the  middle 
ages,  bietorlcal  notices,  816-318. 

VnL  Ahciest  and  Laieb  Gates,  818.  Andeni  Gates  f  mioBriainiy  of  the  in- 
vestigation, 318,  819.  Probable  position  of  a  fiw  310,  320  Nclicniiib'a  nif^t- 
escorBion,  320.— ftries  of  the  Middle  Aget ,-  on  tiia  west,  331  On  tlie  north,  321  On 
the  east,  822.     On  the  sonth,  323. 

IX.  Supply  of  Waier,  333.  Jemsalcm,  though  almost  n  ithout  fountama  and 
wbUb,  has  never  anSered  for  want  of  water,  even  i%hca  besieged,  323,  324  — Ctslem', 
324.  These  furnish  the  main  supply,  825,  SZG.^H'senoits  3J6  Upper  Pool,  328, 
827.  lower  Pool,  327,  328.  Pool  of  Bnthsheha,  329  Pool  of  Hezekiah,  32'*,  330 
Bethcada  or  Sheep  Pool,  330,  331.— FmirUaim,  331,  Well  of  Nebemiab  or  Job,  the 
ancient  En-Bogd,  331-333.  Sffiuan,  333-337.  Fountain  of  the  Viigin,  337.  Sub- 
terranean passage  between  Has  fountuti  end  Siloam,  837,  388.  We  pass  through  it^ 
338-340.  Object  of  it,  840.  Watfir  of  the  two  fountains,  840,  841.  Irregular  flow 
■witaeased  by  as,  341,  342.  Is  this  the  "  troubling  of  the  waters  ?  "  342,  343.  Foun- 
tain near  the  Haram,  343.  Our  inquiries  and  attempts  to  explore  it,  343-345. 
Fonutain  of  Gihon,  was  proliably  on  the  west  of  the  city  and  was  stopped  by  Hezefciab, 
846,  347.— TXe  Aqueduct  from  Solomon's  Fools,  probably  enoient^  847,  348. 

X.  Cemeteries,  Tomes,  etc.  349.  Bnrial-placea  of  the  ChriaHans,  Mubamme- 
daus,  end  Jews,  849.  — Sqtulekral  MimumeiUs,  vis.  Tombs  of  Abaaloni,  Zechariah,  etc 
349-351.  Their  character  and  probable  date,  351,  352. — SspufcArei;  their  general 
character,  352.  Tombs  south  ef  Hinnom,  inscriptions,  853,  354.  The  Aceldama,  354, 
356.  Tomb  with  paintings,  etc  855.  Tombs  of  the  Judges  described,  855,  866.- 
Tomb  of  Helena,  commonly  called  Tomba  of  the  Kings,  3S6.  Description  and  plan, 
357-360.  Excavatious  by  aa,  and  others,  360.  General  character,  360,  361.  Per- 
liapa  a  regal  style  of  tombs,  361,  862.  Proofs  that  it  belonged  lo  Helena,  362-864. 
Tombs  of  the  Prophela,  364. 


SECTION   VIII. 

JBEDSALBM. — HlSTOBT,    STAIBTIC9,    ETC. 

Pages  865-483. 

I.  HiSTOHiCAL  Notices,  365.  Josephus'  picture  of  the  destriiotion  of  Jerusa- 
lem by  Titns,  365.  Not  mada  a  doomed  site,  365  sq.  Destruction  not  total,  366. 
AcoesaioD  of  Adrian,  867.  His  plana  tfl  secure  quiet,  367.  Csuaea  of  the. Jewish  war, 
367,    Socoes3eaofBirooolilja,367s(i.    Preparataons  of  the  emperor;  JnlinsSevenwi 
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Ksults,  368.  Jerosaleio  tokon  and  retaken,  3G8.  UnliDown  city  of  Bether,  869.  Cap- 
tnta  and  Bale  of  tbs  Jews,  369,  ForhiiUen  to  approaoh  Jemaalem,  369.  The  Holy 
City  not  again  deEtroyed,  369  aq.  Built  np  ond  named  ^lid,  370.  Becomea  a  Pagan 
city;  temple  of  Jupitar,  etc.  370.  Duration  of  the  name  ^ia,  871.  Few  inoidenta 
until  Coastantine,  871.  Jews  stiE  shut  out,  871.  Extension  of  Christlanitf  and  1)&- 
ginning  of  pilgrimages,  372. 

ConVBTfion  of  Constantine  and  Helena's  vldt  to  the  Holy  Land  according  to  Euse- 
bius,  373.  She  erects  churches  at  Eetblahcm  and  on  the  mount  of  Olives,  373.  Al- 
leged discovery  of  tiio  Holy  Sepalchre,  372,  378.  Chncch  ereoted  there  eai  at  Mamre 
by  ConstautJue,  873.  Later  accounts  of  Helena's  share  in  these  tranSDCtiona,  and  dis- 
covery of  (he  trne  cross,  373,  374.  Eiisfcnco  of  such  an  alleged  cross,  874,  875. 
Later  honours  heaped  on  Helena;  all  nndent  churches  now  ascribed  to  her,  376. 
Descr.  of  the  Basilica  over  and  around  the  Sepulchre,  878.  Pilgrimages  and  festivals, 
377.  The  Jews  admitlod  io  the  city ;  be^  to  rebuild  tho  temple  under  Julian ;  ^!uu 
excluded,  377. 

tfeii!.  IV.  Jerome's  re^dence  at  Betiilehem,  873.  Paula's  journey  and  oonvants, 
878,  Pilgrims  flock  together  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  378.  End  forgotten  in  the 
means ;  iieentioueuess,  879.  liffeots  upon  the  traditional  topography  of  the  Holy 
Land,  379.    The  OnomastJoon,  379.     Metropolitan  see  at  Cjesarea,  3S0. 

Ceni.  V.  Jerusalem  made  a  patriare3iat«,  380.  Eeligious  controversies,  331. 
CounoiZ  of  Clialcedon ;  onthreak  of  the  Monophjsites,  Theodoaus,  881.  He  retires  to 
Sinai,  381.— Cfflit  VL  Tuinuits  in  Egypt  and  Antioch,  381.  EUss  of  Jerusalsm  and 
St.  Sahas  adhere  to  the  oooocil  of  Chalcedon,  883.  So  too  John,  383.  Death  of  St 
Sabas,  382.  Tumults  under  Justinian ;  the  Orfgemata,  Nonmis,  383.  Synod  in  A.  D, 
B36  at  Jerusalem,  383.  The  Origenists  put  down,  383.  Ghnrohaa  erected  hy  Justi- 
nian, 884.  Hospital  for  pilgrims,  SSi.  Antoninus  Martyr,  885.  linunierce  with  the 
cast,  385,     Trade  iu  relJCB,  385,  388,    Pieces  of  the  tcna  cross ;  its  power  of  reprodno- 

Cmt.  VH.  Invaaon  of  the  Persians  in  A.  D.  614,  and  capture  of  Jerusalem,  887. 
Modestus  rebuilds  the  churches,  etc.  387,  333.  The  chui-oh  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre, 
388.  Triumph  of  Heraclins,  388.  Conquest  of  the  Mnhammedans  in  A.  D,  637,  and 
captm'e  of  the  Holy  Cily,  388,  889.  Subsequent  history  not  written,  389.  Pilgrims 
resume  their  visits,  390.  Arculfns,  390. — ftsjt  Till.  Pilgrims  increnaa  in  spite  of  tho 
change  of  dynasty  and  consequent  oppressions,  890.  St  Willibald,  890.  Civil  war ; 
convent  of  MSr  £4ba  plundered,  and  Elantberopolis  destroyed,  391.  HSrfln  er-RashSd 
and  Charlemagne,  thrar  friendship,  891,  892. — Csnl.  IX.  Diasensions  and  oppressions, 
892.  Tha  monk  Bernard,  393.  State  of  the  edifices  around  the  Holy  Sepnlohre,  398. 
Decay  of  the  Ahassides,  393. — CenL  X.  The  Fatiinites  of  Egypt,  898.  New  oppres- 
sions of  the  Holy  City,  393.     Merchants  of  Amalfi  found  a  church  and  hospital,  394. 

Cent.  XI.  The  Khalif  el-Hakim,  394,  393.  His  persecution  of  tiie  Christians,  895. 
Persecution  of  the  Jews  in  Europe,  896.  Hakim  makes  concessions  to  tho  Christiana, 
396.  Vast  increase  of  pilgrims  of  all  classes,  896.  Eohert  of  Normandy  a  pilgrim,  397. 
Way  tlirough  Hungary,  398.  Lietbert  of  Cambray,  398.  Pilgrimage  of  tSia  three 
Gorman  bishops,  398-400,  Successes  of  the  Turkman  Togml  Beg^  40O.  Kingdom 
of  tie  Se^neides,  400.  Invaaon  of  Syria  and  Egypt,  400.  Jerusalem  made  over 
to  Ortok,  401.  Indignation  of  the  west,  401,  403.  Excasses  of  the  Turkmans  ia 
the  Holy  City,  402.  Pilgrimages  nevertheless  eonlanue,  408.  Poverty  and  dis- 
tress, 403,  403. 

Peter  the  Hermit  ci^ts  Jerusalem,  403.  He  returns  and  preaches  a  crusado,  403, 
First  army  of  crusaders  destjoyad,  408.    Second  army  reaohes  aud  seizes  Aatloch,  401. 
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Great  battle  aud  victory,  404.  Tliey  break  np  for  Jerusalem,  404.  Naw  revolution 
in  Syria,  40i.  Jerusalem  taken  by  tha  Egyptians,  404.  Cnptured  by  flie  crusaders, 
July  16th,  1099 ;  charchea  and  conventB  erected,  406.  Few  remains  now  of  the  Chris- 
tittn  dominioc,  lOB.  Eeeonqneet  by  Saladin,  405.  Importance  of  Jerusalem  dimia- 
iBhed,  406.  Few  TidBsitiidBS ;  building  of  tlie  walls,  406.  Burning  of  the  olinrch  of 
the  Holy  SepuloLrB  in  1808,  406.  Becomes  subject  iu  1832  to  Mnhammed  'Aly  of 
Egypt,  400,     Seized  by  tbe  FellaUin,  407.     RcTerls  to  the  Saltan  in  1840,  407. 

IL  ChokOH  Off  THE  Holy  SEPn[.cHKE,  407-418.  Diffioolty  as  to  the  jdenti^ 
of  tbe  Sepnlcbre ;  place  of  crucifijdoD,  407,  408.  Questioned  by  Korle  and  Clarte  ; 
BOpported  by  Chateaubriand,  etc  408. — Topograpbieal  argument  j  the  nature  of  the 
ground  shows  that  the  ancient  second  wall  mnst  have  enclosed  tbe  preMut  site,  409, 
410.— Historical  argmnont;  Chateaubriand's  statemout,  411,  Examination  of  the 
same,  413-414.  Silence  of  Kusebius,  414.  No  tradition  of  tlia  spot  probably  esLeted  j 
or  if  there  did,  it  could  not  be  conclusive,  116,  Similar  tradition  as  to  tJiO  place  of  the 
Ascension,  il5  ;  and  of  the  Nativity,  416.    Result,  417,  418. 

IIL  Statistics,  418-438.  Fallen  state  of  Jerusalem,  418,  Egyptian  dominion, 
provinces,  etc.  419.  Garrison,  419.  Populaaon,  usnally  overcated,  430,  431.  The 
Jaws,  433.  Latin  Chrisliaus,  423.  Latin  convents,  i33.  Native  Greek  Christians 
are  aH  Arabs,  434,  Greet  convents,  peopled  by  foreign  Greeks,  434.  Greek  bishops, 
434,  4S5.  Armenians,  435.  Copts,  435.  Chapels  in  the  church  of  the  Holy  Sopul- 
ohre,  435.  Quarrels  between  tile  Greeks  and  Latins,  4Sfi,  426.  The  Mug  of  France 
protector  of  the  Latins,  426. — Taxes  in  Jerusalem ;  Ehsraj  and  Firdeh  defined,  436. 
Depreciation  of  currency,  437,  Bazars  and  gardens,  437.  Excessive  deamess  of  Ut- 
ing,  428.    Manufactures  and  trade  in  Jerusalem,  438. 

IV.  CuHATB,  438.  Wet  and  dry  seasons,  439.  Antumnal  and  winter  rains,  429, 
Snow  and  ice,  439.  No  particnlar  periods  of  early  and  lattor  rain,  439.  Eadnsss  of 
roads  in  winter,  429.  Spring  showers,  430.  Summer  without  riun  and  cloudless,  430. 
Temperature,  430.  The  harvest  at  different  times  in  different  tracts,  431.  Land  be- 
comes parched,  431. 

V.  Bbthahv,  431.  Escursion  thither  und  description,  431,  433.  Pretended 
tomb  of  Lazarus,  432.    Historical  Notices,  432,  433.    No  trace  of  Bethphage,  433. 


SECTION    IX. 

j£  Jekttsalem  to  Bethel,  hto. 
Pages  434-4  G  5. 

General  plan  of  travel,  434.  Uncertain  topography,  434.  Conliision  »rf  travel- 
lers, 434,  436.  Arabic  Lists  of  names,  ete.  485. — iWay  4^4.  Preparations  and  ana- 
panions,  436.  Setting  of^  436.  Tiew  of  city  from  northern  part  of  Mount  of  Olives, 
43T,  'AuSta,  AiuOhotli,  437.  Extensive  views,  438.  General  charaBtec  of  tiio  region, 
488.  Guide,  439.  lEzraeh,  439.  Wide  views  to  Jordan,  ete.  439.  Jeba',  Geba,  440, 
141.  VBlley,  scene  of  Jonathan's  adventure,  441.  MOkhmis,  Mii^mash,  443.  Deir 
Dnwan,  442,  443.  Way  to  Taiyibeh,  443,  444.  Taiyibeli,  444-447.  Hospitality, 
the  Medifeh  or  inn,  445.  Restless  night,  446.  Population  and  taxes,  44G.  Probably 
(JpSra,  .^lArow,  and  also  Ephram,  447. 
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M^  t!  Way  to  B  tn  44  i-i  E!  U  It  Bet!  S  th  1  44b  4  1 
Euina  of  chur  !i  a  at  some  6i  tan  e  US  Ruma  and  spa  oufl  ese  o  i4B  H** 
Breafefe  t  mlk  and  fine  tntter  449  H  sto  al  Not  s,  449-461  El  Bf  eb 
Beeroth  461-463  EJjn  Allah  a  Christ  an  t  lloge  4  3  4  4.  irab  Eohoflmaster 
4S4  A  q  ami  454  El-J!b  f  6  m  464  45T  Posil  on  a  d  rema  n  456  H  s 
tor  cal  Not  esa  455  467  ^oby  lamwU  45  4rO  P  ete  ded  tomb  ot  Samnel,  467 
Prospect,  468  Ivot  tiie  Kioiab  of  S  mn  1  458  iCO  H  -t.  of  tbe  trad  t  o  io" 
Probaily  Vizp  h  460  W  ady  Be  t  Hanma,  460  4G1  Ectuin  to  Te  naalem  tbl 
— ^ot  ee  of  Kulf  meh  461  Horses  for  hi  o  46  Saddles  etc  4(,  Rale  of 
traTfil,  462 

Eesi  Its  hi^lv  grat  fyin"  4b2  463  Api  aob  of  Seni  e  h'Uib  aa  doa  bed  by 
IsB  ah  41j3  Nob  4b4  Many  p  esent  n  mea  doul  tl  a  ol  Heb  ew  o  „  Q  464  4b6 
Same  name  m  several  places,  itio. 


SECTION    X. 

EsOUBSIOH  TO   'AlH"  JlBT,    THE   DeAD    SeA,    THE   JoEBAN,    ETC. 

Pages  466-580. 

Short  stay  In  Jerusalem,  466.  Insecnclty  of  these  distiiota,  466.  Procure  guides 
from  tbe  allegEd  robbers,  467. — May  S&.  Difficulty  with  the  Mukariyeh,  468.  Ma?- 
eage  to  the  governor,  468.  Dopsjtnre,  469.  Kacbel's  tomb,  469.  Pretended  well  of 
David,  470.  Aqueduct  fi»m  Solomon's  Pools,  470.  BetJikhsn,  470-478.  Meet  an 
anaed  party  of  Bedawin,  470.     Hist.  Notiees,  471.     Character  of  present  inhabitants, 

472.  Disarming  of  tbe  people,  472.     Illnalration  of  "  spreading  garments  in  tbe  way," 

473.  Eefleotions,  173.  Wells  over  the  aqueduct,  473.  Way  to  the  Pools,  474.  Meaa- 
nremanta,  474,  47S.  Supply  of  water,  475,  476.  Way  t«  the  Frank  monutain,  fcias, 
jEtai?  477.  =  Sheep  of  Palestine,  477.  Appearanoa  of  the  Frank  moautai'ij  478. 
Bains  of  an  aiieient  fortress  at  flie  top,  478.  Prospect,  478,  479.  Name  -"d  legend, 
479.  Probably  ancient  ffam/nnK,  480,  Perhaps  also  .eeti-Aaecei-tnt,  4Pf,  481.  Wady 
Khiireitfln  and  cavern,  481,  Encampment  of  the  Ta'amirah,  482  Cbaraotoc  of  the 
tribe,  483.  Sheikh  Muhammed  the  Khatib,  onr  guide,  483.  l^it  ftom  tie  Shdkh  of 
tlie  JebMEn,  484. 

Mag  9th.  Bedawk  camp  and  flocks,  484,  485.  -Baking  and  chmrang,  485. 
Grinding  witli  the  hand-mill,  485.  Tekua,  Teboa,  '«  ruins,  etc.  486,  487.  Out 
fnrfliec  course,  487,  488.  Bir  oz-Za'feranoh,  488.  -ireat  Wady  el  Ehulil,  489.  Gen- 
eral character  of  the  refpon,  489.  Beni  Na'tm,  'loak  and  village,  480-491.  Estea- 
rive  view,  490.  Probably  the  Caphaf  Barucka  »f  Jerome,  490.  Further  conrse,  490. 
7M,Z^iW.  PlainwestofEurmid,  493.  ■' Plucking  the  ears  of  com,"  493.  Way 
to  Knrmn!,  Ciand,  493.  Proceed  to  Ma'iii  Mam,  493,  PeaaanlB  from  Yutla,  timid, 
493. — Man  lOlh.  View  from  Ma^n,  incl'iding  nine  sneient  places,  493-495.  Impres- 
Eion  of  tie  peasants  that  the  Franks  vfill  come  and  take  posseadon,  495. — Return 
to  Carmcl ;  its  remains,  495,  496.  Castle,  496.  Histi  Notices,  497.  Scene  of  Da- 
vid's adventure  witJi  Nabal,  498,  Similarity  of  personal  manners  at  the  present 
day,  498, 

Proceed  eastwards  fowaids  the  Dead  aca,  493,  Camp  of  the  Ea'abineh,  499. 
Descent  great }  coimtry  becomes  desert,  499,  500.    Bcdcn,  "  vrildemess  of  En-gedi," 
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600,  Coiilinniil  diaappointmeut,  501.     First  view  of  Dead  sea  in  its  doep  cliasm, 

601,  502,  General  cliaracter,  paainsula,  and  slioals,  601.  Hiyr  Dsdnm,  602.  Moiin- 
taina  and  general  irapresMon,  503,  503.  Descent  of  tie  pass,  603,  Optionl  illnsion 
of  an  island,  503,  504  Fountain  ol '  4in  Jidj,  50t  Alarm,  504  Tresa,  plants,  and 
thicket  below  tlia  fonntain,  606,  Daacont  to  the  shore ,  ncli  plain  with  f,irdanB  of 
encumbers,  505,  ^06  "Water  of  the  sea,  its  appearance  and  bnojancj,  60b,  '>07 
Driftwood,  607.  MeasnremBnts,  307  Climate,  607  Ancient  in-jeiJi ,  Hiotoiical 
Notices,  508 

Thb  Dead  Sba,  60')-5 J4  LengHi  an^  brea  1th,  609  — i  orm  and  character  of  the 
BhoTBo,  610,  Phenomena,  611,  51K.  Mmexal  productions,  512.  Depression  ol  the 
level  of  tha  sea,  513.— Characlfir  of  the  waters,  613.  Analyses,  51*,  515.  Level  of 
the  water  varies,  616,  Depoates  of  salt,  615,  616,  Sea  contains  neitlier  animal  nor 
vegetaWe  life,  61S,  617.— Asphaltum,  617.— The  peninsula,  518-5S1,— The  ford,  621, 
—Apples  of  Sodom,  probably  the  'Osher,  622-624. 

J/(^  lliS.  Sunrise,  song  of  birds,  524.  Ascent  of  the  pass,  stern  magniScenoe  of 
the  prospect,  624.  Sebbeh,  tha  ancient  Maaada,  525,  536,  Journey  along  the  west- 
em  side  of  ths  Dead  H^a,  526-533.  Tha  Eashaideh,  627.  Wady  Derejeh,  528. 
Encamp  on  the  cliff  above  'Ain  TerSbeh,  528,  Prospect  of  the  sea,  629.  Circiiitoua 
route,  629.  Great  Arab  road  along  the  aea,  6B0.  Evening  view,  6S0, — Mag  12(4. 
Desert  region,  681.  Wady  er-Enhib,  the  continuation  of  the  Kidron,  631.  Kas  el- 
Feshfchah  and  view,  631,  632.  Purtfaar  N.  the  sea  contracts,  633,  Descent  to  the 
shore,  rugged  way,  632,  Horse  falls  from  a  ledge,  682,  Stjuk-slone,  633.  'Ain 
el-Feshkhah,  583,  Proceed  along  the  shore ;  ripe  berries  of  tha  Ghiirkiid ;  immonsa 
lizard,  633,  634.  Appaaranoe  of  tha  tract,  nitrous  crust,  534,  Turn  off  towards  the 
Jordan,  634,  Crossing-place  el-Helu;  ^pearauce  of  the  river,  535.  Its  banks  and 
verdure,  585,  536,  Eapid  cnn'cnt,  depti,  etc.  536.  Bathe  m  its  stream,  535.  Differ- 
ent points  in  view,  5SG,  537. 
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INTEODUCTION.— GREECE  AND  EGYPT. 

The  following  work  contains  the  description  of  a  journey, 
which  had  heen  the  object  of  my  ardent  -wiehes,  and  had  en- 
tered into  all  my  plans  of  life  for  more  than  fifteen  years. 
During  a  former  residence  of  several  years  in  Europe,  fiom 
A.  D.  1826  to  1830,  I  had  hoped  that  a  fit  opportunity  for 
such  a  journey  would  have  presented  itself;  hut  for  much  of 
that  time  Syria  was  the  seat  of  war  and  commotion  ;  and  this, 
combined  with  other  circumstances,  dissuaded  me  from  making 
the  attempt.  In  the  year  1832,  the  Kev.  Eli  Smith,  American 
missionary  at  Beirlit,  made  a  visit  to  the  United  States ;  Lav- 
ing recently  returned  from  a  long  journey  with  the  Eev.  Mr. 
Dwight  to  Armenia  and  Persia.  He  had  in  former  days  heen 
my  pupil  and  friend ;  and  a  visit  to  the  Holy  Land  naturally 
became  a  topic  of  conversation  between  us.  It  was  agreed  that 
we  would,  if  possible,  make  such  a  journey  together  at  some 
future  time  ;  and  the  same  general  plan  was  then  marked  out, 
which  we  have  since  been  permitted  to  execute.  A  prominent 
feature  of  the  plan  was,  to  penetrate  from  Mount  Sinai  by 
'Akahah  to  Wady  Mlisa,  and  thence  to  Hebron  and  Jerusa- 
lem ;  not  knowing  at  the  time  that  any  part  of  this  route  had 
been  already  explored ;  though  it  has  since  become  almost  a 
highway  for  travellers.  I  count  myself  fortunate  in  having  been 
thus  early  assured  of  the  company  of  one,  who,  by  his  famiHar 
and  accurate  knowledge  of  the  Awbic  language,  by  his  acq^uaint- 
ance  with  the  people  of  Syria,  and  by  the  experience  gained  in 
former  extensive  journeys,  was  so  well  quahfied  to  alleviate  the 
dif&cidties  and  overcome  the  obstacles  which  usually  accompany 
oriental  travel  Indeed,  to  these  qualifications  of  my  compan- 
ion, combmed  with  his  taste  for  geographical  and  historical  re- 
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searches,  and  }iis  tact  iu  eliciting  and  sifting  tlie  information  to 
be  obtained  from  an  Arab  population,  are  mainly  to  be  ascribed 
the  more  important  and  interesting  results  of  our  journey.  For 
I  am  well  aware,  that  had  I  been  compelled  to  travel  with  an 
ordinary  uneducated  interpreter,  I  should  naturally  have  under- 
taken much  less  than  we  together  have  actually  accomplished  ; 
while  many  points  of  interest  would  have  been  overlooked,  and 
many  inquiries  would  have  remained  without  Batisfactory  an- 
swers.' 

Embarldng  with  my  ft,mily  at  New- York,  July  17th,  1837,  we 
had  a  favourable  voyage  across  the  Atlantic,  and  landed  at  Liver- 
pool on  the  eighteenth  day.  We  passed  on  to  London ;  stopping 
for  a  few  days  in  Leamington  and  its  charming  environs  ;  and 
also  a  few  days  amid  the  calm  dignity  of  Oxford  and  its  scholastic 
halls.  In  London  it  was  now  the  season  when  "  all  the  world  is 
out  of  town ; "  yet  some  veterans  in  oriental  travel  were  stiU  there ; 
and  I  received  many  hints  of  information,  which  were  afterwards 
of  great  use  to  me.  After  a  few  weeks,  we  proceeded  by  Ant- 
werp and  Brussels  to  Cologne  ;  and  thence  by  easy  land-journeys 
up  the  glorious  Rhine  to  Frankfort ;  and  so  by  "Weimar  and  Halle 
to  Berlin.  Here  I  had  hoped  to  learn  much  from  Hitter,  as  to 
many  points  of  inquiry  lying  out  of  my  own  department ;  but 
he  was  absent,  himself  engaged  in  esploring  the  classic  soil  of 
Greece  and  its  remoter  islands. 

Leaving  my  family  with  their  friends  in  Germany,  I  set  off 
from  Berhn  on  the  13th  Nov.  by  way  of  Halle  ;  where  Gesenius, 
Tholuck,  and  Eoediger,  suggested  many  topics  of  importance  in 
respect  to  the  researches  on  which  1  was  about  to  enter.  My 
course  was  now  by  Vienna  to  Trieste,  The  whole  jouniey  was 
exceedingly  uncomfortable,  a  constant  succession  of  cold  storms 
of  rain  and  snow,  heavy  roads,  and  all  the  discomforts  and 
drearine^  of  an  early  winter.  During  the  whole  interval  from 
Berlin  to  Trieste,  the  sun  appeared  only  on  two  days  ;  and  then 
but  for  a  short  time.  I  entered  Trieste  in  a  driving  snow-storm, 
which  abated  for  a  time  only  to  change  its  character  and  return 
with  new  vehemence  in  another  form,  as  a  furious  Levanter, 
accompanied  by  torrents  of  rain.  The  next  morning,Nov.  30th, 
aU  traces  of  winter  hibd  dkappeared,  except  the  snows  along 
the  summits  of  the  FriuKan  Alps,  The  brilliant  sky  of  Italy 
was  again  cloudless  ;  and  balmy  breezes,  as  of  spring,  were  playing 
upon  the  bright  waters  of  the  Adriatic.  It  was  an  almost  in- 
stantaneous change  from  winter  in  its  rudest  forms,  to  the 
brightness  and  deliciousne^  of  May.     I  eould  not  but  hail  the 

'  The   reEulta  of  Mr.  Smith's  journey     Ressoreies  in  Armenia,  etc.,  63/  Measrs.  Smfti 
to  Armenia,  above  ftlliiiied  to,  hsi-e  teen    a!,d  DmsH.     Bost,  1883.     Lond.  1884. 
given  to  the  imlilic  in  tlio  work  cntltlecl. 
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change  with  gratitude,  and  regai-d  it  as  a  fevourable  omen ;  and 
from  that  time  onward  the  progre^  of  ray  journey  was  never 
retarded  for  an  hour,  nor  scarcely  for  a  moment  rendered  uncom- 
fortable, by  any  unfevourable  state  of  the  weather. 

I  had  chosen  the  route  hy  Trieste  as  the  shortest ;  and  was 
gratified  to  find  that  it  had  been  recently  rendered  still  shorter 
by  the  arrangement  of  the  steamers  of  the  Austrian  Lloyd  to  run 
twice  a  month,  both  to  Constantinople  and  Alexandria,  In 
London  I  hall  made  diligent  inquiry  ;  but  was  unable  to  leam, 
with  certainty,  that  any  steamer  was  running  from  Trieste  to  the 
Levant.  In  Berhn  too  I  had  made  similar  inquiries,  especially 
at  the  embassies  of  England,  Austria,  and  Bavaria,  with  no 
better  success ;  but  finally  obtained  the  desired  information  at 
the  Post  Office.  This  route  also  afforded  two  important  ad- 
vantages over  the  Danube  route  fi-om  Vienna  to  Constantinople  ; 
first,  because  I  could  thus  pass  a  fortnight  at  Athens,  and  yet 
reach  Egypt  at  the  allotted  time  ;  and  further,  because  I  could 
thus  enter  Egypt  from  Greece  without  quarantine ;  while  all  per- 
sons coming  to  Egypt  from  any  part  of  the  Turliish  empire,  were 
subjected  to  a  quarantine  of  three  weete. 

On  the  Ist  of  December  I  embarked  at  Trieste ;  havjng  been 
joined  almost  at  the  last  moment  by  two  young  countrymen, 
who  continued  to  be  my  companions  in  Egypt,  and  one  of  them 
also  in  the  Holy  Land.  Our  vessel  was  the  Giovanni  Arciduca 
d' Austria,  under  the  command  of  Oapt.  Pietro  Marasso,  one  of 
the  most  intelligent  and  gentlemanly  commanders,  whom  it  has 
been  my  fortune  to  meet  with.  Seven  months  afterwards,  I 
found  this  steamer  plying  between  Syra  and  Alexandria ;  and 
Oapt.  Marasso  in  command  of  the  Mahmoudie,  a  lai^er  vessel 
running  between  Syra  and  Constantinople. — It  was  a  lovely  sun- 
set as  we  glided  out  of  the  harbour  of  Trieste ;  a  flood  of  golden 
light  was  poured  upon  the  glassy  waters  and  upon  the  eastern 
mountain,  sprinkled  with  white  cottages  and  country  seats,  from 
which  it  was  reflected  back  upon  the  city  and  shipping  below. 
We  passed  swiftly  by  the  gulf  of  Capo  d'Istria ;  saw  the  lights 
of  Isola  and  the  light-house  of  Pirano ;  and  then  in  darkness 
laid  our  course  for  Ancona, 

The  next  morning  was  br^ht  and  beautiful ;  before  us  was 
the  Italian  coast,  over  which  towered  the  snow-capped  ridges  of 
the  Apennines.  At  9  o'clock  we  cast  anchor  in  the  rock-bound 
and  picturesque  harbour  of  Ancona  ;  where  we  lay  till  towards 
evening,  and  then  pursued  our  way  along  the  Adriatic.  The 
next  day  we  were  plunging  against  a  head  wind  through  the 
midst  of  the  broadest  part  of  the  sea  ;  where  the  islands  and 
coasts  on  each  side  were  only  occasionally  visible.  Monte  Gar- 
gano  alone,  on  the  Italian  coast,  was  seen  the  whole  day.     But 
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the  morning  of  the  4tli  was  iDrilliant  and  exciting.  At  sunrise 
we  were  in  the  channel  of  Otranto,  abreast  of  the  little  island 
Saseno  and  Cape  Linguetta  ;  while  before  us  on  the  left  the  eye 
rested  in  fascination  upon  the  lofty  BummitB  of  the  Acroce- 
raunian  mountains,  the  terror  of  ancient  marineis,  wild,  dark, 
desolate  peaks,  as  iif  scathed  and  Wasted  by  lightning ;  whence 
their  name.  The  sun  was  now  rising  over  them  in  splendour. 
The  Albanian  coast  continues  onward  in  high  rocky  ridg-es; 
desolate,  hut  picturesque.  For  a  long  distance  fhere  was  no 
trace  of  human  habitations.  Afterwards,  a  few  miserable  villages 
were  seen  clinging  to  the  rocky  side  of  the  mountains  ;  but  no 
appearance  of  tillage,  and  hardly  of  vegetation.  In  the  after- 
noon we  approached  the  island  of  Corfu,  and  passing  onward 
through  the  enchanting  scenery  of  its  channel,  dropped  our  an- 
chor at  evening  io  its  harbour,  between  the  little  idand  of  Vido 
and  the  city.  The  whole  region,  the  island,  the  harboiir,  and 
the  opposite  Albanian  coast,  are  exceedingly  picturesque  ;  and 
in  the  impression  which  they  make,  reminded  mo  strongly  of 
the  bay  of  Naples  ;  though  every  thing  here  is  on  a  much  smaller 
scale. 

We  remained  at  Corfu  untU  the  evening  of  the  following  day, 
Dec.  Sth,  We  went  on  shore,  visited  the  various  quarters  of  the 
city,  enjoyed  the  prospect  from  the  light-house  on  the  high  rock 
of  tiie  citadel,  and  mingled  with  the  people.  Theywere  thefirst 
specimen  we  saw  of  a  Greek  population  ;  and  I  must  do  the 
Greek  nation  the  justice  to  say,  that  they  were  also  the  worst. 
The  streets  were  thronged  with  ragged,  cut-throat  looking  fellows, 
— fierce,  rugged,  weather-worn  visages,  who  might  well  have  sat 
for  Eyron's  pictures.  Our  old  friends,  the  Lazzaroni  of  Naples, 
are  gentlemen  in  comparison.  And  yet  these  Corfuites  might 
afford  to  look  down  upon  some  boat-loads  of  wild  Albanian 
peasants,  which  we  saw  in  the  harbour.  The  government  of  the 
Ionian  Islands,  under  the  direction  and  influence  of  the  Eng- 
lish Lord  High  Commissioner,  has  cstabhshed  many  schools,  in 
which  the  Scriptures  are  read.  Mr.  Lowndes,  the  intel%ent 
mi^ionary  of  the  London  Missionary  Society,  is  the  general  su- 
perintendent of  all  these  schools  throughout  the  Islands,  and  had 
just  returned  from  a  tour,  in  which  he  had  visited  eighty  schools. 
Ko  religious  instruction  is  given  in  them,  beyond  the  reading 
of  the  Scriptures.  According  to  the  estimate  of  Mr,  Lowndes,  who 
had  resided  twenty-two  years  in  Corfu,  the  city  contains  about 
16,000  inhabitants  ;  and  the  whole  island  about  35,000.  Other 
estimates  vary  much  from  this. 

Leaving  Corfu  at  sunset,  we  saw  during  the  evening  the 
islands  of  Paxos  and  Anti-Paxos  ;  and  passed  at  night  through 
the   channel  between  Santa  Maura  and  Theaki,  the   ancient 
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Itbaca.  We  of  course  lost  the  sight  of  Sappho'a  Leap  on  the 
western  coast  of  the  former.  The  morning  found  ua  some  dis- 
tance S.  E.  of  the  latter  island ;  of  which  we  had  a  distinct, 
though  not  a  close  -view  ;  yet  enough  to  awaken  aU  our  classic 
feeling,  and  call  up  vividly  before  us  Ulysses  and  the  great 
"Father  of  Song."  Both  these  islands,  as  also  Cephalonia, 
present  the  aspect  of  dart,  high,  rocky  mountains,  with  little 
appearance  of  fertiiity. 

We  entered  the  bay  of  Patraa,  and  anchored  in  its  roadstead 
for  some  hours.  The  bay  is  shut  in  by  mountains,  which  ex- 
clude the  winds.  The  weather  was  warm  and  sunny,  like  a  day 
of  June.  Patras  is  a  large  straggling  village  with  about  7000 
inhabitants,  lying  at  the  foot  of  the  western  slope  of  Mount 
Voda,  the  ancient  Panaehaicon,  Above  the  village  is  a  dis- 
mantled fortress ;  from  which  there  is  a  fine  prospect  of  the 
bay  and  its  shores.  The  plain  of  Patraa  is  fertile  and  tolera.bly 
well  tilled.  On  the  north  of  the  bay  is  the  ancient  .ffitolia ; 
here  one  sees  the  modern  Missilonghi  on  the  coast  ;  and  further 
east  the  month  of  the  Eurotas  ;  and  far  in  the  N.  E.  the  snowy 
summits  of  (Eta  and  Parnassus.  An  hour  or  more  N.  E.  of 
Patras  is  the  narrow  entrance  to  the  gulf  of  Lopanto,  defended 
by  two  fortresses  on  low  opposite  points  ;  and  just  beyond  is  the 
town  of  Lepanto  on  the  northern  coast. — Erom  Patras  the  mail 
is  usually  sent  by  land  to  Athens,  across  the  isthmus  of  Co- 
rinth ;  and  travellers  also  aiten  take  this  route. 

Towards  evening  we  were  again  upon  our  way  ;  and  passed 
during  the  night  along  the  coast  of  Arcadia.  The  next  morn- 
ing, soon  after  sunrise,  we  were  running  close  in  shore  and  near 
to  Navariuo  and  Modon ;  and  then,  rounding  the  islands  of 
Sapienza  and  Cabrera,  we  struck  across  the  bay  of  Koron  to  the 
coast  of  Maina.  Here  the  frowning  peaks  of  Pentedaktylon, 
the  ancient  Taygetus,  rose  in  majesty  before  our  view,  the 
loftiest  and  most  ru^ed  summits  of  the  Peloponnesus.  These 
mountains,  the  backbone  of  ancient  Laconia,  are  still  inhabited 
by  a  brave  and  high-spirited  people,  the  Mainotes  ;  who  boast 
that  they  are  of  pure  Spartan  descent,  and  that  they  have  never 
been  conquered.  The  events  of  recent  years,  however,  seem  to 
call  in  question  the  latter  of  these  assertions  ;  while  a  sprinkling 
of  Slavic  words  and  names  of  places,  are  thought  by  scholars 
versed  in  these  matters,  to  indicate  some  infusion  of  Slavic  blood. 
We  passed  quite  near  to  the  coast,  and  could  see  many  of  their 
villages,  mere  clusters  of  stone  hovels  with  square  towers  inter- 
mingled, for  the  purpose  of  defence  in  the  frequent  feuds  between 
femilies  and  neighbours,  which  were  formerly  so  common.  The 
stem  hand  of  a  regular  government  has  l^sened  the  number  of 
these  feudsj  and  destroyed  many  of  these  private  castles.     The 
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people  aro  turning  their  attention  more  to  the  arts  of  ^leace  and 
civilization.  They  have  demanded  teachers  ;  and  a  mieaionaiy 
station  had  just  heen  estahhshed  among  them  by  the  American 
Board,  under  the  patronage  of  the  fine  old  Mainote  Bey, 
Mavromichalis,  with  every  encouragement  and  prospect  of 
success. 

In  the  afternoon  we  turned  the  high  rocky  point  of  Cape 
Matapan,  and  struck  across  the  Baconian  gulf  to  the  northward 
of  Cerigo  towards  Cape  Malio.  This  latter  cape  we  passed  at 
evening ,;  and  bore  away  during  the  night  for  Hydra.  In  the 
morning  of  Dec.  8th,  we  were  abreast  of  this  island  at  some 
distance  from  it ;  and  could  see  on  our  right  the  little  island  of 
St.  Geo]^,  and  the  remoter  ones  of  Zea  and  Thermia.  Cape 
Colonna  Was  also  visible,  and  the  island  Helena  beyond  ;  whHe 
before  us  lay  Mount  Hymettus,  upon  which  a  cloud  was  dis- 
charging its  snows.  As  we  advanced,  the  Acropolis  and  then 
Mount  Pentelicus  opened  upon  the  view ;  and  rounding  the 
promontory  of  Mynichia,  we  cast  anchor  at  11-^  o'clock  in  the 
oval  land-locked  basin  of  the  Pirfeus.  We  were  somewhat 
astonished  to  find  fiacres  in  waiting,  apparently  of  G-erman 
manufecture  ;  and  in  one  of  them  we  were  soon  on  our  way 
along  a  Macadamized  road  to  the  city  of  Athens,  a  distance  of 
six  English  miles, 

Thia  drive  was  accompanied  by  sad  feehngs.  The  day 
was  cloudy,  cold,  and  cheerless.  The  plain  and  niountains 
around,  the  scenes  of  so  many  thnlling  associations,  were  un- 
tilled  and  desolate ;  and  on  every  side  were  seen  the  noblest 
monuments  of  antiquity  in  rujns,  now  serving  to  mark  only  the 
downfall  of  human  greatness  and  of  human  pride.  Nor  did  the 
entrance  to  the  city  tend  to  dissipate  these  feelings.  Small 
dwellings  of  stone,  huddled  togeliier  along  narrow,  crooked, 
unpaved,  filthy  lanes,  are  not  the  Athens  which  the  scholar 
loves  in  imf^nation  to  contemplate.  Yet  they  constitute,  with 
a  few  exceptions,  the  whole  of  modem  Athens.  Even  in  its 
best  parts,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  the  court  itself,  there  is  often 
an  air  of  haste  and  shabbiness,  which,  although  not  a  matter  of 
wonder  under  the  circumstances  in  which  the  city  has  been  built 
up,  cannot  fail  to  excite  in  the  stranger  a  feeling  of  disappoint- 
ment and  sadness.  This  however  does  not  last  long.  The  force 
of  historical  associations  is  too  powerf'ul  not  to  triumph  over 
present  degradation  ;  and  the  traveller  soon  forgets  the  scenes 
before  him,  and  dwells  only  on  the  remembrance  of  the  past. 

We  found  a  welcome  home  in  the  hospitable  mansions  of 
Messrs  King  and  Hill,  American  missionaries  ;  and  rejoiced  to 
learn  that  their  exertions  in  behalf  of  education  and  religious 
instruction  are  duly  acknowledged  by  the  Greek  people,  and  are 
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bearing  good  fiuit.  The  clergy,  as  is  well  known,  are  in  gen- 
eral opposed  to  euch.  labours ;  and  the  govei'nment  to  a  great 
degree  indifferent ;  except  in  respect  to  the  female  schools  of 
Mrs.  Hill,  which  the  government  has  so  far  encouraged,  as  to 
furnish  at  its  own  cost  a  certain  nuraljeT  of  pupils,  to  be  after- 
wards employed  as  teachers  in  national  female  schools. 

It  would  not  become  me  to  enter  into  any  details  respecting 
the  antiquities  of  Athens.  Greece  was  not  the  object  of  my 
journey ;  nor  had  a  visit  to  Athens  made  part  of  my  original 
plan.  I  was  therefore  not  prepared  to  investigate  its  remains, 
any  further  than  I  could  gather  information  on  the  spot  from  the 
excellent  works  of  Col.  Leake  and  Dr.  Wordsworth.'  Yet  no 
one  can  visit  Athens  without  receiving  a  profound  impression  of 
its  ancient  taste  and  splendour  ;  and  the  record  of  this  impres- 
sion in  my  own  case,  k  all  that  I  can  give. 

The  most  striking  feature  ia  Athens  is  doubtless  the  Acro- 
polis. It  ia  a  mass  of  rock,  which  rose  precipitously  in  the  midst 
of  the  ancient  city,  and  is  still  accessible  only  on  its  N.  W.  part. 
On  the  oblong  area  of  its  levelled  surface  were  collected  the 
noblest  monuments  of  Grecian  taflte ;  it  was  the  very  sanctuary 
of  the  arte,  the  glory,  and  the  religion  of  ancient  Athens.  The 
majestic  Propylffia,  the  beautiful  Erectheum,  and  the  sub- 
lime Parthenon,  all  built  of  the  purest  marble,  though  now 
mined  and  broken  down,  stiU  attest  the  former  splendours  of 
the  place,  and  exhibit  that  perfect  unity  of  the  simple,  the  sub- 
lime, and  the  beautiful,  to  which  only  Grecian  taste  ever 
attained.  In  this  respect,  there  ia  no  other  spot  like  it  on  earth. 
Borne  has  nothing  to  compare  with  it ;  and  the  vast  masses  of 
Egyptian  architecture,  while  they  almost  oppress  the  mind  with 
the  idea  of  immensity,  leave  no  impression  of  beauty  or  sim- 
plicity. 

My  first  visit  in  Athens  was  to  the  Areopagus,  where  Paul 
preached.'  This  is  a  narrow  naked  ridge  of  limestone  rock, 
rising  gradually  from  the  northern  end,  and  terminating  ab- 
ruptly on  the  south,  overagainst  the  west  end  of  the  Acropolis, 
from  which  it  beara  about  north  ;  being  separated  from  it  by  an 
elevated  valley.  This  southern  end  is  fifty  or  sixty  feet  above 
the  said  valley ;  though  yet  much  lower  than  the  Acropolis. 
On  its  top  are  still  to  be  seen  the  seats  of  the  judges  and 
parties,  hewn  in  the  rock ;  and  towards  the  8.  W,  is  a  descent 
by  a  flight  of  steps,  also  cut  in  the  rock,  into  the  valley 
below.  On  the  west  of  the  ridge,  in  the  valley  between  it 
and  the  Pnyx,  was  the  ancient  market,  and  on  the  8.  E.  side, 
the  later  or  new  market.     In  which  of  these  it  was  that  Paul 

the  nairaliye  In  Acts  17,  16  sq. 
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"dieputed  daily,"  it  is  of  course  impossible  to  tell;  but  from 
either,  it  was  only  a  short  distance  to  the  foot  of  "  Mare  Hill,"  up 
■which  Paul  was  probably  conducted  by  the  flight  of  steps  just 
mentioned.  Standing  on  this  elevated  platform,  surrounded  by 
the  learned  and  the  mee  of  Athens,  the  multitude  perhaps 
being  on  the  steps  and  in  the  vale  below,  Paul  had  directly  before 
him  the  far  famed  Acropolis  with  its  wonders  of  Grecian  art ; 
and  beneath  him,  on  his  left,  the  majestic  Theseium,  the  earhest 
and  still  most  perfect  of  Athenian  structures  ;  while  all  around 
other  temples  and  altars  filled  the  whole  city.  Yet  here,  amid 
all  these  objects  of  which  the  Athenians  were  so  proud,  Paul 
hesitated  not  to  exclaim ;  "  God,  who  made  the  world  and  all 
things  that  are  therein/ — He  being  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth, 
dwelleth  not  in  temples  made  with  hands ! "  Ou  the  Acropolis, 
too,  were  the  three  celebrated  statues  of  Minerva ;  one  of  oHve 
wood  ;  another  of  gold  and  ivory  in  the  Parthenon,  the  master- 
piece of  Phidias ;  and  the  colossal  statue  in  the  open  air,  the 
point  of  whose  spear  was  seen  over  the  Parthenon  by  those 
sailing  along  the  gulf.  To  these  Paul  probably  referred  and 
pointed,  when  he  went  on  to  affirm,  that  "  the  Godhead  is  not 
like  unto  gold,  or  silver,  or  stone,  graven  by  art  and  man's 
device. "  Indeed  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  of  any  thing  more 
adapted  to  the  circumstances  of  time  and  place,  than  is  the 
whole  of  this  masterly  address ;  but  the  fidl  force  and  energy 
and  boldness  of  the  Apostle's  language,  can  be  duly  felt,  only 
when  one  has  stood  upon  the  spot.  The  course  of  the  argu- 
ment too  is  masterly ;  so  entirely  adapted  to  the  acuto  and 
susceptible  minds  of  his  Athenian  audience. 

Directly  overa^inst  the  Areopagus,  and  in  ftJl  view  of  the 
place  thus  consecrated  by  the  labours  of  the  great  Apostle  of 
the  Grentil^,  ia  another  spot  still  more  distinctly  marked,  and 
hardly  less  interesting,  as  being  the  undoubted  scene  of  the 
patriotic  exertions  of  the  great  Athenian  orator.  On  the  east- 
em  slope  of  the  longer  lull,  whch  runs  parallel  to  the  Areopagus 
in  the  west,  lies  the  Pnyx,  the  place  where  the  assembhes  of 
tho  Athenian  people  were  held  in  the  open  air.  It  is  a  semi- 
circular area  ;  the  rock  on  the  upper  part  having  been  cut  away 
to  tho  depth  of  eight  or  ten  feet ;  and  the  lower  part  being  in 
some  places  built  up  in  a  stra^ht  line  with  Cyclopean  walla. 
At  the  highest  point,  in  the  middle  of  the  arc,  a  square  mass  of 
the  rock  is  left  projecting  into  the  area,  with  steps  to  ascend  it 
on  the  sides.  Here  was  the  spot,  the  very  Bema,  on  which 
Demosthenes  stood,  when  he  addressed  the  Athenian  people  iu 
those  strains  of  fervid  eloquence,  which 

"  Sliook  th'  siaenal,  and  fulmined  over  Greece, 
To  Jlacedon,  and  Artaserxea'  thtone." 
i.  IX  12 
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The  exactness  of  thia  locality  cannot  well  ho  drawn  in  question. 
It  is  true,  that  the  Bema  stood  originally  on  the  summit  of  the 
ridge,  some  yards  above  the  present  spot,  whence  the  orator 
could  see  the  Pirfeus  and  its  fleets ;  but  its  position  had  been 
changed  long  before  the  days  of  Demosthenes.' 

One  afternoon  we  rode  with  Mr.  Hill  to  the  supposed  site 
of  the  Academy,  where  Plato  taught  his  '  words  of  wisdom.' 
There  is  nothing  to  mark  the  site  definitely.  It  lies  N.  B.  of 
the  city  in  the  plain,  beyond  the  Oephieus,  which  is  here  a 
brawling  brook,  much  used  for  irrigating  the  adjacent  fields  and 
gardens  The  whole  traot  is  covered  with  olive  groves.  We 
returned  by  the  hill  of  Kolonos,  the  scene  of  the  (Edipus  Colo- 
neus  of  Sophocles ;  where  once  stood  a  temple  of  Neptune, 
This  hill  affords  a  noble  view  of  Athens  and  its  environs.  It 
"vsa  a  splendid  afternoon ;  and  the  atmosphere  had  all  that 
perfect  clearness  and  transparency  for  which  the  climate  of 
Attica  is  remarkable  ;  fer  surpassing  in  this  respect  the  slcy  of 
Italy  or  of  any  other  country  known  to  me.  Remote  objects 
wei-e  seen  with  the  utmost  distinctness ;  the  island  of  Hydra 
seemed  to  be  hardly  ten  miles  off ;  though  its  real  distance  is 
more  than  forty  English  miles.  The  sun  went  down  while  we 
were  yet  upon  the  hall,  pouring  a  flood  of  transparent  glory  over 
the  landscape  ;  and  as  the  reflection  of  hia  last  beams  lingered 
upon  the  Parthenon,  and  slowly  ascended  the  dark  sides  of 
Mount  Hymettus  beyond,  they  were  followed  by  hues  of  bril- 
liant purple,  which  also  climbed  the  heights  of  Hymettus,  and 
spread  themselves  abroad  upon  the  sky. 

Another  day  we  rode  with  the  same  fiiend  to  the  ancient 
quarries  on  the  side  of  Hymettus  ;  and  then  to  a  farm  near  the 
foot  of  the  mountain,  Hymettus  was  of  old  celebrated  for  its 
honey  ;  and  large  quantities  of  it  are  still  collected  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. On  the  farm  we  visited,  there  were  about  two 
hundred  hives  of  bees ;  and  the  people  were  then  engaged  in 
gathering  the  honey.  This  was  a  second  harvest  (in  Decem- 
ber) ;  the  first  and  greater  one  being  in  August.  We  were 
gratified  in  being  able  to  taste  the  honey  of  Hymettus,  at  its 
foimtain-head ;  though  I  cannot  award  to  it  the  palm  of  superior 
excellence,  which  both  the  ancient  and  modem  Athenians  have 
claimed  for  it.  It  is  dark  coloured,  and  has  a  very  strong  flavour 
of  thyme  ;  being  indeed  chiefly  collected  from  this  plant,  which 
thickly  covers  the  whole  slope  of  the  mountain. 

On  one  of  the  last  mornings  of  our  stay  in  Athens,  I  went 

'  Garinnn  scholars  liavc  since  raised  the  biahar  genannt  die  Pnyx,  imcli  dar  EnMeufc- 
qnesiJoD,  ivhother  the  Pnjx  was  oa  this  nng  das  Prof.  LHricbs  in  Athen ;  in  PMI. 
spot.  See  F.  G.  WelcJter,  Dsr  Felsaltur  nod  Iiist.  AbhandL  dcr.  Acad,  der  Wiss. 
des  haclisten  Zeus,  oder  des  Pelasgikon,    in  Berlin,  ana  dom  Jahra  18BZ. 
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very  early  to  the  Acropolis,  to  see  the  sun  rise  over  Mount 
HymettuB.  The  morning  was  clear  and  cold ;  a  frost,  for  the 
firat  time,  'liad  left  slight  traces  of  ice  in  the  streets.  I  was 
alone  upon  the  Acropolis,  in  the  midst  of  the  solemn  grandeur 
of  its  desolations.  Seating  myself  within  the  ruins  of  the 
Parthenon,  where  the  eye  could  command  the  whole  horizon 
through  the  columns  of  the  eastern  portico,  I  waited  for  the 
rising  sun.  The  whole  sky  was  so  resplendent,  that  for  a  long 
time  I  could  not  determine  the  point  where  the  orb  of  day 
would  appear.  The  sunlight  already  lay  upon  the  eastern  plain 
and  on  the  northern  mountains,  fiilling  between  Hymettue  and 
PenteHcus.  Small  fleecy  clouds  came  floating  on  the  north 
wind  ;  and,  as  they  hovered  over  Hyinettus  and  met  the  rays  of 
the  sun,  were  changed  to  liquid  gold.  At  length  the  first 
beams  fell  upon  the  Parthenon,  and  lighted  up  its  marbles  and  its 
columns  with  a  silvery  splendour.  It  was  one  of  those  moments 
in  the  life  of  man,  that  can  never  be  forgotten. 

We  remained  seventeen  days  in  Athens ;  the  next  steamer 
having  been  delayed  two  days  beyond  the  regular  time.  The 
weather  daring  this  interval  was  variable  ;  frequent  Btorms  of 
high  wind  with  rain,  and  the  mountains  sometimes  thinly 
covered  with  snow  ;  and  then  again  intervening  days  Kite  the 
loveliest  of  June,  A  morning  cloud,  however  small,  on  Mount 
Hymettus  wag  the  sure  prognostic  of  rain  in  the  course  of  the 
day.  The  thermometer  fell  only  once  below  the  freezing  point ; 
and  this  was  regarded  as  the  severest  cold  of  the  winter.  We 
had  planned  an  excursion  to  Argos,  where  some  of  our  Ameri- 
can friends  were  then  residing ;  intending  to  cross  the  gulf  to 
Nauplia,  and  return  by  way  of  Corinth  and  its  isthmus.  But  a 
storm  hindered  us  at  the  time  appointed,  and  for  some  days 
afterwards  ;  and  I  was  compelled  to  rest  satisfied  with  tho  view 
of  the  acropohs  of  Corinth,  as  seen  from  the  acropolis  of 
Athens,  Similar  circumstances  prevented  also  a  proposed  ex- 
cursion to  the  summit  of  Mount  Pentelicus  and  the  plain  of 
Marathon, 

I  had  of  course  no  extensive  opportunity  to  observe  the  peo- 
ple of  Greece  ;  nor,  in  any  case,  woidd  this  be  the  proper  place 
to  dwell  upon  their  political  circumstances.  But  as  the  result 
of  my  own  observation,  coupled  with  information  received  from 
many  quarters,  I  muat  do  the  inhabitants  of  the  kingdom  of 
G-reece  the  justice  to  say,  that  although  burdened  with  a  foreign 
government,  in  which  as  a  people  they  have  no  voice,  this  Htfie 
nation  of  800,000  souls,  in  the  short  period  of  their  existence  as 
a  state,  have  in  a  good  degree  shaken  off  their  former  degrada- 
tion, and  have  raised  themselves,  as  to  independence  of  charac- 
ter, integrity,  and  intellectual  and  moral  enterprise,  to  a  standing 
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considerably  above  any  other  portions  of  their  countrymen,  and 
especially  above  those  who  still  remain  under  the  Turkish 
dominion.  The  people  have  an  ardent  desire  for  instruction  and 
for  free  institutions  ;  and  although  they  may  not  yet  be  ripe  for 
the  latter,  yet  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  influence  of  some  of 
the  larger  continental  powers,  however  strongly  exerted,  will  not 
be  mighty  enough  to  quench  these  aspirations.' 

During  our  stay  at  Athens  I  was  able  to  have  communication 
with  my  friend,  the  Eev,  Eli  Smith,  who  was  then  in  Smyrna. 
I  would  gladly  have  joined  him  there,  that  so  we  might  have 
proceeded  together  to'  Egypt.  But  the  business  of  which  he  had 
charge,  would  not  permit  of  his  leaving  immediately  ;  and  then 
too  there  waa  a  quarantine  of  three  weeks  between  Smyrna  and 
Alexandria.  Of  course  it  was  more  pleasant  and  profitable  to 
spend  these  thrco  weeks  under  the  warmer  sun  and  amid  the 
wonders  of  Egypt,  than  to  be  shut  up  within  the  walls  of  a  miser- 
able lazaretto  at  Syra  or  Alexandria.  It  was  arranged  therefore 
with  Mr,  Smith,  with  the  unanimous  and  hearty  assent  of  hia 
missionaty  brethren  in  Smyrna  and  Athens,  that  he  should  meet 
me  at  Cairo  in  the  last  days  of  February ;  and  so  leavir^  him 
to  enjoy  the  quarantine  alone,  we  set  our  faces  directly  towards 
Egypt. 

We  embarked  at  the  Pir^us  on  the  evening  of  Dec,  25th,  on 
board  tho  steamer  Baron  Eichhof ;  and  at  sunrise  next  morning 
were  off,  the  north  end  of  Syra,  surrounded  by  a  splendid  array 
of  picturesque  islands,  the  Cyclades  of  former  days.  Behind  us 
lay  Jura,  Zea,  and  Thermia.  In  the  N,  W.  were  visible  the 
lofty  mountains  on  the  southern  end  of  Negropont,  capped  with 
snow  ;  and  in  the  S.  W.  were  Serfo  and  S^nto.  Near  at  hand 
on  our  left  were  the  lai^e  islands  of  Andros  and  Tinoa,  the 
former  with  snowy  mountains ;  and  before  us,  Mycone,  Delos, 
and  Great  Delos.  As  we  rounded  the  northern  point  of  Syra, 
we  came  in  sight  of  Nasos,  Paros,  and  Anti-Paros  ;  and  could 
also  see  the  high  land  of  Nifeoria  over  the  southern  extremity  of 
Tinos.  In  a  direction  a  little  further  to  the  south,  I  looked  long 
for  Patmos  ;  but  in  vain.  At  8  o  'clock  we  cast  anchor  in  the 
fine  bay  of  Syra,  on  the  eaatem  side  of  the  island ;  which  has 
of  late  years  acquired  celebrity  as  the  chief  commercial  port  of 
Greece,  and  the  centrai  point  of  meetii^  for  all  the  various  lines 
of  French  and  Austrian  steamers. 

We  passed  here  a  very  agreeable  and  very  busy  day,  chiefly  in 
the  society  of  our  kind  American  fiiends,  the  Kev.  Dr.  Eobertson 
and  his  family,  who  afterwards  removed  to  Constantinople,  and 

'  After  the  above  was  writtea,  I  had  rcBpecdng  the  relative  intellectuiJ  and 
the  pleasure  of  learning  from  Prof.  Ritter,  moral  standing  of  Ihe  Greuk  people,  in 
tliat  he  too  v/na  led  to  the  same  conclnsion    and  out  of  the  J^ingdom  of  Greets. 
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have  Bince  returned  to  the  United  States.  We  visited  their 
schools  and  printing  establislimont ;  and  also  the  flourishing 
schools  of  the  English  Church  Missionary  Society,  under  the 
care  of  Messrs  Hildner  and  Wolters. — Tho  old  town  of  Syra 
lies  on  the  sides  of  a  conical  hill  at  some  distance  from  the 
shore,  and  contains  5000  inhabitants.  The  new  town,  ■which 
sprung  into  existence  during  the  Greek  revolution,  lies  upon  the 
shore  helow  ;  and  is  supposed  to  contain  a  population  of  18,000 
souls.  Ship-building  is  here  carried  on  extensively.  The  ex- 
penses of  Hving  are  said  to  be  greater  in  this  town,  than  any- 
where else  in  the  Levant ;  chiefly  because  all  articles  of  necessity 
or  luxury  must  be  brought  from  a  distance ;  the  island  itself 
furnishing  almost  nothing. 

We  embarked  again  the  same  evening,  Dec.  26th,  for 
Alexandria,  on  board  the  steamer  Prince  Metternich,  which  was 
lying  in  quarantine.  A  tiunder  storm  wliich  passed  over  tho 
harbour,  delayed  our  departure  until  ftft«r  midnight.  At  sunrise 
we  were  abreast  of  the  small  island  Polykandro  on  our  left ; 
having  on  our  right  Sifento,  Argentiera,  Polino,  and  Milo ; 
while  behind  Polykandro  we  could  see  Sikyno  and  Nio,  and  far 
in  the  8.  E.  the  high  volcanic  island  of  Santorin,  which  Eitter 
had  explored  so  thorot^hly  a  few  months  before.  At  10  o'clock 
Crete  was  visible,  but  was  indistinct,  and  covered  with  clouds. 
At  evening  we  cast  anchor  in  the  harbour  of  Can6a,  on  the  north 
coast  of  the  island  near  its  western  end.  This  city  contains 
about  6000  inhabitants,  and  lies  like  an  amphitheatre  around  a 
small  inner  circular  port,  at  the  foot  of  a  large  bay  setting  up 
between  the  capes  Spada  and  Meleka  ;  the  land  rising  gradually 
from  the  water  on  all  sides.  Back  of  the  city  Mount  M^lessa 
rises  to  the  height  of  several  thousand  feet,  and  was  then  covered 
with  deep  snow  ;  while  far  in  the  east,  near  the  middle  of  the 
island,  was  seen  the  majestic  and  loftier  form  of  Mount  Ida, 
also  white  with  snows,  and  glittering  in  the  last  beams  of  the 
setting  sun. 

The  little  port  of  Oan6a  is  formed  by  an  artificial  mole,  with 
a  fortress  on  each  side  of  tho  entrance.  Here  tor  the  first  time  we 
beheld  mosks  and  minarets,  the  latter  crowned  by  the  crescent ; 
showing  us  that  we  had  hero  entered  a  territory  subject  to  the 
MusHm  rule.  It  was  now  near  the  close  of  the  fast  of  Eama- 
d4n ;  and  the  minarets  were  lighted  up  by  rows  of  small  lamps 
iihickly  suspended  from  the  external  galleries,  producing  a 
pleasing  effect  in  the  darkness  of  evening.  Indeed  the  whole 
effect  of  the  lights  of  the  city  at  evening,  rising  on  every  side, 
was  fine  and  imposing, 

Crete  was  now  under  the  dominion  of  the  Pasha  of  Egypt ; 
and  at  that  time  presented  the  rather  singular  anomaly  even  in 
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oriental  qnarantines,  tliat  while  Egypt  itself  had  no  quarantine 
against  Greece,  yet  Crete  had  a  quarantine  against  both  Greece 
and  Egypt.  We  were  not  permitted  to  land  at  Can6a  ;  hut  some 
American  missionary  friends,  to  whom  we  had  letters,  Mndly 
came  off  in  a  boat  the  next  morning,  and  gratified  us  by  a  short 
visit  along  side.  Mr.  Benton  and  his  family  had  then  been 
eBtablished  in  Oani^a  about  a  year,  with  very  encouraging  pros- 
pects of  usefiilness  and  success. 

We  left  Gan^a  again  at  11  o'clock  A.  M.  Dec.  28th,  and 
pursued  our  way  along  the  northern  coast  of  Crete.  A  strong 
N.  E,  wind  had  set  in,  which  was  contrary  to  us  and  raised  a 
heavy  sea  ;  so  that  our  progress  was  slow,  and  the  motion  of  the 
vessel  very  uncomfortahle.  Clouds  likewise  gathered  upon  the 
island ;  permitting  us  only  occasional  glimpses  of  the  coast  and 
the  lofty  brow  of  Ida.  The  next  morning  we  were  off  the 
eastern  end  of  Crete,  which  was  just  visible  in  a  low  line  beneath 
the  clouds  which  rested  on  it ;  and  in  the  N".  E,  we  could 
distinguish  the  high  islands  of  Oaso  and  Scarpanto.  The 
N.  E.  wind  was  now  more  favourable,  and  our  progress  more 
rapid';  but  the  weather  was  stiU  cold  and  the  motion  uncom- 
fortable. The  next  day,  Dec.  30th,  was  warmer ;  and  a  heavy 
shower  from  the  S.  W.  left  a  strong  wind  from  that  quarter,  with 
much  motion.  Early  in  the  afternoon  we  began  to  meet  vessels 
which  had  left  Alexandria  with  the  change  of  wind.  At  3 
o'clock  the  column  of  Diocletian  began  to  appear ;  then  the 
tall  masts  of  the  Egyptian  fleet,  which  was  lying  in  the  harbour  ; 
afterwards  the  Pasha's  palace  and  other  buildings  ;  and  finally 
the  low  coast.  At  5  o'  clock  we  gained  the  narrow  entrance  of 
the  western  port,  following  a  pilot,  who  led  the  way  in  his  small 
boat.  He  refused  to  come  on  hoard,  saying  we  were  to  be  in 
quarantine, — a, piece  of  news  which  somewhat  alarmed  our  cap- 
tain ;  as  he  had  left  the  port  only  a  few  days  before  mpratiqvs, 
and  had  since  been  in  no  port  against  which  there  was  a  quaran- 
tine. Half  an  hour  afterwards  we  cast  anchor  near  the  city,  in 
the  midst  of  the  huge  men  of  war  which  composed  the  Egyptian 
fleet.  A  boat  with  Frank  health  oificers  soon  ran  along  side. 
The  officers  came  on  board  with  aU  due  precautions,  and  insti- 
tuted a  very  strict  scrutiny  as  to  the  passengers  and  letters  ;  to 
the  great  surprise  of  our  captain,  who  had  never  experienced 
any  thing  of  the  kind  before.  The  result  of  thfe  scrutiny  was  in 
our  favour ;  and  all  of  a  sudden  the  chief  health  officer,  a 
friend  of  the  captain,  threw  his  arms  around  the  latter ;  au^ 
ttie  deck  resounded  with  their  mutual  kisses,  and  congratulatioiB3. 
We  were  not  uninter^ted  spectators  of  this  scene  ;  and  joined 
heartily  in  the  rejoicings  of  the  moment.  We  now  learned  that 
the  last  i'rench  steamer,  which  arrived  just  a  week  before  uSj 
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and  in  wMch  we  at  first  had  tbougKt  of  taking  passage,  had  by 
some  negligence  received  on  board  at  Syra  the  letters  and  packages 
from  Constantinople  and  Smyrna,  without  their  having  first 
been  fumigated  at  the  health  office.  In  consequence  of  this,  the 
vessel  had  been  put  in  quarantine  at  Alexandiia  for  twenty  days, 
and  her  pt^sengers  for  seven  days ;  from  which  the  latter  were 
freed  only  the  day  after  our  arrival.  We  of  courae  were  grateful 
for  this  escape  from  confinement  in  an  Egyptian  lazaretto. 

It  was  now  too  late  to  go  on  shore  and  look  up  lod^ngs  in  a 
strange  city.  We  waited  until  morning,  and  then  landed  with 
the  captain  at  the  custom  house.  The  moment  we  set  foot  on 
shore,  we  needed  no  further  conviction,  that  we  had  left  Europe 
and  were  now  in  the  oriental  world.  We  found  ourselves  in  the 
midst  of  a  dense  crowd,  through  which  we  made  our  way  with 
difficulty, — Egyptians,  Turks,  Arabs,  Copts,  Negros,  FranliS ; 
complexions  <rf  white,  black,  oKve,  bronze,  brown,  and  almost 
all  other  colours  ;  long  beards  and  no  beards  ;  aU  costumes  and 
no  costume ;  silks  and  rags  ;  wide  robes  and  no  robes  ;  women 
muffled  in  shapeless  black  mantles,  their  faces  wholly  covered 
except  peep-holes  for  the  eyes  ;  endle^  confusion,  and  a  clatter 
and  medley  of  tongues,  Arabic,  Turkish,  Greek,  Italian,  French, 
German,  and  English,  as  the  case  might  be ;  strings  of  huge 
camels  in  single  file  with  high  loads  ;  little  donkeys,  bridled  and 
saddled,  each  guided  by  a  sore-eyed  Arab  boy  with  a  few  words 
of  sailor  English,  who  thrusts  his  little  animal  nolens  nolens 
almost  between  your  legs  ; — such  is  a  faint  picture  of  the  scene 
in  which  we  found  ourselves  on  landing  in  Alexandria. 

We  made  our  way  at  length  to  the  Frank  quarter,  in  the 
S.  E.  part  of  the  city,  through  narrow,  crooked,  dirty  streets  and 
lanes,  running  between  dead  walls  or  ill  built  houses  with  flat 
roots.  The  Frank  quarter  is  near  the  eastern  port,  and  consists 
of  a  broad  street  or  place,  sun-ounded  by  large  houses  in  the 
It-alian  style.  We  paid  our  respects  to  Mr  Ghddon,  consul  of 
the  United  States,  to  whom  I  had  an  official  letter ;  and  he 
immediately  sent  his  Kawwas  or  Janizary  to  procure  us  lodgings, 
and  to  pass  our  luggage  at  the  custom-house.  During  our  stay 
in  Alexandria,  and  afterwards  in  Cairo,  we  wei-e  greatly  indebted 
to  the  com^esy  and  kind  offices  of  Mr  Gliddon ;  and  I  take 
pleasure  in  this  opportunity  of  tendering  to  him  my  grateful 


It  was  now  the  third  day  of  the  great  festival  of  the  Mu- 
hanimedans,  (the  lesser  Baimm  of  the  Turks,)  which  fellows 
the  fast  of  Ramadan,  and  continues  three  days.  AU  was  of 
course  joy  and  rejoicing  among  the  population ;  bands  of  jug- 
glers were  exhibiting  their  feats  in  the  open  places  of  the  streets  ; 
the  ships  of  war  in  the  harbour  were  gaily  decked  with  flags  and 
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Btresniers  ;  and  at  noon  the  tlnmdcr  of  their  cannon  prockimed 
a  salute  in  tononi  of  the  day.  This  was  the  Brst  and  only 
Mnhammedan  festival,  ivhich  we  had  an  opportunity  of  seenig. 
Of  ancient  Alexandria,  that  renowned  city,  which  contained 
600,000  inhabitants,  and  was  second  only  to  Kome  itself,  scareely 
a  vestige  now  remams.  The  hand  of  time  and  the  hand  of 
barbansm  have  both  swept  over  it  with  mereiloss  fury  and 
buried  its  ancient  glory  in  the  dnst  and  in  the  sea.  Her  illui^ 
tnous  schools  of  theology,  astronomy,  and  various  other  sci- 
ences ;  her  noble  library,  unique  in  ancient  history  ;'  her  light- 
house one  of  the  seven  wonders  of  the  world  ;  all  have  utterly 
vanished  away,  and  'the  places  thereof  know  them  no  more.' 
Her  former  site,  thickly  strewn  with  fragments  of  bricks  and 
tales,  showing  that  even  the  materials  of  her  former  struetures 
have  penshcd,  has  been  dug  over,  and  the  foundations  of  her 
edifices  turned  up,  in  search  of  stones  to  build  the  modem 
navy-yard  and  other  works  of  the  Pasha.  The  only  surviving 
remains  of  the  ancient  city  are,  a  few  cisterns  still  in  use  •  the 
catacombs  on  the  shore  west  of  the  city  ;  the  granite  obeKsk  of 
Xhothmes  III,  with  its  (alien  brother,  brought  hither  from  Hoh- 
opohs,  and  usually  cahed  Cleopatra's  needles  ;  and  the  column 
ot  Dioeletmn,  more  commonly  known  as  Pompey's  pillar  This 
last  IS  upon  the  highest  part  of  the  ancient  site,  between  the 
modern  city  and  Lake  Mareotis.  There  it  stands,  towering  in 
loneliness  and  desolation,  the  survivor  of  that  splendour  which 
It  was  intended  to  heighten  ;  while  near  at  hand  the  stragghng 
and  neglected  tombs  of  a  Muhammedan  cemetery  only  serve  to 
render  the  desolation  more  mournful."  The  catacombs  are  neatly 
filled  with  earth,  and  arc  difficult  to  be  explored.  They  consist 
01  haUs  and  apartments  with  niches  for  the  dead,  and  with 
ornaments  m  the  Greek  style  of  architecturo.  But  they  are 
chiefiy  interesting  as  being  the  flnit  Egyptian  sepulchres  which 
the  traveller  meets."  The  population  of  the  modern  city  is 
reckoned  by  the  best  judges  at  about  40,000  souls. 

If  the  traveller  feels  on  landing  in  Alexandria,  that  he  has 
now  entered  the  borders  of  the  oriental  world,  he  is  not  less 
strongly  reminded  of  the  same  fiict,  when  he  comes  to  leave  that 
city,  and  set  ofl"  for  the  interior  of  Egypt.  Until  now  he  has 
had  all  the  convemences  of  tmvel  which  exist  in  Europe  and 
America  ;  he  has  had  only  to  await  the  departure  of  a  steamer 
and  betake  himself  on  board  with  bag  and  baggage,  without 
further  thought  or  care.     But  travelling  in  Egypt  and  Syria,  is 

'  ^"!!i™?^'^T  of  the  ancient  Libraty  "  See  Note  I,  nt  the  end  of  the  volume. 
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quite  a  different  thing.  Hero  arc  neither  roads,  nor  puhhc 
conveyances,  nor  puhlic  houses ;  and  the  traveller  is  thrown 
baclv  wholly  upon  his  own  resources.  In  Egypt  he  must  hire  a 
boat  for  himself,  unless  he  can  find  a  companion  to  share  it  with 
him ;  he  must  provide  hia  own  bed  and  cooMng  utensils,  and 
also  his  provisions  for  the  journey,  except  such  as  he  can  procure 
at  the  villages  along  -the  Nile ;  and  withal  and  above  all  he 
must  have  a  servant,  who  can  at  the  same  time  act  as  cook, 
purveyor,  and  interpreter.  He  will  soon  find  himself  very  much 
in  the  power  of  this  important  personage,  who  will  usually  be 
able  neither  to  read  nor  write  ;  and  the  discomforts  and  vexa- 
tions of  this  relation  of  dependence  will  probably  continue  more 
and  more  to  press  upon  him,  until  he  has  himself  learned  some- 
thing of  the  Arabic  language,  or  ia  fortunate  enough  (as  I  was) 
to  fall  in  with  a  companion  to  whom  the  language  is  familiar. 
If  the  traveller  has  time,  he  will  do  well  to  purchase  the  chief 
necessaries  at  Alexandria,  He  needs  them  just  as  much  during 
the  voyage  to  Cairo,  as  afterwards  ;  and  he  will  thus  save  time 
and  avoid  care  in  the  latter  city. 

Most  travellers,  on  arriving  at  Alexandria,  suppose  they 
have  only  to  take  a  boat  directly  from  that  city  along  the  canal 
and  the  Nile  to  Cairo ;  and  it  may  be  some  days  before  they 
learn,  that  at  'Atfch,  where  the  canal  leaves  the  Nile,  they  wiU 
be  compelled  to  hire  another  boat ;  the  canal  being  there  shut 
off  from  the  river  by  a  dam  with  sluices,  but  without  locks.  At 
this  point  every  thing  which  passes  between  Alexandria  and 
Cairo  has  to  be  transhipped  ;  to  the  great  inconvenience  of  the 
public  and  the  special  annoyance  of  travellers  just  arrived  in 
the  country.'  The  boats  on  the  canal  and  river  are  muck  the 
same  ;  long,  narrow  and  sharp,  with  a  low  cabin  at  the  stern  in 
which  one  can  rarely  stand  erect ;  and  usually  having  two  low 
masts  with  immense  lateen  sails,  their  long  yards  turning  around 
the  top  of  the  mast  as  on  a  pivot.  The  cabins  for  the  most  part 
will  accommodate  only  two  persons  to  sit  (cross-le^ed)  and  sleep 
in.  If  a  party  consists  of  more,  a  lai^r  boat  will  be  necessary  ; 
which  enhances  the  expense  and  commonly  the  length  of  the 
voyage. 

It  was  on  a  delightful  morning,  Jan.  5th,  1838,  that  we  found 
ourselves  floating  for  the  first  time  on  tbe  bosom  of  the  mighty 
Nile.  In  Alexandria  we  had  almost  daily  showers  of  rain  ;  and 
during  the  night  that  we  had  lain  by  at  'Atfeh,  a  heavy  shower 
had  fallen,  clearing  the  atmosphere,  and  leaving  behind  it  a  fine 
north  wind,  which  was  driving  us  omvai-d  cheerily  against  the 
powerful  cuiTeat.  It. was  a  moment  of  excitement;  indeed  a 
new  emotion  was  awakened  by  the  first  day's  sail  upon  this 
'  This  liiia  silica  Uen  retnedieil  by  mouna  of  loclis. 
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noblo  stream,  so  closely  associated  witli.  the  earliest  and  choicest 
recollections  of  cluldbood  and  manhood.  It  was  a  glorious  sight 
to  look  upon  the  mighty  river,  rolling  its  waters  for  nearly  fif- 
teen hundred  miles,  without  a  single  tributary,  through  a  region 
which  but  for  it  would  be  a  desert ;  and  rendering  this  desert  by 
its  -waters  the  garden  of  the  world.  The  Eosetta  branch  of  the 
Nile,  where  we  came  upon  it,  reminded  me  strongly  of  the 
Ehine  at  Cologne,  in  its  general  breadth  and  current,  and  in  the 
general  character  of  its  banks.  The  water  of  the  Nile  is  cele- 
brated for  its  deliciousness  ;  and  is  deservmg  of  its  feme  in  this 
respect.  Strangers  are  apt  to  drink  too  freely  of  it  at  firat ; 
and  not  unfrequently  experience  a  slight  attack  of  dysentery  in 
consequence.  The  water  is  slightly  turbid  ;  hut  becomes  clear 
by  filtering  through  the  porous  jars  of  the  country ;  or  on  being 
left  to  stand  in  jars,  the  sides  of  which  have  been  rubbed  with 
almond-paste. 

"We  had  been  told  m  Alexandria  that  we  should  probably 
reach  Cairo  in  three  days  ;  but  our  fine  wind  lasted  only  for  one 
day  ;  and  it  was  not  until  after  a  voyage  of  five  days  in  all,  that 
we  landed  at  Bdlak,  the  port  of  Cairo.  For  a  whole  day  pre- 
vious, we  had  seen  the  great  pyramids,  towering  upon  the  south- 
em  horizon.  Several  other  travellers,  about  the  same  time,  had 
still  longer  passages.  Our  luggage  and  ourselves  were  speedily 
mounted  on  donkeys ;  and  we  were  soon  cantering  along  the 
straight  road  that  leads  to  the  gate  of  Cairo,  two  English  miles 
distant.  This  gate  opens  on  the  middle  of  the  N.  "W.  side  of 
the  great  place  or  square  el-EzbekSyeh  ;  not  far  from  which,  on 
the  southern  side,  lies  the  Frank  quarter.  Here  we  found  lodg- 
ings in  a  hotel  which  had  formeriy  been  kept  by  an  ItaHan ;  but 
was  now  nominally  under  English  management. 

At  Cairo  we  had  jfellen,  for  the  present,  on  evil  times.  Mr. 
G.  R.  Ghddon,  the  American  consul,  was  absent  in  the  United 
States.  The  Enghsh  vice-consul,  to  whom  I  had  been  partic- 
ularly addressed,  was  at  first  absent ;  and  on  his  return  found 
himself  honoured  or  burdened  by  a  new  appointment,  which  for 
the  time  overwhehned  him  with  a  chaotic  mass  of  business ;  so 
that  he  hardly  knew  which  way  to  tarn.  Hfessrs.  Lieder  and 
Kruse,  missionaries  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society,  to  whom 
I  had  letters  from  the  society  in  London,  and  who  afterwards 
rendered  us  most  important  services,  were  at  the  time  confined 
to  their  houses  by  illness.  Mr  Gliddon  senior  had  been  so  kind 
as  to  place  at  our  disposal  the  Janizary  of  the  American  con- 
sulate, both  during  the  time  of  our  stay  in  Cairo,  and  for  our 
further  voyage  on  the  Nile  ;  yet  this  did  not  help  us  much  at 
present ;  for  Mustafe  spoke  nothing  but  Arabic  ;  and  we  could 
therefore  communicate  with  him  usually  only  through  our  other 
Vol.  I.-2*  i.  2i,  25 
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servant.  He  went  with  us  up  the  Nile,  and  we  found  him  at 
all  times  honest,  faithful,  and  kind  hearted. 

Left  thus  alone,  as  stmngera  in  this  great  city,  we  determined 
to  leave  it  as  soon  as  possible  for  Upper  Egypt,  hoping  for 
better  auspices  on  our  return.  We  visited  therefore  at  present 
only  the  bazars  ;  the  slave  market  with  its  abominations  ;  the 
tombs  of  the  Memlftks,  fine  specimens  of  Saracenic  architecture 
.  now  falling  to  decay ;  the  citadel ;  and  the  charming  orange- 
gardens  connected  with  the  Pasha's  palace  at  Shubra,  As  we 
■wandered  one  day  with  our  servant  through  the  citadel,  looking 
at  the  apartments  of  the  Pasha,  and  entering  the  halls  of  audi- 
ence and  public  business,  we  stumbled  into  the  room  where 
HabSb  Effendi,  governor  of  Cairo  and  minister  of  the  interior, 
was  transacting  the  usual  routine  of  matters  which  came  before 
him.  He  sat  munching  in  one  corner  of  the  room,  with  several 
persons  around  him ;  and  there  were  other  similar  groups  in 
various  parts  of  the  hall.  As  persons  were  continually  passing 
in  and  out,  we  did  not  hesitate  to  gratify  our  curiosity ;  and 
were  retiring,  when  the  governor  sent  the  dragoman  of  the 
English  consulate  after  ns,  inviting  us  to  take  coffee  with  him. 
As  we  were  still  utter  strangers  in  Egypt,  and  had  no  fiiend  with 
MS  who  was  au/ait  in  such  matters,  we  declined  the  invitation 
as  politely  as  we  could,  on  the  ground  that  we  bad  seen  his  Ex- 
cellency was  very  much  engaged.  The  occurrence  is  not  worth 
mentioniijig,  except  as  illustrating  the  mighty  change  which  has 
taken  place  in  the  feeUngs  and  conduct  of  Mubammedans  to- 
wards Fmnk  Christians. 

The  weather  was  fine  and  the  air  balmy,  all  the  time  we 
were  at  Cairo.  There  bad  been  however  several  rainy  days 
shortly  before  ;  and  especially  on  Christmas  day  a  violent  storm 
of  wind  and  rain.  The  thermometer,  at  sunrise,  ranged  between 
44°  and  54°  of  Fahrenheit, 

The  indolence  and  procrastinating  habits  of  the  Egyptians 
and  Arabs,  are  well  known.  They  seem  indeed  to  have  a  differ- 
ent version  of  the  good  old  English  maxim  ;  and  act  as  if  it 
were  to  be  read  exactly  the  i-everse,  viz.  "  Never  to  do  to-day 
what  can  be  put  off  tiU  to-morrow."  Under  the  circumstances 
in  which  we  were  placed,  it  was  of  course  a  slow  and  wearisome 
matter  to  make  the  necessary  preparations  ;  and  it  was  therefore 
not  until  the  evening  of  Jan,  19tb,  that  we  were  again  upon  the 
Nile,  ploughing  its  current  with  a  fine  breeze  fi-om  the  north, 
under  the  brilliant  light  of  an  African  moon, 

A  voyage  upon  the  Nile  at  this  season,  can  never  be  other- 
wise than  interesting.  The  weather  is  usually  pleasant,  and 
the  traveller  is  surrounded  by  scenes  and  objects  strildng  in 
themselves,  and  closely  associated  with  all  that  is  great  and 
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venerable  in  the  recoi-ds  of  the  ancient  world.  The  gleaming 
waters  of  the  mighty  river,  raehing  onward  in  ceaseless  flow ; 
the  pyramids,  those  mysterious  monuments  of  gray  antiquity, 
stretching  in  a  range  along  tho  western  shore  from  Glzch  up- 
wards beyond  SakHrah  and  Dashur  ;  the  frequent  villages  along 
the  banltSj  each  in  the  bosom  of  its  own  tall  grove  of  graceful 
palm  trees  ;  the  broad  valley,  teeming  with  fertility,  and  shut 
m  on  both  sides  by  ranges  of  naked,  barren  mountains,  within 
which  the  desert  is  continually  striving  to  enlarge  its  encroach- 
ments ;  all  these  are  objects  which  cannot  be  regarded  but  with 
lively  emotion.  Nor  is  this  whoUy  a  scene  of  still  life.  The 
many  boat«  with  broad  lateen  sails,  gliding  up  and  down' ;  the 
frequent  water  wheels,  SahCeh,  by  which  water  is  raised  from  the 
river  to  irr^ate  the  fielcb  ;  the  more  numerous  Shadufs,  who 
laboriously  ply  their  httle  sweep  and  bucket  for  the  same  end  ;' 
the  labourers  in  the  fields ;  the  hei-da  of  neat  cattle  and  buf- 
faloes ;  occasional  files  of  camels  and  aeses ;  large  flocks  of 
jtigeons,  ducks,  and  wild  geese  ;  and,  as  on^  advances,  the  occa- 
sional sight  of  crocodiles  sleeping  on  a  sand-bank,  or  plunging 
into  the  water ;  all  these  give  a  life  and  activity  to  the  scene, 
which  enhances  the  interest  and  adds  to  the  exhilaration.  Yet 
if  the  traveller  set  foot  on  shore,  the  romance  of  his  river  voyage 
will  quicldy  be  dissipated.  He  will  find  the  soil  becoming  an 
almost  impalpable  powder  under  his  feet,  through  which  he  may 
wade  his  way  to  the  next  village ;  and  this  village  too  he  will 
find  to  be  only  the  squalid  abode  of  filth  and  wretchedness  ;  mud 
hovels,  not  high  enough  to  stand  up  in,  built  on  mounds  accu- 
mulated in  the  course  of  centuries  from  the  ruins  of  former 
dwellings. 

The  voyage  from  Cairo  to  Thebes,  about  500  miles,  varies 
much  as  to  time,  according  to  the  wind  ;  but  is  accomphshed,  on 
the  average,  in  about  twenty  days.  It  takes  from  three  to  six 
days  more  to  reach  the  first  cataract  at  Aswan,  140  miles  further. 
We  left  Cairo  intending  to  visit  Thebes,  and  to  reach  the  cataract 
if  our  time  would  permit.  At  first  the  winds  were  very  favourable. 
We  pressed  forward  day  and  night ;  and  on  the  twelfth  day  had 
accomplished  more  than  three  quarters  of  the  distance  to  Thebes. 
But  the  wind  now  changed  to  the  south  ;  and  the  only  mode  of 
advancing  further  was  by  tracking.  In  this  slow  and  very  te- 
dious manner,  with  only  a  few  intervals  of  sailing,  we  reached 
Thebes  on  the  nineteenth  day  from  Cairo.  Since  that  time, 
in  eleven  days,  I  have  crossed  the  Atlantic  from  New- York  to 
Liverpool.  All  hope  of  reaching  the  cataract  was  now  aban- 
doned ;  and  we  set  to  work  in  earnest  to  employ,  in  the  best 
manner,  the  few  days  we  had  to  devote  to  the  ruins  of  Thebes. 
'  See  Nolo  II,  end  of  the  volamu. 
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I  am  not  about  to  write  a  description  of  these  wonderful  re- 
mains of  higk  antiquity,  Wilkinson  has  devoted  half  Lis  worJt 
to  them,  without  exhausting  the  subject  in  any  part.  The  chief 
points  of  interest  on  the  western  shore,  are  the  Memnonium,  the 
temples  of  Medinet  Habft,  the  statue  of  MeMnon  and  its  com- 
panion, the  tombs  of  the  kings,  and  the  tombs  in  the  hill  of 
Sheikh  Ahd-cl-KHmch.  On  the  eastern  shore  are  the  temple  of 
Luksor,  and  the  temple  or  rather  immense  cluster  of  temples  of 
Karnak, 

It  is  impossible  to  wander  among  these  scenes,  and  behold 
these  hoary  yet  magnificent  ruins,  without  emotions  of  astonish- 
ment and  deep  solemnity.  Every  thing  around  testifies  of  vaet- 
ness,  and  of  utter  desolation.  Here  lay  once  that  mighty  city, 
whose  power  and  splendour  were  proverbial  throughout  the  an- 
cient world.  The  Jewish  prophet,  in  reproaching  great  Nineveh, 
breaks  forth  into  the  bitter  taunt :  "  Art  thou  better  than  popu- 
lous No  [Thebes],  that  was  situate  among  the  rivers,  the  waters 
round  about  it ;  whpse  rampart  was  the  sea,  and  her  wall  from 
the  sea  ?"^  Yet  oven  then  Thebes  had  heen  "  carried  away  into 
captivity  ;  her  young  children  dashed  in  pieces  at  the  top  of  all 
her  streets  ;  they  had  cast  lots  for  her  honourable  men,  and  all 
her  great  men  were  bound  in  chains."  Subsequently  she  was 
again  plundered  by  Cambyses,  and  destroyed  by  Ptolemy  Lathy- 
i-uB.  Her  countless  generations  have  passed  away,  leaving  their 
mighty  works  behind,  to  tell  to  wanderers  from  fiir  distant  and 
then  unknown  climes  the  stoiy  of  her  greatness  and  her  falL 
The  desert  hills  around  are  filled  with  tieir  corpses,  for  which 
they  vainly  strove  to  procure  an  exemption  from  the  dread 
decree  :  "  Dust  thou  art,  and  unto  dust  shalt  thou  return." 
For  twenty-five  centuries  they  have  indeed  slept  securely  in  their 
narrow  abodra  ;  from  which  they  are  now  daily  wrested,  to  be 
trampled  into  dust  and  scattered  to  the  winds. 

The  character  of  Egyptian  architecture,  as  exhibited  in  the 
temples  at  Thebes  and  elsewhere,  is  heavy  and  vast ;  with 
nothing  of  that  lightness,  and  harmonious  proportion,  and  beau- 
tlflal  simplicity,  which  distinguish  the  Athenian  temples.  Yet 
this  very  vaatness,  coupled  with  the  associations  of  the  place, 
produces  a  strong  impression  of  sublimity.  All  is  gloomy,  awful, 
grand.  The  most  striking  specimens  of  this  gigantic  architec- 
ture, are  the  great  colonnade  at  Luksor,  which  we  first  visited 
by  moonl^ht ;  and  especially  the  grand  hall  at  Karnak,  "  one 
hundred  and  seventy  feet  by  three  hundred  and  twenty-nine, 
supported  by  a  central  avenue  of  twelve  massive  columns,  sixty- 
sis  feet  high  (without  the  pedestal  and  abacus),  and  twelve  in 
diameter ;  besides  one  hundred  and  twenty-two  of  smaller  or 

'  Nail,  3,  8,     Sse  Note  III,  ana  of  ihe  volome. 
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rather  loss  gigantic  dimensiona,  forty-one  feet  nine  inches  in 
he^ht,  and  twenty-seven  feet  six  inches  in  circumference,  dis- 
tributed in  seven  lines  on  either  side  of  the  former.'"  Nor  Were 
^e  decorations  of  these  temple-palaces  on  a  scale  less  imposing 
The  two  colossal  statues  of  Amenoph  (uaually  called  of  Mem- 
non),  seated  majestically  upon  the  plain,  once  guarded  the  ap- 
proach to  the  temple-palace  of  that  Mng.  They  are  sixty  feet 
high,  including  the  pedestal*  The  temple  has  perished  ;  Mem- 
non  has  long  ceased  to  salute  the  rising  sun ;  aod  the  two 
statues  now  sit  in  lonely  grandeur,  to  tell  what  Thebes  once 
was.  The  stupendous  statue  of  Remeses  II,  in  the  Memno- 
mum,  a  single  block  of  Syenite  granite,  now  prostrate  and  shat- 
tered, still  "  measures  from  the  shoulder  to  the  elbow  twelve  feet 
ten  mches ;  twenty-two  feet  four  inches  across  the  shoulders  ; 
and  fourteen  feet  four  inches  from  the  neck  to  the  eibow."  ^ 
This  enormous  mass  is  nearly  three  times  as  large  as  the  solid 
contents  of  the  largest  obehsk.  How  it  could  ever  have  been 
transported  from  Upper  Egypt  and  erected  here,  is  a  problem 
which_  modern  science  cannot  solve ;  nor  is  thei-e  much  less  diftt- 
culty  in  accounting  for  the  manner  of  its  destruction. 

The  tombs  of  the  Kings  are  situated  among  the  barren 
mountams,  which  skirt  Thebes  upon  the  west ;  in  a  narrow  val- 
ley where  desolation  aits  enthroned.  Not  a  tree  nor  shrub  ia  to 
be  seen  ;  not  a  blade  of  grass  or  herbage  ;  not  even  a  trace  of 
moss  upon  the  rocks  ;  but  all  is  naked  and  shattered,  as  if  it 
had  been  the  sport  of  thunders  and  Hghtnings  and  earthquakes 
ever  since  the  creation.  The  tombs  are  entered  by  narrow  por- 
tals m  the  sides  of  this  valley,  from  which  a  corridor  usually 
leads  hj  a  slight  descent  to  haUs  and  apartments  on  either  side, 
ail  decorated  with  paintings  in  vivid  colours,  representing  scenes 
djawn  from  the  life  of  the  deceased  monarch,  and  from  Egyp- 
tian mythology,  or  sometimes  also  from  the  occupations  of  com- 
mon life.  In  this  respect  these  tombs  afford  the  finest  illustra- 
tions of  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  ancient  Egyptians.  In 
the  chief  apartment  is  usually  a  large  sarcophagus.  Here  "the 
kings  of  the  nations,  all  of  them,  lay  in  glory,  every  one  in  hia 
own  house;"  but  "they  have  been  cast  out  aa  an  abominable 
braneh._  The  tombs  of  the  priests  and  private  persons  are 
lound  in  the  sides  of  the  hills  adjacent  to  the  city.     They  are 

I  TJ^T^'Kt^-  ^S™^  "■  P-  3*8.  me.  Go  m,  and  fehoH  the  ivicked  abomi- 

»  Ih-J  n'  ^   ItS"  ""^"^  ""^^  ^^y  ^o  here.     So  I  went  in 

'T.   U   Ijf'lq      i^v™.^  ■    ,  ^"^    "•"'    '"'^'    ^>^°^^-    ^^'7  form    of 

ia._JllB,  la.     From  ttiaae  or  siniaar  creeping  thinga,  and  abommable  beaste, 

tombs  «  drawn  apparently  the  imagery  of  and  «11  the  idois  of  the  ho«ae  of  l3 

U;«  Hebrew  prophet,  E^  8,  8^10:  "Th^-  portrayed    npon  the   wall  rS^od   S" 

wall  i  rf,.l,1  «  fl  ^  .  digged  m  the    Egyptiaoi  sepnlohres  were  made  tie  mt  of 

ivall,  ueliold  a  door.    And  he  said  onto    idolatrons  rites  or  mysteries. 
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on  a  smaller  scale  ;  "but  are  often  decorated  with  equal  skill  and 
beautyj  with  scenes  drawn  from  common  life,^ 

The  walls  of  all  the  temples  at  Thebes  are  covered  with 
sculptures  and  hieroglyphics,  representing  in  general  the  deeds 
of  the  kings  who  founded  or  enlarged  those  structures.  Many 
of  these  afford  happy  illustrations  of  Egyptian  history.  To  me 
the  most  interesting  waa  the  scene  which  records  the  exploits  of 
Sheehonk,  the  Shiehak  of  the  Scriptures,  who  made  a  succtssftil 
expedition  against  tTemsalem  in  the  fifth  year  of  king  Reho- 
boam,  B.  C  971.'  These  sculptures  are  on  the  exterior  of  the 
S.  W.  wall  of  the  great  temple  of  Kamak  They  represent 
a  colossal  figure  of  this  monarch  advancing,  and  holding  in 
his  hand  ten  cords,  which  are  attached  to  as  many  rows  of 
captives,  one  above  another,  behind  him.  These  he  presents 
to  the  deity  of  the  temple.  The  upper  rows,  behind  the  mid- 
dle of  his  back,,  contain  each  twelve  or  fourteen  captives ;  the 
lower  ones  extend  under  his  feet,  and  have  more.  The  heads 
and  shoulders  of  the  captives  are  complete ;  while  the  bodies 
have  merely  the  form  of  a  cartouch  with  hieroglyphics,  contain- 
ing perhaps  the  name  or  character  of  the  individual."  In  front 
of  the  high  cap  of  the  monarch,  is  a  cai-touch  with  his  name  ; 
and  behind  him,  above  the  rows  of  captives,  the  waU  is  covered 
with  hieroglyphics. 

The  period  in  which  Thebes  enjoyed  the  highest  prosperity, 
was  probably  coeval  with  the  reigns  of  David  and  Solomon,  the 
eariiest  Jewish  tings.  From  the  language  of  the  prophet 
Nahum  already  quoted,  who  lived,  according  to  Josephus,  under 
king  Jotham  about  B.  C.  750,  and  perhaps  for  some  time  later, 
we  learn  that  the  city  had  already,  in  or  before  his  day,  been 
sacked,  apparently  by  a  foreign  conqueror.*  This  event  may  not 
improbably  stand  in  connection  with  the  expedition  of  Tartan,  al- 
luded to  by  the  cotemporary  prophet  Isaiah."  Profane  history 
is  silent  in  respect  to  it,  and  speaks  only  of  the  capture  of  the 
city  by  Cambyses,  525  B.  C,  and  of  its  final  destruction  by 
Ptolemy  Lathyras,  after  a  siege  of  Jhree  years,  81  B,  C.  From 
this  overthrow  it  never  recovered  ;  and  in  the  time  of  Strabo,  as 
at  present,  its  site  was  occupied  by  several  villages.'     The  pre- 

'  3ae  Note  IV,  end  of  the  vol.  too  nnmarona.      To    me   most   of   Hiam 

"  1  Kings  U,  26  sq.  3  Chr,  IS,  2-9.  eeemed    to    hare    Jewish    featores,    with 

'  In  one  of  these  cartonohes  Cliampol-  short  peaked  beards.    Chauipollion  reads 

lion  and  Rosellmi  profess  to  read  tie  words,  also  the  names  Beih-horaa  and  Mahanaim. 

Ywda  Namelk,  '  King  of  Jndah ;'  and  they  Sea  Champolhon's  Grammaire  Egjpttonne, 

considei-  this  oapUve  as  the  personiBcation  p.  160.    Kosellini  Monnmenti  Storiei,  II. 

of  the  conquered  kingdom  of  Judah.    Bnt  p.  79  sq.     WiU;inson's  Mannai's  and  Gust 

■Wilkinson  has  donbta.    Indeed,  it  is  hard-  of  Hie  Ano.  Esyptiana,  I.  p.  186. 

ly  probable,   that    all    these    individuals  *  Jos,  Ant.  9.  II,  3. 

shonld  represent  different  nations  or  tribes,  '  Ch.  20. 

8E  the  same  theory  assumes.    They  are  °  Strabo  17.  I.  40.  p.  815. 
i.  32.  S3 
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BerFabon  of  rtBmagiiMoent  rmaina,  so  far  as  this  is  not  dcjend- 
ent  on  tlie  purity  and  uniformity  of  tire  atmospliere,  must  be 
ascnbed,  not  to  any  respect  or  Teneration  on  the  part  of  the  peo- 
plo  of  the  land  ;  but  solely  to  the  circunrslancc,  that  no  other 
city  has  ruon  in  tho  vichiity,  to  abstract  and  absorb  m  its  own 
buildings  the  matenala  of  the  Theban  structures. 

Dunng  our  stay  at  Thebes,  and  during  our  whole  voyage  up 
and  down  the  nver,  the  weather  was  nneomraonly  fine  and  uni- 
form, and  of  a  temperature  lite  the  month  of  June  io  the  mild- 
er partB  of  Europe  and  America.  Tho  thermometer  ranged  at 
sunnse  fiom  40°  to  60°  ;  and  at  3  P.  M.  from  68°  to  82°  Ja- 
renieit.  The  atmosphere  was  sometimes  hazy,  and  the  sly 
cloudy  ;  but  wo  expenenced  no  frost ;  although  this  sometimes 
occurs.  The  common  report  that  ram  neoer  falls  in  Upper 
Jlgypt,  IB  mconeot.  One  evening  as  we  lay  at  Kineh,  Feb  4th 
there  was  a  shght  shower;  the  thermometer  standing  at  the 
time  at  ?7°  F.  with  a  strong  south  wind.  The  valleys  too  in 
the  mounfams  around  Thebes,  bear  evident  traces  of  occasional 
andviolentram.' 

Wo  arrived  at  Thebes  in  tho  afternoon  of  Feb.  7th-  and 
loll  It  again  on  our  return  on  the  morning  of  Feb  11th  The 
downwani  voyage  was  slow  and  tedious ;  our  boat  being  unfor- 
tunately too  large  to  bo  propelled  rapidly  with  oars,  or  even  to 
float  with  tho  current  against  a  strong  head-wind.  We  stopped 
for  a  da;  at  the  temple  of  Dendera  ;  and  visited  the  dilapidated 
tombs  m  the  mountains  back  of  Siouf,  where  we  also  enjoyed 
the  noble  prospect  from  the  summit.  Another  day  was  given  to 
the  very  romarkable  tombs  of  Beni  Hassan,  which  are  among 
the  most  ancient  in  Egypt.  We  finally  reached  Cairo  on  th? 
mornirig  of  Feb.  28th  ;  where  I  had  the  satisfection  of  meeting 
my  future  compamon,  Mr  Smith,  who  had  arrived  three  davs 
beiore.  Here  m  the  hospitable  dweffing  of  Mr  Liedep  and  the 
welcome  socrety  of  valued  tHends,  I  soon  forgot  the  discomforts 
01  the  voyage ;  and  was  able  to  survey,  under  better  auspices 
than  formerly,  the  erty  and  its  interesting  environs 

Cam)  is  one  of  the  best  built  citiea  of  the  east :  the  houses 
are  of  stone,  largo,  lofty,  and  sohd.  The  streets  ar«  narrow  and 
olten  crooked ;  and  the  houses  sometimes  jut  over  them  upon 
each  ade,  so  as  almost  to  meet  above.  Its  original  name  in  Arabic 
was  ei-iCoiml;  but  it  is  now  universally  called  Muar,  as  were 
I  foS  nS""'",  °'  '^^P'-  ™»  popnktion  is  estimated  at 
about  250,000  souls.    In  1835  the  pkgue  made  fearful  mvages 

ij  0,11  avi^ia^B  lonr  or  nie  in  Uio     Bclaoni'a   toinb  some   years   uiin"     Moil 

year ;  and  evexy  eight  or  ten  years,  heayy     Egypt,  p.  75,  «d.  1. 

i.  33,  34 
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in  Cairo,  sweeping  off  not  less  than  80,000  of  its'  inliabitants  ; 
"but  at  tlio  time  of  our  visit,  the  population  was  supposed  to 
have  again  reached  its  usual  number.  Here,  as  in  Alexandria, 
donkeys  -with  Arab  boys  take  the  place  of  caba  and  fiacres.  A 
fuU  and  most  perfect  desciiption  of  the  city  and  its  inhabitants 
IS  given  in  the  admirable  work  of  Mr,  Lane. ' 

Durii^  the  twelve  days  that  we  now  remained  at  Cairo,  we 
were  of  course  much  occupied  with  the  prepai-ations  for  our  fu- 
ture journey  in  the  desert.  Yet  we  took  time,  and  made  several 
excursions  ftom  the  city  to  places  in  the  neighbourhood,  One 
was  to  the  island  of  Koda  just  below  Musr  el-Atikeh  or  Old 
Cairo,  on  which  Ibrahim  Pasha  had  canaed  pretty  gardens  to  be 
laid  out,  partly  in  the  Italian  and  partly  in  the  Englkh  style. 
On  the  south  end  of  this  island  is  iJie  famous  Nilometer,  now 
half  in  ruins,  dating  back  at  least  as  far  as  A.  D,  860,  and  ex- 
hibiting pointed  arches  even  at  that  early  period.  Although  of 
no  utihty  at  present,  it  is  carefully  guarded  ;  and  we  found  diffi- 
culty in  obtaining  admission,  not  having  procured  the  ordinary 
permit  in  Cairo.  At  Musr  el-Atikeh  are  the  remains  of  a  Roman 
fortre^,  marking  the  site  of  the  Egyptian  Babylon,  on  which  was 
afterwards  built  the  city  of  FostSt,  the  former  Arab  capital  of 
Egypt.'  Passing  eastwai-d  over  the  immense  field  of  rubbish  on 
which  Foatdt  once  stood,  we  entered  the  broad  valley  or  desert 
plain,  which  skirts  the  western  base  of  Jebel  Mukattem,  to  the 
southward  of  Cairo,  In  this  desert  spot  is  one  of  the  largest 
cemeteries  of  the  city.  Here,  amid  the  thousands  of  humbler 
sepulchres,  the  Pasha  has  erected  a  splendid  edifice  with  two 
domes,  to  cover  the  tombs  of  his  family  and  himself.  We  were 
admitted  at  once,  and  passed  without  hindrance  through  the 
carpeted  halls  and  among  the  h^hly  ornamented  tombs.  Those 
of  the  Pasha's  wife  and  his  two  sons,  Ismail  and  Tnssum,  are 
the  most  conspicuous.  In  a  comer  distant  from  these,  we  were 
shown  the  spot  reserved  by  the  Pasha  for  his  own  last  abode. — 
Between  this  and  the  city,  the  whole  way  is  fall  of  tombs  and 
sepulchral  enclosures. 

On  another  day  we  rode  out  to  the  site  of  ancient  Heliopolis, 
about  two  hours  N,  N,  E.  from  Cairo.  The  way  thither  passes 
along  the  edge  of  the  desert ;  which  is  continually  making  its 
encroachments  so  soon  as  there  ceases  to  be  a  supply  of  water 
for  the  aurfiice  of  the  ground.  The  water  of  the  Nile  soaks 
through  the  earth  for  some  distance  under  this  sandy  tract ;  and 
is  everywhere  found  on  digging  weUs  eighteen  or  twenty  feet 
deep.     Such  wells  are  veiy  frequent  in  parts  which  the  inunda- 

'  Sae  NotB  V,  end  of  the  tolnm. 

'  Williinaoii's  MoiJ.   Egypt,   I, 

Edrid  says  expresaly,  that  it  wi 
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tion  does  not  roach.  The  water  is  raised  ftom  them  hy  wheels 
turned  by  oxen,  and  applied  to  the  irrigation  of  the  fields 
Wherever  thia  takes  place,  the  desert  is  quicMy  converted  into  a 
iruitiul  field.  In  passing  to  Heliopolis  we  saw  several  such  fields 
in  the  difierent  atagea  of  being  reclaimed  from  the  desert ;  some 
just  laid  out,  others  already  fertile.  In  returning  by  another 
■way,  more  eastward,  we  passed  a  succession  of  beautiful  planta- 
taons  wholly  dependent  on  this  mode  of  irrigation.  The  site  of 
Hehopolis  is  marked  by  low  mounds,  enclosing  a  space  about 
three  quarters  of  a  mile  in  length,  by  half  a  mile  m  breadth  : 
■which  was  once  occupied  parfJy  by  houses  and  partly  by  the 
celebrated  temple  of  the  Sun. .  This  area  is  now  a  ploughed  field, 
a  garden  of  herbs  ;  and  the  solitary  obelisk  which  still  rises  in 
the  midst,  is  the  sole  remnant  of  the  former  splendours  of  the 
place  This  was  that  On  of  the  Egyptians,  where  the  father  of 
Josephs  wife  was  priest.'  The  Seventy  translate  the  name  On 
by  Heliopolis,  City  of  the  Sun;  and  the  Hebrew  prophet  calls 
It,  in  the  same  sense,  Bethshemesh.^  The  city  suffered  greatly 
Irom  the  mvasion  of  Cambyses  ;  and  in  Strabo's  time  it  was  a 
mass  of  splendid  rums."  In  the  days  of  Edrisi  and  Abdallatif. 
the  place  _  bore  the  name  of  'Ain  Shems ;'  and  in  the  neigh- 
bouring village  Matariyeh  is  still  shown  an  ancient  well  bearing 
the  same  name.  Near  by  it  is  a  very  old  sycamore,  its  trunk 
straggling  and  gnaried,  under  which  legendary  tradition  relates 
that  the  holy  femily  once  rested. 

Farther  to  the  N.  E.,  towards  Eelbcis,  are  several  ruined 
towns  on  lofty  mounds,  traditionally  called  Tell  el~TeUd 
Mounds  of  the  Jews.'  If  there  is  any  historical  foundation  for 
this  name,  which  is  doubtM,  these  mounds  can  only  be  referred 
back  to  the  period  of  the  Ptolemies,  m  the  centuries  immediate- 
ly before  the  Christian  era,  when  great  numbers  of  Jews  resorted 
to  Egypt  and  erected  a  temjile  at  Leontopolis.  It  was  in  the 
same  age,  and  for  these  Jell's,  that  the  Greek  version  of  the  OH 
Testament  was  made.'' 

Our  most  impoitaat  excursion  was  to  the  pyramids,  situated 
about  sis  miles  west  of  el-Oizeb,  which  lies  on  the  left  hank  of 
the  Nile,  opposite  Old  Cairo.  Crossing  the  river  at  that  place 
we  proceeded  on  a  du^ct  course  to  the  pyramids  ;  although  at 
other  seasons  of  the  year,  when  the  river  is  higher,  a  considSable 

'  Gen.  4),  is.     Sept.    ib.   Ex.  1,    11.     Hiebuhr'a  Re;aeJ)(.<ioTir  T  r,  oi^       r    „i. 
'•  Wa„'.  Mod.  Emt  I.  ..  1.7     *.?■„  i".'..   '•  «"-  »'"  CM.!. 
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circuit  is  necessary,  in  order  to  cross  the  Bahr  Tftsuf,  the  canal 
which  runs  parallel  to  the  Nile.  Even  now  the  water  in  it  was 
80  deep,  that  we  could  not  well  pasa  it  on  donkeys  ;  but  were 
carried  ovef  on  the  shoulders  of  Arabs  from  the  adjacent  villages. 
The  pyramids,  as  seen  from  the  river  against  the  horizon,  ap- 
peared enormously  large  ;  as  we  approached,  their  apparent 
ma^itude  continually  diminished  ;  and  was  nowhere  less,  than 
as  seen  from  the  foot  of  the  rocky  terrace  on  which  they  stand. 
This  terrace  is  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  above  the  plain  ; 
and  the  pyramids  are  thus  seen  only  against  the  sky,  without 
any  surrounding  objects  from  which  the  eye  can  judge  of  their 
relative  magnitude.  They  seem  here  to  be  composed  of  small 
stones,  and  to  have  no  gixiat  elevation.  But  as  we'  approached 
their  base,  and  became  aware  of  the  full  size  of  the  stones,  and 
looked  upward  along  their  mountain  sides  to  the  summit,  then- 
huge  masses  seemed  to  swell  into  immensity,  and  the  idea  of 
their  vastne^  was  absolutely  overpowering.  They  are  probably 
the  earhest,  as  well  as  the  loftiest  and  most  vast  of  all  existing 
works  of  man  upon  the  face  of  the  earth  ;  and  there  aeema  now 
little  room  to  doubt,  that  they  were  erected  chiefly,  if  not  solely, 
aa  the  sepulchre  of  Mngs.  Vain  pride  of  human  pomp  and 
power  !  Their  monuments  remain  unto  this  day,  the  wonder  of 
all  time ;  but  themselves,  their  history,  and  their  very  names, 
have  been  swept  away  in  the  dark  tide  of  oblivion. 

We  followed  the  usual  course  of  visitors.  We  explored  the 
dark  passes  of  tl\e  interior ;  mounted  to  the  summit  of  the 
great  pyramid  ;  and  admired  the  mild  features  of  the  gigantic 
Sphynx,  the  body  of  which  is  again  nearly  covered  by  the  drift- 
ing sand.  We  also  vaited  several  of  the  adjacent  tombs  ;  and 
examined  those  which  had  then  recently  been  cleared  from  the 
sand,  under  the  direction  of  Col,  Vyse.— The  ascent  of  the  great 
pyramid  is  less  difficult,  than  a  visit  to  its  interior.  The  top  is 
now  a  square  platform  of  thirty-two  feet  on  each  side,  at  an  ele- 
vation of  four  hundred  and  seventy  feel  above  the  base. '  The 
view  from  it  is  very  extensive  ;  in  front,  Cairo  and  numerous 
villages,  with  their  groves  of  slender  palm  trees ;  in  the  rear, 
the  trackless  Libyan  wastes  ;  on  the  south,  tVe  range  of  smaller 
pyramids  extending  for  a  great  distance  along  tte  margin  of  the 
desert ;  and  then  in  boundless  prospect,  north  and  B*)uth,  the 
mighty  river,  winding  its  way  through  the  long  line  of  verdure, 
which  it  has  won  by  its  waters  from  the  reluctant  graep  of  the 
desert  upon  either  side.  The  platform  is  covered  with  the  names 
of  travellers,  who  have  resorted  hither  in  different  ages  from 
various  and  distant  lands  ;  and  have  here  stood  as  upon  a  com- 
mon and  central  point  in  the  history  of  the  world.  Here  too  we 
'  ■WilMnsoQ's  Mod.  Egypt,  I.  p.  330,  340, 
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dcpartSfii™?"  "™',"iththen.n,es  both  of  H™g  ,„d 
We  left  the  great  pyramids  the  same  eveiimi,  and  proceeded 
southwards  along  the  edge  of  the  desert  to  S.kkfa,  rteS™ 
slept  ;  and  the  next  morning  risited  the  tombs  in  the  ieighboni- 
mg  clifls  and  the  great  necropolis  around  the  adjacent  pyramids 
Ihe  whole  tract  here  was  anciently  a  cemetery.     Pits  fiding  to 
the  chambers  of  death  have  been  opened  in  CTery  directionTtnd 
tho  ground  »  everywhere  .trewcd  with  the  bones  and  cerements 
of  mumnuos      Such  a  field  of  dead  men's  bones,  I  have  nowhere 
else  seen.     There  can  be  httlo  doubt,  that  an  this  long  tract, 
ftom  the  pyramid,  of  Oteh  to  those  of  Dashilr,  was  oLe  the 
Srilite"         "       "™°'  *"rlii»,  which  lay  between  it  and 
We  now  bent  our  course  towards  Hitrahcny,  near  the  river 
it™,     m,  ^'^   ™°°°'''  ^^°^  ™*  the  site  of  ancient 
Memphui-     These  mounds  of  rubbish,  a  colossal  statue  sunk 
deep  ,u  the  gronnd,  and  a  tow  fmgments  of  granite,  arc  all  that 
remain  to  attest  the  eiistenoe  of  this  rouowned  capital.     In  Stra- 
bo  s  lime  although  partly  m  ruins,  it  was  yet  a  populous  city, 
second  only  to  Aleiandria ;  and  ia  the  days  of  Abdallatif  there 
were  Btdl  eitensivo  rums.'    In  this  instance  the  abodes  of  the 
dead  have  proved  to  be  more  lasting  than  the  habitations  of 
7"Jg-     Bit  the  total  disappearauce  of  aU  the  aneient  edifi- 
ces oi  Memphis  is  easdy  accounted  for,  by  tho  circumstauoe,  that 
the  materials  of  them  were  employed  for  the  building  of  odiicent 
cities.    FostM  arose  out  of  the  ruins  of  Memphis ;  and  when 
that  city  was  m  turn  deserted,  these  rnins  again  migrated  to  the 
more  modem  Oairo.-We  crossed  the  rive?  and  hivmg  visited 
the  ancient  quarnes  near  Ttra,  from  which  the  stones  were  cut 
for  the  pyramids,  we  returned  to  Cairo  along  the  eastern  bank 

A  low  words  on  the  poKtical  and  social  condition  of  Egypt 
under  its  famous  ruler,  Mnhammed  'Aly,  may  close  this  intro- 
ductory^ section.  ^  This  eitraordiuary  man,  with  native  talents 
which  in  other  ciroumstances  might  have  made  him  the  Napo- 
leon ol  the  age,  has  accumulated  in  Egypt  a  large  amount  of 
wealth  and  power ;  but  he  has  done  it  only  for  himself,— not  for 
tho  country,  not  even  for  his  family.     He  has  built  up  an  army 

stoaw  to  bmd  W  togefter;    on  thesame     Is.  19,  13.     Jer.  2,  16.  ^^ 

pnoEipia  ttiat  hair  is  samettratB  used  ia  '  Strabo  17    1    33      Ah^aTlatif  BpI« 
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and  fieet,  not  by  husbanding  and  enlarging  the  resources  of 
Eeypt  hut  by  draining  them  almost  to  exhaustion.  The 
army  consists  chiefly  of  leyies  torn  from  their  femilies  and  homes 
by  brutal  force.  We  saw  many  gangs  of  these  unfortunate  re- 
cruits on  the  river  and  around  Cairo,  fastened  by  the  neck  to  a 
long  heavy  chain  -which  rested  on  their  shoulders.  Such  ia  the 
horror  of  this  service  among  the  peasantry,  and  their  dread  of 
being  thus  seized,  that  children  are  often  mutilated  in  theu: 
fingers,  their  teeth,  or  an  eye,  in  order  to  protect  them  from  it.' 
Yet  the  country  is  now  so  drained  of  able-bodied  men,  that  even 
these  unfortunate  hem^  axe  no  longer  spared.  In  the  compa- 
niee  of  recruits  which  were  daily  under  drill  around  the_  Ezhe- 
tiyeb,  we  saw  veiy  many  who  had  lost  a  finger,  or  their  front 
teeth  ;  so  that  an  Enghsh  resident  proposed  in  hitter  irony  to 
recommend  to  the  Pasha,  that  his  troops  should  appear  only  in 
gloves.  Indeed,  it  is  a  notorious  fact,  that  this  drain  of  men  for 
the  army  and  navy  has  diminished  and  exhausted  the  population, 
until  there  are  not  labourers  enough  left  to  till  the  ground ;  so 
that  in  consecLuence  large  tracts  of  fertile  land  are  suffered  to  lie 
waste. 

The  same  line  of  pohcy,  or  impolicy,  has  been  pursued  m 
the  introduction  of  manufactures  and  schools  of  science.  The 
sole  object  of  the  P^ha  has  been,  not  to  benefit  the  nation,  hut 
to  augment  his  own  wealth,  and  increase  the  capability  of  the 
instruments  of  hia  power.  With  barbarian  eagerness,  he  has 
overlooked  the  planting  of  the  seed,  and  grasps  only  after  the 
ripe  fruit.  Not  a  step  has  been  taken  for  the  education  and 
improvement  of  the  people  at  lai^e  ;  hut  all  the  schools  _e8tab- 
liehed  are  intended  solely  to  train  up  young  men  for  his  own 
service.  The  workmen  in  the  manufactories  in  like  manner 
labour  only  by  compulsion,  and  are  recruited  by  force  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  soldiers.  "When  once  a  manufactory  of  any 
article  has  been  estabHshed  by  the  Pasha,  it  is  made  a  complete 
roonSpoly ;  and  the  people  must  purchase  from  him  that  article  at 
his  own  price,  or  go  without.  Thus,  not  a  family  in  Egypt 
dares  to  spin  and  weave  the  cotton  stuffs  which  they  wear  upon 
their  own  bodies. 

The  people  of  Egypt,  formerly  the  owners  as  well  as  the 
tillers  of  the  soil,  would  seem  to  be  an  object  of  pecuhar  and 
wanton  oppression  to  the  government,  or  at  least  to  its  subor- 
dinate ministers.     Whenever  rec[uisition3  are  made  upon   the 

'  "There  U  now  Cm  1834)  aeUomto  be  ridge,)  or  a  finger  cut  off,  or  an  eye  put 

found,   in   any  of  the   TiUages,  flti  able-  out  or  bllndsd,  W  preTCnt  hia  belng.taken 

bodied  youth  or  young  man,  who  has  not  for  a  recruit."    Lane's  Modem  Egyptians, 

had  one  or  more  of  Mb  teeth  broken  out,  I.  p.  246. 
(that  he  may  not  be  able  to  bita  a  eart- 
i.  41,  42 
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people  by  the  former,  lie  latter  are  sure  to  extort  nearly  the 
double  By  a  single  decree,  the  Pasha  declared  himself  to  be 
the  sole  owner  of  aU  the  knda  in  Egypt ;  and  the  people  of 
course  became  at  once  only  his  tenants  at  will,  or  ither  his 
It   IS  mteresting  to  compare  thia   prx)ceedlng  with  a 


_  -^.  ^.  ^  i.iu^.tai,±ug  Lo  compare  inia  proceeumg  with  i 
similar  event  in  the  anoient  history  of  Egypt  under  the  Pha 
raohs.  At  the  entreaty  of  the  people  themselra,  Joseph  '  ' 
them  and  their  land  for  Pharaoh,  so  that  "the  land  1 


---.—  „„^  .^^,,  ^^^^  ^u,  inaraou,  so  rnac-tne  land  became 
rnartKil,  B ;  but  he  gave  them  bread  in  return,  to  sustain  them 
and  their  ftmilies  in  the  time  of  femine.  "  Only  the  land  of 
the  ptrests  be  bought  not ; »  but  the  modern  Pharaoh  made  no 
exception,  and  stopped  the  mosks  and  other  religiouB  and  char- 
itable institutions  of  their  landed  endowments,  a«  mercilessly  as 
the  rest  ^  Joseph  also  gave  the  people  seed  to  sow,  and  required 
for  the  ting  only  a  fifth  of  the  produce,  leaving  four  fifths  to 
thom  as  their  own  property ;  but  now,  though  seed  is  in  like 
manner  given  out,  yet  every  village  is  compelled  to  cultivate  two 
thuds  of  Its  lands  with  cotton  and  other  articles  solely  for  the 
fasha;  and  also  to  render  back  to  him,  in  the  form  of  taxes 
and  exactions  m  kind,  a  large  pmportion  of  the  produce  of  the 
remaining  third  And  further,  not  only  is  every  individual  held 
responsible  for  the  burdens  laid  upon  himself;  but  aho,  as  the 
inha,bitant  of  a  village,  he  is  bound  to  make  good  in  part  or  in 
whole,  as  the  case  may  be,  the  delinquency  or  arrears  of  every 
other  inhabitant.  Sometimes,  too,  a  village  which  has  paid  up 
all  Its  own  dues  IS  compelled  to  make  good  the  an^ais  of 
another  viHage.     As  might  be  expected  in  such  a  state  of  things 

there  is  among  the  peasantry  an  utter  depravation  of  morals  aid 
degradation  of  c'-"' — +"- " 


Of  Mnhammed  'Aly  himself,  it  is  universally  admitted  in 
llCTPt,  that  while  he  is  energetic  and  severe,  he  is  yet  by  nature 
neither  cruel  nor  revongefnl.  The  people  m  general  do  not  ascribe 
their  oppression  so  much  to  the  Pasha,  as  to  his  subordinate 
agents  1  hey  suppose,  that  if  the  murmurs  of  the  peasantry  could 
reach  his  ear,  the  immediate  and  pressing  evils  would  he  rem- 
edied. ^  in  one  respect,  the  energy  of  Mnhammed  'Air  deserves 
aU  praise;  although  the  severity  by  which  it  is  attended  may 
not  always  be  the  most  justitiable.  He  has  rendered  the  conn- 
tries  under  his  sway  secure  ;  so  that  travellers,  wlether  Orientals 
or  J)  ranks,  may  pass  in  their  own  dress  throughout  Egypt  and 
Byna,  and  also  among  the  Eedawin  of  the  aiijacent  deserts  with 
the  same  degree  of  safety  as  in  many  parts  of  civilized  Europe  — 
Mow  diflerent  might  have  been  the  state  of  Egypt,  bad  he 
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adapted  his  measures  to  the  true  policy  of  the  country ;  and, 
instead  of  aggrandizing  Mmself  by  grasping  rapacity  and  foreign 
conquest,  had  made  Egypt  what  it  ought  to  he,  an  agricultural 
nation,  and  diffused  the  blessings  of  personal  freedom  and  edu- 
cation among  the  people  !  Under  such  a  policy,  the  extreme 
fertility  of  the  soil  and  its  capacity  for  the  production  of  almost 
every  article  of  consumption  and  commerce,  would  soon  have 
enlarged  the  resources  of  the  country  to  an  unlimited  extent ; 
and  given  to  Egypt  once  more  a  name  and  rank  among  the  na- 
tions of  the  earth. 

In  one  point  of  view,  tho  innovations  of  the  present  ruler  of 
Egypt  open  up  a  cheering  prospect.  His  whole  line  of  policy 
has  been  obviously  founded  on  a  conviction  and  tacit  acknow- 
ledgment of  the  superiority  of  European  arts  and  arms.  The 
discipline  of  his  troops,  the  organization  of  his  fleet,  the  estab- 
lishment of  schools  and  manufectories,  have  all  sprung  from  this 
principle  ;  and  are  an  attempt  on  his  part  to  procure,  by  a  forced 
process,  advantages,  which  can  only  result  from  a  gradual  and 
general  development  and  improvement.  True,  he  might  as  well 
expect  to  reap  where  he  has  not  sown  ;  or  command  the  fruit  to 
spring  ripe  ftom  the  tree,  without  the  intervention  of  blossoms. 
Yet  one  good  effect  has  resulted  fi'om  his  measures ;  this  same 
conviction  of  European  superiority  has  spread  from  the  ruler 
among  the  people ;  and,  in  consequence,  the  stronghold  of 
Muhammedan  prejudice  and  contempt  towards  European  Chris- 
tians, is  jfest  breaking  down  and  vanishing  away.  Then  too, 
from  the  example  of  Egypt,  a  similar  conviction  has  been  forced 
upon  the  ruler  of  the  TurJiish  empire  ;  and  the  like  effects  are 
rapidly  developing  themselves  m  his  dominions.  Even  now, 
Eranli  in  their  own  dress  may  wander  alone  through  all  tho 
streets  of  Cairo  and  Constantinople,  and  of  other  oriental  cities, 
aa  freely  as  in  London  or  New-York,  without  hindrance  or  moles- 
tation ;  where  fifteen  years  ago  they  would  have  been  followed 
with  curses,  and  perhaps  with  stones.  If  they  travel  in  the 
interior,  they  are  everywhere  received  with  courtesy,  and  usually 
with  kindness.  Such  at  least  was  the  result  of  our  incLuiries  and 
experience. — A  still  more  important  consequence  of  tlua  state  of 
things  has  been,  that  the  Egyptian  government,  and  recently 
that  of  Turkey  also,  have  placed  thek  native  Christian  subjects 
on  an  equal  footing  with  the  Muhammedans,  as  to  civil  rights 
and  justice  ; ,  and  Ltive  done  away,  or  at  least  forbidden,  the 
hereditary  and  wanton  oppres'^ions  exercised  by  the  latter.' 

'  Ailfir  tho  above  parttgrapl«  -were  wealtne  s  of  tho  Egyptian  and  TurMeh 
■wrftten,  Sultan  Malunud  insaea.  d  to  fe  ernmen  s  at  tho  time.  Yet  I  see  no 
flie  tomb ;  and  tho  haltle  of  Niab  a  d  ho  rens  n  for  han^ng  any  of  ihs  views  ex- 
defection  of  the  Turliish  fleet  d  moQ  jre  sed  n  he  text.— For  the  best  books  on 
Btrated  the  eompantive  Btrongtli  and  Ejy  p  6oa  Note  VI,  end  of  the  volume. 
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All  these  things  mark  important  changes  as  ha-v-ing  already 
taken  place  in  the  oriental  character  and  feelings ;  and  new 
causes  are  daily  springing  into  operationj  which  will  necessarily 
render  these  changes  not  only  permanent,  hut  progressive.  The 
introduction  of  steam-navigatij)n  in  the  Levant  and  on  the  Nile 
and  Blacli  Sea,  is  bringing  the  power  of  European  civilization 
Into  still  closer  contact  with  the  east,  and  cannot  hut  augment 
its  influence  a  thousand  fold.  Already  the  oriental  churches  are 
in  parts  beginning  to  awake  from  their  slumber  ;  and  the  whole 
febric  of  Muhammedan  prejudice  and  superstition  is  sapped  and 
tottering  to  its  foil.  In  ail  human  probability,  the  coming 
generation  will  behold  changes  and  revolutions  in  the  oriental 
world,  of  which  few  now  have  any  conception.  Then  may  the 
Egyptian  people  be  freed  from  the  oppresBions  under  which  they 
now  groan,  ^a  bondage  more  galling  than  that  inflicted  by  their 
ancestors  upon  the  Israelites  of  old  ;  then  may  Egypt  cease  to 
be,  what  she  so  long  has  been,  "the  basest  of  kingdoms." 


In  respect  to  our  further  journey,  it  maybe  proper  to  re- 
mark, that  I  entered  upon  it  without  the  slightest  anticipation 
of  the  results  to  which  we  were  providentially  led.  My  first 
motive  had  been  simply  the  gratification  of  personal  feelings. 
As  in  the  case  of  moat  of  my  countrymen,  especially  in  New 
England,  the  scenes  of  the  Bible  had  made  a  deep  impression 
upon  my  mind  from  the  earliest  childhood  ;  and  afterwards  in 
riper  years  this  feeling  had  grown  into  a  strong  desire  to  visit  in 
person  the  places  so  remarkable  in  the  history  of  the  human  race. 
Indeed  in  no  country  of  the  world,  perhaps,  is  such  a  feeling 
more  widely  diffused  than  in  New  England  ;  in  no  country  are 
the  Scriptures  better  known,  or  more  highly  prized.  !From  his 
earliest  years  the  child  is  there  accustomed  not  only  to  read  the 
Bible  for  himself;  but  he  also  reads  or  listens  to  it  in  the  morn- 
ing and  evening  devotions  of  the  family,  in  the  daily  village- 
school,  ia  the  Sunday-school  and  Bible-class,  and  in  the  weekly 
ministrations  of  the  sanctuary.  Hence,  as  he  grows  up,  the 
names  of  Sinai,  Jerusalem,  Bethlehem,  the  Promised  Land, 
become  associated  with  his  earliest  recollections  and  holiest 
feelings. — ^With  all  this,  in  my  own  case,  there  had  subeeciuently 
become  connected  a  scientiiic  motive.  I  had  long  meditated  the 
preparation  of  a  work  on  Biblical  G-eography ;  and  wished  to 
satisfy  myself  by  personal  observation,  as  to  many  points  on 
which  I  could  find  no  information  in  the  books  of  travellers. 
This  indeed  grew  to  be  the  main  object  of  our  journey,  the 
nucleus  around  which  all  our  inquiries  and  observations  clus- 
tered.   But  I  never  thought  of  adding  any  thing  to  the  former 
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stock  of  knowledge  on  these  subjects ;  I  never  dreamed  of  any 
thing  lilte  discoveries  in  this  field.  Palestine  had  for  centuries 
been  visited  by  many  travellers  ;  and  I  knew  that  Schubert  had 
just  preceded  us,  to  explore  the  country  in  its  physical  aspects, 
its  botany  and  geology  ;  and  we  could  hope  to  add  nothing  to 
what  be  and  others  had  observed. 

Under  the  influence  of  these  impressions,  we  carried  with  ns 
no  instruments,  except  an  ordinary  surveyor's  and  two  pocket 
compasses,  a.  thermometer,  telescopes,  and  measuring  tapes ; 
expecting  to  take  only  such  bearings  and  measurements  as 
might  occur  to  us  upon  the  road,  without  going  out  of  our  way 
to  seek  for  tbem.  But  as  we  came  to  Sinai,  and  saw  how  much 
former  travellers  had  left  undescribed ;  and  then  crossed  the 
great  desert  through  a  region  hitherto  almost  unknown,  and 
found  the  names  and  sites  of  long-forgotten  cities  ;  we  became 
convinced  that  there  "yet  remained  much  land  to  be  possessed," 
and  determined  to  do  what  we  could  with  our  limited  means 
towards  supplying  the  deficiency,  l^th  Mr  Smith  and  myself 
kept  separate  journals  ;  each  taking  pencil-notes  upon  the  spot 
of  every  thing  we  wished  to  record,  and  writing  them  cut  in  full 
usually  the  same  evening ;  but  we  never  compared  our  notes. 
These  journals  are  now  in  my  hands  ;  and  from  them  the  follow- 
ing work  has  been  compiled.  On  thus  comparing  them  for  the 
first  time,  I  have  been  surprised  and  gratified  at  then-  almost 
entire  coincidence.  My  own  notes  were  in  general  more  fuU  in 
specifications  of  time,  the  course,  the  features  of  the  country, 
and  personal  incidents ;  while  those  of  my  companion  were 
necessarily  my  sole  dependence  in  respect  to  Arabic  names  and 
their  orthography,  and  chiefly  so  as  to  all  information  derived 
orally  from  the  Arabs.  The  bearings  also  were  mostly  taken  by 
Mr  Smith  ;  since  it  often  required  a  great  deal  of  questioning 
and  cross-examination,  in  order  to  extract  the  necessary  infor- 
mation from  the  Arabs  as  to  distant'  places  and  their  names. 
This  department  therefore  naturally  feU  to  him ;  while  I  con- 
tented myself  usually  with  taking  the  bearings  of  such  places  as 
were  already  known  to  us.  It  is  only  since  my  return,  that  I 
became  aware  of  the  value  of  the  materials  thus  collected,  in  a 
geographical  point  of  view,  from  the  judgment  passed  on  them 
by  eminent  geographers  ;  and  I  look  back  with  painful  regret  on 
the  circumstances,  which  prevented  me  from  taking  along  more 
perfect  instruments,  and  from  obtaining  a  more  exact  knowledge 
of  the  observations  necessary  for  the  trigonometrical  construction 
of  a  map. 

With  books  we  were  better  supplied.  I'irst  of  all  we  had  our 
Bibles,  both  in  Ei^lish  and  in  the  original  tongues ;  and  then 
Eelasii's   Pcdccslina,  which   next   to   the   Bible  is  the   moat 
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important  book  for  travellers  in  tlie  Holy  Land.  We  had  also 
Kaumee's  Palastina,  Burckhardt's  Travels  in  Syria  and  the 
Holy  Land,  the  Ei^lish  compilation  from  Labobde's  Voyage  en 
Arable  Petr^e,  and  the  Modern  Traveller  in  Arabia,  Palestine, 
and  Syria.  Were  I  to  make  the  journey  again,  considering  the 
difficulty  of  transporting  books,  I  shoiild  hardly  add  much  to 
the  above  list,  excepting  perhaps  a  compendious  History  of  the 
Crusadee,  and  the  volumes  of  Rittee's  Erdkunde,  containing 
Palestine  in  the  second  edition.  At  Jerusalem  we  had  access  to 
the  works  of  Josephus,  and  of  several  traveUere. — We  had  with 
us  Laborde's  large  Map  of  Binai  and  Arabia  Petrasa ;  and 
also  Bekghaus'  Map  of  Syria,  the  best  undoubtedly  up  to  that 
time,  but  whch  was  of  little  service  to  us  in  the  parts  of  the 
country  we  visited. 
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The  preparations  for  a  journey  of  some  thirty  days  through 
the  desert,  occupied  a  good  deal  of  time.  A  tent  was  to  he  pur- 
chased and  fitted  up  ;  water-skina  were  to  he  procured  and  kept 
full  of  water,  which  was  to  he  changed  every  day  in  order  to 
extract  the  strong  taste  of  the  leather  ;  provisions  were  to  he 
laid  in  for  a  whole  month,  as  we  could  hope  to  ohtain  Httle  either 
at  Suez  or  at  the  convent ;  hesides  all  the  numerous  smaller 
articles  which  are  essential  to  the  traveller's  progress  and  health, 
even  if  he  renounce  all  expectations  of  convenience  and  comfort. 
In  all  these  purchases  we  were  greatly  indebted  to  the  faithfiil 
services  of  our  Janizary  Mustafa,  whom  we  remember  with  gra- 
titude. 

We  chose  a  lai^e  tent  with  a  single  pole.  This  was  folded 
into  two  rolls,  for  which  we  had  sacks ;  so  that  it  was  easily 
packed  and  loaded,  and  suifered  little  dami^e  on  the  way.  "We 
had  large  pieces  of  painted  canvass  to  spread  upon  the  ground 
under  our  beds  ;  and  found  these  more  convenient  than  poles  or 
bedsteads  ;  as  the  mattresses  could  be  rolled  up  in  them  during 
the  day,  and  thus  he  protected  from  dust  or  rain.  At  a  later 
period,  when  we  came  to  travel  with  horses  and  mules  in  Pales- 
tine, we  left  our  mattresses  behind,  taldng  only  blanteta  and 
other  covering,  which  might  by  day  be  thrown  over  our  saddles. 
Indeed,  if  he  choose,  the  traveller  can  very  well  do  without  either 
bed  or  tent,  provided  he  has  cloaks  and  covering  enough  to  pro- 
tect him  from  the  night-chill.  But  to  us  it  was  important  to 
keep  a  tolerably  full  record  of  our  observations  ;  and  for  this  a  tent 
and  lights  were  necessary.  Our  provisions  consisted  chiefly  of 
rice  and  biscuit.  The  latter  is  bulky  ;  and  at  a  later  period  we 
Bubstituted  for  it  flour,  from  which  our  servants  made  unleaven- 
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ed  tread  ;  this  was  baked  in  thin  cakes  upon  an  iron  plate,  and 
proved  quite  palatable  and  not  unwholesome.  Flesh  may  be 
obtained  occasionally  from  the  Arabs  upon  the  way.  With 
coffee,  tea,  sugar,  butter,  dried  apricots,  tobacco,  wax-candles, 
etc,  we  were  well  supplied.  We  found  the  dried  apricots  ijuite 
a  luxury  in  the  desert ;  and  a  timely  distribution  of  coffee  and 
tobacco  among  the  Arabs  is  an  easy  mode  of  winning  their 
favour  and  confidence.  We  had  wooden  boxes,  like  those  of  the 
Mecca  pilgrims,  for  packing  many  of  the  articles ;  but  after- 
wards abandoned  them  for  small  sacks  and  larger  saddle-bags  of 
hair-cloth,  like  those  of  the  Bedawin,  These  proved  to  be  more 
advantageous,  as  diminishing  the  bulk  of  the  loads,  and  thus 
removing  a  source  of  expense  and  a  cause  of  grumbling  among  the 
camel-drivers  and  muleteers.  Wo  took  also  a  supply  of  charcoal, 
which  proved  of  essential  service. 

We  hired  two  Egyptian  servants,  who  continued  with  us 
all  the  way  to  Beirdt,  The  elder,  whom  we  knew  only  by  the 
name  of  Komeh,  (although  that  seemed  not  to  be  his  real  name,) 
was  a  line  resolute  fellow,  feithful  and  trust-worthy  in  all  he 
undertook,  and  ready  to  stand  by  us  to  the  last  di-op  of  blood. 
He  spoke  nothing  but  Arabic ;  had  formerly  been  sent  with  a 
missionary  family  to  Abyssinia,  as  their  guide  and  purveyor ; 
and  had  also  been  at  Mecca  ;  for  which  reason  he  was  sometimes 
dignified  with  the  title  of  Hajji  Komeh.  The  younger,  Ibrahim, 
spoke  a  little  English,  and  answered  our  purpose  well  enough  as 
a  helper  to  the  other. 

It  was  for  a  time  finite  a  matter  of  deliberation  with  us, 
whether  we  should  take  any  arms.  We  knew  that  the  country 
was  entirely  safe,  and  arms  unnecessary,  as  far  as  'Akabah,  and 
also  in  Palestine ;  but  as  to  the  desert  tracts  between,  we  were 
not  so  sure.  We  might  very  probably  come  in  contact  with  the 
lawless  hordes  that  roam  through  those  wastes  ;  and  then  the 
more  sftow  of  arms  would  protect  us  i&om  annoyance  and 
vexations,  which  m^ht  be  attempted  if  we  were  known  to  be 
wholly  unarmed.  On  this  ground  we  purchased  two  old  muskets 
and  a  pair  of  old  pistols,  in  which  our  servants  and  Arab  guides 
usually  took  great  pride  ;  and  we  afterwards  had  reason  to  believe 
that  wo  had  acted  wisely.  It  wUl  of  course  be  understood,  that 
we  never  had  a  thought  of  actually  using  these  weapons  for  per-  . 
sonal  defence  against  the  Arabs  ;  for  this,  we  knew,  would  only 
bring  down  tenfold  vengeance  on  our  heads. 

The  time  has  gone  by  when  it  was  necessary  for  a  I"rank:  to 
assume  the  oriental  dress  in  any  part  of  Egypt  or  Syria.  It 
may  sometimes  be  convenient  to  do  so,  if  he  is  to  reside  long  in 
the  country  ;  but  in  the  case  ^  the  mere  traveller,  it  now  only 
excites  the  ridicule  of  the  natives.     A  person  in  a  Frank  dress, 
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■witli  a  long  teard,  they  hold  to  he  a  Jew.  We  usually  wore  the 
Tari-ash  or  red  cap  of  the  country,  as  a  matter  of  convenience  ; 
\>\xt  in  the  desert  a  broad-brimmed  hat  of  light  materials  is  desi- 
rable. We  also  took  with  us  each  a  common  Arab  cloak,  to 
throw  over  our  Frank  dreeees  in  case  of  suspicioua  appearances 
at  a  distance  ;  but  we.  were  never  called  to  use  them  on  any 
occasion  of  this  kind. 

In  consequence  of  an  application  from  Mr  Grliddon  senior, 
we  received  from  the  Pasha  a  li"irm4n,  or  properly  speaking  a 
Buyuruldy,  for  our  protection ;  and  the  English  vice-consul, 
Dr  Walne,  was  so  kind  as  to  procure  for  us  a  letter  from  Habib 
Effendi  to  the  governor  of  'Akabah,  and  another  from  the  Greek 
convent  in  Cairo  to  that  in  Mount  Sinai.  At  the  English  con- 
sulate we  also  found  Bedawjn  from  Sinai ;  many  of  whom  are 
continually  in  Cairo  with  their  camels,  and  are  much  employed 
in  transporting  coals  from  thence  to  Suez,  for  the  steam-vessela 
on  the  Eed  Sea.  We  bad  wished  to  obtain  Tuweileb  as  our 
guide,  who  has  of  late  years  become  so  weE  known  among  trav- 
ellers ;  but  he  was  not  then  in  Cairo.  We  therefore,  with  the 
help  of  the  English  dragoman,  made  a  contract  for  camels  and 
attendants  with  Besh§.rah,  who  had  formerly  accompanied  La- 
borde,  and  was  now  grown  into  a  man  of  weight  in  his  tribe, 
though  not  a  regular  Sheikh.  After  a  long  talk  and  some 
clamour,  the  bargain  was  completed  for  three  dromedaries  and 
iive  camels,  at  the  rate  of  one  hundred  and  ninety  piastres  each, 
from  Cairo  to  'Akabah ;'  it  being  also  agreed  tl^t  Tuweileb 
should  accompany  us  from  the  convent.  The  contract  was  im- 
mediately written  down  by  an  ordinary  scribe  upon  his  knee,  and 
signed  and  sealed  in  a  very  primitive  manner.  Most  of  the 
Arabs  of  the  towns  have  each  his  signet-ring,  either  worn  on  the 
finger  or  suspended  from  the  neck ;  the  impression  of  which 
serves  as  a  signature  ;  but  the  poor  Bedawy  of  the  desert  com- 
monly has  little  to  do  with  such  matters,  and  has  therefore  no 
seal.  Instead  of  it,  BeshSrah  presented  one  of  his  lingers  to  the 
dragoman,  who  besmeared  the  tip  of  it  with  ink,  and  then 
gravely  impressed  it  upon  the  paper  ;  which  to  him  was  then 
doubtless  just  as  binding  as  if  sealed  with  gold  or  jewels.  He 
proved  a  very  faithful  and  obliging  conductor,  and  fulSned  his 
contract  honourably.  He  wjw  of  the  AuUd  Sa'id  or  Sa'idiyeh, 
one  of  the  three  divisions  of  the  Tawarah  Arabs  which  have  the 
right  of  taking  travellers  to  the  convent,  and  are  reckoned  as 

'  The  Spanish  piUorE^  dotor,  or  eolonr-  tween  23  and  28  piastres ;  and  the  otLera 

nato,  was  then  n^alarly  worth  in  Egypt  were  nauaUy  current  at  about  31  piastres, 

and   SyriSi  21  piaatrea ;    while    all  otiier  The  most  acceptable  coin  aigong  the  Arabs 

dollars,   Austrian,   ItaUan,   or  Ameriean,  were  tlic  small  gold  pieces  of  nine  pias- 

■were  valued  at  20  piastres.     In  Constan-  ""ires;  though  they  also  took  the  larger  gold 

tinojde,  the  Spanish  dollar  fiuctuated  be-  coins  withont  dit&culty. 
L  52,53 
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its  Uhafirs  or  protectors.  Tuweilel),  he  eaid,  was  Lis  btotLer  ; 
whiclt  proljably  meant  no  more,  than  that  he  belonged  to  the 
same  tribe. 

We  engaged  our  animals  quite  to  'Akahah,  in  order  to  avoid 
the  trouble  of  making  a  new  bargain  at  the  convent ;  and  found 
the  arrangement  to  be  a  convenient  one. — The  only  difference 
between  the  camel  and  the  dromedary  is,  that  the  latter  ia 
trained  for  riding,  and  the  former  for  burdens.  The  distinction, 
at  the  moat,  is  the  same  as  between  a  riding-horse  and  a  pack- 
horse  ;  but  among  the  Bedawin,  60  fer  as  our  experience  went, 
it  seemed  to  amount  to  little  more,  than  that  the  one  had  a 
riding-saddle,  and  the  other  a  pack-saddle. 

There  are  three  principal  routes  from  Cairo  to  Suez,  viz.  the 
Derb  el-Haj,  Derb  el-'Ankebiyeh,  and  Derb  el-Bcsdtin.  The 
first  leads  fiom  Cairo  to  the  Birket  el-Haj,  a  small  lake  a  few 
milea  northeastward  of  Heliopolis,  and  four  hours  from  Cairo, 
where  the  pilgrims  of  the  great  Mecca  caravan  or  Haj  assem- 
ble ;  thence  its  course  is  to  the  south  of  east  to  'Ajnld.  The 
second,  the  usual  route  of  the  Tawarah  Arabs,  proceeds  from 
Cairo  directly  eastward  to  'Ajrud,  and  falls  into  the  Haj- 
route  a  day's  jom^ney  before  reaching  that  place,'  The  third 
takes  a  southern  direction  from  Cairo,  by  the  village  el-BesS- 
tia  and  around  the  end  of  Jebel  el-Mukattem,  and  passing 
south  of  this  mountain  and  then  north  of  Jebel  Gharbtn  and 
Jebel  'AtSkah,  it  also  fells  into  the  Haj-route  several  hours  west 
of  'Ajrftd,  A  branch  of  the  same  road  passes  south  of  both 
these  latter  mountains  through  Wady  Taw^riktothe  coast  some 
distance  below  Suez, — A  fourth  and  longer  road  north  of  the 
Haj-route,  called  Derb  el-B^n,  leaves  the  region  of  the  Nile  at 
Abu  Za'bel,  and  proceeding  towai-ds  'Ajrud,  fells  into  the  main 
trunk  before  reaching  that  fortress. 

It  had  been  our  wish  to  take  a  still  more  circuitous  route 
from  Cairo  to  Suez,  descending  the  eastern  branch  or  canal  of 
the  Nile  beyond  Belbeis  as  far  as  to  the  province  Sbiirkiyeh, 
and  thence  along  the  vaUcy  of  the  ancient  canal  to  the  head  of 
the  gulf  of  Suez,  Our  object  in  taking  this  route  would  have 
been  to  make  incLuiries  and  observations  personally  in  relation 
to  the  land  of  Goshen  and  the  Exodus  of  the  Israelites.  But 
the  season  was  aheady  too  fer  advanced,  and  our- time  was  limit- 
ed ;  so  that  we  were  compelled  to  take  the  usual  and  shortest 
route,  the  Derb  el-'Ankeb!yeh.  This  was  travelled  by  Burck- 
hardt  in  1816,  -and  has  not  been  described  since. 

Monday,  March  \2th,  1838.  This  was  the  day  fixed  for  our 
departure  from  Cairo.     "Wo  had  directed  the  Arabs  to  come  in 

'  Cnlled  also  Derb  et-TawarHli ;  Wilkinson's  Mod.  Egjft,  I-  p.  302.  Handb.  p.  207. 
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good  seasoa,  hoping  to  make  an  early  start  and  reach  Suez  on 
the  third  day.  Accordingly  at  six  o'clock  A.  M.  the  camels 
■were  already  at  our  door,  filling  the  narrow  street  with  their  cries, 
or  rather  growls.  The  time  spent  in  packing  and  arranging  so 
many  articles,  and  in  procuring  others  that  were  stiU  wanting, 
■was  very  conaiderahle  ;  and  then  it  was  found  that  another  camel 
would  he  necessary.  Our  servants  had  fixed  the  nnmher  at  five 
for  themselves  and  the  luggage  ;  hut  they  had  reckoned  upon  the 
strong  heavy  camels  of  Egypt,  which  carry  a  load  of  600  Hutl 
of  twelve  ounces ;  while  the  camels  of  the  Eedawin  are  more 
slender  and  usually  carry  only  two  thirds  s^b  much.  In  conse- 
quence of  aU  these  delays,  and  the  clamour  andwranghng  of  the 
Arahs  in  loading  the  camels,  it  was  one  o'clock  P.  M,  ere  we 
hade  adieu  to  our  excellent  friends,  and  set  our  faces  toward  the 
desert.  Passing  out  at  the  Shuhra  gate  as  the  nearest,  we  kept 
along  near  the  wall  towards  the  Edb  en-Nusr  or  gate  of  Victory 
on  the  east  side  of  the  city,  and  at  length  halted  near-  KSid  Beg, 
not  &,i-  fi:om  the  splendid  but  now  neglected  tomhs  of  the  Mem- 
hlk  kings.  Here  the  camels  were  unloaded,  while  the  men  went 
to  the  city  for  provisions  and  provender.  At  their  return  the 
luggage  was  re-arranged,  and  the  loads  of  the  camels  adjusted  for 
the  whole  journey ;  »a  this  could  not  be  done  so  well  in  the 
narrow  streets  of  the  city.  All  this  caused  a  delay  of  several 
hours.  The  Bev.  Mr  Lieder,  who  had  accompanied  ua  thus  far, 
here  hade  ua  ferewell ;  as  did  also  the  faithful  Mustafa. 

Mounting  again  at  five  o'clock  we  proceeded  on  our  way, 
having  on  the  left  a  desert  plain  apparently  once  tilled  ;  and  on 
the  right  the  Ked  Mountain  and  low  ridges  connected  with  Jebel 
el-Mutattem.  In  thirty-five  minutes  we  crossed  "Wady  Lih- 
labeh,  the  hroad  shallow  bed  of  a  torrent,  and  entered  among  low 
hills  of  sand  and  gravel,  strewed  with  pebbles  of  flint,  coarse  jas- 
per, and  chalcedony,  and  also  with  frequent  specimens  of  petri- 
fied wood  ;  the  latter  probably  brought  hither  in  some  way  from 
tiie  petrified  forest  on  the  S.  S.  B.  of  the  Eed  Mountain.'  In 
one  place  we  saw  the  petrified  trunk  of  a  tree,  e^ht  or  ten  fcot 
long,  broken  in  several  pieces.  The  path  was  a  mere  camel 
track.  We  rode  on  until  7.05  P.  M,  and  then  pitched  our  tent 
for  the  night  in  Wady  en-Nehedein.  All  these  Wadys  of  the 
desert  are  mere  water-beds,  or  slight  depressions  in  the  surface, 
by  which  the  water  flows  off  in  the  rainy  season  ;  while  at  all 
other  times  they  are  dry.  Yet  in  uneven  or  mountainous  regions, 
the  same  name,  Wady,  is  applied  to  the  deepest  ravines  and 
broadest  valleys.  Here  the  Wadys  all  descend  N.  or  N,  W.  to 
±h.e  borders  of  the  NUe  ;  hut  many  of  them  probably  run  together 
before  leaving  the  desert. 

'  See  WiUduBon's  Mod.  Egyp^  I-  P-  300. 
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Our  Arabs,  ae  they  walked  by  our  side,  were  fell  of  song  and 
glee,  at  the  idea  of  heing  once  more  free  from  the  city  and  abnaad 
upon  their  native  wastes.  To  me  also  it  was  a  new  and  exciting 
feeling,  to  find  ourselves  thus  alone  in  the  midst  of  the  desert, 
in  the  trae  style  of  oriental  travel ;  carrying  with  us  our  house, 
our  provisions,  and  our  supply  of  water  for  many  days  ;  and  sur- 
rounded hy  camels  and  the  wild  '  sons  of  the  desert,'  in  a  region, 
where  the  eye  could  find  nought  to  rest  upon  but  desolation. 
It  was  a  scene  which  had  often  taken  possession  of  my  youthful 
imagination;  but  which  I  had  not  dared  to  hope  would  ever  be 
realized.  Yet  all  was  now  present  in  reaUty  ;  and  the  journey 
which  had  so  long  been  the  object  of  my  desires  and  aims  was 
actually  begun. 

The  evening  had  already  closed  in,  and  the  moon  was  shining 
brightly,  when  we  halted  for  the  night.  The  tent  was  soon 
pitched  ;  a  fire  kindled  ;  and  as  it  was  now  too  late  to  let  the 
camels  browse,  they  were  made  to  he  down  around  the  tent,  and 
were  fed  with  a  small  quantity  of  beans  in  a  bag  drawn  over  the 
nose.  To  secure  them  for  the  night  they  are  usually  fastened  one 
to  another ;  or  a  halter  is  tied  round  one  of  the  fore  legs  as  it  lies 
folded  together,  in  order  to  prevent  the  animal  from  rising.  It 
was  too  late,  and  the  situation  too  new,  to  think  of  much  com- 
fort in  this  our  first  night  in  a  tent ;  and  therefore  arranging  our 
beds,  each  as  be  best  could,  we  soon  laid  ourselves  down  to  rest. 

Tuesday,  March-  13iA,  Bising  early  and  taking  a  shght 
breakfast,  we  were  again  upon  our  way  at  6|  o'clock,  A.  M. 
We  crossed  in  succession  Jerf  eI-Muk3,wa,  Wady  Abu  Hailez6n, 
Wady  Ansflry ;  and  at  12.20  reached  Wady  el-'Ankebiyeh 
er-ReiyS.neh,  "  the  wet,"  which  gives  name  to  the  i-oad.'  The 
way  continued  much  the  same  as  yesterday.  The  ridges  on  the 
right,  extending  eastward  from  Jebel  el-Mukattem,  became 
gradually  lower  and  broken  up  into  small  hills,  hke  those  upon 
the  left.  Specimens  of  petrified  wood  were  abundant ;  and 
among  the  pebbles  with  which  the  ground  was  strewed,  jaspers 
and  chalcedonies  were  still  common.  A  less  pleasing  eight  was 
the  frequent  carcasses  and  skeletons  of  camels,  which  had  bro- 
ken down  and  died  by  the  way.  The  day  was  clear,  with  a 
cold  wind  from  the  N.  N.  E.,  the  thermometer  at  10  o'clock 
standing  at  59 'F.  so  that  we  were  glad  to  ride  all  day  in  our 
cloaks.— In  Wady  el-'Ankebiyeh,  on  the  left  of  the  road,  our 
guides  pointed  out  the  spot  where  (as  they  said)  an  unsuccessful 
attempt  was  made  to  bore  for  water  a  few  years  since.  Water, 
they  said,  was  found  in  small  quantities,  but  soon  disappeared. 
Rttppell  mentions  this  or  a  similar  attempt,  as  having  been  made 

'    Tbo  relative  diatancea    of  all   tliesa     Itinerary  of  our  journey;  see  at  tte  end  of 
pwnts  flIB  specified    veiy  eimclly  in  the     the  volume. 

i.  56,  57 
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in  Wiwly  Gandali  on  the  aoiithern  route,  at  a  point  tlnee  lioura 
southward  from  the  direct  road.' 

On  the  low  rise  of  ground  beyond  this  "Wady,  lay  the  petri- 
fied trunk  of  a  tree  eighteen  feet  long,  broken  in  several  pieces  ; 
but  the  specimens  of  petrified  wood  extend  no  further.  At  1 
o'clock,  P.  M,  the  mountains  of  'Aweibid  and  'Atfikah  came  in 
sight  at  a  great  distance  before  us.  The  road  passes  between 
them.  We  now  descended  into  Wady  el-'Ankehiyeh  el-'Ate- 
BhS,neh,  "the  dry,"  and  soon  after  passed  a  mass  of  black  stones 
on  the  left,  looking  at  a  distance  like  the  small  crater  of  an 
extinct  volcano.  "Wady  el-'Eshrah  and  Wady  el-Fum  soon 
followed  ;  and  then  we  entered  upon  an  immense  plain,  called 
by  Burckhardt  el-Mukrih,  but  which  our  Arabs  named  differ- 
ently in  various  parts,  after  the  Wadys  that  ran  across  it.  This 
plain  is  skirted  on  the  south  by  a  low  ridge  running  from 
west  to  east  called  Mukrih  el-Weberah  ;  beyond  which  is  seen 
the  higher  mountain,  Jebel  Gharbiln.  At  4.55  we  encamped 
near  some  hills  on  the  left,  in  a  tract  called  el-Mawilih,  from  a 
salt-hill  a  Httle  further  east,  whence  our  Arabs  brought  us 
specimens  of  very  good  salt.  From  this  point  'Aweibid  bore  E. 
3°  S. ;  'AtRkeh,  east  end  as  here  seen,  E.  15°  S. ;  Jebel  Ghar- 
bftn  E.  29°  S. 

The  camels  were  now  turned  loose  for  a  time,  to  browse  on 
the  scanty  shrubs  and  herbs  which  they  might  find  ;  and  were 
then  fed  as  before  with  a  few  beans  or  a  Httle  barley.  This  was 
their  whole  sustenance  day  after  day  ;  except  the  few  mouthluls 
which  they  could  occasionally  snatch  upon  the  march.  The 
peculiar  gait  of  the  camel  causes  a  long  rocking  motion,  which 
to  the  rider  is  monotonous  and  tiresome.  They  lie  down  for  the 
rider  to  mount ;  but  it  reg^uires  some  little  practice  in  a  novice, 
not  to  be  thrown  over  the  animal's  head,  when  he  awkwardly 
rises  upon  his  hinder  legs  first.  During  the  march,  it  is  not 
usual  to  make  them  he  down  ;  hut  the  driver  stoops  and  pi'O- 
sents  his  shouldera  for  the  rider  to  mount  upon.— We  now  had 
time  to  arrange  mattei^  more  to  our  mind  within  our  tent ;  so 
that  on  encamping  hereafter,  it  was  the  work  of  only  a  few 
minutes  to  put  everything  in  order.  It  usually  took  an  hour  or 
two  to  prepare  dinner ;  during  which  interval  and  afterwards, 
we  had  time  to  make  observations,  and  write  out  in  full  the 
pencil-notes  of  the  day. 

The  desert  which  we  were  now  crossing,  is  not  sandy ;  but 
its  surfitce,  for  the  most  part,  is  a  hai-d  gravel,  often  strewed 
with  pebbles.  Numerous  Wadys  or  shallow  water-courses  inter- 
sect its  surface,  aU.  flowing  towai-ds  the  N.  and  N.  W,     In  all 

'  Eelsa  in  Alijss.  I.  p.  101,  102. 
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these  Wadys  there  are  usually  to  he  found  scattered  tufte  of 
heths,  or  shrubs ;  on  which  the  camels  browse  as  they  pass 
along,  and  which  serve  likewise  as  their  pasturage  when  turned 
loose  at  night.  During  the  rainy  season  also,  and  afterwards, 
the  inhabitants  of  Belbeis  and  the  Shiirkiyeh,  as  probably  did 
the  Israelites  of  old,  still  drive  their  muigled  flocks  of  sheep  and 
goats  for  pasturage  to  this  ciuarter  of  the  desert.  During  the 
present  year  there  had  been  no  rain ;  and  the  whole  aspect  of 
the  desert  and  its  Wadys  was  dry  and  parched.  The  rains 
usually  fall  here  in  December  and  January  ;  and  extend  some- 
times into  March  or  even  April. ' 

We  found  to-day  upon  ibe  shrubs  an  insect,  either  a  species 
of  black  locust  or  much  resembling  them,  which  our  Bedawin 
called  Faros  ^r-Jundy,  '  soldier's  horses.' "  They  said  these  in- 
sects were  common  in  Mount  Sinai,  of  a  green  colour  ;  and  were 
found  on  date  trees,  but  did  them  no  injury. 

Wednesdaj/,  March.  Mfh.  "We  sot  off  at  6.20  A.  M.  and 
travelled  most  of  the  day  over  the  great  plain  on  which  we  had 
entered  yesterday.  At  9  o'clock  we  reached  Wady  Jendal,  at  a 
point  about  three  miles  south  of  DSr  el-Hiimi-a,  the  first  sta- 
tion on  the  Haj-route,  marked  by  a  single  acacia  tree  standing 
alone  in  this  wide  waste.  Further  on  we  saw,  on  that  route, 
the  tomb  of  a  Sheikh,  who  had  died  on  his  pilgrimage,  a  mere 
pyramid  of  stones.^  Oroasiag  Wady  Athlleh,  we  were  at 
10.35  directly  south  of  Bir  el-Biitr,  indicated  by  reddish 
mounds  of  sand  thrown  up  in  digging  a  well.  According  to 
Burekhardt  this  wel!  yias  begun  about  seventy  years  ago  by 
command  of  'Aly  Bey ;  hut  on  reaching  the  depth  of  eighty 
feet  without  finding  water,  it  was  abandoned.'  At  12.55  we 
came  to  Wady  Hufeiry,  a  broad,  shallow  depression,  which  aa 
out  guides  said  runs  down  to  Belbeis.  It  is  the  last  Wady  wc 
passed,  running  in  that  direction;  and  probably  receives  on  the 
way  many  of  those  we  had  already  crossed.  In  it,  our  road 
and  that  of  the  Haj  come  together ;  and  the  plain  is  covered 
with  parallel  tracks.  The  camels  of  loaded  caravans  are  usually 
fastened  one  behind  another  in  single  file,  and  thus  make  one 
deep  track  or  footpath;  but  in  the  Haj  and  in  a  small  party 
like  ours,  they  are  left  to  choose  their  own  way,  and  seldom 
foUow  each  other  in  a  line  ;  so  that  many  parallel  tracks  are . 
thus  formed. — In  all  the  Wadys  yesterday  and  to-day  we  found 
many  tufts  of  the  strong  scented  herb  'Abeithirin,  apparently 

'  Brown  had  rain  for  IJ  hours  iu  Marot ;  '  For  this  tmnb,  sea  also  Handb.  for 

see  his  Travels,  o.  xiv.  p.  176.     In  the  Egypt,  p-  308.                    » 

mldala  of  April,  1831,  heavy  rain  foil  Ibr  *  Le   P^re  of    the    French   Espoditioa 

two  daj-3  in  and  around  Suez;   Kiippull'a  says  these  wells  were  begun  in  A.  l3.  1676. 

Keiae  in  Abjsonien,  I.  p.  101.  Degcr.  de  rEgypt*.  Et.   Mod.  T.  I.  p.  S3. 

'  Compare  the  langaiiga  in  liev.  9,  7.  Conip,  Haiidb.  lor  Egypt,  p.  208. 

Vol.  I.— 4*  i.  69,  &) 
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tte  Santolina  fragrantlssima,  of  Forskal,'  somewliat  resem- 
bling wormwood  both  in  appearance  and  Bmell,  The  camels 
cropped  it  with  avidity. 

We  were  now  approaching  Jebel  'Aweibid,  and  hegan  to 
ascend  the  gentle  slope  which  extends  irom  it  towards  the  W. 
and  S.  W.  Here  on  the  left  are  many  small  heaps  of  stones 
and  marks  of  graves,  which  we  reached  at  2.10.  They  are 
colled  Kejiim  esh-Shawaghiriyeh,  and  mark  the  spot  where  a 
robbery  was  committed  not  many  years  ago  on  a  caravan  of 
Arabs  of  that  name,  who  were  carrying  coffee  from  Suez  to 
Cairo.  Most  of  them  were  murdered.  The  ShawSghiriyeh  are 
a  tribe  of  Bedawin,  who  have  taken  up  their  abode  at  Kflid 
Beg,  and  own  quite  a  number  of  camels.  This  affair  is  not 
improbably  the  same  referred  to  'hj  Burckbardt  as  having  hap- 
pened in  1815.°  At  3.20  we  came  to  the  junction  of  the 
southern  or  BesStin  route.  Near  the  same  point  is  the  water- 
shed between  the  Nile  and  the  gulf  of  Suez.  The  road  here 
passes  along  a  broad  valley  between  Jebel  'Aweibid  on  the 
north,  and  the  western  ridges  of  Jebel  'Atakah  on  the  south. 
"We  encamped  five  minutes  after  four  o'clock  in  the  Wady  SeQ 
Abu  Zeid,  which  runs  towards  the  Bed  Sea.  Here  the  camels 
found  more  pasture.  The  day  had  been  cold  and  clear,  and  was 
followed  by  a  fine  star-light  evening,  The  north  star  stood  in 
brightness  over  the  east  end  of  'Aweibid  ;  from  which  a  range 
of  lower  hills  extends  eastward  towards  'Ajnid. 

During  these  two  days  we  had  seen  several  instances  of  the 
mirage,  (Arabic  Serjtb,)  presenting  all  around  us  the  appearance 
of  lakes  of  water,  with  islands  and  shores  distinctly  marked. 
One  instance  especially  to-day  among  the  hills  on  our  right,  was 
BO  strikingly  natural,  that  we  could  scarcely  resist  giving  credit 
to  the  impression  thus  made  upon  the  senses. 

With  our  Arabs  we  had  come  to  be  on  a  very  good  footing. 
Beshdrah,  our  chief  guide,  proved  to  be  active,  good  natured, 
and  obliging  ;  he  had  brilliant  white  teeth,  and  spoke  with  great 
rapidity  and  an  animation  almost  hke  the  excitement  of  anger. 
He  had  made  the  contract  for  all  our  camels ;  though  he 
himself  was  the  owner  of  but  one.  At  setting  off,  we  had 
besides  him  six  men  and  two  boys ;  but  one  or  two  of  the 
former  disappeared  on  the  way.  Most  of  them  were  ownera 
each  of  one  or  two  camels.  One  of  the  oldest,  Ahmed,  had 
been  quite  a  traveller  in  his  day  ;  and  liked  much  to  relate 
his  adventures  and  tell  stories  of  the  olden  time.  He  was 
better  acqiKiinted  with  the  country  off  our  route  than  Besh.'t- 
rah.  It  was  something  new  to  them  to  find  a  Frank  traveller 
1  Syria  and  tbu  Holy  Land, 
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speaking  their  own  language  fluently  ;  and  my  companion  toot 
care  to  cultivate  this  favourable  impression  by  often  dismounting 
and  walldiig  and  talking  with  them.  At  night  they  always 
gathered  around  a  fire  made  of  shrubs  or  dry  camel's  dung  ; 
hut  slept  on  the  ground  among  their  camels,  without  any 
other  covering  than  they  often  wore  by  day  ;  the  thermometer 
usually  felling  during  the  night  on  an  average  irom  60°  to  45° 
r.  Our  servants  also  slept  in  the  open  air ;  but  they  were 
provided  with  blankets. 

Thursday,  March  15th.  As  we  were  preparing  to  set  off,  a 
small  caravan  of  camels  passed  by  on  their  way  to  Cairo  ;  and 
not  far  from  our  tent,  we  saw  tracks  of  gazelles  upon  the  sand. 
These  were  almost  the  only  signs  of  life  we  had  yet  met  with 
in  the  desert.  Starting  at  6.05  A.  M.  we  followed  down  for  a 
time  the  Wady  Seil  Abu  Zeid,  and  soon  passed  the  bed  of  a 
torrent  coming  down  from  the  right,  in  which  were  several 
stunted  acacia  trees,  the  first  we  had  seen  upon  our  route. 
The  carcass  of  a  dead  horse  lay  by  the  way-side ;  and  during 
the  day  we  saw  two  others,  said  to  have  belonged  to  Mugh^- 
ribeh  pilgrims  in  the  late  caravan  of  the  Haj,  which  had  left 
Cairo  about  the  20th  of  January,  The  Wady  now  bends  more 
to  the  N.  E.  under  tho  range  of  low  sand-hills  which  extends 
east  fram  Jebel  'Aweibid ;  while  the  path  continues  straight 
onward  over  low  hiUs,  connected  with  the  foot  of  Jebel  'AtSkah 
on  the  south.  The  whole  region,  mountains  and  hills,  is  of 
limestone,  and  is  entirely  destitute  of  vegetation.  Gradually 
we  came  in  sight  of  another  and  still  higher  summit  of  Jebel 
'Atakah  in  the  8.  E.,  a  collection  of  dark  cliffs  of  limestone, 
naked  of  vegetation,  and  thickly  strewed  with  pebbles  of  flint. 
Passing  a  small  heap  of  stones,  we  found  it  had  a  name, 
although  it  did  not  mark  a  grave.  Indeed  the  Bedawin  give  a 
name  to  every  object  and  almost  every  spot  in  the  desert,  at 
least  upon  their  more  frequented  routes  ;  in  order  that  in  trav- 
elling they  may  be  able  to  designate  the  scene  of  any  event,  or 
the  place  where  they  were  at  a  given  time.  At  8  o'clock  we 
crossed  Wady  Emshash,  a  broad  torrent-bed  coming  down  fixim 
the  right,  and  sweeping  round  eastward  to  join  Wady  Abu 
Zeid  ;  after  which  it  gives  name  to  the  whole.  It  then  passes 
down  on  the  north  side  of  'Ajriid  to  the  sea  ;  having  in  it  a 
well  of  tolerable  water,  Bir  EmshSsh,  about  two  miles  west  of 
the  fortress.' 

Soon  afterwards  we  saw  three  Arabs  sitting  under  a  very 
old  acacia,  while  their  dromedaries  were  browsing  near  them. 
Our  guides  supposed  them  to  be  the  Pasha's  post.     Muhammed 

'  Burckhardt'3  Travels  in  Syria,  p.  464. 
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'Aly  has  established  at  least  three  lines  of  dromedary  posts,  hy 
which  letters  and  despatches  are  transmitted  to  and  from  the 
government  as  occasion  may  require  ;  and  of  which  the  foreign 
consuls  are  also  permitted  to  avail  themselves.  Between  Cairo 
and  Alexandria  there  is  a  regular  daily  line.  Between  Cairo 
and  Damascus,  and  Cairo  and  Mecca,  the  communication  is 
frequent,  but  not  regular. 

Our  course  hitherto  all  the  way  from  Cairo,  had  been  nearly 
due  east ;  hut  we  now,  at  9j  o'clock,  turned  E,  S.  E.  around  a 
small  bill  called  el-Muntula'.  Here  the  road  which  leaves  the 
Nile  at  Abu  Za'bel,  comes  in  from  the  left.  This  hill  was 
formerly  a,  favourite  place  of  look-out  for  Arab  robbers ;  and 
the  top  is  covered  with  heaps  of  stones  commemorating  the 
robberies  and  murders  which  have  been  committed  in  the  vicin- 
ity. Even  so  late  aa  1816,  Burckhardt  was  compelled  to  wait 
three  days  in  the  fortress  of  'Ajrftd,  to  avoid  being  plundered 
by  a  party  of  'Amran,  who  were  lying  in  wait  not  far  off.' 
But  now  the  strong  arm  of  the  Pasha  has  swept  off  all  such 
intruders,  and  the  whole  way  is  perfectly  safe.  The  road  here 
begins  to  descend  rapidly  through  a  rough,  stony,  narrow  pass, 
also  called  el-Muntula',^  which  was  formerly  considered  very 
dangerous  ;  as  is  indicated  by  the  name  el-MukhSfeh  (fear)  which 
it  hhewise  bears.  The  pass  gradually  widens,  and  we  had  a 
glimpse  of  'Ajrftd.  We  thought  too  that  the  Eed  Sea  lay  in 
sight  before  us,  but  it  turned  out  to  bo  only  the  mirage.  At 
the  foot  of  the  pass  we  met  several  camels  and  a  donkey  ;  and 
further  on,  a  man  riding  on  a  donkey,  with  a  camel  for  his 
luggage  and  two  young  gazelles  in  its  panniers ;  their  small 
heads  and  languishing  eyes  being  alone  visible.  Not  long  after 
we  met  also  a  large  caravan  of  Egyptian  camels  in  single  file, 
loaded  with  coffee  and  merchandise  for  Cairo,  Their  stout 
heavy  frames  contrasted  strongly  with  the  thin  and  meager 
appearance  of  our  poor  animals.  We  now  dismounted  from  our 
camels  and  ascended  a  hill  on  the  right,  ft^m  which  we  bad  a 
wide  prospect  over  the  plain  into  which  the  valley  opens,  the 
fortress  of  'AjrHd  on  the  left,  and  Suez  on  the  right  in  the  S.  E, 
with  the  Red  Sea  beyond.  The  atmosphere  to-day  seemed 
specially  adapted  to  produce  the  mirage ;  for  as  we  looked 
towards  Suez  it  seemed  wholly  surrounded  by  water ;  while 
lakes  and  ponds  apparently  stretched  from  the  sea  far  up 
towards  the  north  upon  the  desert  plain.     This  plain,  which  we 

'  Travels  in  Syria,  p.  627.  to  the  hardly  ]ees  etranga  suggestion  of 

'  Pococka  writes  "  Haraininleleh,'  and  EbdhcII,  that  this  is  "jnstwhere  we  eliould 

BtraDgel;  euough  sn^ests  that  the  aDcienC  look  for  Hero/im  or  Hoioopolis ; "  Geog:^ 

canal  might  pass  this  way ;  Uescr.  of  the  Syst.  of  Herodot,  II,  p,  64. 
East,  L  p,  181,    This  h^  giyeii  occasioii 
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now  overlooked,  is  not  far  from  ten  miles  square ;  extending 
■with  a  gentle  slope  from  'Ajrfid  to  the  sea  west  of  Suez,  and  from 
the  hills  at  the  base  of  'AtJkah  to  the  arm  of  the  sea  north  of 
Suez.  But  it  retains  the  same  general  character  as  the  desert 
we  had  passed.  Hills  and  mountains  and  the  long  narrow  strip 
of  salt  water  were  indeed  around  and  before  us  ;  hut  not  a  tree, 
nor  scarcely  a  shrub,  and  not  one  green  thing,  was  to  be  seen  in 
the  whole, circle  of  vieion. 

'Ajrud  is  the  next  station  on  the  Haj-route  after  DSr  el- 
Humra,  It  is  a  square  fortress  with  a  well  of  bitter  water  two 
hundred  and  fifty  feet  deep,  built  for  the  accommodation  and 
protection  of  the  pilgrims  on  their  way  to  and  from  Mecca.' 
Near  by  it  is  a  mosk  with  a  saint's  tomb,  also  enclosed  with 
walls.  The  fortress  stands  on  the  south  side  of  Wady  Emshfish, 
along  which  on  the  north  a  range  of  low  hills  stretches  from 
west  to  east.  The  Haj-route  passes  by  the  castle  on  the  south, 
and  continues  its  course  directly  towards  the  mountains  which 
lie  east  of  the  line  of  the  gulf,  and  constitute  the  ascent  to  the 
high  plain  of  the  eastern  desert.  Two  summits  were  pointed 
out  to  us  in  this  range  of  mountains,  between  which  the  road 
passes  on  towards  'Akabah  ;  the  northern  one  called  Mukheheib, 
and  the  southern  er-Eahah,  as  belonging  to  the  more  southern 
chain  of  that  name. 

Before  reaching  'Ajrfid  our  road  separated  from  that  of  the 
Haj,  turning  more  southeast ;  and  we  passed  the  fortress  at 
11.40,  leavii^  it  about  twenty  minutes  distant  on  our  left. 
From  'Ajrfid  to  Suez  is  reckoned  four  hours.  Crossing  the 
plain,  which  is  everywhere  intersected  by  water-courses,  we  came 
at  2.50  to  Bir  Snweis,  the  well  of  Suez,  one  hour  from  the 
town.  Here  are  two  deep  wells,  surrounded  by  a  square  massiv? 
building  of  stone  with  towers  at  the  comers,  erected  in  the  seven- 
teenth century,  as  appears  from  an  inscription.  The  water  is 
brackish,  and  is  carried  to  Suez  on  asses  and  camels  only  &r 
cooking  and  washing,  being  too  salt  to  be  drank.  Even  where 
it  flows  upon  the  ground  round  about  the  building,  it  produces 
no  vegetation,  causing  only  a  saline  efflorescence.  In  Niebuhr's 
time  the  water  was  drawn  up  by  hand ;  but  is  now  raised  by 
wheels  turned  by  oxen,  and  tuns  into  a  large  stone  trough  out- 
side, where  animals  drink  and  water-skins  are  filled.'  Here  our 
camels  were  watered  for  the  first  time.     They  had  been  fed  in 

'  Burekbardt's  Travels  in  Syria,  eto.  p.  least  ever  since  tlio  days  of  Edrisi ;  pp.  328, 

638.    Edr.d  mentious  'Ajrdd   about  tbe  329,  ed,  Janbert. 

middla  of  tb«  twalfih  oeotucy.    Riippell        =  Reisflbeaohr.  L  p,  217.    Tbese  would 

angularly  enough  writes  the  name  ^Igi  aeem  to  ba  the  wells  meiiUoned  by  Edriei    . 

Rantk ;   Beiae  iu  Abyssinien,  L   p.   185.  under  the  nama  al-'Ajflz,  between  'AjrOd 

The  Arabic  DFtliography  has  baeo  fixed  at  and  Kohtom ;  p.  829,  ed.  Jaubert. 
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Cairo  with  green  clorer ;  and  had  not  dranlc,  it  was  ssid,  for 
twelve  days  before  our  departure.  Yet  they  now  drank  little, 
and  some  of  them  none  at  all. 

We  reached  Suez  (Arabic  Suweis)  at  3.50,  and  pitched  our 
tent  outside  of  the  walls  on  the  north  of  the  town,  near  the 
shore  ;  having  first  reconnoitered  the  interior  and  found  no  spot 
80  clean  and  convenient  among  all  its  open  places ;  to  say 
nothing  of  the  annoyance  and  risk  to  whfeh  we  should  have  been 
exposed  from  idlers. — From  the  gate  of  Cairo  to  Suez  we 
reckoned  32J-  hours  of  march,  equivalent  to  64J  geogr.  miles,  or. 
somewhat  less  than  75  statute  miles. '  Our  whole  time,  includ- 
ing the  stops  at  night,  was  71^  hours,  or  nearly  three  whole 
days.  The  India  mails  had  just  before  been  carried  across  in 
twenty-two  hours  ;  and  the  Pasha  is  Raid  to  have  once  crossed 
on  horseback  in  thirteen  hours,  by  having  relays  of  horses 
stationed  on  the  way,'' 

We  paid  our  respects  to  the  English  vice-consul,  Mr.  Fitch, 
to  whom  we  had  letters ;  and  of  whose  kindness  we  retain  a 
grateful  remembrance.'  He  had  been  only  five  weeks  in  the 
place  ;  and  his  chief  business  was  the  agency  for  the  Bombay 
steamers,  which  were  to  arrive  and  depart  every  month.  At  bis 
invitation  we  attended  his  soiree  ;  where  however  we  met  only 
three  other  persons,  and  these  in  his  employ.  They  were  three 
brothers  Manueli,  natives  of  the  place  and  members  of  the  Greek 
church.  One  of  them,  Nicola,  bad  been  for  many  years  English 
agent  at  Suez,  until  recently  superseded  by  the  vice-consul ; 
under  whom  he  now  acted  as  dragoman  and  fae-totum.  We 
found  him  to  be  a  very  intelligent  and  well  informed  man;  and 
obtained  from  him  satisfactory  information  on  many  points  of 
incLuiry  connected  with  this  region.  At  the  suggestion  of  the 
vice-consul,  he  procured  for  us  a  letter  from  the  governor  of 
Suez  to  the  governor  of  'Akabah  ;  which  however  we  found  to 
be  of  little  importance.* 

Suez  is  situated  on  the  angle  of  land  between  the  broad  head 
of  the  gulf,  the  shore  of  which  here  runs  nearly  from  east  to 
west,  and  the  narrow  arm  which  runs  up  northward  from  the 
eastern  corner  of  the  gulf     It  is  poorly  walled  on  three  sides  ; 

'  See  Note  VH,  at  &b  end  of  the  vol-  Ijuilt  along  the  way,  about  10  or  11  miles 

nme.  apart.     Tlie  mail  route  lias  between  the 

'  111  1 839  three  stations  were  esCabliahed  Haj-route  aud  oui^  and  joicB  the  former 

on  the  Toad  between  Cairo  und  Suez,  fbc  at  D^  et-Qamra.     See  Handb.  for  Egypt, 

ieeping  relays  of  animals,  and  to  serve  pp.  205,  206. 

itlso  09  inns  for  traveUeis  passing  between  ^  This   gentleman  died   a  yn&c   afKi- 

Earope  !Uid  India;    see  Kinneiu's  Cairo,  n-urds  at  Alexandria. 

etc  p.  61. — At  present  (1856)  the  route  is  '  An  English  hotel  has  since  been  ea- 

traversed    with  vans,   whieh   take    from  tubiislied  at  Sues  for  the  bene^t  of  pas- 
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being  opon  to  tKe  water  on  the  cast,  or  ratlier  northeast,  where 
is  the  harhour  and  a  good  quay.  Here  were  lying  quite  a  rnim- 
her  of  the  Bed  Sea  craft,  vessels  of  considerable  size,  with  neat 
white  bottoms,  but  with  only  one  mast  and  sail,  and  no  deck 
except  over  the  cabin.  The  timber  and  materials  for  all  vessels 
built  here,  have  usually  been  brought  from  the  Nile  on  camels.' 
Within  the  walls  are  many  open  places,  and  several  Khfina  built 
around  large  courts.  In  the  large  open  space  connected  with 
the  building  occupied  by  the  consulate,  a  beautiful  tame  gazelle 
was  running  about,  belonging  to  the  governor,  whose  house  was 
adjacent  to  the  same  court.  The  houses  in  general  are  poorly 
built.  There  is  a  bazar,  or  street  of  shops,  which  we  found 
tolerably  furnished  with  provisions  and  stuffs,  mostly  from  Cairo. 
The  inhabitants  consist  of  about  twelve  hundred  Muliammedans 
and  one  hundred  and  fifty  Christians  of  the  Greek  church.  The 
geographical  position  of  Suez  is  in  Xat.  29°  57'  30"  N.  and 
Long.  32"  35'  E.  from  Greenwich/ 

The  transit  of  the  productions  and  merchandise  of  the  east 
from  the  Ked  Sea  to  the  Nile,  has  always  made  this  an  im- 
portant point,  and  caused  the  existence  of  a  city  in  the  vicinity  ; 
though  Suez  itself,  as  a  town,  is  of  modem  origin,'  and  has  been 
greatly  aided  by  the  concourse  of  pilgrims  who  annually  embark 
here  for  Mecca.  The  present  arrangements  for  malting  it  tho 
point  of  communication  between  Europe  and  India  by  mcai^  of 
steam-navigation  on  the  Red  Sea,  may  probably  give  to  it  an 
impulse,  and  somewhat  enlarge  its  population  ;  but  it  can  never 
well  become  any  thing  more  than  a  mere  place  of  passage,  which 
both  the  traveller  and  the  inhabitant  will  hasten  to  leave  as 
soon  as  possible.  The  aspect  both  within  and  without  is  too 
desolate  and  dreary.  Not  a  garden,  not  a  tree,  not  a  trace  of 
verdure,  not  a  drop  of  fresh  water ;  aL'  the  water  with  which 
Suez  is  supplied  for  personal  use,  being  brought  from  the  foun- 
tain Naba',  three  hours  distant  across  the  gulf,  and  so  brackish 
as  to  be  scarcely  drinkable. 

About  ten  minutes  or  one  third  of  a  mile  north  of  the  town, 
is  a  lofty  mound  of  rubbish,  in  which  a  few  substructions  are 
visible,  and  frequent  fragments  of  pottery.  It  is  called  Tell 
KoJzum.  This  is  doubtless  the  site  of  the  former  city  Kolzum,  so 
often  mentioned  by  Arabian  writers  as  the  port  where  fleets 
were  built  on  the  Ked  Sea.  It  was  the  succesHor  of  the  Greek 
Klysma ;  Kolzum  being  merely  the  Arabic  form  of  the  same  name.' 

'  Niebuhr  EsisebBsclir.  I.  p.  318.     Com-  '  Klysma   (KArJijUo)   is  mentioned  in 

pare  Wiiien's  Gescli.  der  KreuziUge,  IIL    this  plaue  by   Cosinas  IndicopleuE 
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The  earlier  city  of  Arsinoe  or  Cleopatris  is  supposed  to  have  stood 
Bomewhere  in  the  vicinity ;  and  may  perhaps  have  occupied  the 
same  spot.' 

The  gulf  of  Suez,  as  seen  from  the  adjacent  Mils,  presents 
the  appearance  of  a  long  strip  of  water,  setting  far  up  like  a 
large  river  through  a  desert  valley  of  twenty  or  thirty  miles  in 
width  ;  the  shores  skirted  sometimes  by  arid  plains,  and  some- 
times interrupted  hy  naked  mountains  and  promontories  on 
either  side.  The  whole  coniignration  reminded  me  strongly  of 
the  valley  of  the  Nile  on  a  larger  scale  ;  except  that  there  the 
noble  river  bears  fertility  on  its  bosom,  and  scatters  it  abroad  in 
lavish  profusion  ;  while  here  desolation  reigns  throughout.  The 
gidf  becomes  narrower  towards  Suez,  and  terminates  in  a  line 
of  coast  extending  from  the  town  westward  nearly  to  Jebel 
'Atdkah,  a  distance  of  six  or  eight  miles.  Further  south,  this 
mountain  runs  quite  down  to  the  sea,  forming  the  promontory 
called  BSs  'Atdkah  ;  beyond  which  opens  the  broad  mouth  or 
jdain  of  Wady  Tawarik ;  and  then  follows  Jebel  Deraj  or 
Kulfilah,  and  the  long  chain  of  African  mountains.  On  the  east 
side  of  the  gulf,  the  parallel  ridge  of  mountains,  called  er-Rahah, 
is  here  twelve  or  fifteen  miles  distant  from  the  coast.  Around 
the  head  of  the  gulf,  extensive  shoals  stretch  out  southward  far 
into  the  sea,  and  aie  left  bare  at  low  water ;  except  a  narrow 
wmdm^  channel  hke  a  small  river,  by  which  light  vessels  come 
quite  up  to  the  town  We  saw  these  shoals  twice  while  the 
tide  was  out  Thev  extend  a  mile  and  a  half  or  two  miles  be- 
low Suez  ,  are  qmte  le^  el  and  hard,  thinly  covered  with  sea^- 
weed  ;  and  are  composed  apparently  of  sand  mingled  perhaps  with 
coral.  "We  saw  persons  walking  upon  them  quite  near  the  south- 
ern extremity.  Lai^er  vessels  and  the  steamers  lie  off  in  the  road 
below  these  shoals,  more  than  two  mQes  distant  from  the  town. 

The  desert  plain  back  of  Suez,  which  has  been  mentioned 
above  as  extending  west  as  far  as  to  'AtSkah  and  north  to 
'AjrM,  is  composed  for  the  most  part  of  hard  gravel ;  and  is 
apparently  of  no  recent  formation,  but  as  old  as  the  adjacent 
mils  and  mountains.  Just  at  Suez  a  narrow  arm  of  the  sea  runs 
up  northwards,  for  a  considerable  distance,  from  the  northeast 
comer  of  the  gulf ;  in  which,  when  we  saw  it,  the  water  ex- 
tended up  about  two  miles ;  but  the  depression  or  bed  of  it 
continues  beyond  the  mounds  of  the  ancient  canal,  and  as  far  as 

appears  among  the  ^aners ;  Harduin  A  ta  fan  Tell  Kolzum :  Jebel  Muklislieib  N. 

Concilior.  IIL  p.  52.    For  Kofenm  =ee  66   E     TlselSadr  S.  ^fE.    JeberAtS- 

EdriBL  Geogr.  I.  p.  331,  833,  ed.  Janbert  knb,   norOi  peak,   N.   73°   W.    Extreme 

Abnlftaa   JQ  BiiscMng's  Magazin    IV    p  point  of  Ea.9  'AtSkah,  S,  26°  W.     Eiid  of 

196.     Conip.  Bocharf  8  Phaleg,  II        18  he     h    1  running  out  fi-om  the   eastern 

'  The  following  bearings   wer     t  L  n  h  re  S   1'  W. 

i.  69,  70 
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the  eye  can  reach.  Opposite  Suez  this  arm  is  ahout  eleven 
hundred  and  fifty  yarda  wide  according  to  Niebiihr ; '  but  higher 
up  and  opposite  Tell  Kolzum,  it  is  broader,  and  haa  several  low 
j^ands  or  sand-banks,  which  are  mostly  covered  at  high  water. 
It  is  here  and  around  the  northern  part  of  this  arm,  that  there 
are  evident  traces  of  a  gradual  filling  up  of  this  part  of  the  Bed 
Sea,  I  am  not  aware  of  any  circumstances,  which  go  to  show 
that  the  level  of  the  sea  itself  has  been  changed  ;  but  the  change, 
if  any,  has  been  brought  about  solely  by  the  drifting  in  of  sand 
from  the  northern  pact  of  the  great  desert  plain,  which  here  ex- 
tends to  the  eastern  mountains.  This  plain  is  ten  miles  or  more 
wide.  Burckhardt  crossed  it  in  1812  in  six  hours  from  the  wells 
of  Mab'Uk  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains  to  the  mounds  of  the 
canal ;  and  says  it  was  full  of  "  moving  sands  which  covered  the 
plain  as  far  as  he  could  discern,  and  in  some  places  had  collected 
into  hills  thirty  or  forty  feet  in  height."'  Such  it  was  as  we 
also  saw  it  on  our  left  in  passing  around  the  head  of  the  bay  ; 
and  this  sand,  driven  by  the  strong  northeast  wind  which  often 
prevails,  is  continually  carried  towards  and  into  the  water,  and 
the  process  of  filling  up  is  still  going  on.  There  can  be  little 
room  for  doubt,  that  the  islands  above  Suez  were  formed  in  this 
manner ;  since  in  former  days  vessels  probably  lay  at  Kolzum, 
which  they  now  cannot  reach.  Around  the  head  of  the  inlet, 
there  are  also  obvious  indications,  that  the  water  once  extended 
much  further  north,  and  probably  spread  itself  out  over  a  wide 
tract  towards  the  northeast.  The  ground  bears  every  mark  of 
being  still  occasionally  overflowed  ;  and  our  Arabs  said  it  was 
often  covered  by  the  sea,  especially  in  winter,  when  the  south 
winds  prevail.  The  soil  of  this  part  is  a  fine  sand  like  that  of 
the  adjacent  desert,  only  rendered  more  soKd  by  the  action  of 
the  waves.  In  some  parts  it  was  covered  with  a  saline  crustj 
and  occasionally  exhibited  strips  white  with  shells.  Whether 
the  shoals  south  of  Suez  were  formed  in  the  same  manner,  it  is 
more  difficult  to  decide ;  though  they  would  seem  now  to  have 
a  firmer  consistence. 

"We  were  told  that  the  tide  rises  at  Suez  and  upon  these 
shoals  about  seven  Et^liah  feet.  According  to  the  French  mea- 
surements, the  average  rise  of  the  tides  in  their  time  was  5^ 
Paris  feet,  though  it  sometimes  exceeded  6  feet.  Niebubr  found 
it  to  be  only  3^  feet.^  It  must  obviously  vary  much  with  the 
direction  of  the  wind  ;  since  a  strong  wind  from  the  northern 
quarter  would  have  the  effect  to  drive  the  tide  out  and  prevent 
its  return ;  whUe  a  south  wind  would  produce  the  contrary  re- 

'  B«iseboaolir.  I.  p,  253.  Mo3. 1,  p,  90.    Hiebuhr  Beschr.  Ton  Arab. 

'  Travels  in  Syria,  etc  p.  454.  p.  421  sq. 

'  Le  Fcie  in  Descr.  de  I'Egyple,  Et, 
Vol.  I.-5  i.  71,  72 
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suits,  opposite  Suez  there  is  a  ferry  ;  and  higher  up,  at  Tell 
Kolzum,  a  ford,  which  is  sometimes  used  at  low  water,  leading 
over  two  of  the  saudy  islands.  Niebuhr'a  guides  passed  this  ford 
on  foot,  and  the  water  came  scarcely  up  to  their  knees.'  An 
island  just  below  the  ford  is  called  Jezirat  el-Tehiidiyeh,  "  Jews' 
Island  ; "  but,  although  we  inquired  particularly,  we  could  not 
learn  that  the  ford  itself  is  called  Lerh  el-YehM  or  Jews'  road, 
as  reported  by  Ehrenbeig,^  There  is  also  another  ford  south  of 
Suez,  near  the  edge  of  the  shoals,  where  a  long  narrow  sand-bank 
.  extends  out  from  the  eastern  shore.  Here  at  low  tides  the  Arabs 
sometimes  wade  across  the  channel ;  the  water  being  then  about 
five  feet  deep,  or,  as  they  said,  coming  up  to  the  chin. 

The  road  which  we  travelled  from  Cairo  to  Suez  is  the  short- 
est and  most  direct  of  all  those  between  the  two  points  ;  and 
like  all  the  rest  (except  the  southern  one)  is  wholly  destitute 
of  water  as  far  as  to  'Ajrud,  On  the  Besatin  route  west  of  Jebel 
Gharbun  are  the  shallow  pits  of  Gandali  (or  Gandelhy),  in 
which  a  small  quantity  of  tolerable  water  collects.  On  the 
more  southern  and  longer  branch  of  this  route,  through  Wady 
Tawdrik,  is  the  woU  of  'Odheib  {'odheibf  sweet  water)  near  the 
shore  south  of  Ras  'Atakah,  about  eight  hours  from  Suez. 
Here  is  also  a  small  mound  of  rubbish  with  fragments  of  pot- 
tery, indicating  a  former  site.'  But  the  shortest  route  of  all 
between  Suez  and  the  borders  of  the  Nile,  hes  to  the  northward 
of  all  these  roads,  and  passes  nearer  to  the  valley  of  the  ancient 
canal.  Caravans  proceeding  from  Suez  in  this  direction,  stop 
the  first  night  at  Eejflm  el-Khail,  a  mere  station  in  the  desert 
without  water  ;  and  the  next  day  reach  Eas  el-W^dy,  a  con- 
siderable village  on  the  border  of  Wady  Tilmila.t,  some  distance 
northeast  of  Belbeis,  This  Wady  is  the  western  part  of  the 
broad  valley  of  the  canal,  which  more  to  the  eastward  is  called 
Wady  Seba'  Biyir  (Seven  WeUa).  The  water  of  the  Nile  flows 
up  into  it  during  the  annual  inundation,  sometimes  as  far  as  to 
the  salt  lakes  called  Temsah  (Crocodile  Lakes),  as  marked  on 
the  maps  ;  which  lakes  indeed  are  said  on  the  great  French  map 
to  have  water  only  at  these  periods.  This  inundation  of  course 
renders  the  valley  a  tract  of  fertile  land,  on  which  are  scattered 
many  villages  and  traces  of  ancient  sites.  By  taking  a  direction 
more  to  the  right  trom  Eejiim  el-Khail,  a  day's  journey  brings 
the  traveller  to  the  well  of  Abu  Suweirah,  situated  in  the 
northern  ^^art  of  the  same  great  Wady,  a  little  northwest  of  the 

'  l{eisebe3clit.  I.  p,  252.  and  Upper  Egypt ;  n  branch  of  it  paBMUg 

'  See  his  map  iii  Naturgeeeh.  Eeisen,  diroutly  from  Wady  Tawirifc  littough  a 

Jibth.  I.  Berlin,  1828.  side  vaUej  to  the  Nile  near  Tebbin,  some 

'  Lb  Pcib  in  Dewript.  de  I'Egyple,  Et.  distanee  abOTa  Cairo. — For  other  namea  o( 

.Mod.  L  p.  16.     This  routs  serves  also  as  a  this  valley,  see  Note  IX,  at  ^e  end  of  ths 

jaedium  of  communicatiua  between  Suez  volume. 
J.  73, 73 
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Crocodile  Lates. '  A  more  direct  course  from  Suez  to  the  latter 
place,  ia  prevented  by  salt  marshes,  in  which  the  camels  sink 
or  Blip.  Our  Arabs,  who  had  themselves  heen  this  route  and 
gave  us  this  information,  said  these  marshes  were  made  by  a 
canal  cut  thus  far  from  the  Bed  Sea  and  then  neglected  ;  though 
now  a  IiiU  (as  they  said)  separates  them  from  the  sea.  These 
are  doubtless  the  well-known  marshes  or  Bitter  Lakes  of  the 
ancients,  which  the  French  found  to  he  from  forty  to  fifty  feet 
(12  to  15  metres)  below  the  usual  level  of  the  gulf  of  Suez  ; 
whole  the  broad  tract  of  sand,  which  now  separates  them  from 
the  gulf,  is  only  about  three  feet  above  the  same  level.  A  higher 
bank  or  swell  of  ground  at  their  western  extremity,  separates 
them  in  like  manner  from  the  Crocodile  Lakes,  and  forms  the 
utmost  limit  of  the  uiundations  of  the  Nile,^ 


The  bearing  of  the  preceding  details  upon  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  events  of  BibUcal  History,  wiH  be  obvious  ;  I  mean 
the  Exodus  of  the  Israelites  and  their  passage  through  the  Red 
Sea.  1  propose  to  bring  together  in  this  place  all  1  have  to  say 
on  this  subject ;  premising  such. information  as  we  were  able  to 
obtain  relative  to  tba  Ifmd  nf  G-oahen,  anH  the  probable  mute 
of  ths  Israelites  on  leaving  Egypt. 

We  were  quite  satisfied  from  our  own  observation,  that  they 
could  not  have  passed  to  the  Eed  Sea  from  any  point  near 
Heliopolis  or  Cairo  in  three  days,  the  longest  interval  which  the 
language  of  the  narrative  allows.  Both  the  distance  and  the 
want  of  water  on  all  the  routes,  are  fatal  to  such  an  hypothesis. 
We  read,  that  there  were  six  hundred  thousand  men  of  the 
Israelites  above  twenty  years  of  age,  who  left  Egypt  on  foot,* 
There  must  of  course  have  been  as  many  wopien  above  twenty 
years  old  ;  and  at  least  an  ecLual  number  both  of  males  and 
females  under  the  same  age  ;  besides  the  "  mixed  multitude  " 
spoken  of,  and  very  much  cattle.  The  whole  number  therefore 
probably  amounted  to  two  and  a  half  millions,  and  certainly  to 
not  less  than  two  millions.  Now  the  usual  day's  march  of  the 
beat  appointed  armies,  both  in  ancient  and  modern  times,  is  not 
estimated  higher  than  fourteen  English,  or  twelve  geographical 
miles ;  *    and  it   cannot   be   supposed  that   the  Israelites,  en- 

■  See  Note  X,  end  of  the  volume.  PhiloaopMcBl  Journol,  1825,  Vol.  XIII.  p. 

"  SmMte  in  Deacr.  de  I'Egypte,  Antiq.  27*.    See  further  in  Note  XI  eml    f  tho 

Mem.  L  p.  137.    Le  Pure  and  Du  Bais-  volume. 

Aym;,  ib.  Et  Mod,  L  p.  21  eq.  187  sq.        '  Ex.lS,  37.  88,     Compute  t\in  1  ' 

Comp,  Kitter's  Erdkunde,  Th.  II.  181S,  p.  3.  45.  46,  where  a  year  later  tl  e  number 

232  Bq.     A  valuable  abstmot  of  the  re-  is  givan  at  603,550, 
suits  ooutained  in  the  great  French  work,        '  Kennell'e  Compar.  Greogr  of  Wealem 

Is  ^ven  by  Mr  Maelariu  in  the  Edinburgh  Asia,  I.  p.  liv.  I  am  informet!  by  Prussian 

i.  74,  75 
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cumbered  with  women  and  children  and  flochs,  would  bo  ahle 
to  accomplish  more,  But  the  distance  on  all  these  routes  being 
not  less  than  sixty  geographical  miles,  they  could  not  well  have 
travelled  it  in  any  case  in  less  than  five  days. 

The  difficulty  as  to  water  might  indeed  have  heen  obviated, 
BO  far  as  the  Israelites  were  concerned,  by  taking  with  them  a 
supply  from  the  Nile,  like  the  caravans  of  modem  days.  But 
Pharaoh  appears  to  have  followed  them  upon  the  same  track 
with  all  his  horses  and  chariots  and  horsemen  ;  and  this  could 
not  have  taken  place  upon  any  of  the  routes  between  Cairo  and 
the  Eed  Sea.  Horses  are  indeed  often  taken  across  at  the 
present  day  ;  but  then  a  supply  of  water  must  be  provided  for 
them,  usually  about  two  water-skins  for  each  horse.  Six  of 
these  water-skins  are  a  load  for  a  camel ;  so  that  for  every  three 
horses,  there  must  be  a  camel-load  of  water,  StUl  they  not 
unfrequently  die ;  and  we  saw  the  carcasses  of  several  which 
had  perished  during  the  recent  passage  of  the  Haj.  Flocks  of 
sheep  and  goats  might  pass  across  ;  hut  for  neat  cattle  this 
would  be  impossible,  without  a  liJte  supply  of  water, 

LAHD    OF    GOSHEN, 

The  preceding  considerations  go  far  to  support  tlie  usunl 
view  of  scholars  at  the  present  day,  that  the  laud  of  Goshen 
lay  along  the  Pelusiac  arm  of  the  Nile,  on  the  east  of  the  Delta, 
and  was  the  part  of  Egypt  nearest  to  Palestine.'  This  tract  is 
now  comprehended  in  the  modem  province  esh-8hiirkiyeh, 
which  extends  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Abu  Za'hel  to  the 
sea,  and  from  the  desert  to  the  former  Tanaitic  branch  of  the 
Nile  ;  thus  including  also  the  valley  of  the  ancient  canal.  If 
the  Pelusiac  arm,  as  is  commonly  assumed,  were  navigable  for 
fleets  in  ancient  times,  the  Israelites  were  probably  confined  to 
its  eastern  hank  ;  but  if  We  are  at  fiberty  to  suppose,  tliat  this 
stream  was  never  much  larger  than  at  present,  then  they  may 
have  spread  themselves  out  upon  the  Delta  beyond  it,  until 
restrained  by  larger  branches  of  the  Nilc.°  That  the  land  of 
Goshen  lay  upon  the  waters  of  the  Nile,  is  apparent  from  the 
circumetance,  that  the  Israelites  practised  irrigation  ;  that  it 

officers  of  laok,  tliat  the  aaaal  march  of  rests,   may  he   found    in   Roaemnueller's 

their  acmiea  is  tbrca  German  miles  a  day,  Bibl.    Geogr.   HI.   p,    246   sq.    Gesonin^ 

equal  to  tweWe  geographical  miles  of  sisty  Thesaur.  Ling.  Heb.  p.  SOT.     Amor.  Bibl. 

to  tie  degree.  Forced  marches  are  reckon-  Eepos.  Oct.  1832.  p.  744.     A  Tiew  of  &B 

ed  at  five  German  miles  a  day.    In  dther  varioua  eaihar  theories  CBspeoUiigtbepoM- 

oase  the  whole  army  rests  every  fourth  lion  of  Goshen,  is  given  in  BeUormaQii'B 

day.  Haudb.   dec  bib!,  Litcratnr,  IV.  p.  191  sq. 

'  The  usual  arguments  from  Soriptura  GcBcnius,  1.  c 

and  the  early  writers,  on  whicb  this  opinion  "  See  Note  XII,  end  of  the  volume. 
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■was  a  land  of  seed,  figs,  Tines,  and  pomegranates  ;  that  the 
people  ate  of  fish  freely  ;  while  the  enumeration  of  the  articles 
for  which  they  longed  in  the  desert,  corresponds  remarkably 
with  the  list  given  by  Mr  Lane  as  the  food  of  the  modem 
Felhihs.'  All  this  goes  to  show,  that  the  Israelites,  when  in 
Egypt,  lived  much  as  the  Egyptians  do  now  ;  and  that  Q-oshen 
probably  extended  further  west  and  more  into  the  Delta  than 
has  usiially  been  supposed.  They  would  eeem  to  have  lived 
interspersed  among  the  Egyptians  of  that  district,  perhaps  in 
separate  villages,  much  as  the  Copts  of  the  present  day  are 
mingled  with  the  Muhammedans,  This  appears  from  the  cir- 
cumstance of  their  borrowing  "jewels  of  gold  and  silver  "  from 
their  Egyptian  neighbours  ;  and  also  from  the  fact,  that  their 
houses  were  to  he  marked  with  blood,  in  order  that  they  might 
be  distinguished  and  spared  in  the  last  dread  plague  of  the 
Egyptians.* 

The  immediate  descendants  of  Jacob  were  doubtless  nomadic 
shepherds  like  their  forefathers,  dwelling  in  tents ;  and  probably 
drove  their  flocks  for  pasture  far  up  in  the  Wadys  of  the  desert, 
like  the  present  inhabitants  of  the  same  region.'  But  in  pro- 
cess of  time  they  became  also  tillers  of  the  soil,  and  exchanged 
their  tents  for  more  fixed  habitations.  Even  now  there  is  a 
colony  of  the  Tawarah  Arabs,  about  fifty  families,  living  near 
Abu  Za'bel,  who  cultivate  the  soil  and  yet  dwell  in  tents.  They 
came  thither  from  Mount  Sinai  about  four  years  before  the 
French  invasion.  This  drove  them  back  for  a  time  to  the 
mountains  of  the  TerS-bin,  east  of  Suez  ;  but  they  had  acquired 
such  a  taste  for  the  good  things  of  Egypt,  that  like  the  Isra- 
elites they  could  not  live  in  the  desert,  and  soon  returned  after 
the  French  were  gone.  "  Now,"  said  our  Arabs,  "  though  we 
acknowledge  them  as  cousins,  they  have  no  right  to  dwell  among 
us ;  nor  could  they  live  in  our  barren  mountains  after  enjoying 
so  long  the  luxuries  of  Egypt." 

The  land' of  Goshen  was  "the  best  of  the  land;"'  and 
such  too  the  province  esh-Shurkiyeh  has  ever  been,  down  to  the 
present  time.  In  the  remarkable  Arabic  document  translated 
by  De  Sacy,'  containing  a  valuation  of  all  the  provinces  and 
villages  of  Egypt  in  the  year  1376,  the  province  of  the  ShOrkiyeh 

'  Dent.  II,  10.  Num.  30,  5.— Nnm.  11,  of  a  great  ™riety  of  Idnda,   onions  and 

5,  "  We  remember  the  fish  we  did  eat  in  leaks,  beans,  chiolt-peas,  Inpins,"  etd.  eto. 

Egypt   freely;    the   oucnmberf^   and   ttie  '  Es,  11,  2,    IS,  12.  13.  22.  23,  elc. 

melons,  and  the  Iceke,  and  the  oaions,  and  '  See  above,  p.  11. 

the  garlic" — Manners  and  Customs  of  the  '  Gen.  47,  6  "in  the  best  of  tlie   land, 

Mod.  Egyptians,  I.  p.  342,  "Their  food  ...  in  the  land  of  Goshen." 

consists    of  bread   made   of  millet   or   of  '  Abdallafifa  Relation  de  I'Egypte,  par 

moiae,  milk,  new  cheese,  eggs,  small  salted  De  Sacy,  p.  5S3. 
fish,  encmnbers  and  melons,  and  gourds 
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comprises  383  towns  and  villages,  and  is  valued  at  1,411,875 
dinars;  a  larger  sum  than  is  put  npon  any  other  province,  with 
one  exception.  During  my  stay  in  Cairo,  I  made  many  inijuirieB 
respecting  this  district ;  to  which  the  uniform  reply  was,  that 
it  was  considered  as  the  best  province  in  Egypt.  Wishing  to 
obtain  more  definite  information,  I  ventured  to  request  of  Lord 
Prudhoe,  with  whom  the  Pasha  was  understood  to  bo  on  a  very 
friendly  footing,  to  obtain  for  me,  if  possible,  a  statement  of 
the  valuation  of  the  provinces  of  Egypt.  This,  as  he  after- 
wards informed  me,  could  not  well  be  done  ;  but  he  had  ascer- 
tained that  the  province  of  the  Shtlrkiyeh  bears  the  highest 
Taluation  and  yields  the  largest  revenue.  He  had  himself  just 
returned  from  an  excursion  to  the  lower  parts  of  this  province, 
and  confirmed  from  his  own  observation  the  reports  of  its  fer- 
tility. This  arises  from  the  fact  that  it  is  intersected  by  canals, 
while  the  surface  of  the  land  is  less  elevated  above  the  level  of 
the  Nile,  than  in  other  parts  of  Egypt ;  so  that  it  is  more  easily 
irrigated.  There  are  here  more  flocks  and  herds  than  anywhere 
else  in  Egypt  ;  and  also  more  fishermen.  The  population  is 
half  migratory,  composed  partly  of  Fellfihs,  and  partly  of  Arabs 
from  the  adjacent  deserts  and  even  from  Syria  ;  who  retain  in 
part  their  nomadic  habits,  and  frequently  remove  from  one 
village  to  another.  Yet  there  are  very  many  villages  wholly 
deserted,  where  many  thousands  of  people  might  at  once  find  a 
habitation.  Even  now  another  milhon  at  least  might  be  sus- 
tained in  the  district ;  and  the  soil  is  capable  of  higher  tillage 
to  an  indefinite  extent.  So  too  the  adjacent  desert,  so  far  as 
water  couid  be  applied  for  irrigation,  might  be  rendered  fertile ; 
for  wherever  water  is,  there  is  fertility. 

ROUTE    OF    THE   ISRAELITES    TO    THE    RED    SEA. 

Jrom  the  land  of  Goshen  as  thus  defined  to  the  Eed  Sea, 
the  direct  and  only  route  was  along  the  valley  of  the  ancient 
canal.  The  Israelites  broke  up  from  their  rendezvous  at 
Barneses  "on  the  iifteenth  day  of  the  first  month,  on  the  mor- 
row after  the  passover  ; " '  and  proceeded  by  Succoth  and  Etham 
to  the  sea.  Without  stopping  to  inquire  a^  to  the  identity  of 
Barneses  with  Heroopolis,  or  the  position  of  the  latter  place,  it 
is  enough  for  our  purpose,  that  the  former  town  (as  is  generally 
admitted)  lay  probably  on  the  valley  of  the  canal  in  the  middle 
part,  not  far  from  the  western  extremity  of  the  basin  of  the 
Bitter  Lakes.  Nor  is  it  necessary  to  discuss  the  point,  whether 
this  basin  anciently  formed  a  prolongation  of  the  gulf  of  the 
Bed  Sea,  as  is  supposed  by  some  ;  or,  as  is  more  probable,  was 
'  Es.  IS,  37.    Bum.  83,  8. 

i.  78,  79 
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covered  with  brackish  water,  and  separated  from  the  Eed  Sea, 
as  now,  by  a  tract  of  higher  ground  Nothing  more  ia  needed 
for  our  present  purpose,  even  admitting  that  a  communication 
existed  from  this  basin  to  the  sea,  than  to  suppose  that  the  in- 
let, if  any,  was  already  so  small,  as  to  present  no  important 
obstacle  to  the  advance  of  the  Israelites.' 

From  Rameses  to  the  head  of  the  gulf,  according  to  the 
preceding  data,  would  be  a  distance-  of  some  thirty  or  thirty- 
five  miles  ;  which  might  easUy  have  been  passed  over  by  the 
Israelites  in  three  days,  A  large  portion  of  the  people  were 
apparently  already  collected  at  Kameses,  waiting  for  permission 
to  depart,  when  the  last  great  plague  took  place.  From  the 
time  when  Pharaoh  dismissed  Moses  and  Aaron  in  the  night  of 
the  fourteenth  day  of  the  month  (according  to  the  Jewish 
reckoning),  until  the  morning  of  the  fifteenth  day,  when  the 
people  set  off,  there  was  an  interval  of  some  thirty  hours,  during 
which  these  leaders  could  easily  reach  Eameses  from  the  court 
of  Pharaoh,  whether  this  were  at  Memphis,  or,  as  is  more  pro- 
bable, at  Zoan  or  Tanis.' 

The  first  day's  march  brought  them  to  Succoth,  a  name 
signifying  "  booths,"  which  might  be  applied  to  any  temporary 
station  or  encampment.  Whether  there  was  water  here  is  not 
mentioned  ;  and  the  position  of  the  place  cannot  be  determined. 
On  the  second  day  they  reached  Etham  "  in  the  edge  of  the 
wilderness,"  '  What  wndemess?  The  Israelites  after  passing 
the  Eed  Sea  are  said  in  Exodus  to  have  gone  three  days'  march 
into  the  desert  of  Shur ;  but  in  Numbers,  the  same  tract  ia 
called  the  desert  of  Etham.''  It  hence  follows,  that  Etham 
probably  lay  on  the  edge  of  this  eastern  desert,  perhaps  not  far 
from  the  present  head  of  the  gulf,  and  on  the  eastern  side  of 
the  line  of  the  gulf  or  canal.  May  it  not  have  stood  upon  or 
near  the  strip  of  land  between  the  gulf  and  the  basin  of  the 
Bitter  Lakes  ? '  At  any  rate,  it  would  seem  to  have  been  the 
point,  from  which  the  direct  course  of  the  Israelites  to  Sinai 
would  have  lecl  them  around  the  present  head  of  the  gulf  and 
along  its  eastern  side.  From  Etham  they  "turned"  more  to 
the  right ;  and  instead  of  passing  along  the  eastern  side,  they 
marched  down  the  western  side  of  the  arm  of  the  gulf,  to  the 
vicinity  of  Suez.  This  movement,  apparently  so  directly  out 
of  their  couj^e,  might  well  give  Pharaoh  occasion  to  say,  "  they 
are  entangled  in  the  land,  the  wilderness  hath  shut  them  in ; " 

'  Sea  Note  Xin,  end  of  to  volume.  '  Ex,  15,  B3.    Num.  83,  8. 

'  The  rsalmist  places  the  scene  of  tha  '  Thia  view  would  lie  supported  ty  the 

miracles  of  Moses  in  the  region  of  Zoau.  J^jpdaa  etjmology  which  Jablonsky  o». 

Pa.  78,  IS.  43,  wgns  to  tha   name  Etham,   viz,  AXIOM, 

"  lis,  13,  20.    Num.  33,  6,  "Border  of  tiie  Sea." 
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and  lead  liim  to  pursue  them  with  his  horsemen  and  chariots, 
in  the  hope  of  speedily  overtaking  and  forcing  them  to  return,' 
The  position  of  Migdol,  Pi-haheroth,  and  Baal-Zephon,  can- 
not of  course  be  determined ;  except  that  they  probably  were 
on  or  near  the  great  plain  back  of  Suez.  If  the  wells  of  'Ajrud 
and  Bir  Suweis  were  then  in  existence,  they  would  naturally 
mark  the  sites  of  towns  ;  hut  there  is  no  direct  evidence  either 
for  or  against  such  an  hypothesis.  That  this  point,  so  important 
for  the  navigation  of  the  Bed  Sea,  was  already  occupied  by  a 
town,  perhaps  Baal-Zephon,  is  not  improbable.  A  few  centuries 
later  several  cities  lay  in  the  vicinity  ;  and  these  must  have  had 
wells,  or  there  were  more  fountains  than  at  present.  In  this 
plain,  the  Israelites  would  have  abundant  space  for  their  en- 
campment. 

FASSAGB    OF    THE    EED    SEA. 

The  question  here  has  respect  to  the  part  of  the  sea  where 
the  passage  took  place.  This  many  writers  and  travellers  have 
assumed  to  he  the  point  at  the  mouth  of  Wady  TawSrik, 
Bouth  of  Rfts  'AtS.kah  ;  principally  perhaps  because  it  was  sup- 
posed that  the  Israelites  passed  down  that  valley.  But  accord- 
ing to  the  preceding  views,  this  could  not  well  have  taken  place  ; 
and  therefore,  if  they  crossed  at  that  point,  they  must  first  have 
passed  down  around  R4s  'AtSkah  and  encamped  in  the  plain  at 
the  mouth  of  the  valley. 

The  discussion  of  this  question  has  often  been  embarrassed, 
by  not  sufficiently  attending  to  the  circumstances  narrated  by 
the  sacred  historian  ;  which  are,  in  the  main  points,  the  follow- 
ing. The  Israelites,  hemmed  in  on  aU  sides,— on  their  left  and 
in  frgnt  the  sea,  on  their  right  Jebel  'Atakah,  and  behind  them  . 
the  Egyptiane,^ — began  to  despair  of  escape,  and  to  murmur 
against  Moses.  The  Lord  now  directed  Moses  to  stretch  out  his 
rod  over  the  sea  ;  and  the  Lord  caused  the  sea  to  flow  (Heb.  go) 
by  a  strong  east  wind  all  that  night,  and  made  the  sea  dry ; 
and  the  waters  were  divided.  And  the  children  of  Israel  went 
into  the  midst  of  the  sea  upon  the  dry  (ground)  ;  and  the 
waters  were  a  wall  unto  them  on  their  right  hand  and  on  their 
left.  The  Egyptians  pursued  and  went  in  after  them ;  and  in 
the  morning  watch,  the  Lord  troubled  the  host  of  the  Egyptians. 
And  Moses  stretched  out  his  band  over  the  sea,  and  the  sea  re- 
turned to  his  strength  when  the  morning  appeared,  and  the 
Egyptians  fled  against  it ;  and  the  waters  retmned  and  covered 
all  the  host  of  Pharaoh,* 

In  this   narration  there   are  two  main  points,  on  which 

'  Ex.  14,  2.  3  sq.  '  Ex.  14,  11. 12.  21—28. 
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the  whole  q^uestiou  may  "bo  said  to  turn.  The  first  is,  tTie 
means  or  instrument  with  which  the  miracle  waa  wrought.  The 
Lord,  it  is  said,  caused  the  sea  to  go  (or  to  flow  out)  ly  a  strong 
east  wind.  The  miracle  therefore  is  represented  as  mediate ; 
not  a  direct  suspension  of,  or  interference  with  the  laws  of  nature, 
hut  a  miraculous  adaptation  of  those  laws  to  produce  a  recLuired 
result.  It  was  wrought  by  natural  means  supernaturally  applied. 
For  this  reason  we  are  here  entitled  to  look  only  for  the  natural 
effects  arising  from  the  operation  of  such  a  cause.  In  the  some- 
what indefinite  phraseology  of  the  Hehrew,  an  east  wind  means 
any  wind  from  the  eastern  quarter  ;  and  would  include  the  N, 
E.  wind,  which  often  prevails  in  this  region.  Now  it  will  he 
ohvious  from  the  inspection  of  any  good  map  of  the  gulf,^  that 
a  strong  N.  E,  wind  acting  here  upon  the  ebb  tide,  would  neces- 
sarily have  the  effect  to  drive  out  the  waters  from  the  small  arm 
of  the  sea  which  runs  up  by  Suez,  and  also  fivjm  the  end  of  the 
gulf  itself,  leaving  the  shallower  portions  dry  ;  while  the  more 
northern  part  of  the  arm,  which  was  anciently  broader  and 
deeper  than  at  present,  would  still  remain  covered  with  water. 
Thus  the 'waters  would  be  divided,  and  he  a  wall  (or  defence)  to 
the  Israelites  on  the  right  hand  and  on  the  left.  Nor  will  it  he 
less  obvious  from  a  similar  inspection,  that  in  no  other  part  of 
the  whole  gulf,  would  a  N.  E,  wiud  act  in  the  same  manner  to 

drivo  out  tho    waters.       On  tliiH    ground,  tkon,  *lio    kyp^+l. <".:<.  of 

a  passage  through  the  sea  opposite  to  Wady  Tawdrik,  would  be 
untenable. 

The  second  main  point  has  respect  to  the  interval  of  time 
during  which  the  passt^e  was  effected.  It  waa  night ;  for  the 
lord-  caused  the  sea  to  go  (out)  "  all  night ; "  and  when  the 
morning  appeared,  it  had  already  returned  in  its  strength ;  for 
the  Egyptians  were  overwhelmed  in  the  morning  watch.  If  then, 
aa  is  most  probable,  the  wind  thus  miraculously  sent,  acted  upon 
the  ebb  tide  to  drive  out  the  waters  during  the  night  to  a  far 
greater  extent  than  usual,  we  std  cannot  assume  that  this  ex- 
traordinary ehh,  thus  brought  about  by  natural  means,  would 
continue  more  than  three  or  four  hours  at  the  most.  The  Isra- 
ehtes  were  probably  on  the  alert,  and  entered  upon  the  paesf^ 
as  soon  as  the  way  was  practicable  ;  hut  as  the  wind  must  have 
acted  for  some  time  before  the  required  effect  would  be  produced, 
we  cannot  well  assume  that  they  set  off  before  the  middle 
watch,  or  towards  midnight.  Before  the  morning  watch  or  two 
o'clock,  they  had  probably  completed  the  passage  ;  for  the  Egyp- 
tians had  entered  after  them,  and  were  destroyed  before  the 
morning  appeared.     As  the  Israelites  numbered  more  than  two 

'  Especially  Niebuhr's  Tab.  XXIV,  in  liis  Besclir.  Ton  Arabion, 
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miHiona  of  persons,  besides  flocks  and  licrds,  they  -would  of 
course  lie  atle  to  pass  but  slowly.  If  the  part  left  dry  were 
broad  enougli  to  eiiable  them  to  cross  in  a  body  one  thousand 
abreast,  'which  ■would  require  a  space  of  more  than  half  a  mile 
in  breadth  (and  is  perhaps  the  largest  supposition  admissible), 
Btill  the  column  would  be  more  tl^n  two  thousand  persons  in 
depth ;  and  in  alt  probability  could  not  have  extended  less 
than  two  miles.  It  would  then  have  occupied  at  least  an  hour 
in  passing  over  its  own  length,  or  in  entering  the  sea  ;  and  de- 
ducting this  from  tho  largest  time  intervening  before  the  Egyp- 
tians must  also  have  entered  the  sea,  there  will  remain  only 
time  enough,  under  the  circumstances,  for  the  body  of  the  Isra- 
elites to  have  passed  at  the  most  over  a  space  of  three  or  four 
miles.  This  cireumstance  is  fatal  to  the  hypothesis  of  their 
having  crossed  from  Wady  Tawfirik  ;  since  the  breadth  of  the 
sea  at  that  point,  according  to  Niebuhr's  measurement,  is  three 
German  or  twelve  geogr.  miles,  equal  to  a  whole  day's  journey.' 

All  the  preceding  considerations  tend  conclusively  to  limit 
the  place  of  passa^  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Suez,  The  part 
left  dry  might  have  been  within  the  arm  which  sets  up  from 
the  gidf,  which  is  now  two  thirds  of  a  mile  wide  in  its  narrow^it. 
part,  and  was  probably  once  wider ;  or  it  might  have  been  to 
the  southward  of  this  arm,  where  the  brood  shoals  are  aiill  lofl; 
1.™=  o+  *%»>  oTjIj,  ana  tko  otaurtcl  Jo  ooiuctJmBo  fbiJed.  If  simi- 
lar ehoals  might  be  supposed  to  have  anciently  existed  in  this 
part,  the  latter  supposition  would  be  the  most  probable.  The 
Israelites  would  then  naturally  have  crossed  from  the  shore  west 
of  Suez  in  an  oblique  direction,  a  distance  of  three  or  four  miles 
from  shore  to  shore.  In  this  case  there  is  room  for  all  the 'con- 
ditions of  the  miracle  to  be  amply  satisfied. 

To  tho  former  supposition,  that  the  passage  took  place 
through  the  arm  of  the  gulf  above  Suez,  it  is  sometimes  object- 
ed, that  there  could  not  be  in  that  part  space  and  depth  enough 
of  water,  to  cause  the  destruction  of  the  Egyptians  in.  the  manner 
related.  It  must  however  be  remembered,  that  this  arm  was 
anciently  both  wider  and  deeper  ;  and  also,  that  the  sea  in  its 
reflux  would  not  only  return  with  the  usual  power  of  the  flood 
tide,  but  with  a  far  greater  force  and  depth,  in  consequence  of 
having  been  thus  extraordinarily  driven  out  by  a  N.  E.  wind. 
It  would  seem  moreover  to  be  implied  in  the  triumphal  song  of 
Moses  on  this  occasion,  that  on  the  return  of  the  sea,  the  wind 
was  also  changed,  and  acted  to  drive  in  the  ilood  upon  the 
Egyptians.'     Even  now   caravans   never   cross  the  ford  above 

'  Niebutr'a  Reisebesehr.  I.  p.  351.  '  Ei.  IB,  10 ;  comp.  verse  8. 
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Suez  ;  and   it   is  considered   dangerous,   except   at  quite  low 
■water.  ^ 

Our  own  observation  on  the  spot,  led  both  my  companion  and 
myself  to  incline  to  the  other  supposition,  that  the  passage 
took  place  across  shoals  adjacent  to  Suez  on  the  south  and  south- 
west. But  among  the  many  changes  which  have  occurred  here 
in  the  lapse  of  ages,  it  is  of  course  impossible  to  decide  with 
certainty  as  to  the  precise  spot ;  nor  is  this  necessary.  Either 
of  the  above  suppositions  satisfies  the  conditions  of  the  case  ; 
on  either  the  deliverance  of  the  Israelites  was  equaUy  great,  and 
the  arm  of  Jehovah  alike  gloriously  revealed. 

*  In  1T99,  Gen.  Boaapurte  tn  returning  nnil  his  suite  wcra  espos^d  ta  tlie  greatest 

from  'Ajfln  MQsa  attempted  t!ie  fori     It  daoger,  allhongh  tLey  had  guides  well  ao- 

yjas  already  late  and  grew  dark ;  the  tide  quainted  with  t^e  ground.     See  Note  of 

rose,  and  flowed  witli  greater  rapidity  than  Du  Eois-AymS,  Descr.  de  I'Egjple,  Antlij 

had  liecn  expected :  eo  that  the  General  Mem.  I.  p.  137  aq.. 
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FEOM    SUEZ    TO    MOUNT    SINAr. 

Friday,  March  l&ih,  1838,— Having  seen  all  that  Suez 
offers  to  the  notice  of  the  traveller,  we  ivere  glad  to  leave  it 
again  this  day.  We  took  the  longer  route  around  the  head  of 
the  arm  or  inlet,  in  order  to  examine  the  make  of  the  laud; 
though  most  persons  send  only  their  camels  round,  and  thcm- 
selveB  cross  at  the  ferry.  Setting  off  at  1  o'clock  P.  M.  we 
passed  to  the  left  of  Tell  Kolzum,  and  talring  a  course  N.-^E. 
reached  at  2,35  the  mounds  of  the  ancient  canal.  The  gromid 
all  the  way  is  a  hard  gravelly  plain,  slightly  elevated  above  the 
water,  and  sloping  gently  towards  it.  The  banks  of  the  ancient 
canal  are  very  distinct,  here  five  or  six  feet  high,  and  running 
parallel  to  each  other  thirty  or  forty  yards  apart,  as  far  as  the 
eye  can  reach  in  a  northerly  direction.'  The  route  of  the  Haj 
crosses  them  at  a  point  still  further  north.  We  now  turned 
E.  S.  E.  descending  to  the  lower  level  or  bed  of  the  inlet,  where 
the  ground  soon  began  -to  bear  every  mark  of  being  occasionally 
overflowed  ;  the  flood  tide  evidently  at  some  seasons  extending 
fat  up  to  the  northward.  The  bottom  was  fine  sand,  like  the 
drift  sand  of  the  desert,  hardened  by  the  action  of  the  water,  and 
covered  in  some  places  with  a  saline  efflorescence.  Here  we 
silently  glided  out  of  Africa  into  Asia,  without  knowing  the 
precise  line  of  division.  At  3  o'clock,  Suez  bearing  S.  25°  W. 
we  again  changed  our  course  to  S,  by  E.  which  wo  kept  for  the 
test  of  the  day. 

In  half  an  hour  more  we  came  to  low  hills  of  sand  and 
gravel,  connected  with  the  desert  on  our  left.  Among  these 
hills,  tracts  of  low  land  of  the  character  just  described  run  up  to 

'  See  in  Note  XI,  end  of  Ihe  Tolnme. 
i.  87,  88 
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the  N.  E.  and  E.  for  a  great  distance  ;  showing  that  the  upper 
part  of  this  arm  once  spread  itself  out  into  a  large  hay,  in 
which  these  hilla  we'e  islands,  if  they  then  existed.  One  such 
apparent  inlet  towards  the  N.  E.  was  very  lai^e  and  distinctly 
marked.  We  were  nowhere  ahle  to  see  the  water  on  our  right ; 
and  could  not  determine  how  far  up  it  extended  at  the  time  ; 
partly  from  the  lowness  of  the  ground,  and  partly  on  account  of 
the  mirage,  which  gave  to  the  whole  tract  in  that  direction  the 
appearance  of  a  lake.  At  3.55  we  left  the  low  lands  entirely, 
and  came  again  upon  a  gravelly  plain ;  from  which,  half  an 
hour  after,  the  town  hore  due  west,  ahout  an  hour  distant.  At 
ten  minutes  past  6  o'clock  we  encamped  upon  this  desert  plain, 
Suez  bearing  from  us  N,  N.  W. 

The  nature  of  the  tract  we  had  thus  passed  over,  strongly 
indicates,  that  the  arm  of  the  gulf  which  now  runs  up  north  of 
Suez,  was  anciently  not  much  wider  at  its  entrance  than  at 
present ;  while  further  north  it  spread  itself  out  into  a  hroader  and 
deeper  bay.  Parallel  to  the  gulf  on  the  east  runs  the  long  range 
of  mountains  called  er-R^hah,  which  seem  to  he  little  more 
than  an  ascent  to  the  high  plateau  of  the  interior  desert.  They 
are  some  four  or  five  hours  distant  from  the  shore  of  the  gulf; 
and  the  tract  between  is  here  a  graveUy  desert  plain,  sometimes 
interrupted  hy  low  ridges  and  liiUa,  running  in  various  direc- 

The  place  where  we  encamped  was  ahout  an  hour  and  a  half 
distant  from  Suez  ;  and  probably  it  was  in  this  vicinity  that  the 
cliiidren  of  Israel  came  out  upon  the  eastern  shore.  Here,  at 
our  evening  devotions,  and  near  the  spot  where  it  was  composed 
and  first  sung,  we  read,  and  felt  in  its  full  foreo,  the  magnifi- 
cent triumphal  song  of  Moses :  "  The  Lord  hath  triumphed 
gloriously  ;  the  horse  and  his  rider  he  hath  thrown  into  the  si 
We  then  laid  us  down  in  peace  and  slept ;  for  the  Lord  c 
us  also  to  dwell  here  in  safety, 

Saturday,  March  17th.  At  6.20  we  were  again  upon  our 
camels,  refreshed  and  invigorated  by  the  balmy  air  of  the 
morning.  The  weather  of  yesterday  had  been  fine  ;  and  it 
continued  so  through  this  and  many  succeeding  days.  Our 
course  all  day  varied  between  S.  by  E.  and  S.  S.  E.  nearly 
parallel  to  the  coast,  but  for  the  most  part  at  some  distance 
from  it.  At  7  o'clock  we  crossed  the  track  leading  from  the 
ferry  of  Suez  to  the  fountain  N^ba',  or,  as  it  was  called  by  our 
Arabs,  el-Ghurkfi.deh,  from  which  that  town  is  supplied  with 
water  for  drinking.  From  this  point  the  fountain  was  apparently 
three  miles  distant.  Some  of  our  Arabs  went  with  a  camel  for 
water  ;  while  we  kept  on  our  way,  sending  one  of  our  servants 
with  them  to  see  that  the  skins  were  well  rinsed.    According  to 

Vol.  I.— 6  i.  88  89 
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liifi  report,  the  fountain  is  a  mere  excavation  in  tie  plain  at  the 
foot  of  a  range  of  sand-hillocks,  a  basin  eight  or  ten  feet  in  diam- 
eter and  six  or  eight  feet  deep,  with  stone  steps  to  go  down  into 
it.  In  this  hasin  the  water,  which  is  quite  bradtish,  boils  up 
continually  and  stands  two  or  three  feet  deep,  without  any  out- 
let ;  furnishing  enough  to  supply  two  hundred  camel-loads  at 
once.  About  twenty  camels  were  then  there,  taking  loads  of 
■water  for  Suez. 

Half  an  hour  afterwards  a  very  gradual  ascent  lay  before  us, 
which  terminated  at  8  o'clock  in  a  steep  descent.  From  the 
brow  of  the  latter  we  had  a  wide  view  of  the  sea  and  of  the  low 
plain  before  us,  in  which  a  few  stunted  palm  trees  marked  the 
situation  of  'Ayun  Musa,  the  fountains  of  Moees,  On  the  west 
of  the  sea,  the  barren  peaks  of  'Atiikah  and  Deraj  rose  lofty 
■and  dark  ;  and  between  them  was  spread  out  the  broad  plain  of 
Wady  Tawdrik,  On  our  left,  further  to  the  south,  a  single  peak 
in  the  range  of  er-Rahah  formed  a  sort  of  land-mark,  which  we 
had  already  seen  from  Suez ;  it  is  called  Taset  Sudr,  lying  at 
the  head  of  the  Wady  of  that  name.  We  reached  'Ayiln  Miisa 
half  an  hour  aftenvards.  Here  I  counted  seven  fountains,  several 
of  them  mere  recent  excavations  in  the  sand,  in  which  a  little 
brackish  water  was  standing,  Othera  were  older  and  more  abun- 
dant ;  but  the  water  is  dark-coloured  and  brackish,  and  deposits 
a  hard  substance  as  it  rises  ;  so  that  mounds  have  been  formed 
around  these  larger  springs,  on  the  top  of  which  the  water  flows 
out  and  runs  down  for  a  few  yards,  till  it  is  lost  in  the  sand. 
We  did  not  remark  that  the  water  was  warm,  as  reported  by 
Monconys  and  others.  The  Arabs  call  the  northernmost  spring 
sweet ;  but  we  could  not  perceive  that  it  differed  much  from 
the  others.  One  of  them  has  a  small  rude  drain  laid  with  stones, 
a  few  paces  long,  which  the  French  have  dignified  with  the  name 
of  a  Venetian  aqueduct.'  About  twenty  stunted  untrimmed 
palm  trees,  or  rather  palm  bushes,  grow  round  about  in  the  arid 
sand.  A  patch  of  barley,  a  few  rods  square,  was  irrigated  from 
one  or  two  of  the  more  southern  fountains.  The  barley  was 
now  in  the  ear  ;  and  we  counted  six  men  busy  in  frightening  away 
the  little  birds  called  Semm&neh ;  thus  showing  the  value 
attached  to  the  only  B])ot  of  cultivation  in  the  vicinity  of  Suez, 
to  which  place  they  belonged.  There  were  also  a  few  cabbage 
plants.  Near  the  fountains  is  a  low  mound  of  rubbish  with 
fragments  of  tiles  and  pottery,  and  some  foundations  visible  on 

'  See  Monga  in  Descr.  do  I'Egypte,  Et.  time  awaia  of  tiiis  hypothesis,  and  did  not 

Mod.  I.  p.  409  sq.     Laborde'fl  Map.— M.  therefora  examine  ttie  coast     But  ttiere  ia 

Monge  apeaks  of  tiiia  aqnednct  aa  cstend-  noUiing  around  ibs  apringa  wbich  indioataa 

ing  down  to  the  sea  so  aa  to  form  a  water-  it.     Ste  also  Marmont's  Voyage,  Tom.  IV. 

jng-pl*ce  for  ships.    We  were  not  at  the  p.  153,  Brax.  1837. 
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tlie  top,  apparently  marting  tbe  site  of  a  former  village.'  Ras 
'Atakah  bore  from  hero  8.  70°  W. 

Immediately  south  of  these  fountains,  the  path  rieeis  over 
sand-hills,  At  9.35  we  crossed  Wady  er-Keiydneh  running  to- 
wards the  aea  ;  as  do  all  the  following  Wadys.  An  hour  further 
on,  a,  path  hranched  off  to  the  left,  towards  the  mountain  at 
the  head  of  Wady  SQdr,  where  the  Arabs  TerabSn  have  their 
chief  encampment.  We  came  to  Wady  Kurdhiyeh  at  11.35  ; 
.  not  a  plain  as  Eurckhardt  says  ;  *  for  the  Bedawin  usually  give 
names  only  to  the  Wadys,  and  not  to  the  plains  between.  The 
road  continues  over  a  gravelly  tract  of  several  hours  in  extent. 
At  124  o'clock  a- path  went  off  more  to  the  right,  which  leads 
along  the  shore  to  the  fountain  Abu  Suweirah  near  the  mouth 
of  Wady  Wardan,,and  so  to  the  warm  springs  of  Jcbel  Ham- 
mdm.  Soon  after  1  o'clock  we  crossed  Wady  el-Ahtha  coming 
down  through  the  plain.  All  these  Wadys  are  mere  depres- 
eiona  in  the  desert,  with  only  a  few  scattered  herbs  and  shrubs, 
now  withered  and  parched  with  drought.  Along  these  plains 
we  first  saw  scattered  rocks  of  coral  formation ;  which  we  after- 
wards found  also  in  the  adjacent  hills.  At  4.10  we  encamped 
■■  near  the  middle  of  Wady  SQdr,  a  broad  tract  on  a  level  with 
the  plaiuj  along  which  the  mountain-torrents  sweep  down  to 
the  Bea.  It  is  covered  with  drift  sand,  which  accumulates  in 
mounds  around  the  shrubs  and  low  trees.  Here  were  a  few 
stunted  tamarisk  trees,  and  many  herbs  and  shrubs ;  so  that 
our  camels  found  better  pasture  than  heretofore.  The  peak 
TSset  Sfldr  bore  nearly  east,  at  the  head  of  the  Wady,^ 

The  former  mountain  is  so  called  (Cup  of  Sfldr)  from  a  foun- 
tain near  it  which  runs  towards  Wady  S&dr.  Here  are  the 
head-quarters  of  the  Ter^bin,  who  dwell  chiefly  in  the  moun- 
tains er-EShah,  but  visit  also  the  fountain  Abu  Suweirah,  and 
claim  the  whole  territory  from  opposite  Suez  to  Wady  GrhQran- 
del  They  are  poor  and  few,  not  numbering  in  all  more  than 
twenty-five  tents  or  some  forty  fiunilies.  These  Tcrtlbin  are  re- 
garded by  the  Tawarah  as  strangers  here,  a  colony  from  the 
main  tribe  of  the  same  name,  which  occupies  the  country  south 
of  Gaza,  and  is  very  rich  in  flocks  and  herds.  Their  territory 
as  above  described,  besides  the  two  fountains  just  mentioned, 
includes  also  those  of  Mah'uk,  Ndba'  and  'Ayfin  MUsa  in  the 
north  ;  as  well  as  those  of  Haw^rah  and  Wady  Ghiirttndel  in 
the  south. 

With  our  Tawarah  guides,  we  had  every  reason  to  be  satis- 

'  M.  Monge  tegarda  this  as  the  former  '  The  nortlierDinost  peak  of  Jebel  'AtS- 
iata  of  a  potteiy,  where  earthen,  veswls  fcah  hore  K.  34°  W.  The  northorn  end  of 
were  manufaotnreci  on  the  spot^  in  order  to  Jebel  Deraj  or  Kulaiah,  N.  %^°  W.  SonHi- 
cartj  away  water ;  Dcscr.  dc  I'Egjpte,  L  c.     era  end  of  the  eame  S.  58°  W. 

'  Travels  in  Svria,  etc.  p.  170. 
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fied.  They  were  good  natured  obliging  fellows,  ready  and  desi- 
rous to  do  for  us  everything  we  ■wished,  so  fer  as  it  was  in  their 
power,  Beeh^rah  had  the  command,  and  took  chaise  of  the 
arrangements  for  encamping  at  night  and  setting  off  in  the 
morning ;  but  in  other  respects  all  seemed  to  be  much  on  a  foot- 
ing. They  walked  lightly  and  gaily  by  our  side ;  often  out- 
stripping the  camels  for  a  time,  and  then  as  often  lagging  be- 
hind ;  and  they  seldom  seemed  tired  at  night.  Like  all  the 
Tawarah  they  wore  turbans,  and  not  the  K^iyeh  of  the  north- 
em  and  eastern  deserts.  Shoes  and  stockings  arc  luxuries  which 
neither  their  poverty  nor  their  habits  permit  them  to  indtilge 
in  ;  and  their  sandals  were  of  the  rudest  and  most  primitive 
kind,  made  of  the  thick  skin  of  a  species  of  fish  caught  in  the 
Bed  Sea.  Some  of  the  men  had  old  muskets  with  match-locks ; 
the  barrels  mostly  veiy  long  and  apparently  of  Turkish  or 
western  manufacture ;  while  the  stocks  and  locks  were  ruder, 
and  evidently  made  among  themselves.  Several  of  our  Arabs, 
and  others  whom  we  saw  with  camels,  carried  in  their  bands  a 
small  stick  or  staff  about  three  feet  long,  having  a  crook  at  the 
top  with  an  oblong  head  parallel  to  the  staff,  and  cut  in  a  pecu- 
liar form.  This  is  only  worth  mentioning,  as  presenting  a 
remarkable  instance  of  the  permanency  of  oriental  customs ; 
for  this  very  stick,  precisely  in  the  same  form,  appears  in  the 
hands  of  figures  sculptured  on  the  walls  of  the  Theban  tem- 
ples. ' 

We  had  paid  at  Cairo  one  hundred  piastres  in  advance  for 
each  of  our  camels,  with  the  express  agreement  that  nothing 
more  was  to  he  demanded  until  the  end  of  the  journey  ;  yet  on 
arriving  at  Suez,  Beshdrah  came  to  us  in  quite  a  humble  mood, 
saying  that  all  the  money  received  at  Cairo  had  been  paid  out 
for  necessaries  and  for  former  debts,  and  that  now  they  had 
nothing  wherewith  to  buy  provisions  and  fodder.  To  us  it  was 
a  matter  of  indifference,  whether  we  gave  them  money  then  or 
afterwards,  so  long  as  we  took  care  not  to  advance  them  their 
full  pay ;  and  we  therefore  yielded  to  their  entreaty  in  this 
respect.  It  was  of  course  our  wish  and  endeavour  in  aR  things 
to  deal  with  them  Idndly,  and  treat  them  as  men  ;  and  in  this 
way  we  won  their  confidence  and  received  from  them  kindness 
in  return.  Travellers  often  complain  of  the  obstinacy  of  the 
Bedawin,  and  of  the  impositions  attempted  by  them  ;  and  pro- 
bably not  without  reason ;  but  the  fault,  I  apprehend,  most  fre- 
quently lies  on  the  side  of  the  traveller  himself.  He  cannot 
usually  converse  with  his  guides  except  through  an  interpreter, 
who  is  to  them  an  object  of  suspicion  or  contempt ;  and  the 

'  See  Rosellini    Mouumenti    Storici,  I'ktes    XLII,    CXXI,  CXXU,  CXXXIV,  aud 
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traveller  thus  becomes  himself  stiapected,  and  suspects  them  in 
turn,  until  even  their  most  harmlsss  movements  are  distorted 
and  ascribed  to  hostile  motives.  Not  unfrequently  too,  the 
stranger  undertakes  to  carry  his  point  by  threats  and  violence  ; 
and  he  may  thus  succeed  for  the  moment ;  but  ho  1*111  find  in 
the  end,  that  inetead  of  friends,  he  has  made  enemies  ;  and  he 
will  leave  behind  no  good  name,  either  for  himself  or  for  his 
countrymen  who  may  come  after  him.  Kind  words  and  a  timely 
appeal  to  their  palates  and  stomachs,  are  a  cheaper  and  far  more 
etficacioua  means  of  carrying  a  point  with  the  Bedawin,  than 
hard  words  and  browbeating.  Had  we  adopted  thu  latter  course 
with  our  guides,  I  doubt  not  we  should  have  found  them  as  wUful 
and  obstinate  as  they  have  sometimes  been  represented. 

Sunday,  March  18th.  We  remained  encamped  all  day  in 
Wady  Siidr,  We  had  determined,  before  setting  off  from  Cairo, 
always  to  rest  on  the  Christian  Sabbath,  if  possible  ;  and  during 
all  our  journeys  in  the  Holy  Land,  we  were  never  compelled  to 
break  over  this  rule  but  once.  Strange  as  it  may  at  first  seem, 
these  Sabbaths  in  the  desert  had  a  peculiar  charm  ;  and  left  upon 
the  mind  an  impression  that  can  never  be  forgotten. 

We  had  made  no  agreement  with  our  Arabs  on  this  point ; 
leaving  it  to  time  and  circumstances  to  open  the  way  for  such  an 
arrangement.  On  mentioning  to  them  yesterday  our  wish  to 
lie  by  for  to-day,  they  made  no  objection,  and  were  quite  ready 
to  gratify  us.  The  poor  fellows  set  no  value  on  time  ;  and  when 
a  bargain  is  once  made,  whether  they  spend  ten  days  or  fifteen 
upon  the  way,  is  a  matter  of  no  importance  to  them.  We  gave 
them  rice  for  their  dinner,  and  thus  afforded  them  quite  a  feaat. 
One  of  them  had  sore  eyes  ;  and  we  were  glad  for  his  sake  and 
our  own,  that  we  had  brought  with  us  a  supply  of  eye-water. 

About  noon  three  men  on  camels  came  up  and  stopped  near 
ns  for  the  rest  of  the  day  and  night.  One  was  a  young  monk, 
a  sort  of  noviciate  in  the  convent  of  Mount  Sinai ;  another  a 
Greek  priest  from  Philippopolis  ;  and  the  third  a  Wallachian 
pilgrim  ;  all  on  their  way  to  the  convent.  They  kept  near  us 
during  several  of  the  following  days. 

Monday,  March  IQtk.  We  rose  early  and  set  oif  with  the 
rising  sun  ;  which,  throwing  its  mellow  beams  across  the  gulf, 
gave  us  a  distinct  view  of  the  dark  face  of  'At^kah,  and  of  the 
more  southern  KuliLlah  (as  our  Arabs  called  it)  with  Its  long 
ridgo,  and  of  the  broad  Wady  Tawa,rik  between  these  two  moun- 
tains. Keeping  on  our  way  over  the  same  great  plain,  we 
reached  at  9^  o'clock  the  north  side  of  Wady  WardSn,  a  broad 
strip  like  Wady  Siidr,  marked  by  toirent-beds  and  drifts  of 
sand.  In  it  towards  the  sea-shore  is  the  fountain  Abu  Suweirah, 
which  usually  aSbrils  a  small  quantity  of  sweet  water ;  but 
Vol.  I,— 0*  i.  94,  1)5 
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dries  up  "when  the  raina  fail  for  a  season.  Here  was  the  scene 
of  an  interesting  story  of  Arab  Ts-arfare,  related  by  Eurckhardt.' 
The  mountains  on  the  east  still  hore  the  general  name  er-RShab  ; 
but  different  parts  were  now  named  after  the  Wadys  which 
descend  from  them  ;  as  Tilset  Sudr,  Jebcl  "Warden,  and  the  like. 
Near  the  head  of  Wady  "Warden,  a  range  of  hUls  comes  off 
from  these  mountains  in  a  8.  W.  direction ;  while  near  the 
mouth  of  the  same  Wady  a  low  chain  of  sand-hills  begins  on 
the  right,  and  runs  towards  the  S.  E.  These  unite  about  four 
hours  from  Wady  Ward&n,  and  terminate  the  great  plain.  At 
12  o'clock  we  entered  among  the  hills,  the  road  winding  for  a 
time  under  the  eastern  side  of  two  high  hills  or  banks  of  sand 
and  pebbles ;  and  after  twenty-live  minutes  crossed  a  ridge 
where  we  had  the  first  view  of  Jebel  Hammdm,  bearing  south. 
The  way  continued  among  hills  of  limestone  formation,  all 
equally  destitute  of  vegetation,  and  some  of  them  exhibiting  an 
abundance  of  crystallized  sulphate  of  lime.  Twenty  minutes 
further  brought  us  to  the  small  Wady  el-'Am^rah,  having  in  it  a 
few  scattered  shrubs.  At  2^  o'clock  we  passed  a  large  square 
rock  lying  near  the  foot  of  the  hill  on  our  right.  It  is  called 
Hajr  er-Eukkab,  "  Stone  of  the  Eiders,"  and  is  mentioned  by 
Niebuhr.  Fifteen  minutes  beyond  this,  we  came  to  the  foun- 
tain Haw^rah,  lying  to  the  left  of  the  road  on  a  lai^  mound, 
composed  of  a  whitish  rocky  substance  formed  apparently  by 
the  deposites  of  the  fountain  during  the  lapse  of  ages.  No 
stream  was  now  flowing  from  it ;  though  there  are  traces  of 
running  water  round  about.  The  basin  is  six  or  eight  feet  in 
diameter,  and  the  water  about  two  feet  deep.  Its  taste  is  un- 
pleasant, saltish,  and  somewhat  bitter  ;  but  we  could  not  per- 
ceive that  it  was  very  much  worse  than  that  of  'Aylln  Mtlsa  ; 
perhaps  because  we  were  not  yet  connoiaaeurs  in  bad  water.  The 
Arabs  however  pronounce  it  bitter,  and  consider  it  as  the  worst 
water  in  all  these  regions.  Yet  when  pinched  they  drink  of  it ; 
and  our  camels  also  drank  freely.  Near  by  the  spring  were  two 
stunted  palm  trees  ;  and  round  about  it  many  bushes  of  the  shrub 
Ghurkiid,  now  in  blossom."  This  is  a  low  bushy  thorny  shrub, 
producing  a  small  fruit  which  ripens  in  June,  not  unlike  the 
barberry,  very  juicy  and  slightly  acidulous.  The  Ghurkid  seems 
to  delight  in  a  saHne  soil ;  for  we  found  it  growing  around  all 
the  brackish  fountains  which  we  afterwards  fell  in  with,  during 
our  journeys  in  and  around  Palestine.  In  the  midst  of  parched 
deserts,  as  in  the  G-hQr  south  of  the  Dead  Sea,  where  the  heat 

'  Page  i71.     I  shall  recnr  to  the  same  Arab.  p.  LXVI.     More  correctly  Nilraria 

stoiy  farther  on,  in  ^ealting  of  the  ohume-  irideiitala  of  Desfontainca  ;  Flora  Aflant.  L 

ler  of  the  Tawarah.  372.    Coiiip.   Gesenius'  Nota  on  Borck- 

'  Ffsanma  relusiaa,  Forsk.    Flora.   jEg.  hardt,  p.  1083. 
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Wits  intense  and  the  fountains  briny,  the  red  berries  of  this  plant 
often  afforded  ua  a  grateful  refreshment. 

The  fouatain  of  HawSrah  is  first  distinctly  mentioned  by 
Burckhardt,  Pococke  perhaps  saw  it ;  though  his  language  is 
quite  indefinite.'  Niebuhr  passed  this  way  ;  but  his  guides  did 
not  point  it  out  to  him  ;  probably  because  the  Arabs  make  no 
account  of  it  eis  a  watering-place.  Since  Burckhardt'8  day  it 
lias  generally  been  regarded  as  the  bitter  fountain  Marah, 
which  the  Israelites  reached  after  three  days'  march  without 
water  in  the  desert  of  Shur,'  The  position  of  the  spring  and 
the  nature  of  the  country  tally  yery  exactly  with  this  supposi- 
tion. After  having  passed  the  Eed  Sea,  the  Israelites  would 
naturally  supply  themselves  from  the  fountains  of  N4ba'  and 
'Ayfin  Musa  ;  and  from  the  latter  to  HawSrah  is  a  distance  of 
about  sixteen  and  a  half  hours,  or  thirty-three  geographical  mHes ; 
which,  as  we  have  seen  above,  was  for  them  a  good  three  days' 
journey.  On  the  route  itself  there  is  no  water  ;  but  near  the 
sea  is  now  the  small  fountain  Abu  Suweirah,  which  may  then 
have  been  dry  or  not  have  existed ;  and  in  the  mountains  on 
the  left  is  the  "  Cup  of  SQdr,"  several  hours  from  the  road  and 
probably  unknown  to  the  Israelites.  I  see  therefore  no  valid 
objection  to  the  above  hypothesis.  The  fountain  hes  at  the 
specified  distance,  and  on  their  direct  route  ;  for  there  is  no 
probability  that  they  passed  by  the  lower  and  longer  road  along 
the  sea-shore.  We  made  particular  inquiries,  to  ascertain 
whether  the  name  Marah  still  exists,  as  reported  by  Shaw '  and 
others  ;  but  neither  the  Tawarah  Arabs,  nor  the  inhabitants  of 
Suez,  nor  the  moulis  of  the  convent,  so  far  as  we  could  learn, 
liad  ever  heard  of  it.  Travellers  have  probably  been  led  into 
error  by  the  name  of  Wady  el-'Amdrah ;  or  possibly  by  el- 
Murkhah,  a  fountain  nearly  two  days'  journey  further  south,  on 
the  lower  route  to  Mount  Sinai  and  Tiir. 

Burckhardt  suggests  that  the  Israelites  may  have  rendered 
the  water  of  Marah  palatable,  by  mingling  with  it  the  juice  of 
the  berries  of  the  Ghttrktid.'  The  process  would  be  a  very 
simple  one,  and  doubtless  effectual ;  and  the  presence  of  this 
shrub  around  all  brackish  fountains,  would  cause  the  remedy  to 
be  always  at  hand.  But  as  the  Israehtes  broke  up  from  Egypt 
on  the  morrow  of  Easter,  and  reached  Marah  apparently  not 
more  than  two  or  three  weeks  later,  the  season  for  these  berries 
would  hardly  have  arrived.  We  made  frequent  and  diligent 
inquiries,  whether  any  process  is  now  known  among  the  Bedawin 
for  thus  sweetening  bad  water,  either  by  means  of  the  juice  of 
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benies,  or  the  bark  or  leaves  of  any  tree  or  plant ;  but  we  were 
invariably  answered  in  the  negative.' 

Proceeding  on  our  way,  in  half  an  hour  we  had  on  our  left 
a  smaU  plain  or  basin,  called  Nukeia'  el-I"ill,  in  which  water 
stands  after  abundant  rains,  causing  a  soil  of  rich  loam,  which 
produces  a  luxuriant  vegetation.  This  was  testified  by  the 
large  stalks  of  an  abundance  of  weeds  now  dry.  On  some  por- 
tions of  it  the  Terdbin  sow  wheat  and  barley  after  the  rains, 
and  reap  a  good  crop.  It  was  the  only  spot  of  soil  known  to 
our  Arabs  in  these  parts.  A  few  goats  were  feeding  upon  the 
herbs  on  the  hills  around,  watched  by  females.  From  them  we 
obtained  a  supply  of  milk,  for  which  we  paid  in  bread  instead 
of  money,  as  being  far  more  acceptable.  These  were  the  first 
flocks  we  had  seen  since  leaving  Cairo  ;  and  we  afterwards  saw 
the  few  tents  of  the  owners,  Terabin  Arabs,  pitched  near  the 
head  of  Wady  (ShflrflndeL  We  reached  this  latter  Wady  at  4J 
o'clock  ;  it  comes  down  as  a  broad  valley  from  the  mountains  on 
the  left,  and  runs  from  N.  E.  to  S.  W.  to  the  sea  south  of  Eas 
Hammam.  The  mountain  at  its  head  is  called  RSs  WSdy 
Ghurflndel,  a  continuation  of  the  chain  er-KShah,  which  here 
bends  off  towards  the  8.  E.  and  E.  where  it  afterwards  receives 
the  name  et-Tih,  and  extends  across  the  peninsula  to  the  gulf 
of  'Akabah,  Thus  far  our  course  all  day  had  been  about  §.  S. 
E.,  but  we  now  turned  down  the  Wady  S.  W.  and  encamped 
after  half  an  hour  in  a  deep  and  narrow  part  of  its  bed. 

Wady  Ghflriindel  is  deeper  and  better  supplied  with  bushes 
and  shrubs  than  any  we  had  yet  seen  ;  and  like  Sudr  and 
Ward&n  it  bore  marks  of  having  had  water  running  in  it  the 
present  year.  The  GhGrktld  is  very  frecLuent.  Straggling  trees 
of  various  kinds  ai-e  found  in  it  ;  the  most  common  of  which  is 
the  Tarfa,  a  species  of  tamarisk,  Tamarix  GalUca  manrnfe^-a 
of  Ehrenberg,  on  which  our  camels  browsed  freely ;  and  also 
mimosas  or  acacias,  called  by  the  Arabs  Tfllh  and  SeyfiL  A 
few  smaU  palm  trees  are  scattered  through  the  valley.  We 
saw  many  of  the  wood-ticks  mentioned  by  Burckhardt ;  but 
they  did  not  trouble  ns.  About  half  an  hour  below  our  encamp- 
ment, the  Arabs  procured  water,  as  they  said,  from  fountains 
with  a  running  brook.  It  was  braekish,  and  of  the  same  gene- 
ral character  as  that  of  all  the  preceding  fountains,  though  less 
disagreeable  than  that  of  Hawdrah,  We  kept  it  over  night  in 
our  leather-bottles,  and  it  did  not  change  its  taste  ;  though  the 
Arabs  said  it  would  grow  worse,  as  Burckhardt  also  testifies, 

'  It  is  per}iap3  hardly  necessaiy  to  re-  uladons  as  to  Ihe  name  of  any  particnlar 

mark,  tliat  the  Hebrew  onginal,  like  the  plant  oan  only  rest  on  air.    Set  iJird  Lind- 

Engliah  version,  has  here  only  the  general  aay's  Letters,  1st  edil.  I.  p.  263  eq. 
word  for  "ti-ee;"  and  tlierolbi-e  all  spec- 
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When  the  mna  fail  for  two  oi-  three  years,  the  hrook  ceases  to 
flow  ;  but  water  is  always  to  be  found  by  dij^ing  a  little  below 
the  surface. 

This  Wady  is  now  commonly  regarded  as  the  Ellm  of  Scrip- 
ture, to  which  the  Israelites  came  after  leaving  Marah,  and 
found  twelve  wells  of  water  and  seventy  palm  trees.'  There  is 
nothing  improbable  in  this  supposition,  if  we  admit  'Ain 
Hawarah  to  be  MaraK  The  fountains  of  Wady  Ghurflndel  are 
two  and  a  half  hours,  or  nearly  half  a  day's  journey  for  the 
Israelites,  distant  from  Hawarah  ;  and  are  still  one  of  the  chief 
watering  places  of  the  Arabs.  The  main  objection  whichmight 
here  be  ui^ed,  is  the  distance  from  this  point  to  the  next  sta^ 
tion,  where  the  Israelites  "  encamped  by  the  Red  Sea;"'  a 
fixed  and  definite  point,  as  we  shall  see  in  the  sequel.  But 
this  objection  may  perhaps  be  evaded. 

Beyond  Wady  GharOndel  the  mountains,  or  at  least  a  more 
mountainous  tract,  may  be  said  to  commence.  On  the  right 
along  the  coast  in  the  S.  W.  is  the  high  mountain  called  Jebel 
HammSm,  from  the  hot  sulphur  springs  at  its  northern  end. 
On  the  left  the  continuation  of  er-Efiiah  appears,  with  several 
spurs  running  down  from  it  S.  W.  along  the  south  side  of  Grhttran- 
del  and  extending  almost  to  Jebel  Hauimam.  The  whole  region 
is  of  limestone  formation.  Wady  GhOrflndel  does  not  extend 
up  through  the  mountains  on  the  left  towards  Gaza,  as  was  re- 
ported to  Burckhardt ;  but  near  its  head  another  vaUey,  called 
Wady  Wfltfth,  comes  into  it  from  the  east ;  where  the  latter 
runs  up  between  the  Tih  on  the  N.  E.  and  a  mountain  ridge  in 
front  of  it,  called  also  WQtah.  Here  is  quite  a  retired  valley 
hemmed  in  by  mountains,  from  the  head  of  which  a  pass  leads 
over  to  the  plain  er-Eamlch  ;  the  whole  forming  a  shorter  but 
more  difficult  route  from  Ghurfiadel  to  Mount  Sinai. 

Tuesday,  March  20th.  Niebuhr  travelled  down  Wady 
Ghftrlndel  to  the  sea,  about  two  and  a  half  hours  from  onr  en- 
campment ;  and  then  an  hour  and  a  half  along  the  shore  of  the 
bay  called  ISirket  Hammdm  Far'on  to  the  hot  springs  ;  which 
he  and  many  travellers  have  described.'     Thence  the  way  passes 

'  Es.  16,  37.  Num.  33,  9.  We  foun^  tha  foot  of  the  inountiun.  The  largest  of 
nowbero  any  trace  of  a  valley  called  them  has  a  tcmpBratnre  of  65°  7  lieamn. 
'Alim  or  Ghjl'im,  as  repotted  by  Gceemus  that  of  the  ait  being  SS'  3  Eennm.  Tha 
on  the  authority  of  Ehrsnberg ;  see  Geae-  wator  depositee  a  great  deal  irf  cODUDOa 
niua  Les.  Hebr.  Man.  art.  dIj^SJ  salt  mixed  with  sulphur ;  and  tbe  latter  is 
a  Num.  33  10.  "'^f  found  sublimated  on  the  walls  of  the 
'  The  following  aoconnt  of  fliese  Bprings  '^'^  caverns  connected  with  the  fount- 
is  by  Enssegger,  wbo  passed  this  way  a  ains  and  penetrated  by  their  hot  vapoure," 
few  months  alter  «8!  "These  hot  Bvduhur  See  Btt^haus'  Araialea  der  Erdt.  Man 
springs  break  out  from  the  Bliata  of  lower  1830,  p.  422.  Leonhard's  Jahcbuoh  fiir 
thalk,  nearly  on  a  level  with  llie  sea,  at  Slmeralogie,  1839,  p.  174. 
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up  Wady  Useit.  But  the  direct  road  from  onr  encampment  in 
G-hfiTflndel  leada  over  the  high  ground  between  that  "Wady  and 
TJseit.  We  took  this  course  ;  and  mounting  our  camels  at 
6.10  soon  turned  out  of  Wady  Ghfirflndel  by  a  sort  of  gully, 
and  began  to  ascend  the  low  ridge  before  us.  On  our  right  was 
Jebel  Hammdm,  extending  along  the  coast  towards  the  south, 
black,  desolate,  and  picturesque.  At  6|  o'clock  we  came  out 
lipon  the  higher  tract  or  plain  ;  and  soon  had  a  view  of  Jebel 
Serbdl,  which,  as  here  seen  in  the  direction  of  its  ridge,  ap- 
peared like  a  lofty  rounded  peak,  bearing  S.  E.  by  8.  Twenty 
minutes  further  on  was  a  heap  of  stones  called  Hflsan  Abii 
Zenneh,  upon  which  one  of  our  Arabs  kicked  a  quantity  of 
dirt,  crying  out,  as  he  said  was  their  cnstom,  "  Feed  the  horse 
of  Abn  Zenneh,"  It  marked  the  place  where  a  horse  once  died, 
owned  by  a  person  of  that  name.  After  another  fifteen  minutes, 
"we  passed  the  email  Wady  Um  Suweilih,  where  a  branch  of  the 
lower  road  came  in  from  Abu  Buweirah.  Here  was  a  single 
acacia  or  Tfllh  tree.  At  7,55  we  stmck  a  small  branch  Wady, 
and  followed  it  down  for  half  an  hour  to  Wady  Useit  or  Wuaeit, 
This  valley  resembles  Ghflrflndel,  though  not  so  lai^e  ;  and  hf« 
a  few  small  palm  trees  and  a  little  braokish  water  standing  in 
holes.  The  ground  m  many  parts  is  covered  with  a  white  cmst 
apparently  nitrous.  This  Wady  runs  from  E,  S,  E,  to  W.  N.  W.,, 
and  passing  along  the  northern  end  of  Jebel  Hammdm  reaches 
the  sea  at  the  bay  Hamm&m  Fai-'fin.  Here  the  main  branch  of 
the  lower  road  by  Abu  Suweirah  and  the  hot  springe,  comes  into 
ours. 

Thus  far  our  course  was  about  S.  E. ;  hut  now  turning  S.  E, 
hy  S.  we  crossed  a  plain  of  some  extent  which  takes  ite  name 
from  the  small  Wady  el-Kuweiseh,  which  we  reached  at  10 
o'clock.  On  the  plain  our  Arabs  pointed  out  the  recent  tracks 
of  a  hy^na.  As  we  passed  on,  we  had  on  the  right  Jebel  Ham- 
mftm  ;  and  on  the  left  other  smaller  ridges,  spurs  running  out 
fi-om  et-TIh.  The  former  mountain  is  lofty  and  precipitous,  ex- 
tending in  several  peaks  along  the  shore  ;  consisting  apparently 
of  chalky  limestone  mostly  covered  with  flints,  which  give  to  the 
whole  mountain  a  dark  aspect,  except  where  the  chalk  is  seen. 
Its  precipices  extend  quite  down  to  the  sea,  and  cut  off  all  pas- 
sage along  the  shore  from  the  hot  springs  to  the  mouth  of  Wady 
et-Taiyiheh,  except  a  foot-path  for  men  high  up  on  the  moun- 
tain. This  circumstance  renders  it  certain,  that  the  Israelites 
must  of  necessity  have  passed  inside  of  this  mountain  by  the  road 
we  were  now  following,  to  the  head  of  Wady  Taiyibeh  ;  for  no 
other  road  exists,  or  can  exist,  in  this  direction, 

Wady  Thai  or  Athal  followed  at  10|  o'clock  ;  running  from 
east  to  west  with  slrrubs  and  acacias  and  a  few  palm  treee ;  and 
i.  101.  102 
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also  some  holes  with  hrackish  water,  like  Wady  Useit ;  the 
ground  beii^  likewise  covered  with  a  nitroiia  crast.  The  moun- 
tain at  the  head  of  this  valley  takes  the  name  of  E4s  WSdy 
Thai ;  and  is  strictly  not  a  part  of  Jebcl  et-T!h,  heing  divided 
from  it  hy  the  Wady  WQtah  above  mentioned,  Wady  Thdl 
finds  its  way  down  through  Jehel  Hammam  to  the  sea  hy  a  deep 
and  narrow  ravine  ;  but  on  the  south  of  it  there  is  still  no  road 
along  the  shore.  Proceeding  now  on  a  course  nearly  south,  and 
passing  round  the  end  of  a  spur  running  out  S.  E.  from  Jebel 
Hamradm,  we  came  after  a  few  rods  to  a  small  heap  of  stones  un- 
der a  bank  by  the  roadside,  with  a  few  rags  scattered  aronnd, 
which  the  Arabs  regard  as  the  tomb  of  a  female  saint,  'Oreia 
ThemmSn,  or  Bride  of  ThemmSn.  Burckhardt  says,  the  Arabs 
are  in  the  habit  of  saying  a  short  prayer  here  ;  but  ours  did  not. 
Crossing  a  low  hill  we  came  at  11|  o'clock  to  Wady  Shubeikeh, 
running  here  nearly  south,  the  bed  of  which  we  followed.  This 
vaUey  has  several  branches,  which  unite  further  down ;  and  from 
this  junction  of  the  many,  com^  the  name  Shubeikeh,  "  net." 
While  passing  down  this  Wady,  our  sharp-eyed  Arabs  discovered 
two  gazelles  upon  the  high  ridge  on  the  right ;  and  it  was 
amusing  to  see  with  what  eagerness  both  old  and  young  imme- 
diately set  off  in  pursuit.  They  always  try  to  approach  the  game 
by  a  circuit  on  the  side  opposite  the  wind ;  and  having  only  guns 
with  match-locks  they  must  get  within  shot  without  disturbing 
the  animal.  This  time  they  came  back  unsuccessful  The 
beautiful  animals  had  seen  thom  before  they  started,  and  bound- 
ing gracefully  over  the  hills,  had  not  suffered  them  to  come  near. 
But  it  made  cLuite  an  incident  in  the  usual  monotony  of  the  way. 
Here  too,  as  in  very  many  other  instances,  we  could  not  but  he 
struck  with  the  Ukeness  which  the  Bedawin  bear  to  the  Ameri- 
can Indians  in  many  of  their  habits  ;  especially  in  the  unerring 
sagacity  with  which  they  trace  and  recognise  the  shadowy  foot- 
steps of  persons,  and  even  of  camels,  upon  the  8urfe.ce  of  the 
deserts. 

Passing  the  junction  of  the  several  branches  of  Wady  Shu- 
beikeh, we  soon  came,  at  12^  o'clock,  to  an  open  place,  where 
Wady  Humr  comes  down  from  the  E.  S.  E.,  and  joining  the 
Shubeikeh,  the  two  then  form  Wady  et-Taiyibeh,  wliich  passes 
down  S.  W.  through  the  mountains  to  the  sea  shore,  two  hours 
distant  from  this  spot.'  Here  the  two  roads  to  Mount  Sinai 
separate  ;  the  upper  and  shorter  one,  which  we  took,  turning  to 
the  left  up  Wady  Humr ;  while  the  lower  and  easier  one  goes 
down  Wady  Taiyibeh  to  the  sea.  This  latter  Wady  is  described 
as  a  line  valley  inclosed  by  abrupt  rocks,  with  many  trees,  and  a 

'  Burokliatdt,  p.  635.    Lcpsiit}  calls  it  also  Wady  Shnheikeh  ;  Btieft  aus  Acg.  p.  349. 
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little  bracHsTi  water  like  the  preceding  Wadys.  Where  it 
leEtches  the  sea  there  is  a  high  promontory  on  tlie  north-;  while 
on  the  south  the  monntainB  retire,  leaving  a  saody  plain  with 
many  shrubs,  ext-enditig  southwards  for  an  hour  and  a  half  along 
the  shore.  Then  the  monntains  come  down  again  to  the  sea  for 
about  the  same  distance,  admitting  a  passage  around  them  only 
at  low  water,  while  at  other  timea  traveUers  must  cross  over 
them ;  as  was  the  case  when  Burcldiardt  passed.  Beyond  the 
mountains,  towards  the  south,  a  lai^  plain  opens  sdong  the 
shore,  in  which  at  an  hour's  distance  is  the  bitter  fountain  el- 
MOrkh^h.  Burckhardt  describes  it  as  a  small  pond  in  the  sand- 
stone rock,  near  the  foot  of  the  mountains  which  skii-t  the  plain 
on  the  east.  The  taste  of  the  water  is  bad  ;  owing  partly  to  the 
weeds,  moss,  and  dirt,  with  which  the  pond  is  filled  ;  but  chiefly, 
no  doubt,  to  the  sahne  nature  of  the  soil  around  it.  Our  Arabs 
however  said  it  was  better  than  the  water  of  HawSrah.  Next  to 
GhOrilndel,  it  is  the  principal  watering  place  of  the  Arabs  oh 
this  road.  Burckhardt  also  mentions  a  reservoir  of  rain  water  in 
Wady  edh-Dhafary,  half  an  hour  S.  E.  by  S.  from  el-MiSrkh^. 
An  hour  or  more  south  of  this  latter  fountain  (el-Mtlrkh^h),  the 
road  to  Sinai  separates  from  that  to  Tftr ;  the  latter  keeping 
along  the  coast ;  while  the  fonner  enters  the  mountains  through 
Wady  Sheliai,  and  so  continues  through  Wady  Mukatteb  to 
Wady  Feirdn,  where  there  is  water  and  also  cultivation.' 

It  lias  been  already  remarked,  that  the  Israelites  must  have 
passed  from  Ghurtlndel  inside  of  Jebel  Hamm^m  to  the  head  of 
Wady  et-Taiyibeh ;  and  it  must  also  havc'been  on  the  plain  at 
the  mouth  of  this  vaUey,  that  they  again  encamped  by  the  Bed 
Sea,^  The  nature  of  the  country  siiows  conclusively,  that  if 
they  passed  through  this  region  at  all,  they  must  necessarily 
have  taken  this  course,  and  had  their  encampment  at  this  place. 
From  GhQrQndel  to  the  head  of  Taiyibeh  we  found  the  distance 
to  be  six  hours,  making  eight  hours  or  sixteen  geographical  miles 
to  its  mouth  ;  a  long  day's  journey  for  such  a  multitude.  This 
is  the  objection  which  might  be  urged  against  the  identity  of 
G-hOrtindel  and  Elim ;  and  might  lead  us  to  place  Elim  perhaps 
in  Wady  Useit.  Still,  as  Ghurundel  is  one  of  the  most  noted 
Arab  watering  places,  and  the  laraeHtes  very  probably  would 
have  rested  there  several  days  ;  it  would  not  be  difficult  for  them 
for  once  to  make  a  longer  march  and  thus  reach  the  plain  near 
the  sea.  Besides,  in  a  host  like  that  of  the  Israelites,  consist- 
ing of  more  than  two  milHons  of  people,  with  many  flocks,  it  can 
tardly  be  supposed  that  they  all  marched  in  one  body.  More 
probably  the  stations  as  enumerated  refer  rather  to  the  head- 

'  See  in  geDeral  Burokhatdfa  TraTels  in         '  Num.  33,  10. 
Syria,  etc.  p.  628  sq. 
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quarters  of  Mosea  and  the  elders,  with  a  portion  of  the  people 
who  kept  near  them  ;  while  other  portions  preceded  or  followed 
them  at  various  distances,  as  the  convenience  of  water  and 
pasturage  might  dictate.  Water,  such  as  it  is,  they  would  find 
in  small  quantities  throughout  this  tra«t ;  and  they  probably 
continued  to  practise  the  method  of  sweetening  it  which  they 
had  heen  taught  at  Marah  ;  for  we  hear  no  more  complaint  of 
bad  water.  But  how  they  could  have  ohtained  a  suffideney  of 
Water  during  their  whole  stay  in  the  peninsula  and  their  subse- 
quent wanderings  in  the  desert,  even  where  no  want  of  water  is 
mentioned,  is  a  mystery  wliich  I  am  unable  to  solve  ;  unless  we 
admit  the  supposition,  that  water  was  anciently  far  more  abund- 
ant in  these  regions,  than  at  present.  As  we  saw  the  peninsula, 
a  body  of  two  millions  of  men  could  not  subsist  there  a  week, 
without  drawing  their  supplies  of  water,  as  well  as  of  provisions, 
from  a  great  distance. 

From  their  encampment  at  the  mouth  of  Wady  et-Taiyibeh, 
the  Israelites  would  necessaiily  advance  into  the  great  plain, 
which,  beginning  near  el-MOrkhah,  extends  with  a  greater  or 
less  breadth  almost  to  the  extremity  of  the  peninsula.  In  its 
broadest  part,  northward  of  Tur,  it  is  called  el-K^'a.  This 
desert  plain,  to  which  they  would  thus  necessarily  come,  I  take 
to  be  the  desert  of  Sin,  the  nest  station  mentioned  in  Scripture,' 
From  this  plain  they  could  enter  the  mountains  at  various  points, 
either  by  the  present  nearer  route  through  the  Wadys  Hhelltl 
and  Mukatteh,  or  perhaps  by  the  mouth  of  Wady  Feiran  itself. 
Their  approach  to  Sinai  was  probably  along  the  upper  part  of 
this  latter  valley  and  Wady  esh-Sheikh  ;  but  the  two  subsequent 
stations,  Dophkah  and  Alush,  are  mentioned  so  indefinitely,  that 
no  hope  remains  of  their  ever  being  identified,"  The  same  is 
perhaps  true  of  Kephidim,  to  which  we  shall  recur  again  in  the 
sequel. 

We  were  for  a  time  quite  at  a  loss,  which  of  the  roads  to 
take  from  the  head  of  Wady  et-Taiyibeh  to  Sinai.  We  wished 
much  to  see  the  celebrated  inscriptions  in  Wady  Mukatteh  on 
the  lower  road ;  and  we  wished  just  as  much  to  visit  the  mys- 
terious monuments  of  Siirabit  el-KliS,dim  near  the  upper  one. 
As  we  knew,  however,  that  similar  inscriptions  existed  along  this 
latter  route,  though  not  in  such  multitudes,  we  decided  to  take 
it ;  and  turning  into  Wady  liumr  at  a  quarter  past  noon,  we 
proceeded  up  that  valley  on  a  course  E.  S,  E,'  ,  The  mountains 

'  Ex.  16,  1.    Num.  33, 11.  Humr,    Wa  had  his  book  with  us,  iind 

°  Hnm.  33,  13.  18,  were  awara  ol'  this  differeaee  on  the  spot ; 

'  Burokhardt  gives  the  nama  of  Taiji-  but  all  our  guides  liiiew  no  utiier  npplica- 

beh  to  our  Wady  Shubeikuh ;  aud  (hat  of  tioa  of  these  numes  tlian  thut  given  in  the 

Staheikeh   to   tiie   lower  part    of    Wady  Mst     I  would  not  fail,  however,  here  and 
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around  the  head  of  Wady  et-Taiyibeh,  where  we  now  were, 
abound  in  salt ;  and  our  Arabs  brought  U8  several  pieces  of  it, 
beautifully  white.  Wady  Humr  is  broad,  with  precipitous  sides 
of  limestone,  from  one  hundred  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet 
high.  We  here  found  the  beat  very  oppressive,  occasioned  by 
the  reflection  of  the  sun  from  the  chalky  cliffs  ;  although  the 
thermometer  in  the  shade  rose  only  to  80^  I".  Water  had  evi- 
dently been  running  here  not  long  before  ;  and  the  herbs  and 
shrubs  were  fresher  than  usual. 

After  two  houra  the  valley  opens  out  into  a  wide  plain ; 
another  broad  Wady  called  Ibn  Sukr  comes  in  ofehquely  from 
the  east  ;  while  almost  in  front  rises  the  high  dark  pyramidal 
peak  of  Sarbilt  el-Jerael,  which  had  been  in  sight  occasionally 
ever  since  we  left  Wady  Ghflrundel.  This  mountain  is  of  lime- 
stone and  is  connected  by  low  ridgea  with  et-Tih,  or  rather  with 
Jebel  WfitSb,  which  runs  in  front  of  et-Tih  and  parallel  to  it. 
A  ridge  also  apparently  runs  off  from  Barbut  ei-Jemel  towards 
the  S.  W.  and  bounds  the  plain  in  that  quarter.  We  struck 
across  the  plain  towards  the  8.  E.  corner  of  the  pyramidal 
mountain,  which  rose  naked  and  desolate  before  us,  seeming  to 
cut  off  all  further  progress.  Indeed  it  was  not  till  we  arrived 
almost  at  its  foot,  that  we  perceived  the  opening  of  a  Wady 
coming  down  through  the  ridge,  which  we  entered  and  turned, 
the  S.  E.  point  of  the  mountain  at  3.25.  We  now  proceeded 
up  through  this  mountain  gorge,  with  lofty  walls  of  rock  two  or 
three  hundred  feet  liigh  on  each  side,  still  bearing  the  name  of 
Wady  Humr.  The  southern  mountain  is  called  Um  ez-Zuwei- 
bin,  from  a  heap  of  stones  in  the  road.  Here  we  first  entered 
the  sandstone  region ;  the  wall  upon  our  right  being  of  that 
material ;  while  that  on  the  left  was  still  apparently  chiefly 
limestone.  After  about  an  hour  we  came  (at  4^  o'clock)  to  a 
sharp  turn  at  right  angles  in  the  valley,  which  then  turns  short 
again  and  passes  on  in  the  same  direction  as  before.  At  the 
last  of  these  comers,  on  the  right,  we  found  several  rude  draw- 
ings on  the  rocks,  and  also  some  of  the  famous  Sinaite  inscrip- 
tions, hke  those  of  Wady  Mukatteb.  One  large  block,  which 
had  Mien  from  the  cliff  above,  was  covered  with  them,  r 
fihort,  and  beginning  with  the  usual  initial  letters,  Hke  i 
copied  by  Burckha^t  and  others.  On  another  smaller  stone 
are  rude  drawings  of  camels  or  horses  ;  for  it  was  hard  to  tell 
which.  One  rider  is  ai-med  with  a  spear,  and  before  him  stands 
a  man  with  swoid  and  shield.  Is  the  former  perhaps  a  knight? 
On  one  stone  were  two  crosses;  but  in  this  instance  tJiey  were 

eisewLere,  to  bear  testimsny  to  tha  es-  descriptions.     His  orfliography  of  Arabio 

tieme  gciierul  nccunicy  ol'  thh  lamented  □ame't  is  net  ulwajs  no  exaut;  yet  it  h 

travalliiv  i"  l"s  tapogtapliioal  dscails  and  all  wa  have  hitlierlo  had. 
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evidently  later  than  the  neighhouring  inscriptions.  The  spot  is 
one  where  travellers  would  be  likely  to  rest  during  the  heat  of 
the  midday  sun,  Burckbardt  mentions  the  drawings,  but  not 
the  inscriptions,' 

A  little  beyond  this  pla«e  our  Arabs  expected  to  find  rain 
water  am,ong  the  rocks  ;  and  scattered  themselves,  runnii^  off 
into  the  different  openings  of  the  mountains,  to  seek  for  it. 
They  were  not  very  successful,  iinding  hut  little,  and  that 
etrongly  impregnated  with  camel's  dung.  Yet  our  Arabs  seemed 
to  drink  it  with  gusto.  We  now  found  ourselves  in  fact  strait- 
ened for  water.  What  we  had  brought  from  the  spring  Nd,ba' 
near  Suez,  bad  become  much  worse  than  at  first ;  and  since  then 
■we  bad  met  with  none  fit  to  fill  the  empty  water-skins.  We 
had  got  tolerably  accustomed  to  a  leathery  taste  in  the  water  we 
carried ;  but  had  not  yet  learned  to  relish  that  which  was  briny 
and  bitter,  or  which  smacked  of  camel's  dung.  This  however 
was  the  only  time  we  were  thus  straitened  ;  nor  did  we  now 
suffer  much  inconvenience.  We  encamped  at  5.10  in  Wady 
Humr,  after  a  long  day's  march  of  eleven  hours,  near  the  place 
where  the  high  rocks  on  either  side  terminate.  The  valley  has 
several  trees  and  many  shrubs,  so  that  the  camels  found  good 
pasturage.  The  only  trees  throughout  this  region  are  the  Ttirfa, 
properly  a  tamarisk,  with  long  narrow  leaves  and  without  thorns, 
the  same  on  which  the  manna  (Arabic  Monn)  is  elsewhere  found ; 
and  the  Tulh  or  Sey&l,  said  by  the  Arabs  to  be  identical,  a 
species  of  very  thorny  acacia,  producing  a  Httle  gum  arabic  of  an 
inferior  quality.^  This  the  Arabs  sometimes  gather  and  seU, 
when  not  too  lazy.  But  all  these  trees  are  here  small  and 
stunted,  for  the  want  hotb  of  soil  and  of  water. 

Wednesday,  March  21si.  We  set  off  at  6.20,  still  follow- 
ing up  Wady  Humr,  E.  S.  E.  The  rocks  on  our  right  became 
lower ;  whUe  on  our  left  the  high  mountain  Jebel  Wut^h  rose 
almost  from  the  bank  of  the  "Wady.  This  is  strictly  a  spur  of 
Jebel  et-Tih,  connected  with  it  at  the  eastern  end,  and  thence 
running  westward  parallel  with  it,  having  the  retired  Wady 
Wutfth  between.  In  less  than  an  hour,  the  rocks  ceased  on  the 
right;  and  at  7.15  a  road  turned  off  on  that  side  to  Wady  en- 
Nfleb,  across  an  uneven  sandy  plain  called  Debbet  en-Nusb. 
This  road  is  often  taken  by  the  Arabs  and  by  travellers  on  ac- 
count of  the  fine  spring  of  water  in  that  valley ;  hut  it  is  longer, 
and  returns  after  some  hours  into  the  direct  road.  One  or  two 
of  our  men  with  a  camel  were  sent  round  by  this  route,  in  order 
to  fiU  the  water-skins ;  and  they  brought  us  a  load  of  better  water 

'  Page  476.  bolanisls  it  is  known  s,%  Acacia  gmmnif  era, 

>  ThiB  dee  la  the  Mimoea  Se^al  of  For-     and  is  called  by  Abdallatif  3Wt ;  Spren- 
dial;  Flora  jEg.  Arab.  p.  177.    By  later    gel  Hiat.  Rei   Herbar.  I.  p.  370. 
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tiian  we  had  found  since  leaving  the  Nile.  Wady  Hiiinr  now 
spreads  out  into  a  broad  plain  sprinkled  over  with  herbs,  extend- 
ing round  the  east  end  of  Jebel  Wflt4h  quite  to  et-Tih.  At  8 
o'clock  the  valley  became  narrower  between  sand-hills  for  half  ah 
hour ;  but  then  opened  again  as  before.  At  9  o'clock  we  reached 
the  head  of  the  Wady  or  plain,  whence  we  ascended  for  twenty 
minutes  a  rocky  slope  covered  with  sand. 

From  this  spot  ,we  had  a  wide  view  over  the  surrounding 
country.  On  our  left  was  the  Tib,  a  long,  lofty,  level,  unbroken 
ridge,  the  continuation  of  er-K§:hah,  stretching  off  eastward  as 
fiir  as  the  eye  could  reach,  apparently  of  limestone.  On  our 
right  and  before  us,  along  the  foot  of  the  Tih,  lay  an  uneven 
sandy  plain,  several  miles  in  breadth,  fuU  of  low  broken  ridges 
and  water-courses.  This  sandy  plain  extends,  as  we  afterwards 
found,  through  the  whole  interior  of  the  peninsula,  almost  to  the 
eastern  coast.  It  lies  between  the  Tih  and  the  proper  moun- 
tains of  the  peninsula,  which  rose  on  our  right  in  fantastic  shapes 
and  wild  confusion.  Those  adjacent  to  the  plain  are  of  sand- 
stone, cut  up  by  deep  valleys  and  ravines,  into  which  the  shallow 
Wadys  which  descend  from  the  Tih  across  the  plain,  enter  and 
find  their  way  down  to  the  sea.  Further  south  is  a  belt  of 
griinstein  and  porphyry  ;  and  then  the  centre  of  the  peninsula 
is  occupied  by  large  masses  of  granite,  constituting  the  proper 
mountains  of  Sinai  itselE  "We  could  here  see  the  pass  leading 
over  between  et-Tih  and  Jebel  Wtitah  into  Wady  WutSh,  and 
so  down  to  Wady  Ghttrundel,  It  bore  from  us  N.  20°  W. 
In  the  long  ridge  of  the  Tib  itself,  which  our  Arabs  said  takes 
this  general  name  from  the  high  desert  on  its  northern  side,  they 
pointed  out  two  passes,  through  which  caravan  roads  lead  h-om 
Sinai  to  Gaza  and  Hebron.  The  westernmost  (still  some  hours 
east  of  where  we  stood)  is  called  er-E^kiueh,  and  the  other  el- 
Mureikhy.  Between  them  is  a  third,  called  el-WOrsah,  used 
only  by  the  Arabs,  being  too  steep  and  difiicult  for  loaded  cara^ 
vans.  From  it  a  Wady  of  the  same  name  descends  southwards 
across  the  plain  to  Wady  Niisb,  and  is  probably  the  Warsfin 
mentioned  by  Niebuhr.'  Still  further  east,  Jebel  et-Tih  divides 
into  two  ridges,  which  then  run  nearly  parallel,  at  the  distance 
of  several  hours  firom  each  other,  to  the  gulf  of  'Akabah.  So  fa.r 
as  we  could  learn;,  the  southern  branch  is  at  first  called  edh- 
Dhiilul,  and  the  northern  one  in  its  western  part,  el-'Ojmeh. 
A  road  leads  from  Sinai  by  a  pass  over  the  southern  ridge  to  the 
head  of  Wady  ez-ZQlakah  and  'Ain ;  ^  and  thence  by  another 
pass  over  the  northern  ridge  to  Gaza  and  Hebron. 

■  K^aebesdir.  I.  p.  231.  loading  over  eNTib.      Voyage   en  Arab. 

'  This  psis  is  mentioned  by  Labordo,    Pcti\  p.  113.    Engl.  ed.  p.  226.     Sir  F. 

who  asaarla  it  to  be  Iha  onli/  pass  or  road     Honnikcr  passad  by  way  of  or-Rikineli ; 
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Proceeding  over  this  plain  in  a  direction  E.  S.  E.  "before 
coming  upon  the  sand  we  crossed  several  shallow  "Wadys,  stud- 
ded with  shrubs,  all  flowing  towards  Wady  Kflsb.  One  of  them, 
at  10  o'clock,  was  called  Wady  Beda'.  Beyond  this,  on  the 
right,  are  three  springa  of  brackish  water,  called  el-M4Iih. 
Croasii^  a  low  ridge  at  10.45,  we  got  our  first  view  of  the  granite 
peaks  around  Sinai,  still  indistinct  and  nameless  ;  bearing  S.  S.  E. 
while  SerbSl  at  the  same  time  bore  S.  by  E,  Here  we  came 
upon  the  great  sandy  tract,  which  we  had  seen  before,  called  by 
the  Arabs  Debbet  er-Ramieh,  and  also,  according  to  Burckhardt, 
Baml  el-Miirak,  extending  eastward  further  than  the  eye  could 
reach.  Among  the  sandstone  mountains  on  our  r%ht,  the  site 
of  Sttr^Mt  el-Khftdim  had  already  been  pointed  out  to  us ;  and 
at  11|-  o'clock  we  turned  off  to  the  right  on  a  course  nearly  south 
to  visit  it ;  leaving  our  servants  and  loaded  animals  to  follow  the 
direct  road  to  the  head  of  Wady  el-Khumileb,  and  encamp  a 
short  distance  within  that  valley. 

In  about  half  an  hour  we  descended  into  a  broad  sandy  val- 
ley, called  Seih  en-NQsb,  which  runs  -S.  W,  along  the  mountains 
and  enters  them  obliquely,  having  several  branches  coming  in 
also  from  the  east  and  S.  E,  In  one  of  these  we  crossed  about 
noon  the  other  road,  coming  up  from  the  fountain  in  Wady 
Nusb,  of  which  the  Seih  is  the  principal  head.  This  path  passes 
on  e£«tward  up  a  sandy  hill  called  cl-Mflr^k,  and  joins  the  di- 
rect road  still  upon  the  plain.  Our  way  led  across  the  same  hill 
of  sand,  but  further  to  the  right ;  and  we  found  the  ascent  very 
toilsome  from  the  depth  and  looseness  of  the  sand  ;  there  being 
no  trace  of  a  path.  Descending  again  we  reached  a  broad  sandy 
valley,  called  Wady  Suwuk,  running  from  S.  E.  to  K.  W. 
within  the  skirts  of  the  mountains  into  Wady  Nflsh.  On  the 
farther  side  of  this  valley  we  left  our  camels  at  half  past  1  o'clock, 
and  crossing  on  foot  a  ridge  of  deep  sand  towards  the  west  into 
a  rocky  ravine,  we  began  the  difEicult  ascent  of  the  mountain  at 
its  S.  E.  end. 

The  mountain  may  he  some  six  or  seven  hundred  feet  high  ; 
and  is  composed  entirely  of  precipitous  sandstone  rock,  mostly 
red,  but  alternating  occasionally  with  strata  of  different  shades. 
A  track  leads  up  the  toilsome  and  somewhat  dangerous  ascent, 
aloi^  the  face  of  the  precipice  at  the  head  of  the  ravine,  marked 
only  by  smalt  heaps  of  stones,  Chmbing  slowly  and  with  diffi- 
culty to  the  top,  we  found  ourselves  at  the  end  of  three  quarters 
of  an  hour  upon  a  level  ridge,  connected  with  a  tract  of  high 
table  land  of  sandstone  formation,  much  resembling  the  Saxon 
Switzerland,  and  hke  it  intersected  in  every  direction  by  deep 

as  also  Breydenbach  an^  Fatri  In  1484.—     given  in  Note  XXIV,  at  Oie  end  of  tha 
A  spectul  Itinerary  of  all  thiise  loatea  L>    volume. 
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precipitous  ravines  ;  while  higher  peaks  of  irregular  and  fentastic 
form  lay  all  around  us.  A  short  distance  westward,  on  this  ridge, 
with  a  deep  chasm  upon  either  side,  are  situated  the  singular 
and  mysterious  monuments  of  SQrIbit  el-KhSdim. 

These  lie  mostly  within  the  compass  of  a  small  enclosure,  one 
hundred  and  sixty  feet  long  from  east  to  west  by  seventy  feet 
broad,  marked  by  heaps  of  stones  thrown  or  fellen  together,  the 
remains  perhaps  of  former  walls  or  rows  of  low  buildings. 
Within  this  space  are  seen  about  fifteen  upright  stones,  like 
tombstones,  and  several  fallen  ones,  covered  with  Egyptian  hie- 
roglyphics ;  and  also  the  remains  of  a  small  temple,  whose 
columns  are  decorated  with  the  head  of  Isis  for  a  capital.  At 
the  eastern  end  is  a  subterranean  chamber  excavated  in  the  solid 
rock,  resembhng  an  Egyptian  sepulchre.  It  is  square  ;  and  the 
roof  is  supported  in  the  middle  by  a  square  column  left  from  the 
rock.  Both  the  column  and  the  sides  of  the  chamber  are  covered 
with  hieroglyphics ;  and  in  each  of  the  sides  is  a  small  niche. 
Tho  whole  surface  of  the  enclosure  is  covered  with  fallen  coluroiis, 
fragments  of  sculpture,  and  hewn  stones  strewn  in  every  direction ; 
over  which  the  pilgrun  can  with  difficulty  find  his  way.  Other 
similar  upr^ht  stones  stand  without  the  enclosure  in  various  di- 
rections, and  even  at  some  distance  ;  each  surrounded  by  a  heap 
of  stones,  which  may  have  been  thrown  together  by  the  Arabs. 
These  upright  stones  both  within  and  without  the  enclosure, 
vary  from  about  seven  to  ten  feet  in  height ;  while  they  are  from 
eighteen  inches  to  two  feet  in  breadth,  and  from  fourteen  to  six- 
teen inches  in  thickness.  They  are  rounded  off  on  the  top, 
5  an  arc  over  the  broadest  sides.  On  one  of  these  sides 
/  appears  the  common  Egyptian  symbol  of  the  winged 
globe  with  two  serpents,  and  one  or  more  priests  presenting  offer- 
ings to  the  gods  ;  while  various  figures  and  cartouches  cover  the 
remaining  sides.  They  are  said  to  bear  the  names  of  different 
Egyptian  kings  ;  but  no  two  of  them  to  have  the  name  of  the 
same  monarch.  According  to  Major  Felix,  the  name  of  Osir- 
tisen  I.  is  found  on  one  of  them,  whom  "Wilkinson  supposes  to 
have  been  the  patron  of  Joseph.  Not  the  least  singularity  about 
these  monuments  is  the  wonderful  preservation  of  the  inscrip- 
tions upon  this  soft  sandstone,  exposed  as  they  have  been  to  the 
air  and  weather  during  the  lapse  of  so  many  ages.  On  some  of 
the  stones  they  are  quite  perfect ;  on  others  both  the  inscription 
and  the  stone  itself  have  been  worn  away  deeply  by  the  tooth  of 
time. 

This  spot  was  first  discovered  by  Niebuhr  in  1*761,  who,  in- 
quiring for  the  inscriptions  of  Wady  el-Mukatteb,  was  brought 
by  his  guides  to  this  place  as  one  of  still  greater  interest  and 
wonder ;  or  rather,  as  it  would  seem,  from  ignorance  on  their 
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part  of  the  real  oliject  of  his  incLuiries.'  The  next  Frank  -viBiter 
appears  to  have  been  the  French  traveller  Boutin  in  1811,  who 
waa  afterwards  murdered  in  Syria  ;  and  he  was  followed  by  Riip- 
pell  in  1817."  Many  other  travellers  have  since  heen  here  on 
their  way  to  Sinai.  So  Lord  Pnidhoe  and  Major  Felix ;  and 
after  them  Laborde  and  Linant,  who  have  given  drawings  and 
views  of  the  place  and  several  of  the  monuments.'  All  these 
travellers,  with  the  exception  of  the  two  Englishmen,  have  pro- 
nounced this  to  be  an  ancient  Egyptian  cemetery,  and  these 
monuments  to  be  tombstones,  connected  with  a  supposed  colony 
near  the  copper  mines  in  Wady  en~Mfisb,  That  these  upright 
stones  resemble  the  tombstones  of  the  west  in  form,  is  true  ;  and 
this  would  seem  to  he  the  chief  circumstance  which  has  given 
rise  to  the  hypothesis.  There  is  nothing  of  the  Mnd  in  Egypt ; 
nor  can  they  well  be  sepulchral  monumcnta,  unless  excavated 
tombs  exist  iDeneath  them  ;  which  there  is  every  reason  to  believe 
is  not  the  case.  What  then  could  have  been  the  intent  of  these 
temples  and  these  memorial  stones  in  the  midst  of  solitude  and 
silence  ?  in  this  lone  and  distant  desert,  with  which  they  would 
seem  to  have  no  possible  connection  1  This  is  a  point  wrapped 
in  the  darkness  of  time,  which  the  hand  of  modern  science  has 
not  yet  unveiled. 

An  ingenious  hypothesis  was  mentioned  to  me  by  the  Eng- 
lish nobleman  named,  above,  viz.  that  this  was  perhaps  a  sacred 
place  of  pilgrimage  for  the  ancient  Egyptians,  just  as  the  moun- 
tain near  Mecca  is  to  the  Muhammedans  at  the  present  day  ; 
and  to  it  the  Egyptian  kings  made  each  his  pilgrimage  and 
erected  a  column  with  his  name,  A  slight  historical  ground  for 
such  an  hypothesis,  may  perhaps  be  found  in  the  fact,  that  Mos^ 
demanded  permission  for  the  Israelites  to  go  three  days'  jour- 
ney into  the  desert  in  order  to  sacrifice  ; '  a  demand  which  seems 
to  have  caused  no  surprise  to  the  Egyptians,  as  if  it  were  some- 
thing to  which  they  were  themselves  accustomed.  Still  all  this 
can  claim  to  be  nothing  more  than  conjecture.  Tet  this  lone 
spot,  although  inexpHcable,  is  deeply  interesting ;  it  leads  the 
beholder  back  into  the  gray  mists  of  high  antiquity  ;  and  fills 
him  with  wonder  and  awe  as  he  surveys  here,  far  from  the  abodes 
of  life,  the  labours  of  men  unknown  for  an  object  ahke  un- 
known.^ 

From  the  high  tract  about  Sflrfibit  el-KhSdim,  there  is  a 

'  EfflSeheschr.  L  p.  33B.  object  of  thia  jonmey  wna  to  be  a  'featj- 

'  Bvirokhardt's  Travels  in  Syria,  etc.  p.  yal '  (jnV  eorresponding  to  the  modem 

678.     EiippeU's  Eeieeii  in  Nubien,  etc.  p.  ff„j  ^f  the  Muhammedans.     Ex.  10,  9. 

287.  c  Lapsus,  who  viated  the  spot  in  18*6, 

°  The  most  exact  description  is  bj  Riip-  regarda  these  monumenta  aa  having  been 

pell,  as  eitad  in  the  preceding  noL«.  erected  in  connection  with  tiio  wnrlting  of 
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wide  view  of  the  eurrounding  country.'  We  saw  no  traces  of 
mines  around  tlie  place,  as  mentioned  by  Laborde ;  but  our 
Arabs  said  that  towards  the  west  in  Wady  SQliau,  a  branch  of 
"Wady  en-Ntlab,  was  found  the  stone  from  which  el^KvJial  is 
made  and  carried  to  martet.  We  suppose  this  to  be  antimony ; 
though  we  saw  none  of  it.' 

After  spending  an  hour  and  a  quarter  among  these  monu- 
ments, wc  descended  again  by  the  same  rugged  path,  and  re- 
turned to  our  camels  in  Wady  Sllwuk.  From  this  point  to  the 
fountain  of  Nfisb  is  a  distance  of  about  two  and  a  half,  hours  ; 
and  the  Wady  Nflsb,  having  collected  its  numerous  branches, 
then  finds  its  way  through  the  mountains  to  the  western  gulf,  or 
rather  to  the  great  plain  along  the  coast.  In  the  valley  a  flock 
of  sheep  and  goats  were  feeding,  tended  by  two  young  girls, 
whose  tents  were  not  far  off.  The  owner  of  the  flock  soon  made 
his  appearance  ;  and  after  some  chaffering  we  bought  a  kid,  in- 
tending to  give  our  Arabs  a  good  supper.  Mounting  at 
4|  o'clock,  we  proceeded  S,  B.  up  Wady  Sflwuk  to  its  head. 
One  of  the  Arabs  led  the  kid  by  a  string,  and  as  the  poor  animal 
trotted  ninthly  by  theu-  side,  they  were  elated  at  the  thought  of 
the  savoury  meat  in  prospect.  As  we  passed  along  the  valley, 
our  sharp-sighted  guides  discovered  a  Beden  or  mountain  goat 
(related  to  the  Steinbock  of  the  Alps)  among  the  rocks  on  our 
left.  One  of  them  immediately  started  in  pursuit ;  but  as  he 
could  approach  only  on  the  windward  side,  the  goat  scented  him, 
and  dashed  lightly  along  the  side  and  up  the  face  of  the  preci- 
pice, presenting  a  graceful  object  against  the  sky  with  his  long 
recurved  horns  and  bounding  leaps.  The  Arab  began  to  mount 
after  him  with  great  agility,  but  vras  called  back  by  his  com- 
panions. At  the  head  of  the  valley  is  a  steep  and  ringed  pass, 
which  our  camels  mounted  with  difficulty  ;  and  here  we  saw  the 
first  strata  of  grunstein.  On  reaching  the  top,  we  found  our- 
selves upon  the  western  ridge  of  Wady  el-KhQmileh,  a  broad 
saudy  tract,  thus  far  a  mere  arm  of  the  great  plain  extending  to- 
wards the  8.  E.  into  the  mountains.  Our  tent  stood  below  in 
the  valley ;  and  passing  down  by  a  gradual  descent,  we  reached 
it  at  three  quarters  past  5  o'clock.  The  G-reok  priests  who  had 
kept  near  us  since  Sunday,  had  passed  on  some  distance  beyond ; 
and  we  saw  them  no  more  until  we  reached  the  convent. 

The  poor  kid  was  now  let  loose,  and  ran  bleating  into  our 

also  WilliinBOn's  Mod.   Egjpt^   II.  p.  i05.         "  Ancient  copper  minos,    with  fablela 

Hdndb.  for  E^jpt,  p.  316.  and    hieroglyphic   insoriptiona    aeji,   are 

'  The  pass'  of  Wutjh  hore  N.  80°  W. ;  atiU  fonnd  in  Wady  Mnghrira ;  see  Lep- 

er-RSiiaeh  N.  20°  E. ;  Mount  Secbal  S.  siaa  Briefs,  p.  336.     BortlBtt's  Forty  Daya 

16°  E.,  and  Mndha'in,  a  peak  ia  the  clus-  in  Gxe  Desert,  p.  H  sq. 
ter  of  Sinai,  S.  33°  E, 
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tent,  as  if  aware  of  its  approaching  fate.  All  was  activityand  bustle 
to  prepare  the  coming  feast ;  the  kid  was  billed  and  dressed  with 
great  dexterity  and  despatch  j  and  its  still  c[uiYering  members 
were  laid  upon  the  fire  and  began  to  emit  sayoury  odours,  par- 
ticularly gratifying  to  Arab  nostrils.  But  now  a  change  came 
over  the  fair  scene.  The  Arabs  of  whom  we  had  bought  the  Irid, 
had  in  some  way  learned  that  we  were  to  encamp  near ;  and 
naturally  enough  concluding  that  the  kid  was  bought  in  order  to 
be  eaten,  they  thought  good  to  honour  our  Arabs  with  a  visit, 
to  the  number  of  five  or  six  persons.  Now  the  stem  law  of  Bed- 
awin  hospitality  demands,  that  whenever  a  guest  is  present  at  a 
meal,  whether  there  be  much  or  Httle,  the  first  and  best  portion 
must  be  laid  before  the  stranger.  In  this  instance  the  five  or  six 
guests  attained  their  object,  and  had  not  only  the  selling  of  the 
kid,  hut  also  the  eating  of  it ;  while  our  poor  Arabs,  whose 
mouths  had  long  been  watering  with  expectation,  were  forced  to 
take  up  with'iiie  fragments.  BeshSrah,  who  played  the  host, 
fered  worst  of  all ;  and  came  afterwards  to  beg  for  a  biscuit,  say- 
ing he  had  lost  the  whole  of  bis  dinner. 

'Thursday,  March  22nd.  Starting  at  6^  o'clock,  we  con- 
tinued down  Wady  Khflmileh  on  a  S.  E.  course.  It  is  wide, 
with  many  shrubs  and  with  rocks  of  sandstone  on  each  side.  In 
fifteen  minutes  we  came  to  a  rock  on  the  right  hand  covered  with 
Sinaite  inscriptions,  figures  of  camels,  mountain  goats,  and  the 
lilte,  Five  minutes  further  is  another  lai^e  rock  on  the  same 
aide  with  inscriptions,  and  several  crosses  apparently  of  the  same 
age.  Here  are  also  inscribed  the  names  of  several  travellers  ;  one 
is  Pahrne,  1582,  perfectly  fresh.  The  Wady  gradually  contracts 
and  grows  deeper  ;  and  at  8  o'clock  we  came  to  the  spot  where 
it  turns  a  sharp  angle  to  the  W.  N.  W.  through  a  narrow  ravine, 
and  passes  by  itself  to  the  sea,  as  our  Arabs  said,  (probably  un- 
der another  name,)  receivii^  Wady  Mukatteb  on  the  way.  We 
still  kept  on  the  same  course,  ascending  a  branch  Wady  for 
twenty  minutes  to  a  small  plain,  forming  Wie  water-shed  between 
it  and  a  similar  short  Wady  running  S.  E,  to  the  Seih.  On  this 
little  plain  is  a  lone  Arab  burial  ground,  called  Mfikberat  esh- 
Sheikb.  Ahmed,  where  all  the  Bedawin,  who  die  in  the  vicinity, 
are  buried.  A  few  stones  rudely  piled  together,  or  set  up  singly, 
serve  to  mark  the  graves  ;  and  there  wa,s  one  new  grave.  All 
around  was  silence  and  solitude,  with  nothing  to  disturb  this 
wild  abode  of  the  dead. 

Half  an  hour  more  brought  us  to  Wady  es-Seih,  which  here 
comes  down  from  the  S.  E,  and  turning  more  to  the  W.  runs  on 
to  join  Wady  Khtimileh  further  down,  The  sandstone  rocks  had 
already  begun  to  give  place  to  griinstein  and  porphyry.  Pass- 
ing up  Wady  Seih  we  came  at  9  o'clock  to  an  open  place  among 
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precipitous  hills  of  porphyry  and  granite,  disintegrated  and  shat- 
tered, where  several  Wadys  nnif«  and  flow  off  through  Wady 
Seih.  Here  the  mountains  begin  to  assume  features  cf  grander 
and  sterner  desolation.  We  entered  the  mouth  of  Wady  el-Eflrk 
on  a  course  S.  by  W.  for  half  an  hour,  when  it  turned  S.  S.  B. 
Here  at  the  angle  are  a  few  short  inscriptions,  quite  near  the 
ground.  The  valley  is  narrow,  and  its  bed  covered  with  debris 
from  the  adjacent  mountains, — loose  stones  and  fragmeiits  of 
rocks  spread  over  the  surface  and  rendering  the  way  difficult  and 
painful  for  the  camels.  These  rocks  are  chiefly  granite  and  por- 
phyry, intermixed  with  griinstein.  This  valley,  as  well  as  the 
open  place  we  had  passed,  had  an  unusual  number  of  Sey41  trees, 
the  latest  we  had  yet  seen. 

In  this  valley  the  camel  of  my  companion  gave  out ;  and  he 
was  compelled  to  mount  another,  after  its  load  had  been  dis- 
tributed among  the  rest.  The  camel  belonged  to  B^h&:tih,  who 
.  had  paid  eleven  Spanish  dollars  for  it  the  year  before ;  a  low 
price,  as  the  animal  probably  had  been  already  broken  down. 
We  were  told  that  many  camels  had  died  in  the  peninsula  the 
present  year,  owing  chiefly  to  the  excessive  drought ;  there  hav- 
ing been  but  little  rain  (or  according  to  the  Arab  mode  of  speech, 
none)  for  now  two  seasons.  There  was  of  course  great  distress 
among  aU  the  Bedawin,  as  we  had  occasion  enough  to  leara 
afterwards  for  ourselves.  The  wearied  camel  was  left  in  charge 
of  a  boy  to  follow  at  a  slower  pace  ;  and  we  proceeded  on  our 
way.     The  occurrence  detained  us  for  nearly  half  an  hour, 

A  side  valley  called  Ibn  SCkr  came  in  irom  the  left  at  10.45, 
in  which  there  is  good  water  at  a  Uttle  distance.  Half  an  hour 
further  on,  a  rude  stone  wall  or  breast-work  crossed  the  valley, 
marking  the  scene  of  one  of  the  most  important  events  in  the 
history  of  the  Tawarah.  The  story  was  told  us  with  great  ani- 
mation by  BeshSrah,  who  was  himself  present  at  the  time.  For- 
merly the  carrying  of  goods  between  Cairo  and  Suez  belonged  of 
right  to  the  Tawarah,  or,  in  occidental  phrase,  was  a  monopoly 
of  theirs.  But  several  years  ago  the  merchants  began  to  employ 
also  the  Ma'Szeh  and  Haweitit,  to  the  great  annoyance  of  the 
Tawarah,  inasmuch  as  it  took  from  them  a  source  of  support  and 
distressed  them.  To  recompense  themselves  for  this  outrage,  the 
tribes  all  combined,  and  plundered  a  large  caravan  of  several  hun- 
dred camels  laden  with  coffee  and  other  merchandise,  between 
Suez  and  Cairo,  bringing  home  to  their  mountains  a  rich  booty 
of  coffee,  wares,  and  camels.  The  Pasha  sent  to  demand  back 
the  plunder.  They  meantime  had  revelled  in  their  spoils,  and 
eaten  up  or  disposed  of  the  whole  ;  and  their  laconic  answer  was : 
"  We  were  hungry  and  have  eaten."  The  Pasha  immediately 
despatched  a  force  of  two  or  three  thousand  men  against  them, 
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The  Arata  gathered  at  this  place  and  tuilt  a  wall,  expecting  the 
troops  to  come  aloi^  the  valley.  But  the  latter  divided  and 
climbed  along  the  tops  of  the  mountains  on  each  side  in  order  to 
get  round  the  Arabs  ;  who  of  coarse  were  compelled  to  meet 
them  on  these  heights ;  and  they  now  pointed  out  to  us  the 
places  on  the  summits  of  these  nigged  ridges,  where  the  battle 
was  fought.  Almost  as  a  matter  of  course,  the  Tawarah  were 
routed  with  little  slaughter  ;  the  troops  marched  to  the  convent ; 
the  chief  Sheikh  came  and  surrendered  ;  and  peace  was  granted 
on  condition  of  their  paying  the  expenses  of  the  war.  Since  that 
time,  the  Tawarah  have  remained  in  (juict  subjection  to  the 
Pasha.' 

We  reached  the  top  of  the  pass  at  the  head  of  "Wady  Burk 
at  a  quarter  past  noon  ;  and  immediately  descended  along  a 
gully  for  twenty-five  minutes,  when  we  reached  Wady  'Akir, 
which,  coining  down  from  before  us,  here  entered  the  mountains 
on  our  right,  flowing  off  into  the  great  Wady  Feirtia,  This  val- 
ley we  now  followed  up  on  a  course  S.  E,  by  S.  Here  the 
boloijuintida  (colocynthus)  was  growing,  with  its  yellow  fruit 
already  ripe,"  At  firet  the  valley  is  narrow,  but  gradually  grows 
wider.  At  IJ  o'clock,  the  mouth  of  Wady  Kiueh  was  pointed 
out,  coming  in  fi'om  the  S.  E,  through  the  ridge  on  our  _  left. 
Above  this  point  the  Wady  we  were  in  loses  the  name  'Akir, 
and  takes  that  of  el-Lebweh,  from  a  pass  before  us  at  its  head. 
The  two  Wadya  Lebweh  and  Kineh  are  parallel  to  each  other  ; 
both  spread  out  into  wide  plains  ;  the  ridge  between  them  in 
some  parts  almost  disappears ;  so  that  in  several  places  they 
run  together  and  form  one  great  sloping  plain  seveKil  miles  in 
breadth,  covered  with  tufts  of  herbs,  chiefly  'Abeithirdn,  but  no 
trees  ;  furnishing  abundant  pasturage  in  reasons  when  rain  falls. 
In  the  upper  part  of  the  plain  of  Wady  Kineh  there  is  water ; 
and  Sheikh  Sfilih,  the  head  Sheikh  of  the  Tawarah,  with  a  part 
of  his  tribe,  was  encamped  not  far  off,  in  sight  of  our  road. 
The  two  valleys  separate  again  j  and  near  the  pass  at  the  head 
of  el-Lebweh  ia  a  sharp  isolated  peak  on  the  left,  called  Zub  el- 
Bahry, 

The  pass  itself  ia  a  mere  continuation  of  the  plain,  a  broad 
water-shed,  rising  very  gradually  on  one  side  and  descending  as 
gradually  on  the  other.  Burckhardt  has  noticed  this  aa  a  pecu- 
liar conformation  of  the  mountain  ranges  of  the  peninaula  ; 
"  the  valleys  reaching  to  the  very  summits,  where  they  form 
a  plain,  and  thence  descending  on  the  other  side."^     But  the 

'  Laborde  relates  tlie  earoe  eWiy,  ea  a^  en  Arab.  Petr.  p.  72.  Engl.  p.  264. 
iuiving  ocourced  several  years  befove  hia  '  Cut-units  colacynihus  of  LimiKus ;  in 
journey   in  1828.     He  makes  it  refer  to     Ariibie  Bandhdl. 

the  caravan  of  tlio  Haj  on  its  return  from  "  Travels  in  Syria,  eto.  pp.  488,  48i. 
Mecca.    This  is  probably  an  error.    Voy-    Bnrekhardt  ^ses  tlie  came  cl-Lebweh  to 
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same  general  feature  exists  in  the  great  Wady  el-'Arabah, 
and  in  various  parts  of  Palestine.  We  reached  the  plain  at  the 
top  of  the  ascent  at  3J  o'clock,  where  is  a  small  Arab  cemeteiy. 
The  surface  soon  begins  to  slope  towards  the  south,  and  opens  out 
to  an  extensive  plain  with  many  shrubs,  forming  the  head  of 
Wady  Berfih  and  surrounded  by  peaks  of  moderate  height.  A 
long,  high,  dark-looking  mountain  was  pointed  out  to  us,  called 
ez-Zebir,  bearing  8.  about  two  hours  distant ;  on  the  top  of 
which  there  was  said  to  be  table  land  and  pasturage  for  camels. 
Passing  down  the  plain  on  the  same  course  as  before  (8.  E.  by 
S.)  we  came  at  4  o'clock  to  its  S.  E.  part,  where  it  contracts 
between  noble  granite  cliffs  ;  and  entering  "Wady  Ber^h  for  a 
short  distance,  we  encamped  at  4,15  on  its  western  side.  The 
rocks  on  both  sides  of  this  valley  presented  everywhere  surfaces 
so  well  adapted  for  inscriptions,  that  leaving  my  companions  to 
foUow  down  the  right  side,  I  stmck  across  to  the  left.  Here  on 
a  large  rock  I  found  four  short  inscriptions  in  the  usual  unknown 
character.  Over  the  longest  of  them  was  a  cross,  evidently  of 
the  same  date.  Just  by  our  tents  was  also  a  huge  detached  rock 
covered  with  similar  inscriptions  much  obliterated.  Here  were 
two  crosses,  apparently  of  later  date,  or  else  retouched. 

This  evening  our  Arabs  again  brought  ua  good  water  from  a 
spring  in  the  small  Wady  Retameh,  wHch  enters  the  BerSh  op- 
posite our  encampment.  They  had  shown  themselves  every  day 
more  and  more  obliging;  and  commonly  took  as  active  a  part  in 
pitching  the  tent  and  arranging  the  luggage  for  the  night,  as  our 
servants.  In  all  these  matters,  our  resolute  Komeh  was  master 
and  director,  and  made  the  Arabs  do  his  bidding.  He  found  the 
less  difficulty  in  this,  as  being  cook  and  purveyor  he  knew  how 
to  distribute  the  fragments  in  hia  department  with  great  nicety 
and  discrimination  ;  so  that  it  was  an  object  of  some  importance 
to  a  hungry  Bedawy  to  keep  on  good  terms  with  him. 

Among  the  many  plants  we  had  noted  on  this  and  the  pre- 
ceding days,  some  of  the  most  frequent  besides  the  'Abeithiran 
were  the  Jteiem,  a  species  of  the  broom  plant  Genista  rcdam  of 
Forskal, '  with  small  whitish  variegated  blossoms,  growing  in  the 
water-courses  of  the  Wadys  ;  the  Kirdhy,  a  green  thorny  plant 
with  small  yeUow  flowers,  which  pm'  camel  s  cropped  with  avidity  ; 
the  SiUeh,  apparently  the  Zilla  myagrioidea  of  Forskal ; '  the 
Bkih  or  Artemisia  Juduica  of  Sprengel ;  and  the  'AJram,  from 
which  the  Arabs  obtain  a  substitute  for  soap,  by  pounding  it 
when  dry  between  stones,  and  mixing  it  with  the  water  m  which 
they  wash  their  linen, 

thepaasat  the  liead  of  Wady  Burk  ;  kit  different  pasaesat  andneartlie  head  of  tlia 

our  Arabs  on  being  quostiOHed  were  very  "Waclja  Labweh  and  Kineh, 

posili™  that  this  was  not  the  cnao,  and  '  Hora  Mgypt.  Arab,  p.  2H. 

said  that  Lobweh  waa  the  nama  of  tbree  '  Ibid,  p,  121. 
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Friday,  March  'Hd.  We  set  off  again  at  6.25  down  Wady 
Berilh,  our  course  being  8.  S.  E.^E.  We  had  ever  wished  to 
set  off  earlier  in  the  morning,  than  we  had  yet  been  able  to  do. 
The  Arabs  were  never  in  a  huny  to  break  up  ;  and  this  morning 
eepecially  they  were  occupied  with  Besh^rah's  camel,  which  had 
come  up  late  at  evening,  and  was  now  sent  home  to  their  en- 
campment. As  we  were  approaching  Sinai,  and  no  longer  needed 
to  carry  a  load  of  water,  this  caused  us  little  inconvenience. 
Bat  let  UB  rise  as  early  as  we  would,  we  found  it  difficult  to  start 
under  an  hour  and  a  half  or  two  hours.  It  was  decidedly  a 
Having  of  time,  on  the  whole,  to  breatfast  before  setting  off, 
rather  than  atop  on  our  wayfor  that  purpose;  and  this  with  the 
delay  of  packing  the  utensOs  and  tent,  and  loading  the  camels, 
always  made  our  departure  later  than  the  time  appointed. 

As  we  proceeded  down  the  valley,  the  rocks  on  the  right  pre- 
sented several  inscriptions  iu  the  same  unknown  writing.  Indeed 
we  found  them  at  almost  every  point  where  the  overhanging  or 
projecting  rocks  seemed  to  indicate  a  convenient  resting  place. 
The  mountains  on  either  side  continued  of  the  same  character  as 
those  we  had  passed  yesterday,  chiefly  porphyry  and  red  granite, 
with  an  occasional  vein  of  gray  granite.  The  rock  was  mostly 
of  a  coarse  texture,  much  disintegrated  and  often  worn  away  by 
the  weather,  like  sandstone.  Not  unfrequently  thin  perpendic- 
ular veins  apparently  of  grunstein  or  porphyry  were  to  be  seen, 
projecting  above  the  granite  and  running  through  the  rocks  in  a 
straight  line  over  mountains  and  vaUeya  for  miles,  and  presentir^ 
the  appearance  of  low  walls.  They  reminded  me  strongly  of 
the  stone  fences  of  New  England. 

At  a  quarter  past  7  o'clock  the  Wady  spread  out  into  a 
plain,  where  the  peak  of  Jebel  Musa  was  fii-st  pointed  out  to  us 
bearing  S.  E,  while  the  left  hand  peak  of  Serbdl  bore  S.  W. 
Ten  minutes  later  Wady  'Osh,  a  side  valley,  entered  the  Berdh 
from  the  left,  in  which  sweet  water  is  found  at  some  distance. 
Opposite  its  mouth,  on  our  right,  was  an  old  cemetery,  appa- 
rently no  longer  used  by  the  Arabs.  The  heaps  of  stones  which 
mark  the  graves  are  larger  than  usual,  and  our  guides  referred 
them  back  to  the  times  of  the  Eranks ;  as  the  Bedawln  do 
every  thing  of  which  they  know  nothing  themselves.  They 
seem  to  have  a  general  impression,  not  perhaps  a  distinct  tradi- 
tion, that  the  country  was  once  in  the  possession  of  Frank  Chris- 
tians, At  7J  o'clock  Wady  el-Akhdar  came  in  from  the  N,  E, 
It  was  said  to  begin  near  Jebel  et-Tih  where  them  is  a  spiiag 
of  the  same  name,  'Ain  el-Akhdar  ;  and  uniting  here  with  tl« 
BerS,h,  it  passes  on  S.  W,  to  join  Wady  eah-Sheildt.  The  united 
valley  after  this  junction  takes  the  name  of  Wady  Feir4n.  The 
point  where  the  Berah  and  Akhdar  unite,  is  a  broad  open  space 
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covered  with  herbs  and  surrounded  by  low  hilla.  Here  isa  fine 
view  of  Mount  Serhfii  which  rose  in  full  majesty  upon  our  right 
at  the  distance  of  twelve  or  fifteen  miles,  being  separated  from 
us  only  by  a  low  ridge  or  tract  heyond  which  lies  Wady  5"eirAn. 
As  thus  seen,  it  presents  the  appearance  of  a  long,  thin,  lofty 
ridge  of  granite,  with  numerous  points  or  peaks,  of  which  there 
are  reckoned  five  principal  ones  ;  the  whole  heing  strictly  what 
the  Germans  caU  a  Kamm.  We  saw  it  now  in  the  bright 
beams  of  the  morning  sun,  a  grand  and  noble  object,  as  its  rag- 
ged peaks  were  reflected  upon  the  deep  azure  beyond. 

Thus  far  wo  had  followed  the  same  route  which  Bnrcbhardt 
took  in  1816  ;  but  from  this  point  he  turned  into  the  Akhdar, 
and  then  crossed  higher  up  to  Wady  esh-Sheikh,  which  he  then 
followed  to  Mount  Sinai.  We  kept  the  more  direct  and  usual 
road,  crossing  the  Akhdar,  and  continuing  on  a  S,  S.  E.  course 
up  the  short  ascent  of  Wady  Soleif  to  the  top  or  water-shed, 
■which  we  passed  at  8^  o'clock ;  and  then  descending  along  a 
Wady  still  called  Soleif  towards  Wady  esh-Sheikh.  Here  we 
met  Sheikh  TuweLleb,  on  foot,  the  same  who  was  to  be  our 
future  guide,  returning  it  was  said  to  his  family.  At  three  quar- 
ters past  8  o'clock  we  reached  Wady  esh-Sheikh,  one  of  the 
lai^at  and  most  famous  valleys  of  the  peninsula.  It  takes  its 
rise  in  the  very  heart  of  Sinai,  whence  it  issues  a  broad  valley  at 
first  in  an  eastern  direction,  and  then  sweeping  round  to  the 
north  and  west,  it  passes  down  towards  Serb^l.  We  found  it 
here  running  from  N.  B.  to  S,  W.  After  receiving  the  Akhdar 
it  takes  the  name  of  Jeiran,  and  as  such  is  well  watered,  has 
gardens  of  fruit  and  palm  trees,  and  receiving  many  branches  runs 
to  the  northward  of  Serb^l  quite  down  to  the  sea.  The  lower 
and  easier  road  from  Wady  et-Taiyibeh  to  Sinai  enters  the 
Feir&n  from  the  head  of  Wady  Mukatteb,  and  follows  it  up 
through  Wady  esh-Sheikh  almost  to  the  convent.  From  the 
point  where  we  now  were,  this  road  is  long  and  circuitous  ; 
while  a  shorter  one  strikes  directly  towards  the  convent,  ascend- 
ing in  part  by  a  narrow  and  difficult  pass.  We  took  the  latter  ; 
and  crossing  Wady  esh-Sheikh  proceeded  on  a  course  S.  E.  by 
S.  up  the  broad  Wady  or  rather  sloping  plain,  es-8eheb,  thickly 
studded  with  shrubs,  but  without  trees.  Here  and  around  Wady 
esh-Sheikh  are  only  low  hills,  lying  between  the  rocky  mountains 
behind  us  and  the  clifis  of  Sinai  before  us  ;  and  forming  as  it 
were  a  lower  belt  around  the  lofty  central  granite  region.  Over 
these  hiUs,  low  walls  of  porphyry  or  griinstein,  like  those  above 
described,  run  in  various  directions,  stretching  off  to  a  great  dis- 
tance. 

This  plain  of  Seheb  had  been  last  year  the  scene  of  threat- 
ened war  between  the  different  tribes  of  the  Tawarah  ;  growing 
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out  of  a  dispute  as  to  the  rigtt  of  conducting  travellers  to  and 
from  the  convent.  The  atory  had  some  reference  to  Lord  tind- 
say  and  his  party  ;  and  I  shall  gWe  it,  as  we  heard  it,  at  the 
close  of  the  present  Section,  in  speaking  of  the  divisions  and 
character  of  the  Tawarah. 

We  came  to  the  top  of  the  plain  at  a  quarter  before  11 
o'clock,  where  is  a  short  hut  rough  paes,_full  of  debris,  having 
on  the  right  a  low  sharp  peak  called  el-'Oif.  From  this  point 
to  the  base  of  the  cliffs  of  Sinai  there  is  a  sort  of  belt  or  tract 
of  gravel  and  sand,  full  of  low  hiUs  and  ridges,  sinking  down 
towards  the  foot  of  the  oliifa  into  the  "Wady  Solfif,  which  runs 
oif  west  along  their  base  to  join  Wady  esh-Sheikh,  The  black 
and  frowning  mountains  before  us,  the  outworks  as  it  were  of 
Sinai,  are  here  seen  to  great  advantage,  risii^  abrupt  and  rug- 
ged from  their  very  base  eight  hundred  to  a  thousand  feet  in 
height,  as  if  forbidding  all  approach  to  the  sanctuary  within. 
On  the  west  of  the  pass,  which  is  here  hardly  distinguishable, 
the  cUffs  bear  the  name  of  Jebel  el-Haweit.  Descending  8,  8. 
SI,  across  the  belt,  we  came  at  12.15  to  "Wady  SolSf,  which 
has  its  head  not  very  far  to  the  left,  near  a  spring  called  Ghiir- 
beh,  where  some  tamarisks  and  other  trees  were  visible.  Here 
the  road  from  Tfti  falls  into  ours  from  the  S.  W.,  having  come 
up  through  Wady  Hibr4n,  and  crossed  over  the  ridge  that  sepa- 
rates the  waters  flowing  to  that  valley  from  those  of  Wady 
esh-Sheikh  ;'  the  one  running  on  the  north  and  the  other  on  the 
south  of  SerbSI,  The  same  ridge  also  forms  the  connecting  link 
between  Serbftl  and  the  more  central  Sinai.  This  road  enters 
Wady  Solaf  an  hour  and  a  half  below. 

We  now  turned  up  Wady  SolSf  a  Uttle,  aloflg  the  base  of 
the  mountains  on  a  S.  E,  course,  passing  in  fifteen  minutes  the 
mouth  of  a  very  narrow  valley  or  chasm,  Wady  Riidhwah, 
coming  down  from  the  S.  S.  W.  through  the  cliffs ;  from  it  a 
gteep  pass  was  said  to  lead  S.  W.  over  the  mountains,  to  a 
plafce  called  Bugh5,bigh  with  water  and  gardens  at  or  near  the 
head  of  Wady  Hibran.  Leaving  the  SolSf  at  12|  o'clock,  we 
began  gradually  to  ascend  towards  the  foot  of  the  pass  before  us,, 
called  by  our  Arabs  Niikb  HSwy,  "  Windy  Pass,"  and  by  Burck- 
hardt  Niikb  er-Kahah  from  the  tract  above  it.^  We  reached 
thefoot  at  a  quarter  past  1  o'clock,  and  dismounting  commeaced 
the  slow  and  toilsome  ascent  along  the  narrow  defile,  about  S. 
by  E.  between  blackened  shattered  cliffs  of  granite  some  eight 
hundred  feet  high,  and  not  more  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  yards 

'Here  and  elEewhcrB,  in  speaking  of     any)  running  water  in  tie  peninsjla.     Wb 
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apart ;  whicli  evciy  moment  threatened  to  send  down  their  ruins 
on  oui' heads,  Nor  is  this  at  all  times  an  empty  threat  ;  for  the 
whole  pass  is  filled  with  large  stones  and  rocks,  the  debris  of 
these  cliffs.  The  bottom  is,  a  deep  and  narrow  water-course, 
where  the  wintery  torrent  sweeps  down  with  fearful  violence, 
A  path  has  been  made  for  camels  along  the  shelving  piles  of 
rocks,  partly  by  removing  the  topmost  blocks,  and  sometimes  by 
laying  down  large  stones  side  by  side,  somewhat  in  the  manner 
of  a  Swiss  mountain  road.  But  although  I  had  crossed  the 
moat  rugged  passes  of  the  Alps,  and  made  from  Chamouny  the 
whole  circuit  of  Mont  Blanc,  I  had  never  found  a  path  so  rude 
and  difficult  as  that  we  were  now  ascending. '  The  camels  toiled 
slowly  and  painfiilly  along,  stopping  frequently;  so  that  although 
it  took  them  two  hours  and  a  quarter  to  reach  the  top  of  the 
pass,  yet  the  distance  cannot  be  reckoned  at  more  than  one 
hour.  From  a  point  about  half  way  up,  the  east  end  of  Jehel 
ez-Zehir  bore  N.  42°  W,  and  two  peaks  at  its  weslem  end, 
called  el-Ben^t,  N.  60°  "W.  Higher  up  the  path  lies  in  the  bed 
of  the  torrent  and  became  less  steep.  As  we  advanced,  the 
sand  was  occasionally  moist,  and  on  digging  into  it  with  the 
hand,  the  hole  was  soon  filled  with  fine  sweet  water.  "We  tried 
the  experiment  in  several  places.  Here  too  were  several  small 
palm  trees,  and  a  few  tufts  of  grass,  the  first  we  had  seen  since 
leaving  the  borders  of  the  Nile.  Burckhardt  mentions  a  spring 
called  Kaneitar  in  this  part  of  the  pass  f  but  it  was  now  dry  ; 
at  least  we  neither  saw  nor  heard  of  any.  In  the  pass  we 
found  upon  the  rocks  two  Sinaite  inscriptions  ;  one  of  them 
having  over  it  a  cross  of  the  same  date. 

It  was  half  past  3  o'clock  when  we  reached  the  top,  from 
which  the  convent  was  said  to  bo  an  hour  distant ;  but  we  found 
it  two  hours,  as  did  also  Burckhai^dt.^  Descending  a  little  into 
a  small  Wady,  which  has  its  head  here  and  runs  off  through  a 
cleft  in  the  western  mountains  apparently  to  Wady  Rtidhwah, 
we  soon  began  to  ascend  again  gradually  on  a  course  S,  E,  by  9, 
passing  by  a  small  spring  of  good  water  ;  beyond  which  the 
vaUey  opens  by  degrees  and  its  bottom  becomes  less  uneven. 
Here  the  interior  and  loftier  peaks  of  the  great  circle  of  Sinai 
began  to  open  upon  us,  black,  rugged,  desolate  summits  ;  and 
as  we  advanced,  the  dark  and  frowning  front  of  Sinai  itself 
(the  present  Horeb  of  the  monks)  began  to  appear.  We  were 
still  gradually  ascending,  and  the  valley  gradually  opening ;  hut 
as  yet  all  was  a  naked  desert.     Afterwards  a  few  shrubs  were 
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sprinkled  round  about,  and  a  small  encampment  of  black  tents 
■wa«  aeen  on  our  right,  with  camels  and  goats  browsing,  and  a 
few  donkeys  belonging  to  the  convent.  The  scenery  through 
which  we  had  now  passed,  reminded  me  strongly  of  the  moun- 
tains around  the  Mer  de  Glace  in  Switzerland.  I  had  never  seen 
a  spot  ^moTB  wild  and  desolate. 

As  we  advanced,  the  valley  still  opened  wider  and  wider  with 
a  gentle  ascent,  and  became  full  of  shrubs  and  tufts  of  herbs, 
shut  in  on  each  side  by  lofty  granite  ridges  with  rugged  shat- 
tered peaks  a  thousand  feet  high,  while  the  face  of  Horeb  rose 
directly  before  us.  Both  my  companion  and  myself  involuntarily 
exclaimed;  "Here  is  room  enough  for  a  large  encampment!" 
Beaching  the  top  of  the  ascent,  or  watei^shed,  a  fine  broad  plain 
lay  before  us,  sloping  down  gently  towards  the  S.  S.  E.  enclosed 
by  rugged  arid  venerable  mountains  of  dark  granite,  stern,  naked, 
■splintered  peaks  and  ridges,  of  indescribable  grandeur  ;  and  ter- 
minated at  the  distance  of  more  than  a  mile  by  the  bold  and 
awful  front  of  Horeb,  rising  perpendicularly  in  frowning  majesty, 
from  twelve  to  fifteen  hundred  feet  in  height.  It  was  a  scene  of 
solemn  grandeur,  wholly  unexpected,  and  such  as  we  had  never 
seen ;  and  the  associations  which  at  the  moment  rushed  upon 
our  minds,  were  almost  overwhelming.  As  we  went  on,  new 
points  of  interest  were  continually  opening  to  our  view.  On  the' 
left  of  Horeb,  a  deep  and  narrow  valley  runs  up  S.  S.  E.  between 
lofty  walls  of  rock,  as  if  in  continuation  of  the  8.  E.  corner  of 
the  plain.  In  this  valley,  at  the  distance  rf  nearly  a  mile  from 
the  plain,  stands  the  convent ,  and  the  deep  veidure  of  its  fruit 
trees  and  cypresses  is  seen  as  the  traveller  approaches  ;  an  oasis 
of  beauty  amid  scenes  of  the  sternest  desolation  At  the  S.  W. 
corner  of  the  plain  the  cliffs  also  retreat,  and  form  a  recess  or 
open. place  extending  from  the  plain  westward  for  some  distance. 
From  this  recess  there  runs  up  a  similar  nanow  valley  on  the 
"west  of  Horeb,  called  el-Leja,  parallel  to  that  m  which  the  con- 
vent stands  ;  and  in  it  is  the  deserted  convent  el-Arba'in,  with 
a  ^rden  of  olive  and  other  fruit  trees  not  visible  from  the  plain. 
A  thirf  garden  lies  at  the  mouth  of  el-Leja,  and  a  fourth  further 
west  in  the  recess  just  mentioned.  The  whole  plain  is  called 
Wady  er-Rahah  ;  and  the  vaUey  of  the  convent  is  known  to  the 
Arabs  as  Wady  Shu'eib,  that  is,  the  vale  of  Jethro,  Still  ad- 
vancing, the  front  of  Horeb  rose  like  a  wall  before  us  ;  and  one 
can  approach  quite  to  the  foot  and  touch  the  mount.  Directly 
before  its  base  is  the  deep  bed  of  a  torrent,  by  which  in  the 
rainy  season  the  waters  of  el-Leja  and  the  mountains  around  the 
recess,  pass  down  eastward  across  the  plain,  forming  the  com- 
mencement of  Wady  esh-Sheikh,  which  then  issues  by  an  open- 
ing through  the  cliffs  of  the  eastern  mountain,  a  fine  broad 
YoL.  I.— 8*  i.  130, 131 
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valky,  affording  tlie  only  easy  access  to  tlie  plain  and  convent. 
— As  we  crossed  the  plain  our  feelings  were  strongly  affected,  at 
finding  here  so  unespectedly  a  spot  so  entirely  adapted  to  the 
Scriptural  account  of  the  giving  of  the  law.  No  traveller  has 
described  this  plain,  nor  even  mentioned  it  except  in  a  slight  and 
general  manner ;  probably  because  the  most  have  reached  the 
convent  by  another  route  without  passing  over  it ;  and  perhaps 
too  because  neither  the  highest  point  of  Sinai  (now  called  Jebel 
M-fisa),  nor  the  stiil  loftier  Bunnmit  of  St.  Catharine,  is  visible 
from  any  part  of  it.' 

As  wc  approached  the  mountain  our  head  Arab,  Beshdrab, 
became  evidently  quite  excited.  He  prayed  that  our  pUgrimage 
m^ht  be  accepted,  and  bring  rain ;  and  with  great  carnestnesa 
besought,  that  when  we  ascended  the  mountain,  we  would  open 
a  certain  window  in  the  chapel  there,  towards  the  south,  which 
he  said  would  certainly  cause  rain  to  fell.  He  also  entreated 
almost  with  tears,  that  we  would  induce  the  monks  to  have  com- 
passion on  the  people,  and  say  prayers  as  they  ought  to  do  for 
rain.  When  told  that  God  alone  could  send  rain,  and  they 
should  look  to  him  for  it,  he  replied  :  "  Yes,  hut  the  monks  have 
the  book  of  prayer  for  it ;  do  persuade  them  to  use  it  as  they 
ought."  ^  There  was  an  earnestness  in  his  manner  which  was 
very  affecting,  but  cannot  be  described.  Just  after  crossing 
Wady  esh-Sheikh,  we  passed  at  the  mouth  of  Wady  Shu'eib, 
a  burial  ground  much  venerated  by  the  Arabs.  Here  Eesharah 
repeated  a  few  words  of  prayer,  the  first  time  we  had  known 
him  or  any  of  our  Arabs  pray  since  leaving  Cairo, 

From  the  Wady  esh-Sheikh  to  the  convent  is  a  distance  of 
twenty-five  minutes,  by  a  difficult  path  along  the  roclcy  bed  of 
the  narrow  valley.  We  had  come  on  in  advance  of  the  loaded 
camels,  and  reached  the  convent  at  half  past  5  o'clock.  Under 
the  entrance  were  many  Arabs  in  high  clamour,  serfe  of  the  con- 
vent, who  were  receiving  a  distribution  of  some  kind  of  provision 
from  above  ;  we  did  not  learn  what.  The  only  regular  entrance 
at  present  is  by  a  door  nearly  thirty  feet  (or  more  exactly  28 
feet  9  inches)  from  the  ground  ;  the  great  door  having  been 
walled  up  for  more  than  a  century.     On  making  known  our 

'  Monoorjs  appears  to  hare  come  by  riqn«,  p,  91,     These  notices,  niltliougli  ex- 

the  same  ronte  in  A,  D.  1047,  "  par  uq  a;^erated,  are  the  moat  distiniit  mention 

chemin  tn's  mdc,  oil  lea  ehameauj:  tra-  of  the  plain  that  I  Imve  been  ahle  to  find. 

viuUiuont  hBanooup."     He  Bays  the  COH-  Of  Shaw's  account  I  can  make  nothing ; 

yaat  is  seen  from  the  top  of  tile  ascent,  p.  314,  4to. 

"  dans  la  fond  dSina  grnndo  campagne  "  "  They  [the  Araha]  acti   persuaded, 

Terte  qni  conunenoB  en  cet  ondroit.     EUe  that  the  priests  of  tbe  convent  are  in  poa- 

11  UBS  lieue  et  demi  de  long,  et  im  grand  aesdoii  of  the  Tauriit^  a  book  sent  down 

quart  de  liane  de  large,"     Tom.  I.  p.  314.  to  Mosea  from  heaven,  npon  the  opening 

Moriaon    describes    the    plain    as    being  and  shutting  of  which  depend  the  rains  of 

"  d'une  lieno  de  longoeur,  mai»  d'une  Inr-  the  peninsula."     Bnrckhurdt,  p.  667, 
£our  pen  ooDsideiable;"  Kclatiun  liinto- 
L  133,  133. 
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arrival,  a  cord  was  let  down  with  a  demand  for  our  letters  ;  and 
we  sent  up  the  one  we  had  received  from  the  hranch  convent  in 
Cairo.  This  proving  satisfjictory,  a  rope  was  let  down  for  ua  ; 
in  which  seating  ourselves,  we  were  hoisted  np  one  hy  one  by  a 
windlass  within  to  the  level  of  the  door,  and  then  pulled  in  hy 
hand.  The  superior  himaelf,  a  mild-looking  old  man  with  a 
long  white  heard,  received  ns  with  an  emhrace  and  a  kiee,  and 
conducted  us  to  the  strangers'  rooms.  While  these  were  pre- 
paring, we  seated  ourselves  in  the  adjacent  piazza,  upon  antique 
chairs  of  various  forms,  which  have  doubtless  come  down  through 
many  centuries  ;  and  had  a  few  moments  of  quiet  to  ouraelves, 
in  which  to  collect  our  thoughts.  I  was  affected  by  the  strange- 
ness and  overpowering  grandeur  of  the  scenes  around  us  ;  and 
it  was  for  some  time  diificult  to  realize,  that  we  were  now 
.  actually  within  the  very  precincts  of  that  Sinai,  on  which  from 
the  earliest  childhood  I  had  thought  and  read  with  so  much 
wonder.  Yet,  when  at  length  the  impression  came  with  its  full 
force  upon  my  mind,  although  not  given  to  the  melting  mood,  I 
could  not  refrain  from  bursting  into  tears. 

We  were  soon  put  in  possession  of  our  rooms,  and  greeted 
with  kindness  by  the  monks  and  attendants.  The  priests  and 
pilgrim,  who  passed  us  on  the  way,  had  arrived  some  hours  before 
us.  Almonds  were  now  brought,  with  coffee  and  date  brandy ; 
and  the  good  monks  wondered  when  we  declined  the  latter. 
Our  servants  and  ba^age  arrived  later  ;  and  having  been  drawn 
up  in  like  manner,  the  former  were  installed  in  the  kitchen  near 
our  rooms,  under  the  auspices  of  an  old  inan  of  more  than  eighty 
years,  our  chief  attendant.  Supper  was  prepared  in  an  adjoin- 
ing room,  chiefly  of  eggs  and  rice,  with  olives  and  coarse  bread  ; 
the  supenor  making  many  apologies  for  not  giving  us  better  fere, 
inasmuch  as  it  was  now  Lent,  and  also  very  difficult  to  obtain 
camels  to  bring  grain  and  provisions  from  THr  and  elsewhere. 
Indeed  such  had  been  the  lack  of  rain  for  several  years,  and 
especiaily  the  present  season,  that  all  food  and  pasturage  was 
dried  up ;  and  camels  were  dying  of  famine  in  great  numbers. 
Besha,rah,  on  the  way,  heard  of  the  death  of  a  dromedary  of  his 
at  home  ;  and  the  one  which  we  left  behind  on  the  road,  died  a 
few  days  afterwards.  It  was  well  that  we  were  to  stop  some 
days  at  the  convent ;  for  our  camels  were  nearly  worn  out,  and 
quite  unable  to  go  on.  Tet  it  was  for  a  time  somewhat  doubt- 
ful, whether  we  should  be  able  to  procure  others  in  their  stead. 

The  rooms  we  occupied  were  small  and  tolerably  neat ;  the 
floor  was  covered  with  carpets  which  had  once  been  handsome, 
though  now  well  worn  ;  and  a  low  divan  was  raised  along  three 
mdes  of  the  room,  which  served  as  a  seat  by  day  and  a  place  to 
spread  our  beds  at  night.     Here  all  travellers  have  lodged,  who 
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have  visited  the  convent  for  many  generations ;  but  they  liave 
left  no  memorials  hehind,.  except,  in  recent  years.  The  inscripv 
■tionB  paeted-upon  the  walls,  which  Burckhardt  mentions  in  1816,' 
commemorating  the  visits  of  Eozi^res,  Seetzen,  and  others,  no 
longer  remain  ;  &r  the  walls  have  been  since  painted  or  washed 
over,  and  all  traces  of  them  destroyed.  Instead  of-them  an 
album  is.  now  kept,  which  does  Mttle  credit  to  some  of  those, 
whose  names  figure  in  it  most  conspicuously.  Father  Neophytus, 
the  superior,  came;  to  us  ^ain  after  supper ;  and  as  my  com-i 
panion  could  speak  modern  Greek  with  some  fluency,  we  found 
peculiar  fovour  in  the  eyes  of  the  good  old  man,  to  whom  the 
Arabic  was  almost  an  unknown  tongue,  "We  had  been  fur- 
nished with  a  letter  of  introduction  in  Arabic  from  the  agent  of 
the  convent  in  Suez,  one  of  the  brothers  ManueK,  and  now  pre- 
sented it ;  but  they  were  obliged  to  send  for  the  Ikonomos,  who 
deals  with  the  Arabs,  to  read  it.  "When  he  came,  it  was  only  to 
sayj  that  as  we  spoke  Grreek  it  was  useless  to  read  an  Arabic 
letter. 

The  geographical  position  of  the  convent,  as  determined  by 
E«ppel]  in  A.  D.  1826,  is  Lat.  28°  32'  55"  N.  and  Long.  31° 
37'  54"  E.  from  Paris,  or  33°  58'  18"  E.  from  Greenwich.* 
The  elevation  above  the  sea,  according  to  Schubert's  observa- 
tions, is  4725,  6  Paris  feet ;  according  to  Eu^egger,  5115  Paris 
feet.  The  number  corresponding  to  Eiippell's  other  measure- 
ments, would  be  about  4966  Paris  feet.' 

Sat  d  y  M  rck  24tk.  We  felt  as  if  we  had  now  a  place 
of  rest  for  a  time  Our  Arabs  with  their  camels  had  dispersed 
t<  the  r  homes  and  Besharah  was  to  return  after  three  days  to 
learn  whe  we  viahedto  depart  for  'Akabah,  "We  found  enough 
t  lo  fo  this  div  in  writing  up  our  journals  and  examining  the 
vicm  t>  ot  the  c    vent. 

Th  alley  of  Shu'eih  runs  up  from  the  plain  S.  E.  by  S. 
an  I  fo  n  s  a  cm?  le  sac,  being  terminated  not  far  beyond  the 
convent  by  a  ntain  less  lofty  and  steep  than  those  on  the 
sides,  over  which  a  pass  leads  towards  Sherm  on  the  coast  of  the 
eastern  gulf.  The  valley  is  so  narrow  at  the  bottom,  that  while 
the  eastern  wall  of  the  convent  runs  along  the  water-course,  the 
main  body  of  the  building  stands  on  the  slope  of  the  western 
mountain,  so  that  the  western  wall  lies  considerably  higher  than 
the  eastern.  The  mountains  on  either  side  tower  to  the  height 
of  a  thousand  feet  above  the  valley. 

The  convent  is  an  irregular  quadrangle,  245  li'rench  feet 

'  Page  B52.  not  Bpeoified  in  Ms  work,  I  am  indabtod  lo 

"  RUppell's  EeisBQ    in  Nubien,  etc.  p.  a  manuacript  copy.     For  Russegger'a,  see 

292.     Bargliaus'  Memoir  zu  seiner  Kai-ta  Berglmns'  Amialen  der  Erdkonde,  Feb.  u. 

von  Syrien,  pp.  38,  !W).  M;irE  1839,  p.  425  aj. 
'  For  Sdiubci't's  mounueuicuM,  nbere 
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long  ty  204  broad  ;'  enclosed  by  Hgb  walls,  built  of  granite 
blocks,  of  which  there  is  no  lack  here,  and  strengthened  with 
Binall  towers  in  various  parts  ;  in  one  or  two  of  which  there  are 
small  cannon.  One  portion  of  the  eastern  wall  was  now  threat- 
ening to  tumble  down  ;  and  workmen  were  already  preparing 
the  materials  for  rebuilding  it.  Another  portion  was  rebuilt 
with  great  solidity  by  the  French  when  in  Egypt,  by  order  of 
General  Kleber,  who  sent  workmen  from  Cairo  for  that  purpose ; 
and  the  monks  retain  a  very  grateful  feelii^  towards  that  nation 
in  consequence.  The  space  enclosed  within  the  walls  is  cut  up 
into  a  number  of  small  courts,  by  various  ranges  of  buildings 
running  in  aU  directions,  forming  quite  a  labyrinth  of  narrow 
winding  passages,  ascending  and  descending.  Some  of  the  little 
courts  are  ornamented  with  a  cypress  or  other  small  trees,  and 
beds  of  flowers  and  vegetables ;  while  many  vines  ran  along  the 
sides  of  the  buildings,  Every  thing  is  irregular,  but  neat ;  and 
all  bears  the  marlra  of  high  antiquity  ;  being  apparently  the 
patch-work  of  various  by-gone  centuries.  In  the  court  near  the 
strangers'  rooms  is  a  large  well ;  but  the  water  for  drinking  is 
usually  taken  from  the  fountain  of  Moses  near  the  church,  and 
is  very  pure  and  fine. 

The  garden  joins  the  convent  on  the  north,  extending  for 
Bome  distance  down  the  valley  ;  and  is  in  like  manner  enclosed 
with  high  walls  ;  which  however  it  would  not  be  very  difficult  to 
scale.  In  the  course  of  the  morning  the  superior  invited  us  to 
walk  through  it,  showing  us  the  way  himself  along  a  dark  and 
partly  subterranean  passage  under  the  northern  wall  of  the  con- 
vent. This  is  closed  by  an  iron  door,  now  left  open  all  day  for 
the  tree  ingress  and  egress  of  the  inmates  and  visitors.  The  gar- 
den, like  the  convent,  lies  along  the  slope  of  the  western  moun- 
tain, and  is  formed  into  several  teiTaces,  planted  with  fruit  trees. 
At  its  southeast  corner,  near  the  high  entrance  of  the  convent,  the 
wall  is  mounted  on  the  inside  by  a  stile,  with  a  ladder  to  let 
down  outside,  forming  a  way  of  enti-ance  to  the  garden  and  con- 
vent. By  this  way  ladies  are  introduced,  when  they  happen  to 
wander  as  travellers  into  this  solitary  region.  There  is  another 
similar  entrance  to  the  garden  through  a  small  building  on  the 
wail  in  the  northwest  part,  which  is  easier  and  more  used  ;  the 
wall  having  here  a  sl^ht  inclination,  and  being  ascended  by  the 
help  of  a  rope.  At  present  the  passages  are  left  open  during  the 
day  ;  but  are  strictly  shut  up  at  night. 

The  garden  was  now  suBfering  from  drought ;  but  it  looked 

beautifully  verdant  in  contrast  with  the  stem  desolation  that 

reigns  all  around.     Besides  the  tall  dark  cypresses  which  are  seen 

from  afar,  it  contains  mostly  fruit  trees ;  few  vegetables  being 

'  Journal  of  the  Prefect  of  the  Fpanuisoana,  in  1722. 
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cultivated  in  it.  Indeed,  the  numljei'  and  variety  of  fruit  trees 
18  surprising,  and  testifies  to  the  fine  temperature  and  vivifying 
power  of  the  climate,  provided  there  he  a  supply  of  water.  The 
almond  trees  are  very  large,  and  had  heen  long  out  of  bloesom. 
The  apricot  trees  are  also  large,  and  lite  the  apple  trees  were 
now  in  foil  bloom  ;  or  rather,  were  already  in  the  wane.  There 
are  also  pears,  pomegranates,  figs,  quinces,  mulberries,  olives,  and 
many  vines  ;  besides  other  trees  and  shrubs  in  great  variety. 
The  fruit  produced  is  said  to  be  excellent.  The  Arabs  are  now 
on  good  terms  with  the  monks,  and  do  not  roh  the  gardens ;  but 
the  long  want  of  rain  had  made  them  less  productive.  This 
garden,  although  under  the  immediate  care  of  the  monks,  is  not 
well  kept,  and  has  nothing  ornamental  about  it ;  nor  is  it  well 
irr^ted.     Still  it  is  a  gem  in  the  desert. 

As  we  were  walking  up  and  down  in  the  garden,  we  were 
met  by  Sheikh  Husein,  the  former  guide  of  Lahorde  and  other 
travellers,  who  was  now  head  Sheikh  of  his  tribe,  the  AulSd 
Sa'id,  and  had  come  to  the  convent  on  business.  He  was  a  fine- 
looking  intelligent  man  in  middle  life,  and  enjoyed  great  consider- 
ation and  influence  among  the  Tawarah  and  at  the  convent. 
We  were  glad  to  meet  him  and  answer  his  inquiries,  so  far  as  we 
could,  in  respect  to  the  many  I'rank  travellers  whom  we  had 
known ;  all  of  whom  he  seemed  to  remember  with  kindness. 
Nor  was  he  less  disposed  to  answer  our  many  questions,  relative 
to  the  parts  of  the  peninsula  with  which  he  was  best  acquainted. 
We  learned  on  this  occasion,  that  the  Arabs  are  not  now,  as  for- 
merly, wholly  excluded  firom  the  convent  and  its  precincts  ;  hut 
the  sheikhs  and  chief  men  are  freely  admitted  into  the  garden, 
where  business  is  often  transacted  with  them  ;  and  sometimes 
also  into  the  convent  itself.  A  number  of  the  serfe  likewise  five 
within  the  garden  walls.  But  the  ordinary  mode  of  communica^ 
ting  with  the  common  Arabs,  is  from  the  high  door,  or  through 
a  small  hole  in  the  wall  lower  down. 

In  the  afternoon  we  went  out  through  the  gaiden  to  examine 
more  particularly  the  plain  which  we  had  ci-ossed  yesterday. 
Taking  our  station  on  the  highest  part  of  the  plain,  or  water- 
shed, and  looking  towards  the  convent,  we  found  the  general 
direction  of  the  plain  and  valley  of  the  convent  to  he  S.  E.^8. 
or  more  exactly  S.  41°  E,  The  mountain  on  the  left  or  N.  E. 
of  the  plain,  called  Jehel  el-Fureia',  is  long  and  high,  with  table 
land  on  the  top  and  pasturage  for  camels.  It  extends  northward 
along  thepasshywhichweascended,  and  southward  to  Wadyesh- 
Sheikh  at  the  southeast  comer  of  the  plain.  South  of  this  Wady, 
the  mountain  which  overhangs  the  convent  on  the  east,  is  called 
Jehel  ed-Deir,  and  also  Mountain  of  the  Cross.'     The  mountain 

'  Tins  is  the  mountain   oiilkd  EpialcmB   by  Pooocke    and    others.      A  cross  now 
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on  the  west  of  the  pass  and  plain  is  called  Jebel  es-8eru  or  ea- 
Surey  ;  hut  south  of  the  cleft  running  down  to  Wady  Eiidhwah 
it  takes  for  a  time  the  name  of  Sfilsttl  Zeit ;  and  then  at  its 
soutliera  end  near  the  recess,  that  of  el-Ghttbsheh.  Along  the 
plain  this  mountain  is  somewhat  lower  than  the  opposite  or 
eastern  one,  and  its  top  more  broken  into  ragged  peaks  ;  while 
over  it  and  through  the  breaks  in  its  ridge  is  seen  a  much-higher 
ridge,  further  west,  called  Jebel  Tinia,  This  western  side  of  the 
plain  is  quite  irregular,  from  the  spurs  and  points  of  the  moun- 
tain which  jut  out  into  it.  On  the  west  of  the  recess  aboye 
mentioned  is  Jeb.el  el-Humr,  connected  by  a  lower  ridge  or  col 
with  el-Ghfibsheh,  over  which  a  pass  leads  to  Wady  Tflklh,  and 
so  to  the  head  of  Wady  HibrSn.  Jebel  Humr  runs  up  for  some 
distance  along  the  western  side  of  el-Leja  ;  and  then  more  to 
the  south,  and  further  back,  lies  the  lofty  summit  of  Jebel  Kathe- 
rJn,  or  St.  Catharine. 

The  name  of  Sinai  is  now  given  by  the  Christiana  in  a  general 
way  to  this  whole  cluster  of  mountains ;  but  in  its  stricter  sense 
JH  applied  only  to  the  ridge  lying  between  the  two  parallel  valleys 
Shn'eib  and  el-Leja.  It  is  the  northern  end  of  tMs  ridge,  which 
rises  so  boldly  and  majestically  from  the  southern  extremity  of 
the  plain ;  and  this  northern  part  is  now  called  by  the  Christians, 
Horeb ;  but  the  Bedawin  do  not  appear  to  know  that  name. 
From  this  point  the  high  ridge  extends  back  about  S.  E.  by  S. 
for  nearly  or  quite  three  miles,  where  it  terminates  in  the  higher 
peak  of  Jebel  Milsa,  which  has  commonly  been  regarded  as  the 
summit  of  Sinai,  the  place  where  the  law  was  given. 

The  Arabs  of  the  present  day  have  no  other  name  for  the 
whole  cluster  of  mountains  in  the  peninsula,  than  Jebel  et-Tdr. 
It  is  possible  that  they  may  sometimes  add  the  word  Sina  (Tftr 
Sina)  by  way  of  distinction;  but  this  certainly  is  not  usual.' 
.  We  measured  across  the  plain,  where  we  stood,  along  the 
water-shed,  and  found  the  breadth  to  bo  at  that  point  2700 
English  feet  or  900  yards ;  though  in  some  parts  it  is  wider. 
The  distance  to  the  base  of  Horeb,  measured  in  like  manner,  was 
7000  feet,  or  2333  yards.  The  northern  slope  of  the  plain,  north 
of  where  we  stood,  we  judged  to  be  somewhat  less  than  a  mile 
in  lei^th  by  one  third  of  a  mile  in  breadth.  We  may  therefore 
fiiirly  estimate  the  whole  plain  at  two  geographical  miles  long, 
and  ranging  in  breadth  from  one  third  to  two  thirds  of  a  mile  ;  or 
as  equivalent  to  a  surface  of  at  least  one  square  mile.     This  space 

Btonds  npon  it,  and  tliere  is  aaid  once  to  Abulfeda  have  only  JcSei  Tflr  and  ei-TUr; 

liave  been  a  convent  tliere;   wlienoe  it3  see  Edriei  ed.  Janbert,  p,  S32.    Abulfed. 

present  name.  Arabia,  in  Geogr.  vet.  Scriptorea  Minores 

'  The  euppoaed  Ibn  Hunkal  about  the  ed.  Hudson,  Oson.  1712.     Tom.  III.  p.  7-1 

olfventh  oenturj  writes    Tar  Sma';    sea  eq. 
Onsfllej's  Ebn  Haukal  p.  29. — Edrisi  and 
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18  nearly  doubled  by  the  recess  so  often  mentioned  on  the  west, 
and  by  the  broad  and  level  area  of  Wady  esh-Sheikh  on  the 
ea^t,  which  issues  at  right  angles  to  the  plain,  and  is  eijually  in 
view  of  the  front  and  summit  of  the  present  Horeb. 

The  examination  of  this  afternoon  convinced  us,  that  here 
was  space  enough  to  satisfy  all  the  requisitions  of  the  Scriptural 
narrative,  so  far  as  it  relates  to  the  assembhng  of  the  congrega- 
tion to  receive  the  law.  Here  too  one  can  see  the  fitness  of  the 
injunction,  to  set  bounds  around  the  mount,  that  neither  man 
nor  beast  might  approach  too  near,'  The  encampment  before 
the  mount,  as  has  been  before  suggested,  might  not  improbably 
include  only  the  head-quarters  of  Moses  and  the  elders,  and  of  a 
portion  of  the  people  ;  while  the  remainder,  with  their  flocks, 
were  scattered  among  the  adjacent  valleys. 

The  reader  wQl  I  hope  pardon  these  topographical  details  in 
a  region  so  interesting.  They  wiU  help  him  the  better  to  under- 
stand the  map,  and  prevent  the  necessity  of  many  repetitions. — 
It  was  late  when  we  returned  to  the  convent  ;  we  found  the 
entrances  to  the  garden  closed ;  and  were  again  drawn  up  through 
the  high  door  in  the  wall. 

Sunday,  March  25(i^.  Having  expressed  a  desire  to  attend 
the  service  in  the  great  church  this  morning,  we  were  welcomed 
to  it,  with  the  remark,  that  this  was  something  unusual  with 
travellers.  We  had  already  been  invited  to  breakfast  afterwards 
with  the  fraternity  in  the  refectory.  The  service  commenced 
in  the  church  at  7  o'clock,  and  continued  an  hour  and  a  half. 
It  was  simple,  dignified,  and  solemn,  consisting  in  great  part  in 
the  reading  of  the  Gospels,  with  the  touching  responses  and 
chants  of  the  G-reek  ritual.  The  associations  of  Sinai  came 
strongly  in  aid  of  the  calm  and  holy  influence  of  the  service  ; 
and  every  thing  tended  to  awaken  in  the  breast  feelings  of  vene- 
ration and  devotion.  The  antique  yet  simple  grandeur  of  the 
church  is  also  imposing.  The  monks  seemed  each  to  have  his 
particular  seat  or  stall ;  and  two  very  old  men  struck  mo  in 
particular,  who  chanted  the  responses  and  Kyrie  eleison  with 
great  simplicity  and  apparent  fervour.  The  service  included 
also  the  high  mass,  or  consecration  of  the  sacrament  of  the 
Lord's  supper.  But  the  monks  did  not  commune ;  only  one 
stranger,  a  Greek  from  Tflr,  partook  of  it.  Just  at  the  close 
of  the  service,  Father  Neophytus,  the  prior,  as  a  mark  of  special 
favour,  called  us  of  his  own  aecord  into  the  sacristy  and  showed 
us  the  relics  of  St.  Catharine  ;  whose  body  the  monks  suppose 
to  have  been  transported  by  angels  from  Alexandria  to  the  sum- 
mit of  the  mountain  which  now  bears  her  name.     The  relics 

'  Esod.  19,  13.  13. 
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consist  of  a  skull  and  hand,  set  in  gold  and  embossed  ■with 
jewels. 

Wc  now  repaired  to  the  refectory,  and  were  seated  at  the 
long  table  next  below  the  priests  ;  the  lay  brethren  and  pilgrims 
taldng  their  seats  still  further  down.  The  table  was  neat,  and 
without  a  cloth  ;  some  of  the  lai^r  vessels  were  of  tinned  cop- 
per ;  but  the  plates,  spoons,  basins,  mugs,  and  porringers  for 
drinting,  were  all  of  pewter.  An  orange  and  half  a  lemon  lay- 
by each  plate,  with  a  portion  of  coarse  bread.  After  a  grace,  a 
large  basin  of  eoup  or  stew,  made  of  herbs  and  a  species  of 
lai^  shell-fish,  was  set  on  ;  from  which  each  helped  himself  at 
will.  This  with  a  few  plates  of  olives  and  raw  beans  soaked  in 
water  till  they  sprout,  formed  the  whole  repast.  The  good 
monks  seemed  to  eat  with  relish  ;  and  some  of  the  very  old  ones 
set  away  their  plates  with  the  remains  of  these  tid-bits  in 
draweis  beneath  the  table.  During  the  meal  the  young  monk 
or  deacon,  whom  we  had  met  with  on  the  way,  read  from  a  small 
pulpit  a  sermon  or  homily  in  modem  Greek,  in  praise  of  Chrysos- 
tom  On  us  ng  fi  ra  the  me'd  i  taper  was  lighted  on  a  small 
table  at  tht,  head  of  the  i  ra  ii )  md  which  all  gathered,  and  a 
prayei  was  aid  over  i  piece  t  bread  ind  a  very  small  cup  of 
Wine  These  w  re  tl  en  earned  around  to  all  stfinding ;  every 
one  (including  ourselves)  bieaking  oft  a  morsel  of  the  bread  and 
tast  ng  the  wme  Th  s  was  exj  lamed  to  we  aa  a  sort  of  love- 
feaat  a  mere  sj  mb  1  of  the  enjoyment  of  wine,  of  which  the 
monks  are  n  t  jtinittelly  their  rules  to  drink.  The  ceremony 
howe-i  er  has  no  reference  to  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  supper ; 
as  la  been  erroneously  supjosed  by  some  travellers.'  After 
this  n  leav  ng  the  ro  m  each  one  received  separately  the  bene- 
diction of  the  fiipenor  and  we  all  retired  to  the  adjacent 
ancient  piazzi  wheie  coffee  wis  handed  iiund  ;  the  deacon  fol- 
lowmg  and  continuing  his  reidmg  the  whole  time. — There  was 
a  simph  ity  and  senousaess  dunng  the  whole  repast  and  its  ac- 
companiments which  weie  qmte  }  leas  n" 

Aiter  in  ho  ii  oi  two  thi^  su^  enor  cime  and  took  us  to  visit 
the  difteient  ].arts  of  the  interior  of  the  convent.  We  now 
saw  the  great  church  with  more  ittention.  It  is  massive  and 
sohd,  dating  from  the  time  ot  the  emperor  Justinian,  about  the 
middle  of  the  sixth  century ;  although  it  has  since  received 
many  additions  and  repairs.  The  alcove  over  the  altar  exhibits 
in  mosaic  a  large  picture  of  the  Transfiguration,  said  to  be  of 
the  same  date  with  the  church  itself;  and  also  portraits  of  Jus- 
tinian and  his  wife.  This  has  been  copied  by  Lahorde,  There 
are  many  paintings  of  saints,  great  and  email ;  and  the  church 

'  See  Incident  of  Travel  in  Arabia  Fetrsa,  etc.  by  Mr.  Slepbena. 
Vol.  I.— 0  i.  142-144 
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is  richly  furaislied  with  silver  lamps  suspended  around  the  altar 
and  in  various  parts.  The  floor  is  very  neatly  paved  with  marble 
of  different  colours,  wrought  into  figures  ;  and  was  said  to  have 
teen  laid  only  soine  sixty  or  seventy  years  ago.'  The  eeiJing 
had  been  quite  lately  repaired.  Back  of  the  altar  we  were 
shown  the  chapel  covering  the  place  where  the  turning  hush 
is  said  to  have  stood,  now  regarded  as  the  most  holy  spot  in  the 
peninsula  ;  and  as  Moses  put  off  his  shoes  in  order  to  approach 
it,  so  all  who  now  vieit  it  must  do  the  same.  The  spot  is 
covered  with  silver,  and  the  whole  chapel  richly  carpeted.  Near 
by,  they  show  also  the  well  from  which  (as  they  say)  Moses 
watered  Jethro's  flocta.  Besides  the  great  church,  there  are 
twenty-four  chapels  °  in  different  parts  of  the  convent ;  some  of 
which  formerly  belonged  to  the  Latins  ; '  and  some  also  earlier 
to  the  Syrians,  Armenians,  and  Copts.  At  present  all  are  in 
the  hands  of  the  Greeks.  Several  were  opened  for  us,  but  they 
contain  nothing  remarkable  ;  and  the  daily  masses  which  were 
formerly  lead  in  them,  are  now  neglected.  We  understood,  that 
mass  was  at  present  read  only  occasionally  on  festival  days  in 
some  of  the  more  important  ones.  Not  far  from  the  great  church 
stands  also  a  Muhammedan  moslc,  lai^e  enough  for  two  hun- 
dred worshippers  ;  a  curious  memoiial  of  the  tolerance  or  policy 
of  former  tenants  of  the  monastery.  It  has  now  fallen  into  dis- 
use, the  convent  being  rarely  visited  by  Muslim  pilgrims,^ 

We  were  now  taken  up  and  down  through  several  of  the  lit- 
tle courts  and  many  winding  corridors  ;  the  whole  convent  in- 
deed being  a  labyrinth  of  blind  passages.  The  cells  of  the  monks 
are  in  different  parts,  along  these  corridors.  They  are  small 
and  mean,  and  wholly  without  comfort ;  being  furnished  simply 
with  a  mat  and  rug,  spread  upon  a  raised  part  of  the  floor  for  a 
bed,  and  perhaps  a  wooden  chair,  but  no  table,  Bhops,  or  rather 
places  for  working  in  the  open  air,  we  saw  in  several  parts,  with 
tools  rude  and  more  ancient  than  the  arms  that  now  wield  them. 
They  make  use  of  hand-mills  ;  but  have  also  a  larger  mill  turned 
by  a  donkey.  The  archbishop's  room,  as  it  is  called,  is  large 
and  better  than  the  rest,  having  been  once  tolerably  furnished. 
It  is  hung  with  several  porti'aits  ;  one  a  likeness  of  the  present 
archbishop,  who  was  also  until  recently  patriarch  of  Ooustanti- 
DopI       In  this  room  is  kept  a  beautiful  manuscript  of  the  four 

'  Poeockewaa  told  tho  samo  in  173b,  ii  1716,  with  a  picture  of  Lonia  XIV; 

TcttvelB,  I.  p.  ISO.  fol,  Nouv   Memoires  dea  Miss,  dans  le  Levant, 

'  BurckWdt  says  twenty-Eeven  ,   th«  I   p    8     Pococlte   also  speaks  of'  it  in 

Prefect  of  UiaFrai.dsttuie,  seventten.  17J8,  Trsveis  I.  p.  154.  foL 

■  Wlian  Mouoonys    was    hew,    AD  '  According  to  some  oM  Arabic  records 

1647,  there  was  slall  a  Eomau  Cathihc  preserved  in  tha   convent  and  read  by 

cbapelneac  the  strmi^ra' rooms,  in  which  Barckhardt,  this  niofilt   appears   to  have 

one    of  his  compaiiio  .a  oelebnited  Lahn  e-^isted  before  A.  H.  7SS,  or  A.  13.  1381. 

mass  ;  Voyages  I.  p.  TM,     Sici-jd  sai    it  Tinvela  jii  Syria,  etc.  p.  543. 
i.  144,  145 
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Gospels,  written  on  Tellum  in  double  columns  with  letters  of 
gold  ;  the  form  of  the  letters  being  the  same  as  in  the  Alexan- 
drine manuscript,  The  Gospel  of  John  stands  first ;  and  there 
seemed  to  he  no  date.  It  was  said  to  have  been  presented  to 
the  convent  by  an  emperor  Theodosius  ;  perhaps  the  third  of 
that  name  ia  the  e^hth  century.'  We  were  also  shown  a  copy 
of  the  Greek  Psalter  written  on  twelve  duodecimo  pages  by  a 
female.  The  hand  was  neat ;  hut  needed  a  microscope  to  read 
it. — Near  this  room  is  the  small  church  said  (like  so  many 
others)  to  have  been  built  by  Helena. 

The  library  is  in  another  (quarter,  in  a  room  furnished  with 
shutters,  which  like  the  door  are  very  rarely  opened.  The 
printed  books  are  mostly  in  Greek  and  very  old ;  the  library 
being  rich  in  Incunabukt,  hut  possessing  very  few  modem  hooks, 
except  some  copies  of  the  Scriptures  from  the  British  and 
Foreign  Bible  Society,  presented  by  a  missionary.  These  rest 
here  now  in  the  same  undisturbed  quiet,  which  the  Aldine  Sep- 
tuagint  has  enjoyed  for  centuries.  I  made  an  estimate  of  the 
whole  number  of  books  by  counting  the  shelves  and  the  volumes 
on  two  or  three  ;  and  found  it  in  this  way  to  be  about  fifteen 
hundred  volumes.  Burckhardt  makes  fifteen  hundred  Greek 
books,  and  seven  hundred  Arabic  manuscripts  ;  which  latter  he 
examined  without  finding  any  thing  of  much  value.'  The 
library  is  utterly  neglected  ;  private  reading  forming  no  part  of 
the  duties  or  pleasures  of  these  worthy  fathei^. 

"With  evident  reluctance,  the  superior  conducted  us  to  the 
tomb,  or  rather  charnel-house  of  the  convent,  situated  near  the 
middle  of  the  garden.  We  inferred  from  his  conversation,  that 
travellers  who  have  visited  it,  have  sometimes  wounded  the  feel- 
ings of  the  monks  by  their  remarks,  or  by  exhibiting  disgust  or 
horror  at  the  ghastly  spectacle.  The  building  is  half  subter- 
ranean, consisting  of  two  rooms  or  vaults  ;  one  containing  the 
bones  of  priests  and  the  other  those  of  lay  monks.  The  dead 
bodies  are  first  laid  for  two  or  three  years  on  iron  grates  in 
another  vault ;  and  then  the  skeletons  are  broken  up  and  re- 
moved to  these  chambers.  Here  the  bones  are  laid  together  in 
regular  piles,  the  arms  in  one,  the  legs  in  another,  the  ribs  in  a 
third,  etc.  The  bones  of  priests  and  laymen  are  piled  separately 
in  the  different  vaults  ;  except  the  skulls,  which  are  thrown  pro- 
miscuously together.  The  bones  of  the  archbishops,  whose  bodies 
are  always  brought  hither  with  their  clothing  and  property  after 
death,  are  kept  separately  in  small  wooden  boxes.  The  skeleton 
of  one  saint  was  pointed  out  to  us  ;  and  also  those  of  two  asce- 
tics, who  are  said  to  have  lived  as  hermits  in  the  adjacent  moun- 
'  Tischenilovf  in  1.844  was  uimble  to  got  sight  of  this  manuscript;  KBias  I.  p.  240. 
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tain,  wearing  sbirta  of  mail  nest  the  body,  and  binding  them- 
selves  together  by  the  leg  with  an  iron  chain,  parts  of  which  are 
here  preserred.'  This  is  emphatically  the  house  of  Death, 
where  he  has  now  sat  enthroned  for  centtiries,  j'eceiving  every 
year  new  victims,  until  the  chambers  are  nearly  filled  up  with 
this  assembly  of  the  dead.  It  must  be  a  solemn  feeling,  one 
would  think,  with  which  the  monks  repair  to  this  spot,  and  look 
upon  these  relics  of  mortality,  their  predecessors,  their  brethren, 
their  daily  companions,  all  present  here  before  them  in  their  last 
earthly  shape  of  ghastliness ;  with  whom  too  their  own  bones 
must  so  soon  in  like  manner  he  mingled  piecemeal,  and  be  gaaed 
Upon  perhaps  like  them  by  strangers  from  a  distant  world.  I 
know  of  no  place  where  the  living  and  the  dead  come  in  closer 
contact  with  each  other  ;  or  where  the  dread  summons  to  pre- 
pare for  death,  rises  with  a  stronger  power  before  the  mind.  Yet 
the  monks  seemed  to  regard  the  whole  as  an  every-day  matter, 
to  which  their  minds  have  become  indifferent  from  long  habit, 
if  not  from  levity.  There  was  a  stillness  in  their  manner,  but 
no  solemnity. 

In  the  afternoon  we  were  left  undisturbed  to  the  enjoyment 
of  our  own  thoughts,  and  our  own  more  private  exercises  of  de- 
votion. Thus  passed  to  us  the  Christian  Sabhath  amid  this 
stem  sublimity  of  nature,  where  the  Jewish  Sabbath  was  of  old 
proclaimed  to  Israel  We  were  here  in  the  midst  of  one  of  the 
oldest  monastic  communities  on  earth ;  where  however  all  we 
flaw  and  heard  tended  only  to  confirm  the  melancholy  truth,  that 
through  the  burden  of  human  infirmity,  even  the  holiest  and 
most  spirit-stirring  scenes  soon  lose  by  habit  their  power  to  ele- 
vate and  cahn  the  soul. 

The  prior  returned  to  us  in  the  evening,  as  we  sat  at  tea, 
and  accepted  the  cup  wo  proffered  him,  on  condition  that  it 
should  he  without  milk  ;  it  being  now  the  fast  of  Lent,  during 
which  the  tasting  of  every  animal  substance  is  strictly  avoided. 
A  tea-spoon  which  had  been  dipped  in  milk,  was  sent  out  to  be 
washed  for  his  use  ;  but  in  order  to  be  on  the  safe  side,  he  chose 
even  then  to  stir  his  tea  with  the  handle  of  the  spoon. 

Monday,  Mwrch  26iA.  Our  plan  had  been  laid  to  devote 
this  and  the  following  day  to  the  ascent  of  Jebel  Musa  and  St. 
Catharine  ;  and  the  superior  had  taken  us  into  such  iavour,  as 
to  announce  his  intention  of  accompanying  us  at  least  for  the 
first  day.  This,  he  said,  was  an  honour  he  had  never  shown  to 
any  traveller,  except  a  French  archbishop ;  whose  name  and 

'  Ab  BdTokliardt  heard  the  story,  Iheae  in  1684,  "  two  trothers,  sons  of  aa  em- 

waretwo  "Indian prinoes ; "  p.  564.    Mon-  panirofConstanlanoplB,"Welt-BoBchauung, 

oonrs  in  1647  lias  it,  "  two  sons  of  n  king  p.  108.     So  also  Van  Egmond  and  Hey- 

<rf  Ethiopia,"  I.  p.  236  ;  and  Neitzscliila  man  about  A,  D.  1720 ;  Keiien  O.  p.  174. 

i.  Ii7.  148 
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title  however  we  found  in  the  album  as  a  Romisli  bishop  in 
partibus  from  Syria.'  Nor  was  this  civility  on  the  part  of  the 
superior  perhaps  quite  so  disinterested,  as  he  was  willing  to  have 
it  appear ;  for  it  came  out,  that  he  wished  to  take  along  two 
younger  monka,  new  comers,  in  order  to  make  them  acijuaanted 
with  the  holy  places,  so  that  they  might  hereafter  accompany 
travellers  and  pilgrims  as  guides  ;  there  being  at  present  only 
one  monk  besides  the  prior  who  knew  them  all,  and  hctold  and 
infirm,  It  was  arranged  that  we  should  to-day  visit  Jebel  Milsa 
and  the  more  northern  brow  of  Horeb ;  sleep  at  the  convent  el- 
Arba'in  ;  and  thence  ascend  St,  Catharine  to-morrow.  Accord- 
ingly, the  provisions  and  other  things  for  the  night  were  sent 
round  through  the  valley  to  el-Arba'in,  while  we  took  with  us 
over  the  mountain  only  such  articles  as  were  necessary  for  the 
day.  We  made  in  all  a  larger  party  than  was  desirable  ;  our- 
selves and  servants,  the  superior  with  the  two  noviciates  and 
pilgrim  who  had  passed  us  on  the  way,  (the  two  former,  it 
seemed,  being  the  persons  to  he  initiated  as  future  guides,)  and 
two  Arabs  of  the  Jebeliyeh,  serfii  of  the  convent,  who  carried  the 
articles  we  took  with  us.  The  convent  has  the  monopoly  of 
providing  guides  and  attendants  for  all  persons  visiting  the  sa- 
cred places  ;  and  employs  for  this  purpose  its  own  serfs,  paying 
them  a  trifle  in  grain  or  bread,  and  charging  to  travellers  a  much 
higher  rate.  There  are  two  regular  Ghaflrs  for  travellers,  or 
guides  general ;  one  an  old  man,  'Aid,  who  was  with  us  only  to- 
day, and  the  other  Muharamed,  quite  a  youth.  Several  Arab 
children  also  followed  us  up  the  mountain,  with  no  other  motive 
than  to  get  a  bit  of  bread  for  their  pams. 

We  had  risen  early  in  order  to  set  off  in  good  season  ;  but 
the  variety  of  preparation  and  some  dQatoriness  on  the  part  of 
the  superior,  delayed  iis  until  a  late  hour.  We  at  length  issued 
from  the  northwest  entrance  of  the  garden  at  7^  o'clock,  and 
turning  to  the  left,  passed  along  above  and  back  of  the  convent. 
The  route  ascends  through  a  ravine  on  the  south  of  the  convent, 
running  up  obhquely  through  the  perpendicular  wall  of  the 
mountain  ;  and  the  course  from  the  convent  almost  to  the  head 
of  this  ravine  is  due  south.  The  path  leads  for  some  time  ob- 
liquely across  the  debris ;  and  where  it  begins  to  grow  steep,  has 
been  in  part  loosely  laid  with  large  stones,  like  a  Swiss  mountain 
road  ;  which  stones  serve  too  as  a  sort  of  steps.  In  some  places 
likewise  there  are  more  regular  steps,  but  merely  of  rough  stones 
in  their  natural  state.  It  is  usually  reported  that  there  were 
once  regular  steps  all  the  way  to  the  summit ;  but  this,  like  so 

'  The  prior  tbrgot,  it  BeBnis,  that  te  had     tsin  tie  year  before ;  see  Sehu'bert's  Heise, 
accompanied  Schubert   rhA   his  party  in     II.  p.  312. 
like  manner  to  the  summit  of  the  moua- 
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many  othur  stories,  would  eeem  to  be  only  an  exaggeration  of 
travellers.  At  least  every  appearance  at  present  testifies  to  the 
contrary.  In  many  parts  steps  would  he  unnecessary ;  and  then 
there  is  uo  trace  of  them.  In  other  places  where  they  are  most 
regular,  some  are  six  inches  high  and  others  nearly  or  quite  two 
feet.  Hence,  any  attempt  to  estimate  the  height  of  the  moun- 
tain from  the  pretended  numher  of  the  steps,  as  has  heen  done 
by  Shaw  and  others,  can  only  be  futile.  After  twenty-five  min- 
utes we  rested  at  a  fine  cold  spring  under  an  impending  rock ; 
the  water  of  which  is  said  to  he  carried  down  to  the  convent  by 
an  aqueduct.  It  is  called  Ma'yan  el-Jcbel,  the  Mountain  spring. 
At  8.25  we  reached  a  small  rude  chapel,  still  in  the  ravine,  dedi- 
cated to  the  Virgin  of  the  Ikonomos.  Here  the  monira  lighted 
tapera  and  burnt  incense,  as  they  did  in  all  the  chapels  to  which 
we  came  afterwards.  The  superior,  being  sixty-five  years  of  age 
and  somewhat  heavy,  had  to  reat  often  ;  and  this  made  our  pro- 
gress slow.  Here  and  at  all  the  subsequent  holy  places,  while 
we  rested,  he  related  the  legend  attached  to  each  spot. 

The  story  belonging  to  this  chapel  was  as  follows  :  In  former 
days,  he  said,  the  monks  were  so  annoyed  with  fleas,  and  had 
so  few  pilgrims,  that  they  determined  to  abandon  the  convent. 
They  all  went  in  procession  to  make  their  last  visit  to  the  holy 
places  of  the  mountain ;  and  when  near  the  top,  the  Virgin 
suddenly  appeared  to  them,  bidding  them  not  to  depart,  for  pil- 
grims should  never  fail,  fleas  should  disappear,  and  the  plague 
should  never  visit  them.  At  the  same  time  that  they  thus  saw 
the  Virgin  higher  up  the  mountain,  she  appeared  also  to  the  Iko- 
nomos on  this  spot.  When  the  monliB  returned  home,  they 
found  a  caravan  of  pilgrims  actually  arrived ;  the  plague  has 
never  since  been  here  ;  and  (according  to  them)  fleas  do  not 
exist  in  the  convent ;  though  in  this  latter  particular,  our  own 
experience  did  not  exactly  justify  so  unconditional  a  praise  of 
the  Virgin.' 

The  path  now  turns  nearly  west  and  passes  up  out  of  the  ra- 
vine by  a  steep  ascent.  At  the  top  is  a  portal  which  we  reached  at 
8|  o'clock ;  and  ten  minutes  afterwards  another,  through  which 
is  the  entrance  to  the  small  plain  or  basin,  which  here  occupies  the 
top  of  the  lofty  ridge  between  the  valley  of  the  convent  and  that 
of  el-Lcja.     At  these  portals,  in  the  palmy  days  of  pilgrimage, 

'  The  old  travellers  of  the  fifteenth  and  aon  or  idsion  ;  and  so  powerM  was  the 

sistaenth  centuries,  Tnoher,  BrBjdenbach,  proteiitioii  affbrded  in  those  days,  tJiat  al- 

F.  Fahri,  Wormbaer,   and  others,  relate  though  thefa  inaeets  were  very   Ironble- 

the  same  storj,  almost  as  if  they  copied  some  withont  the  walls  of  the  convent, 

one  from  another ;  and  make  it  refer  to  yet  if  brought  within,  they  died   imme- 

"  serpents,  toads,  and  other  poisonous  rep-  diately ;  p.  6S  aq,  Beiasb.  des  heil.  landes, 

tiles   and   vermin."     But  do  Sachem   in  p.    840.     William    of    Baldensel  (A.    !>. 

A.  D.  1833-50,  heard  it  of  "gnats,  wasps,  1336)   professes  to  have   seen   them   dia 

and  fleas;"  thongh  without  any  proccs-  when  thus  brought  in,  with  ii is  own  eyes, 
i,   150,  151    . 
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priests  ■were  Etationed  to  confess  pilgrims  on  their  way  up  the 
mountain ;  and  aU  the  old  travellers  relate  that  no  Jew  could 
pass  through  them.  At  this  point  we  saw  for  the  first  time  the 
peak  of  Sinai  or  Jebel  Mftsa  <5ii  our  left,  and  the  higher  eummit 
of  St.  Cathariue  in  the  southwest  beyond  the  deep  valley  el-Leja. 
At  9  o'clock  we  reached  the  well  and  tall  cypress  tree  in  the 
plain  or  basin,  ■whore  we  rested  for  a  time  ;  the  prior  distributing 
to  all  a  portion  of  hread.  After  this  allowance,  the  Arab  chil- 
dren who  had  thus  fer  hung  about  us,  went  back.  Burckhardt 
speaks  of  this  well  as  a  stone  tank,  which  receives  the  winter 
rains.  "We  understood  it  at  the  time  to  be  a  well  of  living 
water,  and  such  is  its  appearance,  being  of  very  considerable 
depth  and  regularly  stoned  up  in  the  ■usual  form  of  a  deep  -well. 
Near  by  ia  a  rock  with  many  Arabic  inscriptions,  recording  the 
visits  of  pilgrims.  The  lone  cypress  tree  with  its  dark  foliage  is 
(Xuite  an  interesting  addition  to  this  wild  spot,' 

This  little  plain  is  about  twelve  or  thirteen  hundred  feet 
above  the  valleys  below,  extending  quite  across  the  ridge  ;_  and 
from  it  towards  the  west  a  path  descends  to  the  conveiit  el- 
Arba'in  in  Wady  el-Leja.  On  the  right,  clusters  of  rocks  and 
peaks  from  two  to  four  hundred  feet  higher  than  this  basin, 
extend  for  nearly  two  miles  towards  the  K.  N.  W.  and  termi- 
nate, in  the  bold  front  which  overhangs  the  plain  er-Edhah  north 
of  the  convent.  This  is  the  present  Horeb  of  Christians.  On 
the  left,  due  south  from  the  well,  rises  the  higher  peak  of  Sinai, 
or  Jebel  Musa,  about  seven  hundred  feet  above  the  basin  and 
nearly  a  mile  distant.  A  few  rods  from  the  well,  where  the 
ascent  of  Sinai  begins,  is  a  low  mde  building  containing  the 
chapels  of  Elijah  and  Elisha.  Here  was  evidently  once  a  small 
monastery ;  and  the  older  travellera  speak  also  of  a  chapel  of 
the  Virgin.  In  that  of  Elijah  the  monks  show  near  the  altar  a 
hole  just  large  enough  for  a  man's  body,  which  they  say  is  the 
cave  where  the  prophet  dwelt  in  Horeb.°  Tipers  were  l^hted 
and  incense  burnt  in  both  these  chapels.  The  ascent  hence  is 
steeper,  though  not  difficult.  Thei-e  are  steps  foi  i  great  j  art 
of  the  way,  merely  rough  stones  thrown  tD^ether ,  ind  m  no 
part  of  the  ascent  of  the  whole  mountain  aie  the}  hewn,  or  cut 
in  the  rock,  as  is  said  by  Burckhardt.^ 

In  Niebuhr's  time  there  were  here  two  ton,  Tjiahop  of  Clogher,  ia  a  Letter  to  the 

}firge  trees;  and  the  Prefeet  of  the  Fran-  Sooio^  of  Antiquaries,  Lond.  1753.     It  ia 

dsciuiB  in  Cairo  in  1733,  mentions  also  also  appended  to  the  recent  editions  of 

here,  "  two  cypress   trees  and  two  oUvB  Maundrell's  Jonmey  to  Jemsalem,  etc 
trees."     The  latter  also  speaks  of  the  well         '  1  Kings  19,  8.  9.     The  elevation  of 

as  a  "  coUaotioa  of- water  made  by  the  this  building  above  theconront  intho  val- 

winter  snowa  and  r^ns."     The  journal  of  ley  below,  is  j^veii  by  Schubert  at  1400 

this  Prefect  ia  iirat  mentioned  by  Pooocke  Paris  feet. 
(L  p.  Ii7.  fol.)  and  waa  afterwards  trans-         =  Page  565.-     ■ 
lated  into  Eiislisli  and  published  by  Clay- 

i.  151-153 
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Leaving  the  diapels  at  half  past  9  o'cloeh,  we  ascended 
slowly,  not  faihng  to  see  the  track  of  Muhammed's  camel  in  the 
rock  by  the  way ;  and  reached  the  summit  of  Jebel  Mflea  at 
twenty  minutes  past  ten.  Here  is  a  small  area  of  huge  rocts, 
ahout  eighty  feet  in  diameter,  highest  towards  the  east,  where  is 
a  little  chapel  almost  in  ruins,  formerly  divided  hetween  the 
Greeks  and  Latins  ;  while  towards  the  S,  W.  about  forty  feet 
distant  stands  a  small  ruined  moslc.  The  summit  and  also  the 
tody  of  this  part  of  the  mountain  are  of  coarse  gray  granite.'  On 
the  rocka  are  many  inscriptions  in  Arabic,  Greek,  and  Armenian, 
the  work  of  pilgrims.  In  the  chapel  are  the  names  of  many 
travellers  ;  and  I  found  here  a  pencd  note  of  Itilppell's  observa- 
tions. May  7th,  1831  ;  marking  the  time  12.15  ;  Barom.  21' 
7.6"  ;  Therm.  13^°  K.  or  62"  F.  At  half  past  ten  o'clock  my 
thermometer  stood  in  the  chapel  at  60°  F,— The  height  of  th:^ 
peak  above  the  sea,  according  to  the  observations  of  Buppell, 
compared  with  simultaneous  ones  at  Tttr,  is  7035  Paris  feet ; 
and  its  eleyation  above  the  convent  el-Arba'in  about  1670  feet.^ 
From  it  the  peak  of  8t.  Catharine  boars  S.  44°  W.  a  thousand 
feet  higher  ;  and  ESs  es-SQfsSfeb,  the  highest  among  the  peaks 
near  the  front  of  Horeb,  N.  22°  W.= 

My  first  and  predominant  feeling  while  upon  this  summit, 
was  that  of  disappointment.  Although  from  our  examination  of 
the  plain  er-E&hah  below,  and  its  correspondence  to  the  Scrip- 
tural narrative,  we  had  arrived  at  the  general  conviction  that 
the  people  of  Israel  must  have  been  collected  on  it  to  receive 
the  law  ;  yet  we  still  had  cherished  a  lingering  hope  or  feeling, 
that  there  might  after  all  be  some  foundation  for  the  long  series 
of  monkish  tradition,  which  for  at  least  fifteen  centuries  has 
pointed  out  the  summit  on  which  we  now  stood,  as  the  spot 
where  the  ten  commandments  were  so  awfully  proclaimed.  But 
Scriptural  narrative  and  monkish  tradition  are  very  different 
things ;  and  while  the  former  has  a  distinctness  and  definiteness, 
which  through  all  our  joumeyings  rendered  the  Bible  our  best 

■  Pooocko  correctly  romai'ts,  that  the  or  2071  foei  above  file"  ooavent  in  Wady 

"  north  part  of  Sinai  [Jebel  Mftsa]  ia  of  Shu'eib  ;  Knssegger  at  7097  Paris  feet,  or 

Ted  granite  for  above  balf  way  up ;  all  the  1983  feet  above  the  same  convent, 
rest  being  a  granite  of  a  yellaniidi  ground,        '  Other  bearings  from  Jebel  Mdm  were 

■Willi  small  black  grains   in  it,  aiid  the  as  follows:    Urn   Lani,    a  peak   beyond 

mountMn  at  a  dietance  appears  of  two  Wady  Sebii'iyeh,  N.  40°  E.    Um  'Alawy, 

OOloarB !  "  I.  p.  147.  foL     This  difference  connected  with  smaUer  peaks  ranning  to- 

of  colour  is  Bspocially  striting  as  seen  from  wards  the  eastern  gulf,  N.  73°  E,     Abu 

the  valley  el-L^a,  Mas'fld,  west  of  Wody  Wa'rah  S.  36°  E. 

'  Riippell'e  Eeise  in  Abyssinien,  1.  pp.  Jebel  Humr,  S.  87°  W,    Jebel  Tinia,  or 

118,  124.     I  follow  here  RiippoU'fl  niea-  Sumr  et^Tinia,    N.  62°  W.      Jebel  Fu- 

Surements  tbroaghout,  Iwcause  tbey  alons  ceia',  north  end,  N.  23°  W.     Jebel  ed- 

are  foucded  on  eoiresponding  observations  Deir  N.  21°  E.     Jebel  ez-Zebtr,  east  end, 

on  tha  Bca-eoast  at  TOr,     Schubert  gives  N.   35°   W.     el-BenSl^    or  cl-Janzeb,   N. 

the  height  of  Sinai  at  6T96.4  Paris  feet,  45°  W.     Island  of  Tirjin,  S.  31°  E. 

j.  153, 154 
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guide-'boolf,  we  found  the  latter  not  less  usually  and  almost 
regularly  to  be  but  a  baseless  fabric.  In  the  present  ct^e,  there 
is  not  the  slightest  reason  for  supposing  that  Moees  had  any 
thing  to  do  with  the  BUmmit  which  now  bears  his  name.  It  is 
three  miles  distant  from  the  plain  on  which  the  Israelites  must 
have  stood  ;  and  hidden  from  it  by  the  intervening  peaks  of  the 
modern  Horeb.  No  part  of  the  plain  is  visible  from  the  summit ; 
nor  are  the  bottoms  of  the  adjacent  valleys  ;  nor  is  any  spot  to 
be  seen  around  it,  where  the  people  could  have  been  assembled. 
The  only  point  in  which  it  is  not  immediately  surrounded  by 
high  moimtains,  is  towards  the  southeast,  where  it  sinks  down  pre- 
cipitously to  a  tract  of  naked  gravelly  hills.  Here,  just  at  its 
foot,  is  the  head  of  a  small  valley,  Wady  es-Seb^'iyeh,  running 
toward  the  northeast  beyond  the  mount  of  the  Cross  into  Wady 
.  esh-Sheikh  ;  and  of  another  not  larger,  called  el-Wa'rah,  run- 
ning southeast  to  the  Wady  Nusb  of  the  gulf  of '  Akabah  ;  but 
both  of  these  together  hardly  afford  a  tenth  part  of  the  space  con- 
tained in  er-Eahah  and  Wady  esh-Sheikh.'  In  the  same  direc- 
tion is  seen  the  route  to  Sherm  ;  and,  beyond,  a  portion  of  the 
gulf  of  'Akabah  and  the  little  island  Tiran  ;  while  more  to  the 
right  and  close  at  hand  is  the  head  of  el-Leja  among  the  hills. 
Ko  other  part  of  the  gulf  of  'Akabah  is  visible  ;  though  the 
mountains  beyond  it  are  seen.' 

Towards  the  southwest  and  west  tower  the  ridges  of  St.  Catha- 
rine and  Tlnia,  cutting  off  the  view  of  the  gulf  of  Suez  and 
the  whole  western  region  ;  so  that  neither  SerbSl  on  the  right, 
nor  the  loftier  Um  Shaumer  towards  the  left,  are  at  all  visible 
from  this  peak  of  Sinai.'  Indeed  in  almost  every  respect  the 
view  from  this  point  is  confined,  and  is  fer  less  extensive  and 
imposing  than  that  from  the  summit  of  St.  Catharine.  Only 
the  table  land  on  the  mountahi  of  the  Cross,  is  here  seen  nearer 
and  to  better  advantage  across  the  narrow  valley  of  Shu'eib. 
Neither  the  convent  from  which  we  had  come,  nor  that  of  el- 
Arba'in,  both  lying  in  the  deep  valleys  below,  were  visible.  To 
add  to  our  disappointment  old  Aid,  the  head  guide,  who  had 
been  selected  expressly  in  crder  to  tell  us  the  names  of  the 

'  See  more  in  Note  XIV,  end  ol  the  1831    p    4  0  sq     Euppcll   oorcectli  re- 

volame.  marks       The  proapoet  from  the  peak  of 

'  Brown  Bpeafca  of  having    eeen  the  Sinid  la  Iim  ted  in  the  enst    soutl     and 

whole  length  of  the  guJf  of  'Akabah  from  west,  by  higher  monutams     and  only  to 

Sinai ;  but  this  ia  an  impossibility     Tra  wards  the   north    one  looks  out  over  a 

velB,  ciii^.  XIV.  p.  179.  widely  extended   lundacape  "    Keisa    m 

'  Yet  Laborde  professes  to  have  =een  Abyss  men    I    p    US      Burckhwdt  waa 

from    it   Serbll,    Um   Shanmar,  and   the  prevented  br  a  tbiok  fog  (tom  seeing  even 

mountains  of  Africa  beyond-    It  inu^t  the  nearest  monntaina     Travels   eto   p. 

have  been  with  'the  mind's  eye.'   Voyage  6(>6  — fhe  'tateraei  ta  of  this  note  ha\e 

en  Arab.  Pet.  p.  68.  Engk   p.  312     A  eon  etimes  been  questioned    bnt  I  mn  f 

similar  exaggerated  account  is  given  bv  a^ai    as.  ert  tl   ir  entire  atouracj    whith 

Rnasogger;  Eee  Berghaus'  Ana.ilen,  Marz  is  also  mjmtast  f  ora  the  li-t  ot  beiimga 
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mountains  and  objects  around,  proved  to  know  veiy  little  about 
them,  and  often  answered  at  random.  In  short,  the  visit  to  the 
summit  of  Jebel  Musa,  was  to  me  the  least  satisfectory  incident 
in  our  whole  sojourn  at  Mount  Sinai, 

We  remained  upon  the  summit  nearly  two  and  a  half  hours. 
Leaving  it  at  12|  o'clock,  we  returned  to  the  cypress  tree  and 
well  near  the  chapel  of  Elijah.  From  this  poiat  a  path  leads 
south  of  west  over  the  little  plain,  and  descends  partly  by  steps 
to  the  convent  el-Arba'in  in  Wady  el-Leja.  We  determined, 
however,  to  visit  the  northern  brow  of  Horeb,  which  overlooks 
the  plain  er-Eahah  ;  and  took  a  route  towards  the  !N.  N.  W.  in 
order  to  reach  it.  As  we  left  the  well  for  this  purpose  at  IJ 
o'clock,  the  clouds  which  had  been  gathering  for  some  time, 
threatened  to  drench  ua  with  a  shower  of  rain.  The  drops  began 
to  fall  thinly  but  heavily ;  and  for  a  while  we  hoped  that 
BeshSrah'a  entreaties  for  rain  might  have  been  fulfilled  ;  even  at 
the  expense  of  our  hetag  counted  as  prophets  by  the  Arabs,  and 
getting  a  wet  skin  for  ourselves.  But  the  clouds  soon  passed 
away,  and  the  desert  remained  parched  and  thirsty  as  before. 

The  path  was  wild  and  rugged,  leading  over  rocks  and  wind- 
ing through  ravines  among  low  peaks.  In  fifteen  minutes  we 
came  to  a  small  round  basin  among  the  hills,  with  a  bed  of  soil 
iull  of  shrubs  ;  where  also  were  a  liollyhook  and  hawthorn,  and 
evident  traces  of  an  artificial  reservoir  for  water,  which  was  said 
formerly  to  have  boon  carried  down  to  the  convent.  Heit;  ataiidt* 
a  small  chapel  of  St.  John  the  Baptist.  Not  far  off  are  the 
cells  of  several  anchorites  cut  in  the  rock.  Twenty  minutes 
further  is  another  larger  basin,  surrounded  by  twelve  peaks,  and 
the  bottom  enclosed  by  a  low  wall ;  showing  that  it  was  once 
tilled  as  a  garden.  At  2  o'clock  we  reached  a  third  basin,  still 
deeper  and  more  romantic,  surrounded  by  a  like  number  of  higher 
peaks,  one  of  which  is  Kfis  es-SOfsfifeh,  the  highest  in  this  part 
of  the  mountain.  A  narrow  fissure  rune  out  northward  fi-om 
this  basin  towards  the  plain,  through  which  the  mountain  may 
be  ascended.  Here  a  willow  and  two  hawthorns  were  growing, 
with  many  shrubs  ;  and  in  all  this  part  of  the  mountains  were 
great  quantities  of  the  fragrant  plant  Ja'deh,  which  the  monks 
call  hyssop.  Here  is  a  small  chapel  dedicated  to  the  Virgin  of 
the  Zone,  Near  by  we  found  a  pair  of  horns  of  the  Beden  or 
Ibex,  left  behind  perhaps  by  some  hunter. 

While  the  monks  were  here  employed  in  lighting  tapers  and 
burning  incense,  we  determined  to  scale  the  almost  inaccessible 
peak  of  ea-Safe^feh  before  us,  in  order  to  look  out  upon  the 
plain,  and  judge  for  ourselves  as  to  the  adaptedness  of  this  part 
of  the  mount  to  the  circumstances  of  the  Scriptural  history. 
This  cliif  rises  some  fivo  hundred  feet  above  the  basin  ;  and  the 
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distance  to  the  suiaiiiit  is  more  than  half  a  mile.  We  first  at- 
tempted to  climb  the  side  in  a  direct  course  ;  hut  found  the 
rock  so  smooth  and  precipitous,  that  after  some  falls  and  more 
exposures,  we  were  obliged  to  give  it  up,  and  clamber  upwards 
alor^  a  steep  ravine  by  a  more  northern  and  circuitous  course. 
From  the  head  of  this  ravine,  we  were  able  to  climb  around  the 
face  of  the  northern  precipice  and  reach  the  top,  along  the  deep 
hollows  worn  in  the  granite  by  the  weather  dui-ing  the  lapse  of 
ages,  which  give  to  this  part,  as  seen  from  below,  the  appear- 
ance of  architectural  ornament. 

The  extreme  difficulty  and  even  danger  of  the  ascent,  was 
well  rewarded  by  the  prospect  that  now  opened  before  us.  The 
whole  plain  er-RShah  lay  spread  out  beneath  our  feet,  with  the 
adjacent  Wadys  and  mountains ;  while  Wady  esh-8heikh  on 
the  right,  and  the  recess  on  the  left,  both  connected  with,  and 
opening  broadly  from  er-Babah,  presented  an  area  which  serves 
nearly  to  double  that  of  the  plain.  Our  conviction  was  strength- 
ened, that  here  or  on  some  one  of  the  adjacent  cliffs  was  the 
spot,  where  the  Lord  "descended  in  fire"  and  proclaimed  the 
law.  Here  lay  the  plain  where  the  whole  congregation  might 
be  assembled ;  here  was  the  mount  that  could  be  approached  and 
touched,  if  not  forbidden ;  and  here  the  mountain  brow,  where 
alone  the  %htning3  and  the  thick  cloud  would  be  visible,  and 
the  thunders  and  the  voice  of  the  trump  be  heaid,  when  the 
Lord  "  came  down  in  the  sight  of  all  the  people  upon  Mount 
Sinai."  We  gave  ourselves  up  to  the  impressions  of  the  awful 
scene  ;  and  read  with  a  feeling  that  wiU  never  be  forgotten,  the 
sublime  account  of  the  transaction  and  the  commandments  there 
promulgated,  in  the  original  words  as  recorded  by  the  great 
Hebrew  legislator.' 

Between  es-SflfsSfch  and  the  plain  are  still  some  lower  peaks, 
overhanging  the  latter  more  directly,  which  we  were  desirous  to 
visit ;  but  the  time  did  not  permit.  Descending  therefore  to 
our  companions,  who  were  in  no  hurry,  we  returned  to  the  second 
basin  above  mentioned,  and  thence  at  ^.45  took  a  path  more  to 
the  r^ht.  At  4  o'clock  we  came  to  a  small  church  on  the 
western  brow  of  the  ridge,  dedicated  to  St.  Panteleemon.  The 
chape!  of  St,  Anne  mentioned  by  Pococke  and  other  travellers, 
we  did  not  see.  Hence  a  long  and  in  some  parts  steep  descent, 
about  southwest,  brought  us  at  a  c^uarter  past  5  o'clock  to  the 
convent  el-Arba'in,  where  we  were  to  lodge. 

This  monastery  is  said  to  have  received  its  name,  el-Arha'in, 
"  the  Forty,"  from  the  circumstance  that  the  Arabs  once  took  it 
by  surprise,  and  killed  the  forty  monks  who  were  its  inmates. 
Hence  it  is  called  by  the  older  travellers  the  convent  of  the 

'  Esod.  19,  9-2S,    20, 12-1. 
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Forty  Saints  or  Martyrs.'  Tradition  has  forgotten  the  time 
when  this  event  took  place  ;  hut  the  story  prohably  refers  to  the 
massacre  of  forty  hermits  around  Sinai  near  the  close  of  the 
fourth  century.'  A  large  plantation  of  olive  trees  extends  fer 
above  and  below  the  monastery  alonjf  the  valley,  which  is  narrow 
like  that  of  Shu'eib,  but  longer  and  less  desert.  Just  around 
the  buildings  is  also  a  gaiden  of  other  fruit  trees,  in  which  apple 
and  apricot  trees  were  in  blosBom ;  and  not  fax  off  is  a  small 
grove  of  tall  poplars,  here  cultivated  for  timber.  In  this  garden 
too  was  a  rill  ta  water ;  which  However  was  lost  after  a  few  rods. 
The  convent,  as  such,  has  been  deserted  for  several  centuries  ; 
yet  two  or  three  of  the  monks  usually  reside  here  for  a  time 
every  summer ;  though  even  this  custom  bad  been  neglected  for 
the  last  three  years.  A  family  of  Jebeliyeh,  or  serfs,  was  here  to 
keep  the  garden.  As  we  entereid,  the  sweet  voice  of  a  prattling 
Arab  child  struck  my  ear,  and  made  my  heart  thrill,  as  it  recalled 
the  thoughts  of  home.- — The  elevation  of  this  spot  above  the  sea, 
was  found  hy  Euppell  to  be  5366  Paris  feet." 

A  large  room,  the  best  in  the  building,  though  lighted  only 
by  the  door,  was  assigned  to  us,  in  which  our  beds  were  already 
spread  on  a  layer  of  fragrant  herbs.  A  fire  was  lighted  in  a 
corner  ;  and  we  found  it  quite  comfortable,  although  the  ther- 
mometer stood  at  65°  F.  Indeed  an  Arab  has  no  idea  of  pass- 
ing a  night  without  fire  at  any  sej^on.  The .  superior  and  his 
monts  occupied  a  room  in  another  part  of  the  building.  The 
good  father  spent  the  evening  in  our  apartment,  and  was  very 
social  and  communicative.  He  had  home  the  walk  of  to-day  so 
well,  that  he  was  determined  to  accompany  us  to-morrow  to  the 
summit  of  St.  Catharine,  We  had  here  a  curious  instance  of 
the  respect  in  which  he  is  held  by  his  Arab  serfs.  He  had  pulled 
off  his  shoes  and  was  sitting  with  bare  feet,  (for  he  like  the  other 
monks  wore  no  stockings,)  when  the  old  guide  'Aid  came  in  to 
bid  good  n^ht,  and  perceiving  his  situation  suddenly  kneeled 
down  and  kissed  his  toe.  Indeed,  it  seemed  to  be  quite  an  occar- 
sion  of  festivity  with  tfiese  Arabs,  to  meet  the  patriarchal  old 
man  so  far  abroad  out  of  the  convent  walls. 

Tuesday,  March  2'7th.  We  started  from  our  fragrant  couch 
at  early  dawn,  in  order  to  set  off  in  good  season  for  the  moun- 
tain.    But  here,  as  in  so  many  other  cases  where  aught  was  de- 

'  QuareBmiuB  II.  jn  996.  Tncher  of  '  See  fturther  on,  under  the  head  of 
Niimbarg  relates  this  story  in  A-  D.  "  Sinai  in  the  early  Christian  ages." 
1480;  as  also Banmgarten  in  1607,  lib.  I,  '  Reiae  in  Abyaainien,  L  p.  134.  From 
C  34.  These  travellore  foand  the  con-  a  oomparieon  ivith  Scbubort's  measure- 
Tent  deeertea,  as  now,  escept  by  two  or  ments,  it  wonld  appear  that  el-Arba'En 
-tliree  monks. — The  monks  tbemeelves,  as  lies  about  400  Paris  feet  higher  than  tha 
I  hare  since  learned,  Bomoliraes  refer  the  other  ooni-ent.  Tbia  difference,  however, 
name  to  the  Forty  Martyrs  of  Armenia.  scums  to  me  to  he  too  great, 
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pending  on  Arabs,  we  found  it  impossible  to  '  keep  the  word  of 
promise '  to  our  hopes.  Old  'Aid,  the  guide,  gave  out  at  atart- 
mg  ;  and  his  place  had  to  he  supplied  hy  a  youth,  Salim,  who 
overtook  ua  on  the  way,  and  proved  a  better  ^ide  than  the  old 
man.  We  thought  too  we  perceived  some  slight  symptoms  of 
abatement  in  the  good  superior's  zeal  for  undertaking  the  more 
arduous  task  which  awaited  us  to-day ;  and  at  our  su^estion  he 
concluded  to  remain  and  await  our  return. 

At  length  we  issued  from  the  garden  at  ten  minutes  past 
6  o'clock,  and  proceeded  S,  W.  by  S.  up  a  ravine  which  comes 
down  from  the  side  of  St.  Catharine,  called  ShiSlt  Mtisa,  '  Cleft 
of  Moses,'  from  a  deep  rent  in  the  mountain  at  its  head.  At  ten 
minutes  from  the  couvent  and  before  beginning  to  ascend,  the 
path  passes  between  two  large  rocks,  both  having  Sinaite  in- 
scriptions, and  one  of  them  quite  covered  with  them.  These 
Burckhardt  did  not  see ;  for  he  says  expressly,  that  there  are 
none  in  el-Leja  higher  up  than  the  rock  of  Moses,  which  lies  at 
some  distance  below  el-Arha'in.  We  found  none  afterwards. 
The  ravine  soon  becomes  narrow  and  precipitous,  and  the  way 
exceedingly  difficult ;  the  path  leading  over  stones  and  rocks  in 
their  natural  state,  which  have  never  been  removed  nor  laid  more 
evenly.  Indeed,  we  could  not  discover  all  day  the  slightest  trace, 
that  any  path  1^  ever  existed  here  with  steps,  or  laid  stones, 
like  that  which  leads  up  Jebel  Miisa.  At  7.25  we  reached  the 
fine  cold  spring  called  Ma'yan  esh-Shunn^r,  '  Partridge  foun- 
tain ; '  it  having  been  discovered,  as  they  say,  by  the  fluttering 
of  one  of  these  birds,  when  the  monks  were  bringing  down  the 
bones  of  St.  Catharine  from  the  mountain.  It  ia  on  a  shelf  of 
rock  imder  the  left-hand  precipice,  about  a  foot  in  diameter  and 
depth,  with  fine  cold  water  never  increasing  nor  diminishing. 
The  water  percolates  through  some  fissure  in  the  rock  into  a  na- 
tural reservoir  below,  where  it  is  found  in  considerable  ijuantity. 
Several  hawthorn  trees  (Arab.  Za'riir)  were  growing  in  the  vi- 
cinity. Directly  above  this  spot  is  the  deep  cleft  properly 
called  Shiik  Musa.  The  path  now  turns  S.  W.  by  W.  passing  up 
a  very  steep  ascent  for  a  time  ;  and  then  across  loose  debris  to 
the  top  of  the  main  ridge,  which  runs  up  towards  the  summit, 
here  bearing  8.  S.  W.  This  ridge  we  reached  about  8^  o'clock ; 
and  here  the  view  opened  towards  the  west  over  the  deep  va!- 
lep  below. 

We  now  kept  along  the  western  side  of  the  ridge,  beneath " 
the  brow,  where  the  mountain  side  slopes  rapidly  down  into  the 
depths  below,  and  is  covered  like  the  Wadys  with  tufts  of  herbs 
and  shrubs,  furnishii^  abundant  pasturage  for  the  flocks  of  the 
Bedawin,  as  well  as  for  the  troops  of  gazelles  and  mountain  goats 
(Beden)  which  haunt  these  wild  retreats.     The  Ja'dek  or  hys- 
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Bop  was  hero  in  great  plenty  ;  and  especially  the  fragrant  Za'ier, 
a  species  of  thyme,  Ocymum  zatarhendi  of  Forskal. '  This  vege- 
tation extends  quite  up  to  the  foot  of  the  highest  peak,  an 
immense  pile  of  huge  blocks  of  coarse  red  granite  thrown  pro- 
miscuously together.  Climbing  this  mass  of  rocks  with  diffl- 
culty  on  the  south  side,  we  reached  the  summit  at  a  quarter 
past  9  o'clock.  This  consists  of  two  small  knolls  or  elevations 
of  the  rocks ;  one  towards  the  east  on  which  stands  a  rude 
chapel ;  the  other  towards  the  west  a  few  feet  higher.  Accord- 
ing to  the  latest  ohservations  of  BiippeU,  similar  to  those  on 
Sinai,  the  height  of  this  mountain  is  8063  Paris  feet  above  the 
sea,  or  about  2700  feet  above  the  convent  el-Arba'in.*  Its  ele- 
vation therefore  is  1030  feet  greater  than  that  of  Jehel  Musa, 
The  sky  was  perfectly  clear,  and  the  air  cool.  A  cold  northwest 
wind  swept  fltfuUy  over  the  summit.  The  thermometer  stood 
in  the  shade  at  43°  F.  In  the  sun  it  rose  at  first  to  52°  ;  but 
as  the  gust  grew  strong,  it  sunk  to  48°  F. 

During  the  ascent,  I  had  found  myself  unwell ;  and  reached 
the  top  in  a  state  of  great  exhaustion,  "While  my  companion 
was  busy  in  cross-examining  the  guides  as  to  the  mountains  and 
places  in  view,  I  sought  out  a  sunny  and  sheltered  spot  among 
the  rocks,  where  I  lay  down  and  slept  sweetly  for  half  an  hour, 
and  awoke  greatly  refreshed. 

The  chief  motive  which  led  us  to  ascend  Jebel  Katherin,  was 
the  ho[ic  of  obtaining  a  more  distinct  and  extensive  view  of  the 
region  of  Sinai  and  of  the  peninsula.  Nor  were  our  hopes  dis- 
appointed. The  mountain  indeed  has  little  of  historical  inter- 
eat  ;  there  being  not  the  slightest  probability  that  it  had  any  con- 
nection with  the  giving  of  the  law  to  Israel,  But  the  prospect 
is  wide  and  magnificent,  comprehending  almost  the  whole  penin- 
sula. The  chief  interruption  of  the  view  is  by  Urn  Shaumer, 
bearing  S.  20°  W,,  a  sharp  granite  peak,  said  by  Burckhardt  to 
he  inaccessible,  and  perhaps  the  highest  point  in  the  peninsula. 
Jebel  Musa,  lying  N,  44''  F,  was  for  below  us,  and  appeared 
only  as  an  inferior  pealc  Towards  the  southeast  the  large  Wady 
Niisb  was  seen  (S.  62°  E.)  running  towards  the  eastern  gulf; 
of  which  also  a  much  lai^er  portion  was  visible  around  Sherm, 
than  from  Jebel  Milsa,  with  the  island  Tir^n  bearing  S.  35"  E, 
The  northern  part  of  this  gulf  could  not  ho  traced  ;  though  the 
Arabian  mountains  beyond  it  were  very  distinct.  A  mountain 
which  our  guides  called  Eas  Muhammed,  bore  S.  9°  E.  in  the 
general  direction  of  the  cape  of  that  name  ;  around  which,  and 
tothe  right  of  Um  Shaumer,  almost  the  whole  course  of  the  gulf 

■  Flora  Sg,  Ac.  p.  109,  110.  rine  at  8168  Paris  feet.     Scliiilicrt  did  not 

'  KeiBB  ill  Abyssinien,  I.  pp.  121,  124.     jiaceiid  tbis  mountaiD. 
Eussegijer  gives  tJie  height  of  St.  Ciitha- 
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of  Saez  was  Tisible,  with  the  African  mountains  heyond  ;  a  sil- 
very thread  of  waters  stretching  far  up  through  a  nailed  desert. 
Two  of  these  African  mouDtaine  were  very  distinct ;  one,  ez- 
Zeit,  bearing  S.  56°  W.  and  the  other  the  cone  of  Jebel  Ghdrib, 
bearing  S.  77°  W.  called  by  our  guides  the  mountain  of  the 
'Ababideh.  Between  the  western  gulf  and  the  mountains  of 
Sinai,  the  great  plain  el-K3.'a  was  spread  out,  extending  beyond 
Tflr ;  and  north  of  that  place  along  the  shore  was  seen  the  low 
range  of  limestone  mountains,  among  which  lies  the  sounding 
hill  Nakils.  Nearer  at  hand  were  many  dark  peaks  ;  and  among 
them  that  of  Madsus,  just  beyond  the  gardens  of  Bughsibigh, 
bearing  N.  78°  W,  and  a  peak  of  Jebel  Haweit,  N.  45°  W, 
Near  this  last  rises  Wady  Kibrin,  which  runs  off  to  Wady  Hi- 
bran.  More  distant  in  the  same  direction  lose  the  rugged  cliffs 
of  Serbai,  lying  between  N.  57°  W.  and  N.  70°  W.  while  farther 
to  the  right  were  seen  Sarbtit  e!-Jemel,  el-Ben4t,  and  ez-Zebir, 
In  the  north,  the  great  Bandy  plain  er-Kamleh  was  seen  stretch- 
ing far  along  the  base  of  the  high  level  ridge  of  et~Tih  ;  and  wo 
were  shown  the  point  where  this  mountain  separates  into  two 
parallel  ridges,  hearing  from  us  about  north.  Towards  the  east- 
ern quarter,  between  us  and  the  whole  length  of  the  gulf  of 
'Akabah,  the  eye  wandered  over  a  sea  of  mountains,  black,  abrupt, 
naked,  weather-worn  peaks ;  a  fitting  spot  where  the  very  genius, 
of  desolation  might  erect  hia  horrid  throne. — Below  us,  just  at 
the  western  foot  of  St.  Catharine,  a  valley  caUod  Um  KSr^ 
was  seen  running  northwards  ;  while  another,  ez-Zuweitin, 
having  a  succession  of  gardens,  passes  down  from  the  right  near 
the  base  of  el-Humr,  to  join  it.  .  The  Wady  thus  formed  is 
called  TuMh,  and  runs  down  between  the  mountains  of  Seru 
N.  15°  W.  and  Tinia  N.  26°  W.  apparently  joining  the  Eiidh- 
wSh  and  so  flowing  off  to  Wady  SoMf,  Jebel  el-Humr  was  be- 
low us  in  the  direction  N.  3°  E.  Jebel  Tinia  was  also  called  by 
our  guides  SQmr  et-Tinia.' 

We  found  that  our  guides  of  to-day  and  yesterday,  both  old 
and  young,  know  very  httle  of  distant  mountains  and  objects  ; 
while  they  were  femiliarly  accLuainted  with  those  near  at  hand. 
It  was  only  after  long  and  repeated  examination  and  cro8s-C[ues- 
tioning,  that  my  companion  could  be  sure  of  any  correctness  as 
to  more  remote  objects  ;  since  at  first  they  often  gave  answers  at 

'  Otbcr  bearings  from  Jebel  Kfttheriu  80°  E.    Zeb!r,  another  peak  of  St.  Cathn- 

weiB  the  following :    Jebel  ed-Deir,  N.  rine  near  at  hand,  S.  12°  E.    Muheirid 

86°E.    UiaLftuz,N.41°E.   Um'Alawy,  el-Kunas,  S.  6°  E.  and  al-'Odha,  S.  10°  W, 

N.  63°  E.   el-Habeshy,  fucthBr  distant,  N,  both  connected  with  Um  Shaomer.    Fera' 

66°  E.    Urk  ez-Zaglecflh,  a  long  ridge  Snwad,  S.  26°  W.  and  aa-Sik,  S.  77°  W.; 

b^oad  Um  'Alawy,  north  end,  N.  87°  E. ;  dark  peaks  nearer  St.  Catharine.     el-Be- 

Bonth  end,   S.  80"  E.     Abu  Mas'i'id,  be-  njt,  N.  45°  W.     ez-Zehir,  west  end,  N. 

tweea  the  Wadys  NSsb  and  Wa'rab,  S.  40°  W.;  east  end,  S.  W  W. 
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random,  wliich  they  afterwards  modified  or  took  back.  The 
young  man  SSlim  was  the  most  intelligent  of  the  whole.  After 
all  our  paina,  many  of  the  names  we  obtained  were  different  from 
those  which  Burckhardt  heard  ;  although  hia  guides  apparently 
were  of  the  same  trihe. — A  tolerably  certain  method  of  finding 
any  place  at  will,  is  to  ask  an  Arab  if  its  name  exists.  He  is 
Bure  to  answer  Yes  ;  and  to  point  out  some  spot  at  hand  as  its 
location.  In  this  way,  I  have  no  doubt,  we  might  have  found 
Eephidim,  or  Marah,  or  any  other  place  wc  chose  ;  and  such  is 

Erobably  the  mode  in  which  many  ancient   names  and  places 
ave  been  discovered  by  travellers,  which  no  one  has  ever  been 
able  to  find  after  them. ' 

Of  the  two,  the  ascent  of  St.  Catharine  is  much  to  be  prefer- 
red to  that  of  Jebel  Mtisa.  The  view  is  far  more  extensive  and 
almost  unlimited,  affording  to  the  spectator  a  good  general  idea  of 
the  whole  peninsula  ;  of  which  he  learns  little  or  nothing  from 
Sinai.  The  ascent  indeed  is  longer  and  more  laborious  ;  but  it 
also  repays  the  toil  in  a  much,  higher  degree.  Our  whole  "visit 
here  to  day  was  one  of  satis&ction  and  gratification ;  not,  aa 
yesterday,  of  disappointment.  The  time  generally  necessary  for 
the  ascent  of  Jebel  Mflaa  may  be  estimated  at  an  hour  and  a 
half ;  and  for  St.  Catharine  from  two  and  a  half  to  three  hour^. 
"We  were  longer  on  the  way. 

After  remaining  for  two  and  a  half  hours  on  the  summit,  we 
left  at  111  o'clock,  and  reached  the  convent  of  the  Forty  Martyrs 
at  a  quarter  past  one.  Here  we  found  the  superior  still  waiting 
in  order  to  conduct  us  around  through  Wady  el-Leja  to  the  con- 
vent, and  show  us  the  holy  places  on  the  way.  The  distance  is 
reckoned  an  hour  and  a  half,  and  may  he  thus  divided :  forty 
minutes  to  the  mouth  of  el-Leja ;  twenty-five  minutes  along 
the  front  of  Horeb  to  Wady  Shu'eib  ;  and  twenty-five  minutes 
to  the  convent  in  that  valley.  This  is  a  sort  of  household  path 
for  the  monks,  which  they  have  travelled  for  centuries  ;  and 
along  which,  as  a  matter  of  convenience,  they  have  gathered  to- 
gether all  the  holy  places  they  know  of  in  connection  with 
Sinai. 

After  stopping  about  half  an  hour  at  cl-Arba'in,  we  proceeded 
slowly  down  the  valley,  without  seeing  the  chapel  and  grot  of 
St.  Onuphrius,  which  are  said  by  Poeocko  to  be  near  the  north 
end  of  the  oHve  plantation,  In  about  twenty  minutes  we  came 
to  the  rock  which  they  say  Moses  smote,  and  the  water  gxished 
out.  As  to  this  rock  one  is  at  a  loss,  whether  moat  to  admire  the 
credulity  of  the  monks  or  the  legendary  and  discrepant  reports 
of  travellers.     It  is  hardly  necessary  to  remark,  that  there  is  not 

'  So,  for  eiampk,  MaraU,  Capernaum,  Bethsiuai,  ChoraiiB,  etc. 
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the  eligMest  ground  for  assuming  any  connection  between  thia 
narrow  valley  and  Kephidim  ;  but  on  the  contrary,  there  is  every 
thing  against  it.  The  rock  itself  is  a  large  isolated  cube  of 
coarse  red  granite,  which  has  fallen  from  the  eastern  mountain. 
Down  its  front,  in  an  oblique  hne  from  top  to  bottom,  runs  a 
seam  of  a  finer  texture,  from  twelve  to  fifteen  inches  broad, 
having  in  it  several  irregular  horizontal  crevices,  somewhat  re- 
sembling the  human  mouth,  one  above  another.  These  are  said 
to  be  twelve  in  number  ;  hut  I  could  make  out  only  ten.  The 
seam  extends  quite  through  the  rock,  and  is  vieihle  on  the  opposite 
or .  back  side  ;  where  also  are  similar  crevices,  though  not  so 
lai^e.  The  boles  did  not  appear  to  us  to  be  artificial,  as  is 
usually  reported  ;  although  we  examined  them  particularly. 
They  belong  rather  to  the  nature  of  the  seam  ;  yet  it  is  possible 
that  eome  of  them  may  have  been  enlarged  by  artificial  means. 
The  rock  is  a  singular  one  ;  and  doubtless  was  selected,  on  ac- 
count of  this  very  singularity,  as  the  scene  of  the  miracle. 

Below  this  point  are  many  Sinaite  inscriptions  along  the 
rocks  in  ihe  valley.  Having  Burckhardt's  Tmvels  with  us,  we 
.compared  some  of  his  copies  with  the  originals,  and  found  them 
tolerably  exact.'  Where  Wady  el-Leja opens  out  into  the  recess 
that  runs  in  west  from  the  plain  er-Bahah,  there  is  on  the  left  a 
garden ;  and  further  down  on  the  right  another,  having  a  great 
number  and  variety  of  fruit  trees.  This  Burckhardt  says  is 
called,  by  way  of  eminence,  el- Boston,  '  the  Garden  ; '  a  name 
which  we  did  not  hear.  These  gardens  mark  the  sites  of  former 
convents,  now  fallen  to  ruin  ;  that  towards  the  west  once  bear- 
ing the  name  of  St.  Peter  and  St,  Paul,  and  the  other  that 
of  8t.  Mary  of  David.  Over  the  mountain  towards  the  west 
among  the  gardens  which  we  saw  from  St,  Catharine  in  Wady 
Zuweitin  or  TfllSh,  was  formerly  another  small  convent  of  St. 
Cosmas  and  Damian,  visited  by  Pococke ;"  but  of  which  we 
heard  nothing.  Overagainst  the  mouth  of  el-Leja,  in  the  north- 
em  part  of  the  recess,  we,  Kke  all  tmveUers,  were  pointed  to  the 
spot  where  the  earth  opened  and  swallowed  up  Korah,  Dathan 
and  Abiram,  with  their  followers  ;  the  good  fathers  of  the  mon- 
astery, as  a  matter  of  convenience,  having  transferred  the  scene 
of  that  event  frojji  the  vicinity  of  Kadesh  to  this  place.^ 

Farther  eastward  in  front  of  Horcb,  a  hole  in  a  granite  rock 
level  with  the  sand,  is  shown  as  the  mould  in  which  Aaron  cast 

'  Not   BD  Pooocke's   copies,    in    whioh  part  of  tlia  sixth  century.     Th«  nama  of 

there  is  hardly  a  tracB  of  resemWant*  ;  the  valley  in  Great  was  then  SooAii,  Thola, 

nor  are  those  of  Hiebnhr  much  hetter.  See  in  Max.  Eiblioth.  ve(.  Patruni,  Tom; 

•Travels,  I.  pp.  U9,  153.  fol.     In  a  X,p,a8(!sq,     Acta  Sflnotorom,  Jan.  Tom, 

Oell  or  pei'hapa  convent  in  this  valley,  the  I.  p-  963,  col,  1. 

Ahbot  Johannes  Climaous,  known   as    a  '  Noni.    C,   IS,  compared    with    Num. 

writer,  lived  for  forty  years,  in  tlie  latter  13,  26. 

ToL.  I.— 10*  i,  166, 167 
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the  golden  calf.  Burcthardt  has  exaggerated  this  story  a  little 
at  the  expense  of  the  monks,  making  them  show  the  head  of  the 
golden  calf  itself  transmuted  into  stone.  The  small  elevation  or 
point  between  the  channels  of  the  "Wadys  Sheikh  and  Shu'eih, 
they  also  show  as  the  place  where  Aaron  was  standing,  when  the 
people  danced  around  the  golden  calf  in  the  plain,  and  Moses 
descended  behind  him  fix)jn  the  mountain.  Just  at  the  foot  of 
the  adjacent  corner  of  Horeh  is  a  rock,  marking  the  spot  where 
Mosea  threw  down  and  hroke  the  tahles  of  the  law.  These  the 
monks  and  Arabs  both  believe  are  still  buried  there  unto  this 
day  ;  and  the  Arabs  often  dig  around  the  spot  in  the  hope  of 
finding  them.' 

As  we  advanced  up  the  valley  towards  the  convent,  we  were 
followed  by  quite  a  throng  of  Arab  women  and  children  of  the 
Jebeliyeh,  be^ng  various  articles  of  the  superior,  and  kissing 
his  hand  and  the  hem  of  his  garment,  as  if  rejoiced  to  meet  him 
without  the  walls.  The  old  man  dealt  kindly  with  them,  and 
distributed  his  little  gifts  with  patriarchal  dignity  and  grace, 
"We  reached  the  convent  at  4^  o'clock,  exceedingly  fatigued,  and 
glad  to  find  a  quiet  home.  The  Ikonomos  undertook  to  pay  our 
Arab  attendants  in  barley,  charging  us  at  the  rate  of  seven  pias- 
tres a  day  for  each  guide.  As  the  poor  fellows  would  probably 
get  much  less  than  this  in  their  barley,  we  sent  them  a  trifling 
hahhsMeh  or  present  in  money,  with  which  they  went  away  de- 
lighted. 

Wednesday,  March  28t7i..  We  had  fixed  on  Thursday  as 
the  day  of  our  departure  ;  and  were  to-day  of  course  very  busy 
with  our  journals  and  letters.  Besh^rah  arrived  in  the  afternoon, 
saying  that  the  camels  would  be  here  at  night  or  in  the  morning  ; 
and  that  Tuweileb  would  go  with  us  to  'Akabah,  according  to 
the  contract. 

The  good  superior,  I'ather  NeophytnSj  continued  his  atten- 
tions, although  it  was  a  day  on  which  he  was  peculiarly  occu- 
pied in  the  duties  of  the  convent.  All  the  morning  until  12 
o'clock  the  monks  were  at  prayera  ;  and  the  same  was  to  he  the 
case  at  night  fi-om  ten  o'clock  until  two  ;  this  being  a  particular 
regulation  of  the  convent  during  certain  days  in  Lent.  After 
dinner  we  were  invited  to  visit  the  superior  at  his  room.  We 
found  him  in  the  midst  of  a  little  establishment  by  himself ;  a 
small  court,  a  work-bench  with  a  few  joiner's  tools,  a  sitting-room, 
Idtchen,  and  two  or  three  small  clmmbera.  His,  sitting-room, 
like  the  one  we  occupied,  was  furnished  with  low  divans  and  ear- 
pets,  rather  old  and  worn ;  in  a  recess  stood  a  low  desk  and  trunk  ; 
and  on  the  oppodto  side  were  a  closet  and  cupboard.     Several 


'  Burckhardthtts  txaivsferted  this  legend  to  the  summit  of  Sim 
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Greek  books,  mostly  devotional,  were  scattered  on  a  shelf  and  in 
the  window.  The  room  was  very  small.  Oranges  from  Egypt 
sliced  with  sugar  were  presented  to  us  ;  and  also  coffee,  prepared 
by  the  young  deacon. 

As  this  was  to  he  our  last  day  at  the  convent,  the  superior 
made  ns  several  presents  as  memorials  of  our  visit  to  Sinai,  re- 
markable rather  for  the  value  which  he  set  upon  them,  than  for 
any  intrinae  worth.  An  engraving  of  the  convent  and  mountain 
was  curious  as  a  specimen  of  perspective  drawing  (or  rather  non- 
perspective)  a  century  ago  ;  and  this  and  some  beautiful  white 
cottda  from  Tftr,  and  a  skin  of  sweetmeats  for  our  journey,  were 
the  chief  articles.  The  latter  contained  a  mixture  of  dates  and 
almonds,  highly  prized,  and  usually  prepared  (he  said)  only  aa 
■presents  to  Pachas  and  persons  of  rank. 

In  accordance  with  a  former  promise,  the  old  man  likewise 
put  into  our  hands  a  small  c[uantity  of  the  manna  of  the  penin- 
sula, famous  at  least  as  being  the  successor  of  the  Israelitish 
manna,  though  not  to  be  regarded  as  the  same  substance.  Ac- 
cording to  his  account,  it  is  not  produced  every  year  ;  sometimes 
only  after  iive  or  sis  years  ;  and  the  quantity  in  general  has 
greatly  diminished.  It  is  found  in  the  form  of  shining  drops  on 
the  twigs  and  branches  (not  upon  the  leaves)  of  the  Turfe,  Ta- 
marix  QalUca  mannifera  of  Ehrenberg,  from  which  it  exudes 
in  consequence  of  the  puncture  of  an  insect  of  the  coccus  kind, 
Coccus  manniparus  of  the  same  naturalist,'  "What  falls  upon 
the  sand  is  said  not  to  he  gathered.  It  has  the  appearance  of 
gum,  is  of  a  sweetish  taste,  and  melts  when  exposed  to  the  sun 
or  to  a  fire.  The  Arabs  consider  it  as  a  great  delicacy,  and  the 
pilgrims  prize  it  highly  ;  especially  those  from  Russia,  who  pay 
■a  Mgh  price  for  it.  The  superior  had  now  but  a  small  quantity 
which  he  was  keeping  against  an  expected  visit  from  the  Russian 
consul  general  in  Egypt.  Indeed,  so  scarce  had  it  become  of 
late  years,  as  to  bear  a  price  of  twenty  or  twenty-five  piastres 
the  pound. 

Of  the  manna  of  the  Old  Testament,  it  is  said  :  "When  the 
dew  that  lay  was  gone  up,  behold,  upon  the  fiice  of  the  desert  a 
small  round  thing,  small  as  the  hoar-frost  on  the  ground;^and  it 
was  like  coriander  seed,  white ;  and  the  taste  of  it  was  like 
wafers  with  honey  f — And  the  people  gathered  it,  and  ground  it 
in  mills,  and  heat  it  in  a  mortar,  or  baked  it  in  pans,  and  made 
cakes  of  it ;  and  the  taste  of  it  was  as  the  taste  of  fresh  oU, 
And  when  the  dew  fell  upon  the  camp  in  the  night,  the  manna 
fell  upon  it.'"  Of  all  these  characteristics  not  one  is  applicable 
to  the  present  manna.  And  even  could  it  be  shown  to  he  the 
same,  still  a  supply  of  it  in  sufUcient  abundance  for  the  daily 

'  S«e  Note  XV,  end  of  the  y<annie.       '  Ex.  16,  14,  81,        '  Nnm,  II,  8.  9. 
i.  169.  170 
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consumption  of  two  millions  of  people,  would  have  been  no  less 
a  miracle. 

The  superior  also  procured  for  me  a  pair  of  the  sandals  usu- 
ally worn  by  the  Bedawln  of  the  peninsula,  made  of  the  thick 
skin  of  a  fish  which  is  caught  in  the  Eed  Sea.  The  Arabs 
around  the  convent  called  it  Tun;  but  could  give  no  farther 
account  of  it,  than  that  it  is  a  large  fish,  and  is  eaten.  It  is  a 
species  of  Halicore,  named  by  Ehrenberg  Ealicora  Hempridiii. ' 
The  skin  is  clumsy  and  coarse,  and  might  answer  very  well  for 
the  external  covering  of  the  tabernacle,  which  was  constructed  at 
Sinai ;  °  but  would  seem  hardly  a.  fitting  material  for  the  ornamen- 
tal sandals  belonging  to  the  costly  attire  of  high-bom  dames  in 
Palestine,  described  by  the  prophet  Ezekiol.' 

It  will  not  be  supposed  that  all  these  things  were  presented 
to  us  without  the  hope  of  a  recompense.  Indeed,  some  of  them, 
as  the  manna  and  sandals,  were  a  matter  of  purchase  on  our 
part ;  and  as  to  the  rest,  we  knew  very  well  that  a  present  of 
money  was  expected  to  an  amount  greater  than  the  value  of  the 
articles. 

Thursday,  March  29iA,  Forenoon.  This  being  the  day  ap- 
pointed for  our  setting  off,  we  held  ourselves  ready  at  an  early 
hour  ;  but  it  was  nearly  eleven  o'clock  before  Tuweileb  arrived 
with  the  camels.  After  a  long  talk  in  the  garden  in  presence  of 
the  superior,  it  was  agreed,  that  as  EeshSrah  had  now  no  camel, 
Tuweileb  should  take  his  place  in  the  contract,  and  conduct  us  to 
'Akabah,  Three  of  the  men  also,  who  had  come  with  us  fiom 
Cairo,  concluded  to  go  no  farther  ;  and  we  found  that  we  were 
to  have  an  entirely  new  set  of  camels,  which  proved  to  be  better 
than  the  former  ones.  The  190  piastres  to  be  paid  for  each 
camol  from  Cairo  to  'Akabah,  the  Arabs  divided  among  them- 
selves as  follows  :  40  from  Cairo  to  Suez  ;  SO  from  Suez  to  the 
convent ;  and  70  from  the  convent  to  'Akabah.  Yet  there  would 
seem  to  be  no  regular  price  for  any  of  these  routes ;  for  an 
English  traveller  the  year  before  had  paid  at  the  rate  of  40  pfes- 
tres  to  Suez  ;  100  thence  to  the  convent ;  and  60  from  the  con- 
vent to  'Akabah. 

We  parted  from  Besh^rah  with  regret.  He  had  served  us 
feithfuUy  and  well ;  was  ever  active  and  vigilant ;  and  had 
always  manifested  some  independence  and  self-respect.  We 
made  him  a  small  additional  present  on  account  of  the  camel  he 
had  lost  in  our  service  ;  and  promised  to  put  him  into  our  book, 
if  we  made  one.  As  he  said  he  should  return  immediately  to 
'  See  Ehrenierg'a  Symbola  Phys.  Mam-  '  En,  35,  5.  26,  14.  aL  Tlie  lletrew 
malia,  Deoas  II.  Test  fol,  K.  Also  ihid,  -wora  is  Sih^  ,  uanally  tranelafed  badger; 
Zootom.Ua,  Deo.  I.  Tab.  3,  *,  E.  Accord-  tliough,  as'it  would  seem,  without  snM- 
inji;  to  tWa  writer,  the  Arabs  on  tfia  coast  cieiit  reason  in  tbis  case, 
call  tbia  fiah  Ifaka  and  Lott&m.  =  Ez.  16,  10. 
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Cairo,  we  entrasted  letters  to  hie  care,  ■wltli  a  promise  of  reward 
on  their  being  delivered ;  "but  it  was  many  months  ere  they 
reached  the  places  of  their  destination. 

Tuweileh  was  an  older  man  than  BeshSrah  ;  he  had  travelled 
more,  waa  tetter  acquainted  with  the  routes  and  with  the  coun- 
try in  genera],  and  knew  more  of  the  habits  and  usual  wants  of 
Frank  travellerB,  He  was,  however,  less  active  ;  waa  apparently 
growing  old  ;  aod  had  seen  his  best  days.  Yet  we  found  him 
throughout  faithful,  trustworthy,  and  kind ;  although  for  a 
great  part  of  the  time  he  was  with  us,  he  was  labouring  under 
ill  health.  We  cheerfully  add  Cur  testimony  in  his  favour,  to 
that  of  former  travellers. 

Our  residence  of  five  and  a  half  days  in  the  convent  turned 
out  to  be  rather  an  expensive  one.  The  community  provided  us 
.  "with  various  articles  which  we  needed  on  our  further  journey ;  as 
bread,  dried  fruits,  almonds,  candles,  and  the  like  ;  but  would 
set  no  price  upon  them.  These  we  could  estimate  ;  hut  to  do 
the  '  proper  tMi^ '  as  to  our  lodgings  and  entertainment,  and  a 
fit  'remembrance '  to  ail  the  inmates,  from  the  superior  down  to 
the  servants,  was  a  matter  requiring  more  nicety  and  tact.  With 
the  aid  of  our  Koraeh,  who  was  stilled  in  these  matters,  we  made 
out  to  get  thiough  the  business  to  the  .ipparent  satiafection  of 
ell  pirtieh,  excej  t  the  good  supenor  He  had  exerted  himself 
perhaps  unusu^ly  to  piy  us  ftiendly  attentions  ;  and  possibly 
he  expected  from  ua  too  much  m  return  His  manner  was  still 
and  resigned  ,  but  his  countenance  was  fallen  and  beclouded. 
A  civil  speech,  however,  with  the  dexterous  application  of  a 
coufle  of  dollars  m  addition,  wrought  a  sudden  change ;  the 
cloud  cleared  iwiy,  hih  eyes  lighted  up,  and  his  whole  counte- 
nance absumed  an  exprehsion  ot  moie  than  wonted  benignity, 

Dunng  our  journey  to  the  convent,  it  had  been  a  part  of  our 
plan,  or  rather  our  wish,  to  make  an  excursion  to  Jehel  Serbfil,  in 
order  to  examine  for  ourselves,  whether  this  mountain  has  any 
claim  to  be  regarded  as  the  Sinai  of  Scripture  ;  as  Burckhardt 
su^eets  was  perhaps  anciently  the  case.'  But  after  we  reached 
the  convent,  and  perceived  the  adaptedness  of  that  region  to  the 
circumstances  of  the  historical  narrative,  this  wish  became  less 
strong ;  and  afterwards  the  want  of  time  and  the  information 
given  us  by  Sheikh  Husein  and  TuweUeh  respecting  the  district 
of  Serbfil,  led  us  to  abandon  the  idea  of  visiting  it,  Tuweileh 
had  spent  several  weeks  around  the  mountain  the  preceding  sea- 
son ;  and  both  assured  us,  that  nowhere  in  the  vicinity  of  it,  is 
there  any  valley  or  open  spot  Uke  the  plain  er-Kfihah,  or  even 
like  Wady  esh-Sheikh.  From  the  northeast  side  of  Serhfil  the 
Wadys  run  down  to  Wady  Feiran  ;  hut  they  are  comparatively 

Travels,  etc.  pace  609. 
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narrow  and  rocky.  On  its  southwest  side  still  narrower  Wadys  ran 
out  to  the  great  plain  el-Ka'a,  at  the  distance  of  an  hour  or 
more.  There  is  water  in  plenty  on  hoth  sides  of  the  mountain  ; 
and  a  path,  laid  in  part  with  steps,  leads  along  the  eastern  and 
southern  sides  to  the  summit.  The  route  fi'om  the  convent  to 
SerbSl  goes  down  Wady  Sheikh  ;  or  else  by  the  Nokb  H4wy 
and  down  Wady  SoMf  The  distance  from  the  convent  to  Fei- 
rdn  near  the  foot  of  SerhW  hy  this  latter  route,  is  nine  or  ten 
hours.  The  mountain  itself  is  a  long  ridge  with  five  principal 
peaks.  Burckhardt  ascended  the  easternmost,  which  with  the 
one  adjacent  ho  supposed  to  be  the  highest.  Kiippell  in  1831 
ascended  the  second  from  the  west,  by  a  path  along  the  north- 
ern side  of  the  mountain ;  he  regards  this  as  the  highest,  and 
took  observations  upon  it  to  ascertain  its  elevation.  From  these 
its  height  was  found  to  be  6342  Paris  feet  above  the  sea ;  or 
976  feet  higher  than  the  convent  el-Arba'in.'  Hence  it  turns 
out  that  Serbfil  is  more  than  1700  feet  lower  than  St.  Catharine  ; 
although  as  it  rises  alone  and  magnificently  from  the  midst  of 
fer  inferior  ridges,  its  apparent  elevation  is  not  much  less  than 
that  of  the  former  mountain. 

On  both  the  summits  ascended  by  Burckhardt  and  EuppeU, 
these  travellers  found  inscriptions  in  the  usual  unknown  charac- 
ter ;  and  also  in  the  vaUoys  leading  to  the  mountain.  In  a 
"Wady  on  the  southwest  side  of  the  ridge,  near  its  eastern  end,  are 
the  remains  of  a  large  and  weU  built  convent,  from  which  a  path 
is  said  to  lead  up  the  mountain.  These  circumstances  would 
seem  to  indicate,  that  SerbSl  was  anciently  a  place  of  pilgrimage 
of  some  kind  ;  but  whether  because  it  was  perhaps  regarded  as 
the  Sinai  of  Scripture,  or  only  in  connection  with  this  convent 
and  the  episcopal  see  of  Pharan ;  or  more  probably  as  a  sacred 
place  of  the  heathen  inhabitants  of  the  peninsula  ;  it  may  be 
now  difficult  to  determine.' 

The  weather  during  our  residence  at  the  convent,  as  indeed 
during  all  our  journey  through  the  peninsula,  was  very  fine  ; 
with  the  slight  e:sception  already  mentioned  on  Jebel  Mtisa. 
At  the  convent,  the  thermometer  ranged  only  between  47°  and 
67°  I".  The  winter  nights  are  said  here  to  be  cold  ;  water 
freezes  as  late  as  February ;  and  snow  often  fells  upon  the  , 
mountains.  But  the  air  is  exceedingly  pure,  and  the  climate 
healthy  ;  as  is  testified  by  the  great  age  and  vigour  of  many  of 
the  monks.  And  if  in  general  few  of  the  Arabs  attain  to  so 
great  an  age,  the  cause  is.  doubtless  to  be  sought  in  the  scanti- 

'  ReiSB  ill  Ahyss.  I.  pp.  128,  12t.  tdnien,  I.  p,  125  sq. — See  more  in  Note 

=  Se^  generally,  BurckhaidfB  Travels,  SVI,  Biid  of  the  volume, 
etc  p.  GOC  sq.     Rilppall'a  Relse  ia  Abys- 
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ness  of  their  fare  and  their  exposure  to  privations ;  and  not  in 
any  injurious  influence  of  the  climate. 


In  closing  this  Section  of  our  Journal,  I  throw  together  here 
all  that  remains  to  he  said  upon  the  Sinai  of  the  Old  Testament, 
Sinai  in  the  early  Christian  ages,  the  present  convent,  and  also 
upon  the  Arab  inhaliitants  of  the  peninsula. 

SINAI  OF    THE    OLD    TESTAMENT. 

We  came  to  Sinai  with  some  incredulity,  wishing  to  investi- 
gate the  point,  whether  there  was  any  probable  ground  beyond 
monkish  tradition,  for  fixing  upon  the  present  supposed  site. 
The  detaUa  of  the  preceding  pages  will  have  made  the  reader 
acquainted  with  the  grounds,  which  led' us  to  the  conviction,  that 
the  plain  er-Rahah  above  described  is  the  probable  spot  where 
the  congregation  of  Israel  were  assembled,  and  that  the  moun- 
tain impending  over  it,  the  present  Horeb,  was  the  scene  of  the 
awful  phenomena  in  which  the  law  was  given.  We  were  satis- 
fied after  much  examination  and  inquiry,  that  in  no  other  quarter 
of  the  peninsula,  and  certainly  not  around  any  of  the  higher 
peaks,  is  there  a  spot  corresponding  in  any  dergee  so  fully  as  this 
to  the  historical  account,  and  to  the  circumstances  of  the  case. 
I  have  entered  above  more  fully  into  the  details,  because  former 
travellers  have  touched  upon  tlus  point  so  slightly  ; '  and  because, 
even  to  the  present  day,  it  is  a  current  opinion  among  scholars, 
that  no  open  space  exists  among  these  mountains.'^  We  too 
were  surprised  as  well  as  gratified  to  find  here,  in  the  inmost 
recedes  of  these  dark  granite  cliflFs,  this  fine  plain  spread  out 
before  the  mountain  ;  and  I  know  not  when  I  have  felt  a  thrill 
of  stronger  emotion,  than  when  in  first  crossing  the  plain,  the 
dark  precipices  of  Horeb  rising  in  solemn  grandeur  before  us,  we 
became  aware  of  the  entire  adaptedness  of  the  scene  to  the 
purposes  for  which  it  was  chosen  by  the  great  Hebrew  legislator, 
Moses  doubtless,  during  the  forty  years  in  which  he  kept  tho 
flocks  of  Jethro,  had  often  wandered  over  these  mountains,  and 
was  weU  acquainted  with  their  valleys  and  deep  recesses,  like  the 
Arabs  of  the  present  day.  At  any  rate,  he  knew  and  had  visited 
the  spot  to  which  he  wt^  to  conduct  hia  people ;'  this  adytum 
in  the  midst  of  the  great  circular  granite  region,  with  only  a 
single  feasible  entrance  ;  a  secret  holy  place  shut  out  from  the 
world  amid  lone  and  desolate  mountains, 

'  Comp.  bTjovc,  pp.  104-107, 117.    Soe        '  Compare  WJHer'e  BibL  RealwBrteil). 
BlsoiuoreiQNoto3XIV,XVf,Bttliecnaof    Brt.  Sinai. 
tho  volume,  '  Ex.  3,  1. 
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The  Israelites  probably  approached.  Sinai  by  the  Wady  Pei- 
r^n ;  and  entered  the  plain  tlirough  the  upper  part  of  Wady 
esh-Sheikh.  At  least  there  is  no  conceivable  reason,  why  they 
Bhould  have  passed  to  the  south  of  Mount  SerbSl,  and  taken  the 
circuitous  and  more  difficult  route  near  Tftr,  and  through  the 
Wady  Hibr^n,  as  has  sometimes  been  supposed.  I'rom  the  desert 
of  Sin,  which  I  haye  above  taken  to  be  the  great  plain  along  the 
shore,  to  Sinai,  three  stations  are  marked,  Dophkah,  Alush,  and 
Rephidim, '  equivalent  to  four  days'  journey  for  such  a  host ;  and 
this  accords  well  with  the  distance  of  twenty-six  to  twenty- 
eight  hours  as  usually  travelled  by  camels.* 

The  names  of  Horeb  and  Sinai  are  used  interchangeably  in 
the  Pentateuch,  to  denote  the  mountain  on  which  the  law  wag 
given ;  and  this  circumstance  has  naturally  occasioned  difficulty 
to  commentators.  The  most  obvious  and  common  explanation 
is,  to  regard  one  (Sinai)  as  the  general  name  for  the  whole 
cluster,  and  the  other  (Horeb)  as  designating  a  particular  moun- 
tain ;  much  as  the  same  names  are  employed  by  the  Christians 
at  the  present  day.=  So  too  the  Arabs  now  apply  the  name 
Jebel  et-Tilr  to  the  whole  central  granite  region ;  while  the 
different  mountains  of  which  it  is  composed,  are  called  Jebel 
Katherin,  Jebel  Miisa,  etc.  On  looking  at  the  subject  during 
our  sojourn  at  the  convent,  I  was  led  to  a  similar  conclusion  ; 
applying  the  names  however  differently,  and  regarding  Horeb 
as  the  general  name,  and  Sinai  as  the  particular  one.  Two  cir- 
cumstances seem  to  favour  this  conclusion.  One  is,  that  before 
and  during  the  march  of  the  Israelites  from  Egypt  to  the  place 
where  the  law  was  given,  the  latter  is  called  only  Horeb  ;  just 
as  the  Arabs  now  speak  of  going  from  Cairo  to  Jebel  et-Tilr; 
while  during  the  sojourn  of  the  Hebrews  before  the  mountain, 
it  is  spoken  of  (with  one  exception)  only  as  Sinai ;  and  after 
their  departure,  it  is  i^ain  referred  to  exclusively  as  Horeb. 
The  other  and  main  fact  is,  that  while  the  Israelites  were  en- 
camped at  Eepbidim,  Moses  was  commanded  to  go  on  with  the 
elders  before  the  people,  and  smite  the  rock  in  Horeb,  in  order 
to  obtain  water  for  the  camp.  The  necessary  inference  is,  that 
some  part  of  Horeb  was  near  to  Eephidim  ;  while  Sinai  was  yet 
a  day's  march  distant.' 

The  position  of  Eephidim  itself  can  be  conjectured  only 
from  the  same  passages  to  which  reference  has  just  been  made. 
K  we  admit  Horeb  to  be  the  general  name  for  the  central  cluster 
of  mountains,  and  that  the  Israelites  approached  it  by  the  great 

'  Num.  33,  13-15.  HI.  p.  115.    Winer's  Bibl.  EealwSrterb. 

'  Barcklmrdfa  Travels,  pp.  698,   602,     ait.Boreb. 
618,  621,  623.  '  Ex.  17,  1.  5.  6.    19,  1,  2,      Sea  also 

"  Qesemus'NotestoBnrckliardt'aTrav-    NoteXVII,  end  of  the  volunie. 
ols,  p,  1078.    RoaenmuUer  Bihl.  Geogr, 
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"Wady  esh-Sheikh,  then  Rephidim  must  have  been  at  some  point 
in  this  valley  not  far  from  the  sldrts  of  Horeh,  and  about  u 
day's  march  from  the  particular  mountain  of  Sinai.  Such  a 
point  exists  at  the  place  where  Wady  esh-Sheibh  issues  from 
the  high  central  granite  cliffs.  We  did  not  visit  the  spot ;  hut 
Burckhardt  in  ascending  Wady  esh-Sheikh  towards  the  convent, 
thus  describes  it :  "We  now  approached  the  central  summits 
of  Mount  Sinai,  which  we  had  had  in  view  for  several  days. 
Abrupt  cliffs  of  granite  from  six  to  eight  hundred  feet  in  height, 
whose  surface  is  blackened  by  the  sun,  surround  the  avenues 
leading  to  the  elevated  platform  to  which  the  name  of  Sinai  is 
specifically  applied.  These  cliffs  enclose  the  holy  mountain  on 
three  sides,  leaving  the  east  and  northeast  sides  only,  towards  the 
gulf  of  'Akabah,  more  open  to  the  view.  We  entered  these 
cliffs  by  a  narrow  defile  about  forty  feet  in  breadth,  with  per- 
pendicular granite  rocks  on  both  sides.  [In  this  defile  is  the 
Seat  of  Moses,  so  called.]  Beyond  it  the  valley  opens,  the 
mountains  on  both  sides  diverge,  and  the  Wady  esh-Sheikh 
continues  in  a  south  direction  with  a  slight  ascent," '  The 
entrance  to  this  defile  from  the  west,  is  five  hours  distant  from 
the  point  where  Wady  esh-Sheikh  issues  from  the  plain  er- 
K^hah.  This  would  correspond  well  to  the  distance  of  Rephidim; 
and  then -these  blackened  cliffs  would  be  the  outskirts  of  Horeh. 
I  am  not  aware  of  any  objection  to  this  view,  except  one  which 
applies  ec[ually  to  every  part  of  Wady  esh-Sheikh  and  the  ad- 
jacent district,  viz,  that  neither  here  nor  in  all  this  tract  is  there 
at  the  present  day  any  special  want  of  water.  There  ia  a  weU 
near  the  defile  itself;  and  an  hour  above  it  a  spring  called  Abu 
Saweirah,  which  we  visited  ;  besides  others  in  various  quarters. 
This  diffiealty  I  am  not  able  to  solve ;  except  by  supposing,  that 
as  the  people  appear  to  have  remained  for  some  time  at  Ke- 
phidim,  the  small  supply  of  water  was  speedily  exhausted. 

It  was  during  the  encampment  at  Rephidim  that  Amaiek 
came  and  fought  with  Israel.=  It  is  not  ne^sessary  here  to  look 
for  a  wide  open  plain,  on  which  the  battle  might  take  place  ac- 
cording to  the  rules  of  modern  warfare.  The  Amalekites  were 
a  nomadic  tribe,  making  an  irregular  attack  upon  a  multitude 
probably  not  better  trained  than  themselves  ;  and  for  such  a 
conflict  the  low  hills  and  open  country  aroundthis  part  of  Wady 
esh-Sheikh  would  afford  ample  space. 

After  the  departure  of  the  Israelites  from  Mount  Sinai, 
there  is  no  account,  either  in  Scripture  or  elsewhere,  of  its 
having  been  visited  by  any  Jew  ;  except  hy  the  prophet  Elijah, 
when  he  flod  from  the  machinations  of  Jezebel.^     This  is  the 

'  Travels,  etc.  p.  488.  '  Ei.  17,  8.  =  1  Kings  19,  3-8. 
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more  rcmarkaljle ;  as  tliia  region  had  ln-en  tlie  seat  of  the  revela- 
tion of  their  law,  to  "which  they  clung  so  tenaciously  ;  and 
because  from  the  splendour  and  terrors  of  that  scene,  the  in- 
spired Hebrew  poets  were  wont  to  draw  their  suhlimest  images. 

SINAI    IN    THE    BAELY    CHBISTIAN   AGE9, 

No  Tery  distinct  notices  of  Sinai  appear  in  the  eai'liest  Chris- 
tian ■writers.  Dionysius  of  Alexandria,  about  A.  D.  250,  men- 
tions, that  these  mountains  were  the  refuge  of  Egyptian  Chris- 
tians in  times  of  persecution;  where  they  were  sometimes 
seized  as  slaves  by  the  Saracens  or  Arabs.'  The  legend  of  St. 
Catharine  of  Alexandria,  who  first  fled  to  Sinai,  and  whose  body 
after  martyrdom  at  Alexandria  is  said  to  have  been  carried  by 
angels  to  the  summit  of  the  mountain  that  now  bears  her  name, 
is  laid  in  the  beginning  of  the  next  or  fourth  century,  about 
A..  D.  307.^  In  the  third  and  fourth  centuries  also,  ascetics  and 
anchorites  took  their  rise  in  Egypt ;  and  were  soon  followed  by 
communities  of  monks  in  desert  places.  There  is  no  mention 
of  the  first  introduction  of  these  holy  persons  and  communities 
into  the  peninsula  of  Mount  Sinai ;  but  it  is  natural  to  suppose, 
that  a  region  with  so  many  historical  associations,  and  so  well 
■  adapted  to  their  purposes  by  its  loneliness  and  desolation,  would 
not  be  overlooked  by  them,  nor  long  remain  untenanted. 

Accordingly  we  find,  from  various  writings  preserved  among 
the  remains  of  monastic  piety  and  learning,  that  during  the 
fourth  century  this  mountain  was  already  the  seat  of  many 
anchorites ;  who,  although  residing  in  separate  cells,  had  regular 
intercourse  with  each  other,  and  gathered  in  small  communities 
around  the  more  distinguished  ascetics  and  teachers.  The 
earliest  of  these  fathers  of  whom  I  find  mention  at  Sinai,  was 
the  Abbot  Silvanus,  an  Egyptian  anchorite,  who  retired  for  some 
years  to  this  mountain  apparently  about  A.  D.  365 ;  and  went 
afterwards  to  GJ-erar,  where  he  became  the  bead  of  a  large  com- 
munity of  ascetics.'  At  Sinai  he  had  a  garden  which  he  tiUed 
and  watered ;  and  although  he  was  the  superior  of  several 
anchorites,  yet  he  is  said  to  have  lived  alone  with  only  his  dis- 
ciple Zaeharias.' 

A  fuller  notice  of  Sinai  about  the  same  period,  is  found  in 
tho  little  tract  of  Ammonius,  a  monk  of  Ganopus  in  Egypt ; 
who,  after  visiting  the  holy  places  in  Palestine,  returned  by  way 
of  Mount  Sinai,  in  company  with  other  Christians  who  made 


]    '  EuBBl).  Hist.  Eco.  G.  43. 

■    '  Baronios  Arnal.  A.  D.  30T.  xxxiii. 

'  Tillemont    Mi-moires    pcrar   Ecrvir   il 
I'EiBtoire  Ecolesiuat.  X.  p.  448  sq.     Co- 

tBlier   Euclesi 
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the  same  pilgrimage.  They  reached  Sinai  in  eighteen  days  from 
Jemaalem  by  way  of  the  desert.  This  visit  appears  to  have 
taken  place  in  or  about  A.  T>.  373.'  The  pilgrim  found  many 
anchoritea  living  here  under  a  euperior  named  Doulas,  a  man  of 
uncommon  piety  and  meekness.  They  subsisted  only  on  dates, 
berries,  and  other  like  fruits,  without  wine,  or  oil,  or  even  bread. 
Yet  for  the  sake  of  strangers  and  guests,  a  few  loaves  were  kept 
by  the  superior.  They  passed  the  whole  week  in  the  silence 
and  solitude  of  their  cells,  until  the  evening  of  Saturday ;  when 
they  assembled  in  the  church  and  continued  all  night  together 
in  prayer.  In  the  morning  of  the  Lord's  day  they  received  the 
sacrament,  and  then  returned  to  their  cells. 

A  few  days  after  the  arrival  of  Ammonius,  the  Saracens, 
whose  chief  had  lately  died,  made  an  attack  upon  these  holy 
men,  Doulas  and  those  with  him  retired  into  a  tower ;  hut  all 
who  could  not  reach  this  place  of  safety,  were  killed.  The 
Saracens  attacked  the  tower,  and  were  near  to  take  it ;  when, 
according  to  Ammonius,  the  top  of  the  mountain  appeared  aU 
in  flame,  and  frightened  the  barbarians  from  their  purpose. 
They  fled ;  and  the  fathers  descended  to  seek  and  bury  the 
slain.  They  found  thirty-eight  corpses ;  twelve  of  which  were 
in  the  monastery  Gethrabhi,'  and  others  in  Ohobar  and  Codar. 
Two  hermits,  Isaiah  and  Sahhas,  were  found  still  alive,  though 
-mortally  wounded;  making  up  in  all  the  number  of  forty  killed.* 
At  the  same  time,  a  similar  massacre  of  Christian  anchorites 
took  place  at  Eaithou,  situated  on  the  coast  of  the  Ked  Sea, 
two  days'  distance  from  Sinai.  This  place  was  regarded  as  the 
Elim  of  the  Scriptures;  and  corresponds  to  the  modern  Tilr.* 

Somewhat  more  definite  and  equally  mournful,  is  the  narra- 
tive of  NUus ;  who  himself  resided  many  years  at  Sinai  from 
about  A.  D.  390  onwards,  and  was  present  at  a  second  massacre 
of  the  ascetics  during  a  similar  incursion  of  the  Saracens.'     He 

'  This  tract  of  AmmoniuB  ia  found  in  '  the  Forty,'  receivad  iM  name.    Not  im- 

tiie  work  of  Combefis,  Illuslrmm  CAnstt  probably  it  may  bave  been  the  Getbtobbi 

Marlj/mm  leeH  Triianp/ii,   Paris   1660.  of  the  test     Comp.  Quaceemius  Eluoii 

8vo.  p.  88  aj.    Aveiy  exact  abstract  of  it  Tetr.  Sanct.  II.  p.  996. 

is  given  by  Tillamont,  MSmdres  pour  ser-  *  Eaittion  ('Paiaofi)  is  also   mentioned 

Tir  ^  mist  Eoc  VIL  p.  673  sq.    The  by  Cosmas  ludioopleustea,  (about  A.  D. 

,dttte  ^ven  in  the  text  is  that  assigned  by  636,)  as  the  probable  site  ttf  Elim ;  To- 

Tillemont,  1  c.  p.  782  eq.  pogr,  Christ  in  Montfaucon's  Coll.  nov. 

'  Nilus  writes  this  name  Bethramhe;  Patnuu,  IL  p.  195.     The  place  oocupieil 

Hili  Opera  qnred.  p.  89.    Is  the  Ciiobar  by  the  convent  near  Tlk  ia  still  colled 

(Xo^dfiJ  in  tho  text  perhaps  a  cormptiou  Jiailhu  by  tlie  Greeks;  Riippell'a  Reisea 

for  Morcbl  in  Nubian,  etc.  p.  181.     Sicard  in  NouT. 

'  The  Greefcs  and  Latins  solemnize  tbe  Mem.    daa   Miaa.   dans  le   Levant,   1716. 

litJi  of  January  as  the  day  on  wHcli  these  Torn.  I.  p.  30. 

martyrs  were  killed ;  see  Acta  Sanctorum,  '  Nilns  himself  wrota  an  Bcconnt  of  tiiis 

jFan.    Tom.    I.  p.    961.     Tillemont,   1.  c.  massaere  JnGrealii  s^  Nilt  Opera  qute- 

VII.  p.  678. — It  was  porhaps  from  these  dam,  ed.  P.  Posdno,  Gr.  et  Lat.  Paris, 

/oriy  martyrs,  that  the  convent  el-Arba'in,  1639.     The  Latin  version  is  also  printed 

i.  181   183 
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relates,  that  tliese  holy  men  had  fixed  their  cells  upon  the  moun- 
tain at  the  distance  of  a  mile  or  more  from  each  other,  in  order 
to  avoid  mutual  interruption  during  the  week ;  although  they 
occasionally  visited  each  other.  On  the  eve  of  the  Lonl's  day 
they  descended  to  the  holy  place  of  the  Bush,  where  was  a 
church  and  apparently  a  convent ;  or  at  least  a  place  where 
stores  were  kid  up  for  the  winter.  Here  they  spent  the  night 
at  prayers ;  received  the  sacrament  in  the  morning  of  Sunday  ; 
and  after  passing  some  time  in  spiritual  conversation  returned 
to  their  cells.  One  morning,  the  14th  of  January,  as  they  were 
about  to  separate,  they  were  attacked  by  a  party  of  Saracens, 
who  drove  them  all  into  the  church,  while  they  plundered  the 
repository  of  stores.  Then,  bringing  them  out,  the  barbarians 
killed  the  superior  Theodulus  and  two  others  outright ;  reserved 
several  of  the  younger  men  as  captives ;  and  suffered  the  rest 
to  escape  up  the  sides  of  the  mountains.  Among  these  last  was 
Nilus ;  his  sou  Theodulus  was  among  the  captives.  The  Sara- 
cens now  withdrew,  taking  the  captives  with  them,  and  tilling 
eight  other  anchorites  in  various  places.  Nilus  and  his  com- 
panions in  flight  descended  at  night  and  huriedthe  dead  bodies; 
and  afterwards  retired  to  Pharan  (Feirfln).  The  council  or 
senate  of  this  city  immediately  sent  messengers  to  the  king  of 
the  Saracens ;  who  disavowed  the  outrage  and  promised  repara- 
tion. Meantime  Theodulus  had  been  sold  and  brought  to  Elusa; 
where  he  was  redeemed  by  the  bishop ,  of  that  city,  and  ulti- 
mately recovered  by  his  father. 

In  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century,  we  find  a  letter  from  the 
emperor  Marcian  to  the  bishop  Macarius,  the  archimandrites, 
and  monks  in  Mount  Sinai,  "where  are  situated  monasteries 
beloved  of  Gk)d  and  worthy  of  all  honour,"  warning  them  against 
the  dangerous  tenets  and  praotices  of  the  heretic  Theodosius, 
who  ha  I  flud  to  these  mountains  after  the  council  of  Chalcedon, 
A  D  451  '  Nearly  a  centuiy  later  A  D.  536,  among  the  sub- 
sciiptions  at  the  council  of  Constantinople,  appears  the  name  of 
Theonas  a  presbjter  and  legate  ot  the  holy  Mount  Sinai,  the 
desert  Eaithou  (Tur)   and  the  holy  church  at  Pharan.' 

1  he  tn  lition  of  the  present  convent  relates,  that  it  was  es- 
tihhshed  by  the  emperor  Justmian  A  D,  527,  on  the  place 
whoie  a  small  church  had  betn  built  by  Helena  long  before. 
The  main  fict  of  this  tradition  the  building  of  the  great  church, 
IS  supported  by  the  testimony  of  Procopius  the  historian,  who 

in  tlie  Aetti.  Saacbinini    Jan    Tom   I  p  Harda  n  Acta  Conoilior.  II.  col.  6G5, 

953  Eq      See  loo  B  very  complete  amnmary  comp  F«d  with  col.  685. 

of  tha  trict  of  Islu     n   lillemo  t  Ma  '  Hardu  n  Atta  Cone.  IL    col.    1281, 

mo  rea  pour    e  vir     IH  sto    c  tc  L  Tom  1304 

XrV  p  13J  "i 

1  lb   im 
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flourished  about  the  middle  of  the  same  century.  He  relates 
that  Mount  Sinai  was  then  inhabited  by  monks,  "  whose  whole 
life  was  but  a  continual  preparation  for  death  ; "  and  that  in 
considera.tion  of  their  holy  abstinence  from  all  worldly  enjoy- 
ments, Justinian  caused  a  church  to  be  erected  for  them,  and 
dedicated  it  to  the  holy  Virgin.'  This  was  placed  not  upon  the 
summit  of  the  mountain,  but  far  below ;  because  no  one  could 
pass  the  night  upon  the  top,  on  account  of  the  constant  sounds 
and  other  supernatural  phenomena  which  were  there  percepti- 
ble.' At  the  foot  or  outmost  base  of  the  mountain,  according  to 
Procopius,  the  same  emperor  built  a  strong  fortress,  with  a  se- 
lect garrison,  to  prevent  the  inroads  of  the  Saracens,  from  that 
t[uarter  into  Palestine. 

iaore  explicit  is  the  testimony  of  Eufcychius,  patriarch  of 
Alexandria  in  the  latter  half  of  the  ninth  century  ;  which  ap- 
parently as  yet  has  never  been  referred  to,  but  which  shows  that 
the  present  tradition  has  come  down'with  little  variation  since 
that  age.  He  relates  that  Justinian  caused  a  fortified  convent 
to  be  erected  for  the  monks  of  Sinai,  including  the  former  tower 
and  chapel,  in  order  to  protect  them  from  the  incursions  of  the 
Ishmaelites.  This  accords  with  the  appearance  of  the  buildir^ 
at  the  present  day  ;  and  is  probably  the  same  work  which  Pro- 
copius has  confounded  with  a  fortress.^ 

Towards  the  close  of  the  same  (sixth)  century,  Sinai  was 
visited  by  Antoninus  Martyr  ;  who  found  in  the  recently  erected 
convent  three  abbots,  who  spoke  the  Syrian,  Greek,  Egyptian 
and  Besta  (Arabic  ?  )  languages. .  A  chapel  was  already  built 
upon  the  summit,  and  the  whole  region  was  full  of  the  cells  and 
dwellings  of  hermits.  On  a  part  of  Mount  Horeh  or  mountain 
of  the  Cross,  the  Saracens  or  Ishmaelites  (Antoninus  calls  them 
hy  both  names)  at  that  time  venerated  an  idol,  apparently  con- 
nected with  the  worship  of  the  morning  star,  which  was  common 
among  the  Saracens. — It  appears  then,  'that  these  Saracens,  the 

'  This    is    doaliBess    the   ohurch   now  trsdidon.     As  to  live  oliapel  aali  to  hare 

standitig ;  wKich.  howevei,  bears  the  name  beea  built  by  Helena,  Oiere   U  not  tli« 

of  the  Trau^guriition.  slightest  historical  liint  that  she  waa  ever 

'  Procop.  de  /Edilioiis  Justiniani,  5.  8.  in  the  region  of  Mount  Sinai,  or  caused 

We  did  not  noHce  the  Greek  inscription  any  church  to  be  erected  there. — A  copy 

oveF  ihe  gate  leading  to  the  garden,  given  of  lioth  inscriptions  is  (^ven  by  Lepsius ; 

by  M.  Letronne  iu  the  Journal  dee  Sa-  Briofe,  p.  110  and  Plate, 
vans,  Sept.   1836,  p.  358.      BuvcltharJt        '  Eutyehii  Annales,  od,  Pooodie,  n.  p, 

^aks  only  of   one  ia   modern  Arabic  160.    The  whole  passage  is  bo  ouriuns, 

liaracterB,  with  file  same  contents.    Both  that  a  fnll  translation  of  it  ia  given  in 

inEcriptiona  refer  the  building  of  lie  oon-  Note  XX,  at  the  end  of  the  volume.    Not 

vent  to  Justanian  in  the  tbitdeth  year  of  hnprobably  the  "  Arabic  document "  mea- 

his  Mign,  A.  D,  527.     Bnt  in  that  year  Woned  by  Burckhardt,  (p.  545,)  as  pre- 

JuBtdniiui  first  ascended  tiio  throne ;  and  served  in  the  convent,  may  be  a  mann- 

the  inscription  ia  doubtloas  therefore  the  script  ot^  the  work  ol'  Eutythiua. 
work  of  a  later  age,  and  founded  on  a  false 

Vol.  I.— li*  i.  184, 185 
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supposed  descendants  of  the  Nabatlieans,  had  continued  to  in- 
habit the  peninsula,  notwithstanding  the  intrusion  of  the  monks 
and  Christians.  They  differed  probably  in  few  respects  from  the 
Arabs  of  the  y;resent  day. 

During  the  earlier  centuries  of  this  monastic  possession  of  the 
peniuBula,  the  seat  of  the  bishop  appears  to  have  been  at  Pharan 
oi»Faran,  the  present  FeirSn  ;  where  was  likewise  a  Christian 
population  and  a  senate  or  council  so  early  as  the  time  of  Nilus, 
about  A.  D,  400.  About  this  time  too  Natems  or  !Nathyr  is 
mentioned  as  its  bishop.  The  bishop  Macarius  spohon  of  abore 
probably  had  his  seat  there  ;  and  before  the  middle  of  the  sixth 
century  thjire  is  express  mention  of  Photius  as  bishop  of  Pharan.' 
About  the  same  time,  A.  D.  535,  Pharan  is  mentioned  by  Cos- 
mae  as  the  location  of  Kephidim.'  Theodorus  of  the  same  see 
was  famous  in  the  MonotWelitic  controversy,  and  was  denounced 
by  two  councils  ;  that  of  the  Lateran,  A.  D.  649,  and  that  of 
Constantinople,  A.  D,  680.  The  town  of  Faran  or  Feir^n  was 
situated  in  the  Wady  of  that  name,  opposite  to  Jebel  Serbal. 
Kiippell  found  here  the  remains  of  a  church,  the  architecture  of 
which  he  assigns  to  the  fifth  century  ;  and  Burckhaidt  speaks 
of  the  remains  of  some  two  hundred  houses,  and  the  ruins  of 
several  towers  visible  on  the  neighbouring  hills,'  With  the 
episcopal  city  the  monasteries  around  Serbal  and  Sinai  stood  of 
course  in  intimate  connection ;  until  at  length  the  growing  im- 
portance and  influence  of  the  convent  established  by  Justinian, 
appears  to  have  superseded  the  claims  of  Faran,  and  to  have 
caused  the  chief  episcopal  seat  to  be  transferred  within  its  own 
walls,  at  least  before  the  close  of  the  tenth  century.  The  death 
of  Jorius,  "  bishop  of  Mount  Sinai,"  is  recorded  in  A.  D.  1033.* 
At  this  time  Sinai  as  an  episcopal  see  stood  directly  under  the 
patriarch  of  Jerusalem,  as  an  archiepiscopate  ;  that  is,  without 
the  intervention  of  a  metropolitan ;  and  although  the  name  of 
Faran  still  appears  as  a  bi^opric,  yet  all  further  notices  of  its 
importance  are  wanting.^ 

After  the  Muhammedan  concLuests,  when  the  Saracens  of  the 
peninsula  would  seem  to  have  exchanged  their  heathen  worship 
for  the  tenets  of  the  false  prophet,  the  anchorites  and  inmates 
of  the  monasteries  appear  to  have  continued  to  live  on  in  the 

'  La  Qnien  Oriens  Christ  III,  col.  753.  *  Le  Quieo,  1.  c  cd,  754. 

Comp.  TiUemoiit  Memoiics,  etc.  X  p,  ir>S.  "  See  tha  Mtiiia  eccledsstica  of  Nilna, 

'  Cosmas  Indioopl.  Topogr.  Christ,  in  A.D.  1J51,  and  that  appended  ta  the  his- 

Montfauoon  ColL  nov,  Patrum,  II.  p.  195.  toiy  of  Willium  of  TJre,  Gesta  Dei  per 

'  Iliippe]I'sRaiaeniaNttbien,eto,p.  263.  Francos,  p.  1045.  ■  Thesfl  are  given  in  full 

Bnrckhardtfs  Travels,  ale.  p.  616 ;    also  hy  Reliind,  Palieat.  pp.  319,  aSO,  S28.— 

Lepsins"  Briefa,  p.  833  sq,     Battlett,  Forty  Jacob  da  Vitiy  in  the  befpiining  of  the 

Dajs  in  the  Desert^  p.  63  eq.     See  more  twefflh  centBiy  speais  of  Siuai  as  the  only 

on  1  haran  in  Note  XVIII,  at  Che  end  of  aufllagan  sae   under  the  metropoUian  of 

the  vulume.  Fetrn,  i.e.  Kemk;  Geda  Dei,  etc.  p.  1077. 
i,  185-187 
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same  state  of  inquietude,  and  sometimes  perhaps  of  danger. 
Near  the  close  of  the  sixth  century,  and  during  the  seventh,  the 
well  known  monkish,  writera,  Johannes  Olimacua  and  Anastasins 
Sinaita,  flourished  here.  About  the  middle  of  the  tenth  century 
the  monks  of  Sinai  are  reported  to  have  all  fled  for  their  lives  to 
a  mountain  called  Latiiim.'  In  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh 
century,  the  convent  was  again  in  a  flourishing  state,  and  was 
visited  by  great  numbers  of  pilgrims.  At  this  time  the  cele- 
brated St.  Simeon  resided  here  as  a  monk  ;  who  understood  the 
Egyptian,  Syriac,  Arabic,  Greek,  and  Latin  languages  ;  and  who 
in  A,  D.  1027  came  to  Europe  and  was  hospitably  entertained 
by  Richard  II,  duke  of  Normandy.  He  brought  with  him  relics 
of  St.  Catharine,  and  collected  alms  for  the  convent ;  but  after- 
wards founded  an  abbey  in  IFrance,  where  he  died,'  In  A.  D. 
1116,  King  Baldwin  I.  of  Jerusalem  made  an  excursion  to  the 
gulf  of  'Akabah,  and  expressed  the  intention  of  visiting  Mount 
Sinai ;  he  was  persuaded  not  to  do  so  by  messengers  ti'om  the 
monks,  in  order  that  they  might  not  by  his  visit  be  exposed  to 
suspicion  and  danger  from  their  Mussulman  masters.' 

All  the  circumstances  hitherto  detailed,  seem  to  render  it 
probable,  that  from  about  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century 
onwards  a  very  considerable  Christian  population  existed  in  the 
peninsula.  The  remaitfs  of  the  many  convents,  chapels,  and 
hermitages,  which  are  still  visible  in  various  quarters,  go  to 
show  the  same  thing  ;  and  add  weight  to  the  tradition  of  the 
present  convent,  that  at  the  time  of  the  Muhammedan  conquest, 
six  or  seven  thousand  monks  and  hermits  were  dispersed  over 
the  mountains.'  That  pilgrimages  to  these  holy  spots,  so 
sacred  in  themselves,  and  as  the  abodes  of  holy  men,  should  ■ 
then  be  frequent,  was  in  that  age  almost  a  matter  of  course  ; 
and  these  are  continued  more  or  less  even  to  the  present  day. 

With  these  early  pilgrimages  the  celebrated  Sinaite  inscrip- 
tions have  been  supposed  to  stand  in  close  connection.  Several 
of  them  have  been  mentioned  above  as  occurring  on  our  way  to 
Sinai ;  and  they  are  found  on  all  the  routes  which  lead  from  the 
west  towards  this  mountam,  as  far  south  as  Tftr,  They  extend 
to  the  very  base  of  Sinai,  above  the  convMit  el-Arba'in  ;  but  are 
found  neither  on  Jebel  Mdga,  nor  on  the  present  Horeb,  nor  on 
St.  Catharine,  nor  in  the  valley  of  the  convent ;  while  on  SerbSl 
they  are  seen  on  its  very  summits,  Not  one  has  yet  been  found 
to  the  eastward  of  Sinai.     But  the  spot  where  they  exist  in  the 

'  EdTODios  Annal.  A.D.  956,  viiL  '  Albert  Aq.  12.  23,  in  Gesto  Da  per 

■  See  Mabillon  Acta  Siuictor.Ord.  Bene-  Franeos.     Wilken  Geaoh.  der  Kreoziiige, 

diet.  Sffio.  VI.  P.  I.  p.  374.    Ejuad.  An-  1],  p.  403. 

nalcs  Ord.  St.  Benedict,  lib.  CS,  c,  35,  3G,  '  Burckliardt's  Travels,  etc.  p.  646. 

Hist,  Literuire  de  France,  Tom,  VII.  p.  67. 
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greatest  nuinber  is  tlie  Wady  Mulfatteb,  '  Written  Valley,' 
through  whitjh  the  usual  road  to  Sinai  passes  hefore  reaching 
Wady  Feirfin.  Here  they  occur  by  thousands  on  the  rocks, 
chiefly  at  such  points  as  would  form  convenient  resting-places 
for  travellers  or  pilgrims  during  the  noon-day  sun  ; '  as  is  also 
the  case  with  those  we  saw  upon  the  other  route.  Many  of  them 
are  accompanied  hy  crosses,  sometimes  obviously  of  the  same 
date  with  the  inscription,  and  sometimes  apparently  later  or 
retouched.  The  character  is  everywhere  the  same ;  but  until 
recently  it  has  remained  undeciphered,  iu  spite  of  the  efforts  of 
the  ablest  psileographists.  The  inscriptions  are  usually  short  ; 
and  most  of  them  exhibit  the  same  initial  characters.  Some 
Greet  inscriptions  are  occasionally  intermingled. 

These  inscriptions  are  first  mentioned  by  Cosmas,  about 
A.  D.  535.  He  supposed  them  to  be  the  work  of  the  ancient 
Hebrews  ;  and  says  certain  Jews,  who  had  read  them,  explained 
them  to  him  as  noting  "  the  journey  of  such  an  one,  out  of  Buch 
a  tribe,  in  such  a  year  and  month  ; "  much  in  the  manner  of 
modern  travellers."  Further  than  this,  the  most  recent  de- 
cipherers have  as  yet  hardly  advanced.  When  the  attention  of 
European  scholars  was  again  turned  upon  these  inscriptions  by 
Clayton,  bishop  of  Clogher,  about  the  middle  of  the  last  cen- 
tury,' they  were  still  attributed  by  .him  and  others  to  the 
Hebrews  on  their  journey  to  Sinai.  Since  that  time  they  have 
usually  been  regarded  as  probably  the  worii  of  Christian  pUgrims 
on  their  way  from  Egypt  to  Mount  Sinai,  during  the  fourth  cen- 
tury. At  any  rate,  the  contents  of  them  were  already  unknown 
in  the  time  of  Cosmas  ;  and  no  tradition  appears  to  have  existed 
respecting  their  origin.  As  to  the  character,  Gesenius  supposed 
it  to  belong  to  that  species  of  the  Phenician,  or  rather  Arameean, 
which,  in  the  first  centuries  of  the  Christian  era,  was  extensively 
employed  throughout  Syria,  and  partially  in  Egypt ;  having 
most  affinity  with  that  of  the  Palmyrene  inscriptions.  ProK 
Beer  of  Leipzig,  on  the  other  hand,  who  has  cLuite  recently  de- 
ciphered these  inscriptions  for  the  first  time,  regards  them  as 
exhibiting  the  only  remains  of  the  language  and  character  once 
peculiar  to  the  Nabathijeans  of  Arabia  Petrrea ;  and  supposes, 
that  if  at  a  future  tiAe  stones  with  the  writing  of  the  country 
shall  he  found  among  the  ruins  of  Petra,  the  character  will  prove 
to  be  the  same  with  that  of  the  inscriptions  of  Sinai.     Accord- 


■  Burolihardt'3  Tmvels,  etc.  620.  etc    Lond.  1753.    This  is  the  Jonraal  of 

'  Cioamas  Indiuopl,  Topogr.  Cbrist.  in  tbe  Prefect  of  the  FroncisDane  in  Cairo, 

Montfaucou'B  Collecl,  nav.  Patmm,  II.  p.  already  referred  to.     The  bisliop  oSfers  in 

206.  his  letter,  to  bear  any  proper  portion  of 

"  See  hia  Letter  to  the  Society  of  Anti-  the  cxpenaB  which  might  oriac  from  eeud- 

quaries,  published  under  the  title  :  "Jonr-  ing  a  person  to   copy  these  inscriptions 

nal  from  Grand  Cairo  to  Mount  Sinai,"  p.  4. 
i.  188-190 
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ing  to  tills  view,  they  may  not  improbably  turn  out  to  liave  been 
made  by  the  native  inhabitants  of  the  mountains.' — 8tiU,  it 
cannot  but  be  regarded  as  a  most  singular  feet,  that  here  in 
these  lone  mountains  an  alphabet  should  be  found  upon  the  rocks, 
which  is  shown  by  the  thousands  of  inscriptions  to  have  been 
once  a  very  current  one,  but  of  which  perhaps  elsewhere  not  a 
trace  remains.* 

THE    MODERN    CONVENT. 

After  the  times  of  the  crusades,  the  first  notices  of  Mount 
Sinai  and  the  present  convent  are  from  Sir  John  Maundeville, 
William  de  Baldensel,  and  Ludolf  de  Suchem,  who  all  visited 
this  region  in  the  first  half  of  the  fourteenth  century.  The 
latter  traveller  (A.  D.  1336-50)  found  here  more  than  four 
hundred  monks,  under  an  archbishop  and  prelates ;  including  lay 
.  brethren,  who  did  hard  labour  among  the  mountams,  and  went 
with  camels  from  Elim  to  Babylon  (Tilr  to  Fostftt),  carrying 
charcoal  and  dates  in  large  quantities  to  market.  In  this  way 
the  convent  obtained  a  scanty  support  for  its  own  inmates,  and 
for  the  strangers  who  came  to  visit  them.^ 

Burckhardt  found  among  the  archives  of  the  convent  the 
original  of  a  compact  between  the  monks  and  the  Bedawin, 
made  in  the  year  A.  H.  800  or  A.  D.  1398  ;  from  which  it  ap- 
pears that  at  that  time,  besides  the  great  convent,  sis  othera 
were  stiU  existing  in  the  peninsula,  exclusive  of  a  number  of 
chapels  and  hermitages.  In  the  fifteenth  century  there  was  an 
inhabited  convent  at  Feirfin.  From  another  document  two  and 
a  half  centuries  later  (A.  H.  1053,  A,  D.  1643)  it  appears,  that 
all  these  minor  establiahments  had  been  already  abandoned,  and 
that  the  great  convent  alone  remained  ;  still  holding  property 
at  FeirSn,  Tlir,  and  in  other  fertile  valleys.'  This  accords  with 
the  testimony  of  travellers  in  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centu- 
ries, who  speak  only  of  deserted  convents  besides  that  of  Sinai." 
In  this  monastery  in  A.  D.  1484,  Felix  Fabri  relates,  that  there 
were  then  said  to  be  eighty  monks,  although  he  did  not  see  half 
that  number.  In  Belon's  time,  about  A.  D.  1546,  the  number 
was  reduced  to  sixty  ;'  and  Helifrich,  in  A.  D.  1565,  found  the 
convent  temporarily  abandoned.     A  century  later  Von  Troilo 

'  Such  is  now  (1856)  undefstood  to  be  serfs  Vfere  never  entrusted  witli  sucli  njat- 

actually  the  case.  tera.    See  Gesuhiohte  des  Petr.  Arabians, 

'  See  more  in  Nofa  XIX,  end  of  the  in  Abliaiidl,   der  Berl.  Acad.  1834,  Hist 

volume.  phil.  CI.  p.  323. 

*  Itiri.  Terr.  Sanot.  p.  66.    Reieab.  des  '  Bnrciiiardt's  Travels,  etc.  p.  547  sq. 

h«iL  Landes,  Ed.  3,  p.  839.— Eitter  refers  CI  7. 

fliia  ppssacfo  to  the  Jebelijah  or  Borfs   of  '  So  Tnoher,  A.  D.  1*79 ;  Breydetibaoh 

the  convent.     Bnt  it  apealts  espressly  and  and  Fabri,  1484  ;  and  many  othora. 

only  of  lai/  brothers ;    and  moreover  the  '  Obaervatt.  Paris  1588,  p.  283. 

i.  190,  191 
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found  seventy  monkR.  At  present  the  number  varies  between 
twenty  and  thirty  ;  though  we  found  only  twenty-one,  of  whom 
six  were  priests,  and  fifteen  lay  brethren ;  but  two  or  three  new 
members  apparently  arrived  with  us.  The  present  inmates  are 
chiefly  from  the  Greek  islands ;  and  remain  here  for  the  most 
part  only  a  few  years.  The  affiliated  or  branch  convent  at  Cairo 
has  a  prior  and  forty  or  fifty  monks.' 

All  the  earlier  travellers  to  Sinai  without  exception  speak  of 
this  as  the  convent  of  St.  Catharine  ;  and  of  the  monks  as  be- 
longing to  the  order  of  St.  Basil  Burckhardt  on  the  other 
hand  says  the  monastery  is  dedicated  to  the  Transfiguration ; 
which  is  at  least  true  of  the  church,  Euppell  again  calls  it  the 
convent  of  the  Annunciation,  on  what  authority  I  know  not. 
Nor  am  I  able  to  affirm  which  of  all  these  statements  is  most 
correct. 

The  last  archbishop  who  resided  in  the  convent,  is  said  to 
have  been  Kyrillos,  who  died  here  in  A.  D.  1760.*  Since  that 
time  it  has  been  found  advisable  for  this  prelate  to  pass  his  life 
abroad,  in  order  to  avoid  the  rapacious  exactions  of  the  Arabs 
on  the  occasion  of  his  accession  and  entrance  into  the  convent. 
Lor^  before  that  period  the  great  gate  of  the  convent  had  been 
walled  up  in  self-defence,  being  opened  only  to  admit  a  new 
archbishop ;  and  even  this  seems  not  to  have  taken  place  since 
A.  D.  1722.'  The  present  archbishop  is  the  ex-patriarch  of 
Constantinople  ;  and  were  he  to  visit  the  convent,  the  great 
gate  (it  was  said)  would  have  to  be  thrown  open  and  remain  so 
for  six  months  ;  during  which  time  the  Arabs  would  have  the 
right  to  come  at  will  and  eat  and  drink ;  and  many  thousand 
dollars  would  not  cover  the  expense. 

The  archbishop  is  elected  by  a  council  of  the  monks,  which 
manages  in  common  the  affairs  of  this  convent  and  the  branch 
at  Cairo.  This  prelate  is  always  selected  from  the  priests  of  the 
monastery  ;  and  having  then  been  consecrated  as  bishop  by  the 
patriarch  of  Jerusalem,  (in  consequence  of  the  ancient  connec- 
tion,) he  becomes  one  of  the  four  independent  archbishops  of  the 


c  wmdow.     the  sams  is  mentioned  liy 

a  refiised  ad-  Von  Egniond  and  Heyman  about  tJie  same 

nnsBion  W  we  convent  at  riin^ ;  but  we  time.     Von  Troilo,  A.  D.  1666,  describes 

were  there  told  that  a  letter  is  not  now  the  entrnnoe   as  low.  and  defended  by 

indispensable,  all  who  come  being  VEceived.  double  iron  doors,  which  were  kept  fast^ 

Still  it  is  better  to  have  one.    See  Nie-  ened  iii^  and  day.    He  likewise  men- 

bulir's  Reisebesijir,  I.  p,  S44,  lions  a  high  window,  through  which  tJw 

■     "  BurokhanJt,  p.  5i9.  monks  let  down  food  in  a  basket  for  the 

'  Eorclthardt  says  not  anoe  A.  D,  1 709 ;  Arabs  by  a  cord,  but  gives  no  hint  that 

but  the  Prefect  of  the  Franciscans,  wbo  travellers  were  drawn  up  the  same  way. 

was  here  in  1722,  relates  that  it  liad  been  Eeiaobesohreibung,  Dresd.  1676,  pp.  379, 

open  that  very  year.     This  writer  aleo  380, 
1.  ]9t-l!)3 
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Greek  church  ;  the  others  being  at  Cyprus,  Moscow,  and  Ochrida 
in  Boumely.  Were  he  present,  he  would  have  hut  a  single  voice 
in  the  management  of  the  affairs  of  the  convent,  aa  a  member 
of  the  council,  While  residing  at  a  distance,  he  has  no  author- 
ity or  connection  with  it,  except  to  receive  money  and  presents 
from  its  re  venue  s.-^The  prior  or  superior,  both  here  and  at 
Cairo,  is  elected  in  like  manner  by  the  council.  The  present 
superior  at  Sinai,  Father  Neophytus,  was  originally  from  Cyprus, 
and  had  been  here  eighteen  years. 

The  monks  of  Sinai  lead  a  very  simple  and  also  a  quiet  life, 
since  they  have  come  to  be  on  good  terms  with  their  Arab  neigh- 
bours. Five  centuries  ago  Ludolf  de  Suchem  describes  their 
life  in  terms  which  are  equally  applicable  to  them  at  the  present 
day.  "  They  follow  very  strict  rules ;  live  chaste  and  modestly ; 
are  obedient  to  their  archbishop  and  prelates  ;  drink  not  wine 
but  on  high  festivals  ;  eat  never  flesh ;  but  hve  on  herbs,  pease, 
beans,  and  lentiles,  which  they  prepare  with  water,  salt,  and 
vinegar  ;  eat  together  in  a  refectory  without  a  table  cloth  ;  per- 
form their  offices  in  the  church  with  great  devotion  day  and 
night ;  and  are  very  diligent  in  all  things  ;  so  that  they  fall 
little  short;  of  the  rules  of  St.  Antony.'"  To  this  day  the  same 
rules  continue  ;  they  eat  no  flesh  and  drink  no  wine  ;  but  their 
rules  were  made  before  the  invention  of  distilied  hquore,  and 
therefore  do  not  exclude  date  brandy.  Yet  they  all  seem 
healthy  and  vigorous  ;  and  those  who  remain  here,  retain  their 
faculties  to  a  great  age.  The  lay  brother  who  waited  on  us,  had 
seen  more  than  eighty  years  ;  one  of  the  priests  was  said  to  be 
over  ninety ;  and  one  had  died  the  year  before  at  the  age  of  one 
hundred  and  six.  A  great  portion  of  their  time  is  nominally 
occupied  in  religious  exercises.  They  have  (or  should  have) 
regulariy  the  ordinary  prayers  of  the  Greek  ritual  seven  times  in 
every  twenty-four  hours.  Every  morning  there  is  a  ma^  about 
7  o'clock  ;  and  on  Saturdays  two,  one  at  3  A,  M.  and  the  other 
at  the  usual  hour.'  During  Lent  the  exercises  on  certain  days 
are  much  increased ;  on  the  Wednesday  which  we  spent  there, 
the  monks  were  at  prayers  all  the  morning  until  12  o'clock  ;  and 
again  during  the  night  from  10  till  4  o'clock. 

The  pilgrims  have  of  late  years  greatly  fallen  off ;  so  that 
not  more  than  from  twenty  to  sixty  now  visit  the  convent  annu- 
ally. These,  according  to  the  superior,  are  chiefly  Greeks,  Rus- 
sians, and  English  ;  a  few  Armenians  and  Copts  ;  and  only  now 
and  then  a  Mussulman.  The  good  father  probably  regards  all 
visitors  as  pUgrims,  Yet  so  late  as  the  last  century,  regular 
caravans  of  pilgrims  are  said  to  have  come  hither  from  Cairo  and 
from  Jerusalem ;  and  a  document  preserved  in  the  convent, 
'  I^  Terns  8.  p.  6&.    TteiEsbuoL,  EA.  2,  p.  889. 
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rnontione  the  arrival  in  one  day  of  eight  himdred  Armenians 
from  Jerusalem,  and  at  another  time,  of  five  hundred  Copts  from 
Cairo.' 

Besides  the  branch  at  Cairo,  the  convent  haa  many  meiochta 
or  farms,  in  Cyprus,  Crete,  and  elsewhere.  The  Greek  parish  in 
Tiir  is  also  a  dependency  ;  but  not  that  of  Suez.  The  convent 
has  one  priest  in  Bengal,  and  two  in  Golconda,  in  India,  The 
gardens  and  olive  groves  in  the  vicinity  all  belong  to  it ;  as  also 
extensive  groves  of  palm  trees  near  Tflr  ;  but  its  chief  revenues 
are  deriv^  from  the  distant  metochia.  The  gardens  and 
orchards  in  the  peninsula  are  not  now  robbed  by  the  Arabs  ;  but 
owing  to  the  great  drought  of  the  two  preceding  years,  they  were 
less  productive.  In  a  few  weeks  the  convent  would  have  con- 
sumed all  the  productions  of  its  own  gardens,  and  expected  to 
become  dependent  on  Egypt  for  every  thing.  Their  grains  and 
legumes  they  always  get  from  Egypt.  Of  these  they  were  now 
consimiing  at  the  rate  of  about  one  thousand  ardebs '  a  year,  or 
nearly .  double  the  common  rate,  in  consequence  of  the  drought 
and  scarcity,  which  rendered  the  Arabs  much  more  dependent 
than  usual  upon  the  convent  for  bread.  The  date  gardens  near 
THr  commonly  bring  them  in  about  three  hundred  ardebs  of 
fruit ;  and  if  properly  managed,  might  yield  five  hundred. 

The  inmates  of  the  convent  have  now  for  many  years  lived 
for  tho  most  part  in  peace  and  amity  with  the  Bedawin  around 
them.  Occasional  interruptions  of  the  harmony  indeed  occur  ; ' 
but  of  late,  and  especially  since  the  time  of  scarcity  and  famiae, 
the  consideration  and  influence  of  the  monks  among  the  Arabs 
would  seem  to  be  greatly  on  the  increase.  This  is  further  en- 
hanced by  the  awe  in  which  the  latter  stand  of  the  Pasha  of 
Egypt ;  and  the  certainty,  that  any  injustice  practised  by  them 
against  the  convent,  would  in  the  end  recoil  upon  their  owe 
heads. 

Among  the  tribes  or  clans  of  the  Tawarab,  three  are  hy  long 
custom  and  perhaps  compact,  Gha/irs,  or  protectors  of  the  con- 
vent ;  and  hold  themselves  responsible  for  its  safety  and  that  of 
every  thing  which  belongs  to  it.  These  aro  the  Dhuhoiry, 
'AwSrimeh,  and  'Aleikat.  In  return,  tho  individuals  of  these 
clans  are  entitled  to  a  portion  of  bread  whenever  they  visit  the 
convent.  They  formerly  received  also  a  cooked  dish  on  such 
occasions  ;  besides  five  and  a  half  dollars  each  in  money  annu- 

'  Borckhardt,  p.  652.  Beilawy  from  the  rocks  above  the  coiiTent ; 

°  The  ardeb  is  eqnJTalent  very  nearly  to  Voysge,  eto.  p.  67.     EcgL  p.  343.     A 

five  bnflhels  Enfflish.    Lane's  Mod.  Egypt,  mraik  nho  nocompaniad  the  prufect  of  the 

,IL  p.  371.  ed.  1.  Praociscans  to  the  top  of  Sinai  in  1722, 

=  So  latfl  as  A.  D.  1828,  during  La-  was  seized  and  beaten  hy  the  Araha,     The 

horde's  visit;  a  pilgrim  was  wounded  in  older  travellers  are  fnU  of  similar  accounts, 

tbe  thigh  by  a  ball  aimed  at  a  monk  by  a  and  speak  of  the  Aiabs  t>nlj  as  monstera. 

i.  194-106 
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ally,  and  a  dress  for  eacli  male  ;  but  all  these  are  no  longer 
given.  When  in  Cairo,  they  are  likewise  entitled  to  receive  from 
the  branch  convent  there,  two  small  loaves  every  morning  and  a 
cooked  dish  every  day  at  noon  ;  and  formerly  they  had  in  addi- 
tion four  loaves  every,  evening,  which  however  had  been  stopped 
the  present  year.  Besides  all  this,  they  have  the  exclusive  privi- 
lege of  conveying  travellers  and  pilgrims  to  and  from  the  convent. 
It  may  be  well  supposed,  that  to  satisfy  all  these  claims  in 
addition  to  the  partial  support  of  their  own  serfs,  must  draw 
largely  upon  the  temporal  resources  of  the  convent.  Yet  the 
monks  find  it  advisable  to  stop  these  many  Arab  mouths  with 
bread,  rather  than  expose  themselves  to  their  noisy  clamour,  and 
perhaps  to  the  danger  of  sudden  reprisals.  The  bakehouse  of 
the  convent  is  of  course  upon  a  large  scale.  At  the  time  of  our 
visit,  they  complained  of  not  being  able  to  obtain  camels  to 
bring  their  supplies  of  grain  from  Tur ;  and  from  this  cause, 
perhaps,  the  best  bread  we  saw  was  coarse  and  mingled  with 
barley.  That  distributed  to  the  Arabs  is  always  of  a  very  inferior 
quality.  Their  date  brandy  was  said  to  be  no  longer  distilled  in 
the  convent,  as  was  formerly  the  case. 

ARABS   OF   THE   PENXNSULA, 

The  following  account  of  the  Bedawinwho  inhabit  the  penin- 
sula of  Sinai,  was  derived  chiefly  from  themselves  ;  and  if  it  be 
less  complete  than  that  of  Burckhardt,  it  may  yet  serve  to  fill 
out  the  notices  given  by  that  traveller.' 

The  tribes  reckoned  to  the  proper  Tawarah,  the  Bedawjn  of 
Jebel  Tilr  or  Sinai,  are  the  following  : 

I.  The  Sawdlihah,  the  largest  and  most  important  of  all  the 
divisions  of  these  Arabs,  and  comprising  several  branches  which 
themselves  constitute  tribes  ;  viz.  1,  The  Bhwheiry  ;  of  whom 
again  a  subdivision  or  clan  are  the  Auldd  Sa'id  or  Sa'idtyeh,  to 
whom  our  guides  belonged.  The  Auldd  Sa'id  occupy  the  beat 
valleys  among  the  mountains,  and  are  respected,  and  seem  to 
have  most  connection  with  the  convent.  Their  present  Sheikh 
Husein  has  been  mentioned  above.  2.  Tlie'Aw&rimelt.  3.  The 
KUrrdshy,  whose  head  Sheikh  Sdlih  has  long  been  the  principal 
Sheikh  of  the  Tawarah  in  all  foreign  relations,  being  the  person 
to  whom  the  Pasha  addresses  his  orders  relative  to  the  peninsula. 
The  SawfilDiah  for  the  most  part  occupy  the  country  west  and 
northwest  of  the  convent.  The  pasturing  places  of  the  tribe  are 
in  general  common  to  all  its  branches  ;  but  the  valleys  where 
date  trees  grow  and  tillage  exists,  are  said  to  be  the  property  of 
individuals.     They  consider  themselves  as  the  oldest  and  chief 

'  Trarels,  etc.  p.  657  sq. 
Vol.  I.— 12  i.  196  197 
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inliabitaiitB  of  the  peninsula.  All  the  branches  regard  each  other 
as  cousins,  and  intermarry.  Their  tradition  is,  that  their  fathers 
came  hither  from  the  borders  of  Egypt  about  the  time  of  the 
Muhammedan  conquest.  The  Kiirrfehy,  however,  are  said  to  be 
descendants  of  a  few  families,  who  early  came  among  them  as 
fugitives  from  the  HejSz.  Hence  it  is,  perhaps,  that  the  two 
first  branches  are  Glmfirs  of  the  convent ;  and  the  Kttrr^ehy 
not.— Ea«h  of  the  branches  ia  subdivided  into  smaller  clans. 
Burckhardt  speaks  of  the  Bahamy  as  a  branch  ;  but  they  were 
not  named  to  us. 

II,  The  'Aleik&t  are  also  an  old  tribe ;  but  much  weaker 
than  the  Sawahhah,  being  indeed  few  in  number.  Intermarriages 
occasionally  take  place  between  them  and  the  latter  tribe  ;  but 
they  are  not  in  general  approved  of.  The  'Aleikat  are  also  Grha- 
f5rs  of  the  convent.  They  encamp  chiefly  around  the  western 
Wady  NOsb  ;  and  extend  their  pasturage  as  far  as  to  the  Wadys 
GhQrilndel  and  Wutab. 

III,  The  Muzeiny  came  into  the  peninsula  at  a  later  period  ; 
and  are  still  regarded  as  intruders  by  the  SawMihah,  who  do  not 
intermarry  with  them.  Our  Arabs  of  the  AuMd  Sa'id  held  them 
in  great  contempt.  The  story  of  their  introduction  to  the  penin- 
Buk,  as  related  by  our  guides,  was  as  follows  :  The  whole  terri- 
tory of  the  Tawarah  originally  belonged  to  the  SawShhah  and 
'Aleikat,  and  was  equally  divided  between  them  ;  the  former 
having  possession  of  the  western  part  of  the  peninsula,  and  the 
latter  of  the  eastern.  During  a  famine,  a  war  arose  between  the 
two  tribes,  in  which  the  former  in  a  night  attack  near  Tfir,  killed 
all  hut  seven  men  of  the  'Aleikat.  To  celebrate  this  victory, 
they  assembled  around  the  tomb  of  Sheikh  Sfllih  in  "Wady  esh- 
Sheikh,  and  sacrificed  a  camel.  Just  at  this  time,  seven  men  of 
the  Muzeiny  came  to  them  from  their  country  Harb  on  the  mad 
to  the  Hejaz,  and  proposed  to  settle  with  them  in  the  peninsula 
on  equal  terms  ;  saying  they  had  fled  from  home  because  they 
had  died  blood,  and  feai'ed  the  avenger.  The  SawaUhah  rephed, 
that  if  they  would  come  as  serfs,  they  wore  welcome  ;  if  not,  they 
might  depart.  They  chose  to  depart ;  and  on  their  way  feU  in 
with  the  remnant  of  the  'Aleikat.  Forming  a  league  with  these, 
they  together  fell  upon  the  SawEklihah  at  night,  as  they  were 
assembled  among  the  TQrfa  trees  to  feast  upon  the  camel ; 
and  a  great  slaughter  was  the  consequence.  The  war  continued 
for  many  years  ;  but  at  last  peace  was  made  between  the  con- 
tending parties  by  fore^  mediation.  The  'Aleik&t  now  gave 
to  the  Muzeiny  half  of  their  portion  of  the  peninsula  and  of  their 
general  rights  ;  and  admitted  them  to  intermarriage.  Those 
rights  the  Muzeiny  stiil  enjoy  ;  but  having  increased  very  much 
in  number,  while  the  'Aleikat  have  remained  few  and  feeble,  they 
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now  occupy  all  the  eastern  part  of  the  penmsula  and  the  whole 
Tawarah  portion  of  the  shore  of  the  gulf  of  'Akafeah,  hving  very 
much  by  fishing  ;  while  the  'AleiMt,  as  is  said  above,  have  with- 
drawn to  the  vicinity  of  the  western  "Wady  Nilab.  The  Muzeiny 
stand  in  no  connection  with  the  convent.' 

IV.  Aidad  Suleiman,  consisting  of  only  a  few  families  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Tfir, 

V.  Beni  Wdsel,  also  only  a  few  families  dwelling  among  the 
Muzeiny  in  and  around  Sherm, 

These  five  tribes  constitute  the  proper  Bedawin  of  Mount 
Siuai  or  Jebel  Tiir,  whence  their  name  Tawarah  in  the  plural, 
from  the  form  Triry  in  the  singular.  They  stand  connected 
under  one  head  Sheikh  ;  at  present  Sheikh  SSHh  of  the  Kur- 
rdshy,  as  said  above.  They  form  a  single  body  when  attacked 
by  other  Bedawin  from  abroad ;  but  have  occasionally  bloody 
quarrels  among  themselves. 

VI.  To  the  Arab  inhabitants  of  the  peninsula  must  also  be 
reckoned  the  Jebeliyeh,  or  serf's  of  the  convent.  The  Tawarah 
do  not  of  course  acknowledge  them  as  .Bedawin ;  but  call  them 
Fellahs  and  slaves.  Their  very  existence  was  almost  unknown 
out  of  the  peninsula,  until  the  fuil  account  which  Burukhardt 
for  the  first  time  gave  of  them.'' 

The  tradition  of  the  convent  respecting  these  vassals,  as  re- 
lated to  us  by  the  suporior,  is  as  follows  :  When  Justinian  built 
the  convent,  he  sent  two  hmidred  Wallachian  prisoners,  and  or- 
dered the  governor  of  Egypt  to  send  two  hundred  Egyptians,  to 
he  the  vassals  of  the  monastery,  "to  serve  and  protect  it.  In 
process  of  time,  as  the  Arabs  came  in  and  deprived  the  convent 
of  many  of  its  possessions,  the  descendants  of  these  vassals  be- 
came Muslims,  and  adopted  the  Arab  manners.^  The  last 
Christian  among  them,  a  female,  the  superior  said,  died  about 
forty  years  ago  in  the  convent  of  the  Forty  Martyrs.*  These 
serfs  are  under  the  entire  and  exclusive  control  of  the  convent, 
to  be  sold,  or  punished,  or  even  put  to  death,  as  it  may  deter- 
mine. They  are  not  now  to  be  distinguished  in  features  or  man- 
ners from  the  other  Bedawin.     A  portion  of  them  still  encamp 

'  The  Mnieiny  and  Sowa.li!ia!i  ars  said  SucJieni   has   been    noted  above,  p.  139, 

to  have  since  become  reeoneiled,  and  now  note  3.     The  testimony  of  Eutychius  men- 

Bct  together.  tioned  in  the  next  note,  hoe  been  hitherto 

'  Moat  of  the  early  travellers  appear  to  entirely  overlooked. 

have  knonn  nothing  of  these  Jebeliyeh.  '  The  substance  of  this  tradition  is  cor- 

Belon  merely  manyons  IJie  'slaves'  of  the  roborated  as  for  bock  as  the  ninth  csntniy 

convent;     Observatt.  p.   386.       Paulna'  by  tiia  testimony  of  Entychius,  patiiaroll 

Samtnlung,  eto.  I.  p.  3§4.     Van  Egmond  (^  Alexandria;    Annales  II.  p.    167  sq. 

and  H^man,  (about  A.  D.  1720,)  give  a  The  passage  is  cncioue,  and  is  trandated 

Bbort  but  correct  occonnt  of  them ;  ILcizen,  at  length  in  Note  XX,  at  the  end  of  the 

U.p.lGS.     This  WBB  copied  by  Biischiag,  volume.     Compare  p,  135,  abovo. 

Erdbeschr,  XI.  i.  p.  606.      Ritter's  con-  '  Or,  as  Burokhardt  was  told,  in  A.  D. 

stniction  of  the  language  of  Ludolf  da  1T50.    P.  6G4. 
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among  the  mountalna  in  the  vicuiity  of  the  convent ;  and  have 
chaise  of  its  gardens  in  the  neighbourhood.  Some  of  them  also 
attend  hy  turns  in  the  convent  itself ;  where  they  perform  menial 
offices,  and  lodge  in  the  garden.  Most  of  those  who  thus  live 
around  the  convent,  are  in  a  great  measure  dependent  upon  it 
for  supjiort.  When  they  work  for  the  convent,  as  thoy  often  do 
in  the  garden  and  elsewhere,  they  are  paid  at  a  certain  rate, 
usually  in  harley.  They  too  have  the  exclusive  privilege  of  con- 
ducting visitors  to  the  summits  of  the  neighbouring  mountains ; 
for  which  they  are  paid  in  the  same  manner.  But  this  right 
does  not  extend  to  conducting  strangers  on  their  journey  to  and 
from  the  convent.  Every  other  day,  those  who  apply,  receive 
bread  ;  each  man  five  small  loaves  about  aa  large  as  the  fist,  and 
of  the  coarsest  kind  ;  each  woman  less  ;  and  children  one  or  two 
loaves.  Of  course  none  can  regularly  apply,  except  such  as  live 
quite  near.  The  young  and  middle  aged  men  looked  well  and 
hardy ;  but  there  were  old  men  and  sick  persons  and  children, 
who  came  around  the  convent,  the  very  pictures  of  famine  and 
despair.  These  miserable  objects,  nearly  naked,  or  only  half 
covered  with  tattera,  were  said  to  live  very  much  upon  grass  and 
herbs  ;  and  even  this  food  now  failing  from  the  drought,  they 
were  reduced  to  mere  skeletons. 

Other  portions  or  clans  of  these  vassals  are  distributed 
among  the  gardens  which  the  convent  has  now,  or  formerly  bad, 
in  possession  in  different  parts  of  the  peninsula.  Thus  the  Tehna 
are  settled  in  the  date  gardens  of  FeirSn  ;  the  Bezia  in  the  con- 
vent's gardens  at  Tilr ;  and  the  Sattla  in  other  parts. 

On  inc[uiring  of  the  superior  as  to  the  number  of  these  vas- 
sals, he  said  he  could  not  tell ;  but  would  give  us  the  estimate 
he  had  formed  about  seven  years  before,  when  he  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  see  them  all  together.  At  that  time  Sheikh  SSlih  of 
the  Kurrashy,  the  head  Sheikh  of  the  Tawarah,  who  has  always 
shown  himself  unfriendly  to  the  convent,  laid  claim  to  the 
Jebeliyeh  as  his  serfs,  and  undertook  to  enforce  obedience  to  his 
demands.  They  were  all  greatly  affrighted,  and  fled  to  a  ren- 
dezvous in  the  mountains  of  et-Tih,  a  distance  of  five  days' 
journey.  The  superior  went  thither  in  person  with  another 
monk,  to  invite  them  back ;  but  they  refused  to  come  without 
security  against  further  molestation.  He  then  went  and  laid 
the  matter  before  the  governor  of  Suez,  producing  the  Firmans 
of  the  convent  (of  which  they  have  many)  containing  express 
mention  of  the  Jebeliyeh  as  their  serfs.  Sheikh  SSlih  was.  now 
summoned,  hut  could  bring  forward  no  authority  whatever  in 
flupport  of  his  claim.  The  result  was,,  that  he  was  thrown  into 
prison  and  fined  ;  and  the  Jebeliyeh  returned  to  their  former 
mode  of  life.     At  that  time,  the  superior  said,  ho  judged  the 
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whole  number  collected  to  be  between  fifteen  biindred  and  two 
thousand  souls.     But  this  estimate  is  probably  by  far  too  large. 

Within  a  few  years,  the  superior  had  baptized  two  of  these 
serfs,  who  had  embraced  Christianity  ;  and  no  objection  had  heen 
made  by  any  one. 

The  Arabs  of  the  Tawarah  pretend  to  claim  the  whole  ter- 
ritory of  the  peninsula  as  tar  north  as  to  the  Haj  road  leading 
from  Suez  to  'Akabah  ;  but  they  are  in  actual  possession  only 
of  the  part  lying  south  of  the  chain  of  the  Tih.  The  tract  north 
of  this  chain,  including  the  northern  desert,  is  inhabited  by  the 
Terahin,  the  TiyaJiah,  and  the  Haiwdt,  allied  tribea,  who  to- 
gether are  stronger  tWn  the  Tawarah.  The  Terfibin  have  been 
already  mentioned  aa  occupying  the  mountains  er-Kabah  and 
encamping  around  Taset  Sudr ;  and  connecting  towards  the 
north  with  the  tribe  of  the  same  name  near  Gaza.  A  small 
branch  of  them  also  occupy  the  eastern  coast  of  the  peninsula, 
along  the  gulf  of  'Akabah,  between  the  ridges  of  et-Tih.  The 
Haiwat  encamp  upon  the  eastern  part  of  the  higher  gjateau 
north  of  et-Tih,.  towards  'Akabah.  The  Tiyfthah  roam  over  the 
district  intervening  between  the  Haiwat  and  western  Terahin, 
and  extend  their  wanderings  northward  towards  Gaza.  The 
pastures  of  the  Wadys  along  the  northern  side  of  et-Tih  are  said 
to  be  good,  and  extend  qaiie  across  the  peninsula.  Between 
the  Tawarah  and  the  Terabin,  Tuwejleb  said,  there  is  an  oath 
of  friendship,  to  endure  "  as  long  as  there  is  water  m  the  sea, 
and  no  hair  grows  in  the  palm  of  the  band." 

In  former  times  and  down  to  the  last  century,  the  convent 
had  also  its  protectors  among  all  those  northern  tribes,  and  like- 
wise among  the  'Alawin,  Haweit^t  and  other  tribes  towards 
Gaza  and  Hebron.  In  those  days  many,  if  not  most,  of  the 
pilgrims  came  by  way  of  Gaza ;  and  none  but  the  protectors 
had  the  right  of  conveying  them.  But  as  most  visitors  now 
come  only  from  Egypt,  this  right  has  become  restricted  to  the 
Tawarah;  the  connection  with  other  protectors  has  been  dropped; 
and  visitors  arriving  from  any  other  quarter  may  bring  with 
them,  as  guides,  Arabs  of  any  tribe.  But  they  may  depart  only 
with  guides  from  the  Tawarah. 

The  Tawarah  are  regarded  as  among  the  poorest  of  aE  the 
Bedawin  tribes ;  nor  can  it  weU  be  otherwise.  Their  mountains 
are  too  desolate  and  sterile  ever  to  furnish  more  than  the  scanty 
means  of  a  precarious  existence.  Their  flocks  and  camels  are 
comparatively  few,  and  the  latter  feeble;  asses  are  not  common; 
horses  and  neat  cattle  are  entirely  unknown,  and  could  not  sub- 
sist in  their  territory.  Their  scanty  income  is  derived  from  their 
flocks,  from  the  hire  of  their  camels  to  transport  goods  and  coals 
between  Cairo  and  Suez,  and  from  the  sale  of  the  little  charcoal 
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■which  they  hum,  and  the  gum  arahic  wMch  they  gather  and 
bring  to  market,  together  with  their  dates  and  other  fruits. 
But  this  is  scarcely  suEScient  to  huy  clothing  and  provisions  for 
their  families ;  since  all  their  grain  must  be  purchased  in  Egypt, 
not  a  particle  being  raised  in  the  peninsula.  And  when,  as 
now,  the  rains  fail,  and  dearth  comes  upon  the  land,  and  their 
camels  die  off,  then  indeed  despair  and  famine  stare  them  in 
the  face. 

The  entire  population  of  the  peninsula,  as  far  north  as  to 
the  Haj  route,  is  estimated  hy  Burckhardt  at  not  over  four 
thousand  souls.  The  calculation  made  out  by  Rtippell  amounts 
to  about  seven  thousand,  which  he  regards  as  at  least  a  fourth 
part  too  large,  I  am  not  able  to  add  any  new  data  for  an  esti- 
mate ;  but  should  regard  that  of  Burckhardt  as  more  probably 
correct. ' 

I  have  remarked  above,  that  only  two  of  the  divisions  of  the 
Sawaiihah,  viz.  the  Dhuheiry  andiAwiirimeh,  together  with  the 
tribe  '^leikat,  stand  in  the  relation  of  Ghaf  irs  or  protectors  to 
the  convent ;  while  the  other  division  of  the  former  tribe,  the 
KQrrashy,  as  also  the  tribe  Muzeiny,  do  not  enjoy  this  privilege. 
Yet  the  tradition  is,  that  long  ago  the  KOrrSshy  shared  in  this 
right  by  sufferance,  although  not  fully  entitled  to  it ;  or,  as  our 
Arabs  said,  "not  written  in  the  book  of  the  convent."  But 
they  lost  the  privilege  in  the  following  manner,  according  to 
the  Arab  story.  One  night  seven  of  their  leaders  entered  the 
convent  secretly  by  a  back  way  ;  and  in  the  morning  presented 
themselves  armed  to  the  monks,  demanding  to  he  "written  in 
the  book,"  The  monks,  affrighted,  said ;  "  Very  well ;  hut  it 
must  bo  done  in  the  presence  of  witnesses  from  among  the  other 
protectors,"  Witnesses  were  sent  for;  and  on  their  arrival, 
being  ordered  to  put  aside  their  arms,  were  drawn  up  into  the 
convent.  By  a  private  understanding  with  the  monks,  however, 
they  had  arms  concealed  in  the  bags  they  brought  with  them. 
The  monks  were  secretly  armed ;  and  upon  a  given  signal,  all 
fell  upon  the  Kurrfishy  and  killed  six  outright.  The  remaining 
one  was  thrown  from  the  convent  walls  and  killed.  Since  that 
time  the  KflrrSshy  have  had  no  claim  to  any  connection  with  the 
convent. 

Still,  it  is  obvious,  that  privileges  like  those  which  the  pro- 
tectors enjoy,  must  ever  be  an  object  of  longing  and  jealousy  to 
tribes  of  half  savage  Bedawin,  who  can  see  no  reason  why  they 
should  be  excluded  from  them.  Hence  the  KQrrashy  and  Mu- 
zeiny are  often  in  league  against  the  convent  and  its  protectors  ; 
and  at  all  times  cherish  towards  them  an  unfriendly  spirit.  An 
instance  of  this  kind  occurred  no  longer  ago  than  the  preceding 
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year,  in  reference  to  Lord  Lindsay  and  his  party  on  their  depart- 
ure frona  the  convent.  His  Lordehip  has  alluded  to  the  circum- 
stance in  his  Letters ;  and  I  therefore  feel  at  liherty  to  relate 
the  story  as  we  heard  it  from  the  Arabs  on  the  spot.  The  Kflr- 
rashy  and  Muzeiny,  wishing  to  break  down  the  monopoly  of  the 
protectors,  appUed  to  carry  the  party  from  the  convent  to  'Aka- 
bah.  As  soon  as  this  became  known,  the  three  tribes  of  the 
protectors  assembled  in  Wady  Seheb  (near  Wady  esh-Sheikh) 
under  their  Sheikhs  Musa  and  Muteir ;  wlule  the  two  former 
tribes  also  collected  in  Wady  el-Akhdar  under  their  Sheikhs 
Salih  and  Khudeir,  The  decision  of  the  travellers  was  waited 
for  with  anxiety.  If  they  concluded  to  take  those  who  were  not 
protectors,  it  w^  to  he  the  signal  for  the  protectors  to  fall  upon 
the  others  in  deadly  conflict.  But  they  decided  for  the  protec- 
tors, and  then  the  other  party  declared,  that  they  would  ap- 
peal to  the  Pasha*.  Here,  however,  the  convent  in  Cairo  inter- 
fered, and  the  appeal  was  never  made.  Subsequently  to  this  a 
French  traveller  took  one  of  the  Muzeiny  as  guide  to  'Akabah, 
against  the  counsel  and  influence  of  the  convent ;  the  Arab  hav- 
ing gained  over  the  dragoman  of  the  traveller  by  a  present.  But 
by  the  advice  of  the  convent,  the  protectors  took  no  further  re- 
venge, than  to  procure  for  him  a  sound  drubbing  at  'Akabah. 

There  seems,  however,  a  strong  probability,  that  this  matter 
will  not  be  definitely  settled  without  blood  ;  for  the  two  tribes 
above  mentioned  are  continually  renewing  their  attempts  to  share 
in  the  privileges  of  the  protectors.  We  ourselves  came  near  fell- 
ing into  the  hands  of  the  Muzeiny  at  Cairo,  while  we  were  yet 
ignorant  of  the  whole  subject.  By  some  oversight,  Khudeir  their 
Sheikh  was  introduced  to  us  at  the  British  consulate,  to  furnish  ua 
with  camels  for  our  journey  to  the  convent ;  but  he  failed  to  come 
at  the  time  appointed,  in  consequence  (as  we  understood)  of  the 
interference  of  the  branch  convent. 

In  such  quarrels  among  the  Bedawln,  the  Pasha  of  Egypt 
does  not  interfere,  unless  he  is  appealed  to.  About  thirty  years 
ago,  during  a  war  between  the  Tawarah  and  the  Ma'azeh  inhab- 
iting the  mountains  west  of  the  Red  Sea,  a  party  of  the  former 
of  about  forty  tents  were  encamped  in  Wady  Sfldr.  The  Ma'azeh 
made  up  an  expedition  of  two  hundred  dromedaries,  nine  horse- 
men, and  a  company  of  fifty  Mughrehy  horsemen,  to  plunder  this 
encampment.  Passing  Suez  in  the  night,  they  found  the  Tawa^ 
rah  had  removed  to  Wady  Wardan  ;  and  fell  upon  them  as  the 
day  dawned.  Most  of  the  men  escaped  ;  the  women,  as  is  the 
Bedawin  custom,  were  left  untouched ;  and  only  two  men,  in- 
cluding the  Sheikh,  were  killed.  The  Sheikh,  an  old  man,  seeing 
escape  impossible,  sat  down  by  the  fire  ;  when  the  leader  of  the 
Ma'azeh  came  up,  and  cried  out  to  him  to  throw  down  his  tur- 
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ban  and  liis  life  shovild  be  spared.  The,  spirited  SlieiMi,  rather 
than  do  what,  according  to  Bedawin  notions,  would  have  stained 
hie  reputation  ever  after,  exclaimed  ;  "  I  shall  not  uncover  my 
head  before  my  enemies ; "  and  was  immediately  killed  by  the 
thrust  of  a  lance.  Fifteen  dromedaries,  many  camels,  some 
slaves,  and  much  clothing  and  furniture  were  carried  off ;  for  the 
encampment  was  rich.'  The  Tawarah  waited  three  months  ; 
and  then  collected  a  company  of  five  hundred  dromedaries  and 
one  hundred  footmen,  maldng  in  all  a  party  of  six  hundred 
a,rmed  men.  Passing  Suez  secretly,  they  surprised  the  Ma'&zeh 
in  the  night,  killed  twenty-four  men  including  the  Sheikh,  and 
took  seventy  dromedaries,  one  hundred  camels,  and  much  other 
booty.  The  Sheikh  was  killed  by  mistake  ;  for  they  had  agreed 
to  spare  him,  because  he  was  a  good  and  generous  mam,  and  had 
not  been  consenting  to  the  expedition  against  them.  Two  other 
expeditions  against  the  Ma'3.zeh  followed ;  iffwhich  more  than 
twenty  men  were  killed,  and  a  great  booty  taken.  The  Ma'Szeh 
then  sent  a  present  of  three  dromedaries  to  Shedid,  Sheikh  of  the 
Haweitat  residing  at  Cairo,  begging  him  to  bring  about  a  peace 
with  their  enemies.  He  laid  the  case  before  Muhammed  'Aly ; 
who,  sending  for  the  two  parties,  made  peace  between  them, 
which  has  continued  ever  since. 

The  Tawarah  regard  the  'Ab^hideh  of  Upper  Egypt  as  ene- 
mies ;  and  used  formerly  to  cross  the  gulf  in  boats  and  steal 
camels  from  them.  At  present  nothing  of  the  kind  is  done  ;  but 
the  enmity  continues.  A  short  time  since,  one  of  the  Tiyahah 
went  by  land  to  the  country  of  the  'Ahahideh,  and  stole  fifteen 
dromedaries  ;  but  the  Pasha  compelled  him  to  restore  them. 

The  Tawarah  never  go  to  law  before  the  Egyptian  tribunals. 
The  Sheikh  of  each  tribe  or  division  acts  as  judge,  in  the  true 
style  of  ancient  patriarchal  simplicity.  Minor  quarrels  are  gene- 
rally settled  by  the  parties  between  themselves.  But  when  not, 
they  bring  the  case  before  the  judge,  each  putting  into  his  hands 
a  pledge  ;  and  ho  who  loses  the  cause,  forfeits  his  pledge  to  the 
judge  as  his  fee  ;  while  that  of  the  other  party  is  restored. 
When  the  judge  has  given  his  decision,  the  party  who  gains,  exe- 
cutes the  sentence  for  himself.  Their  mode  of  trial  was  described, 
both  by  the  Arabs  and  by  the  superior,  as  being  wonderfully  just. 
Bribery  and  partiality  are  unknown  among  them.^If  two  per- 
sons quarrel,  a  third  may  step  in  and  make  them  kiss  each  other. 
Thenceforward  they  are  to  all  appearance  friends  as  before  ;  al- 
though the  ease  may  still  remain  to  he  tried  ;  and  perhaps  months 
may  elapse  before  it  is  brought  to  an  issue. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  peculiarities  of  Bedawin  law  ; 
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a  law  not  of  statute  but  of  prescription,  and  aa  binding  as  tbe 
common  law  of  England,  If  a  Bedawy  owes  another,  and  refuses 
to  pay,  the  creditor  tabes  two  or  three  men  as  witnesses  of  the 
refusal.  He  then  seizes  or  steals,  if  he  can,  a  camel  or  something 
else  belonging  to  the  debtor,  and  deposits  it  with  a  third  person. 
This  brings  the  case  to  trial  before  the  judge ;  and  the  debtor 
forfeits  the  article  seized, — The  Bedawin  in  their  quarrels  avoid 
beating  each  other  with  a  stick  or  with  the  fist,  as  disreputable  ; 
this  being  the  punishment  of  slaves  and  children,  and  a  great 
indignity  to  a  man.  If  it  takes  place,  the  sufferer  is  entitled  to 
very  high  damages.  Their  code  of  honour  allows  blows  to  be 
given  only  with  the  sword  or  with  a  gun ;  and  by  these  tho 
sufferer  feels  himself  fat  less  aggrieved.  In  a  quarrel  of  this 
kind,  where  swords  have  been  used,  if  the  case  be  brought  to 
trial,  a  fine  is  imposed  upon  the  party  least  wounded,  lai^e 
enough  to  counterbalance  the  excess  of  blows  or  injury  received 
by  the  other  party.  The  degree  of  offence,  or  provocation,  or 
claim,  is  of  no  account ;  it  being  taken  for  granted  that  nothing 
can  justify  a  quarrel,  and  that  ^  such  occurrences  must  be  tried 
on  their  own  simple  merits. 

If  one  person  assaults  and  wounds  another,  who  remains  pa^ 
sive,  friends  step  in  and  act  as  mediators.  They  first  persuade 
the  wounded  man  to  agree  to  a  truce  of  a  month  or  more,  during 
■which  time  the  parties  leave  each  other  in  quiet.  At  the  expira- 
tion of  this  term,  the  mediators  on  examination  fix  upon  the 
sum  which  the  injured  man  ought  to  receive  as  damages ;  for 
example,  two  thousand  piastres.  This  he  agrees  to  accept,  on 
condition  that  one  of  them  becomes  surety  for  it.  But  now  ono 
friend  comes  after  another,  and  entreats  him  to  remit  for  his 
sake  a  certain  portion  of  this  sum.  In  this  way  the  fine  will  be 
reduced  perhaps  to  two  hundred  piastres.  The  parties  are  now 
brought  together  ;  and  the  injured  man  gives  up  to  the  offender 
perhaps  one  hundred  more.  In  this  way  he  actually  receives  not 
more  than  one  hundred  piastres ;  and  if  the  reconcihatiou  be 
sincere,  he  may  very  probably  give  up  even  that.  If  both  par- 
ties happen  to  bo  wounded,  a  balance  of  injuries  is  struck.  The 
instrument  of  offence  is  forfeited  by  law  to  the  peraon  injured. 

If  in  such  quarrels,  or  in  any  other  way,  a  person  be  billed, 
it  is  the  right  and  duty  of  the  nearest  relative  of  the  deceased,  to 
slay  the  murderer  or  his  nearest  relative,  wherever  he  may  be' 
found.  But  in  general,  those  who  are  likely  to  suffer  in  this 
way,  flee  the  country  for  a  year  or  two  ;  and  in  the  mean  time 
persons  of  influence  interfere  to  appease  the  relatives  of  the  de- 
ceased, and  induce  them  to  accept  a  considerable  sum  of  money 
from  the  offender,  as  the  fine  of  blood.  The  feud  is  then  usually 
made  up,  and  the  offender  is  free  to  return.     This  is  the  ancient 
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Mood-revenge  of  the  Hebrews,  which  was  so  firmly  fixed  in  all 
their  habits  of  life,  that  even  the  inspired  lawgiver  did  not  choose 
to  aholish  it  directly  ;  hut  only  modified  and  controlled  its  influ- 
ence by  establishing  cities  of  refuge.  Nothing  of  this  Idnd  exists 
among  the  Arabs. ' 

The  simpleet  form  in  which  these  rules  appear,  is  in  their 
application  to  the  same  clan  or  tribe.  But  the  same  principles 
are  also  apphed  to  quarrels  and  murders  which  talie  place  be- 
tween individuals  of  different  tribes ;  unless  the  tribe  of  the 
aggressor  take  his  part  and  adopt  the  quairel  as  their  own.  In 
that  case  war  ensues. 

The  strict  honesty  of  the  Bedawln  among  themselves  is  pro- 
verbial ;  however  Kttle  regard  they  may  have  to  the  right  of 
property  in  others.  If  an  Arab's  camel  dies  on  the  road,  and  he 
cannot  remove  the  load,  ho  only  draws  a  circle  in  the  sand  round 
about,  and  loaves  it.  In  this  way  it  will  remain  safe  and  un- 
touched for  months.  In  passing  through  Wady  Sa'l  on  our  way 
to  'Ababah,  we  saw  a  black  tent  hanging  on  a  tree  ;  Tuweileb 
said  it  was  there  when  he  passed  the  year  before,  and  would 
never  be  stolen.  Theft,  he  said,  was  held  in  abhorrence  among 
the  Tawarah  ;  but  the  present  year  the  famine  was  so  great,  that 
individuals  were  sometimes  driven  to  steal  food.  He  had  just 
returned  from  Egypt  with  a  camel  load  of  grain  for  his  family, 
which  he  had  put  into  one  of  their  magazines  as  a  plaee  of  safety  ; 
hut  it  had  all  been  stolen,  Burckhardt  relates,  that  he  was 
shown  in  Wady  Humr  a  point  upon  the  rocks,  from  which  one 
of  the  Tawarah,  a  few  years  before,  had  cast  down  his  son  head- 
long, bound  hand  and  foot,  for  an  offence  of  the  very  same  Mnd.^ 

The  following  trait  was  communicated  to  us  by  the  superior 
of  the  convent.  If  a  Bedawy  discovers  his  wife  or  his  daughter 
in  illicit  intercourse,  he  turns  away  and  conceals  the  fact  from 
every  one,  not  even  lettiag  the  guilty  parties  know  that  he  has 
seen  them.  Months  afterwards  he  will  marry  off  his  daughter ; 
or  after  a  longer  time  perhaps  divorce  his  wife  ;  living  with  them 
mean  time  as  if  nothing  had  happened,  and  assigning  some  other 
reason  for  the  measure  he  adopts.  One  motive  for  this  conceal- 
ment is,  to  avoid  personal  disgrace  ;  and  another,  to  prevent  the 
imposeibility  of  the  offender's  ever  being  married. 

We  made  many  inquiries  in  the  peninsula  and  among  the 
■  tribes  which  we  fell  in  with  further  north,  but  could  never  hear 
of  a  Bedawy  among  them  all,  who  was  able  to  read.  Even 
Sheikh- Salih,  the  head  Sheikh  of  aU  the  Tawarah,  has  not  this 
power ;  and  whenever  a  letter  is  addressed  to  him,  or  an  order 

■  Tba  chief  paasagea  in  the  Old  Tes-  Dont.   19,  i  aq.     Joii.  20,  1  sq.     See  al- 
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from  the  government,  he  is  obliged  to  apply  to  the  convent  to 
have  it  read.  Among  the  Tawarah  this  ignorance  seems  rather 
to  he  the  result  of  hahit  and  want  of  opportunity ;  but  among 
the  tribes  of  the  northern  deserts,  we  found  it  was  accounted 
disreputable  for  a  Bedawy  to  learn  to  read.  They  rejoice  in 
the  wild  liberty  of  their  deserts,  as  contrasted  with  towns  and 
cities;  and  in  like  manner  take  pride  in  their  freedom  from  the 
arts  and  restraints  of  civilized  life. 

The  Muhammedanism  of  all  these  sons  of  the  desert,  sits 
very  loosely  upon  them.  They  bear  the  name  of  followers  of 
the  false  prophet ;  and  the  few  religious  ideas,  which  they  pos- 
sess, are  moulded  after  his  precepts.  Their  nominal  religion  is 
a  matter  of  hahit,  of  inheritance,  of  national  prescription;  but 
they  seemed  to  manifest  little  attachment  to  it  in  itself,  and 
live  in  the  habitual  neglect  of  most  of  its  external  forms.  "We 
never  saw  any  among  them  repeat  the  usual  Muhammedan 
prayers,  in  which  other  Muslims  are  commonly  so  punctual;  and 
were  told  indeed  that  many  never  attempt  it ;  and  that  very 
few  among  them  even  know  the  proper  words  and  forms  of 
prayer.  The  men  generally  observe  the  fast  of  Ramadan,  though 
some  do  not ;  nor  do  the  females  keep  it.  Nor  is  the  duty  of 
pilgrimage  more  regarded  ;  for  according  to  Tuweileb,  not  more 
than  two  or  three  of  all  the  Tawarah  had  ever  made  the  jour- 
ney to  Mecca. — The  profaneness  of  the  Bedawin  is  excessive 
and  almost  incredible.  "  Their  mouth  is  full  of  cursing  ; "  and 
we  were  hardly  able  to  obtain  from  them  a  single  answer  that 
did  not  contain  an  oath. 

We  asked  the  superior  of  the  convent  whether  the  Bedawin 
would  feel  any  objection  to  professing  Christianity  ?  His  reply 
was  ;  "  None  at  all ;  they  would  do  it  to-morrow,  if  they  could 
get  fed  by  it,"  It  is  this  indifference  of  dark  and  unregulated 
minds,  that  lies  in  the  way  of  all  moral  and  intellectual  im- 
provement among  them.  The  convent  might  exert  an  immense 
influence  over  them  for  good,  if  it  possessed  in  itself  the  true 
spirit  of  the  Gospel.  Were  a  missionary  to  go  among  the 
Tawarah  and  perhaps  other  tribes,  speaking  their  language  and 
acquainted  with  their  habits,  he  would  doubtless  be  received 
with  kindness  ;  and  were  he  to  live  as  they  live,  and  conform  to 
their  manners  and  cuatoms  in  unimportant  things,  he  would  soon 
aeijuirQ  influence  and  authority  among  them.  In  aU  our  inter- 
course with  them,  we  found  them  kind,  good  natured,  and  accom- 
modating ;  although,  as  might  be  expected,  great  beggars.  But 
no  very  permanent  impression  can  well  be  hoped  for  upon  them, 
80  long  as  they  retain  their  wandering  and  half  savage  life ;  and 
this  mode  of  life  must  necessarily  continue,  so  long  as  the  desert 
is  their  home.     To  introduce  civilization  among  them,  their  in- 
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veterate  predilection  for  the  desert  and  its  TriH  fascinations  muat 
first  be  overcome ;  and  they  then  he  transplanted  to  a  kindlier 
soil,  where  they  may  hecome  wonted  to  fixed  abodes,  and  to  the 
occupations  of  a  more  regular  life.  But  it  may  be  doubtful, 
whether  such  a  course  is  possible  through  any  mere  human 
agency  ;  at  least,  it  would  be  no  light  matter,  thus  to  overturn 
habits  and  a  mode  of  life,  which  have  come  down  to  them 
through  nearly  forty  centuries  unchanged. 
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Thursday,  March  29(A,  1838.  Afternoon.  About  noon  our 
luggage  and  then  ourselvea  were  let  down  from  the  high  window 
of  the  convent ;  and  after  a  vast  amount  of  scolding  and  clamour 
among  the  Arabs  about  the  division  of  the  loads,  we  mounted 
at  1  o'clock  and  bade  adieu  to  the  friendly  monastery.  Eurck- 
bardt  has  remarked,  that  every  Arab  who  is  present  at  the  de- 
parture of  a  stranger  from  the  convent,  is  entitled  to  a  fee  ;  ' 
but  we  did  not  find  this  to  be  the  case,  although  our  intended 
departure  was  known  throughout  the  mountains.  A  number  of 
the  Jebeliyeh  indeed  collected  around  us ;  but  they  were  the  old 
and  sick  and  lame  and  blind,  who  came  as  beggars,  and  not  to 
claim  a  right.  We  escaped  their  importunity  by  leaving  Komeh 
behind  us,  to  distribute  a  few  piastres  among  them  after  our 
departure.  Just  at  setting  off,  I  bought  a  stick  of  a  boy  for  a 
trifle,  to  serve  as  a  staff  or  to  urge  on  my  camel.  It  was  a 
straight  stick  with  shining  bark,  very  hard  and  tough ;  and  I 
learned  afterwards,  that  our  Arabs  regarded  it  as  cut  from  the 
veritable  kind  of  tree,  from  which  the  rod  of  Moses  had  been 
taken.  It  did  me  good  service  through  the  desert,  and  in  all 
our  subsequent  wanderings  in  Judea  and  to  Wady  Mftsa  ;  but 
did  not  stand  proof  at  last  against  the  head  of  a  vicious  mule 
on  our  way  to  Nazareth. 

We  reached  the  entrance  of  Wady  esh-Sheikh  in  twenty-five 
minutes,  and  turned  into  it  between  the  high  cliffs  of  el-Furei'a 
on  the  left,  and  the  mountain  of  the  Cross  on  the  right,  leaving 
Horeb  behind  us.  The  valley  is  here  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in 
width ;  and  our  course  in  it  was  E.  N.  E.  At  a  quarter  past 
two  we  were  opposite  the  mouth  of  Wady  os-Seha'iyeh,  which 
'  Page  491. 
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here  comes  in  aa  a  troad  valley  from  the  south,  having  its  head 
near  the  southeast  hase  of  Jehel  Mflea,  and  thence  sweeping 
around  to  the  east  of  the  moimtain  of  the  Croes.  A  little  before 
reaching  this  point,  a  small  Wady  called  Abu  Madhy  comee  down 
from  the  mountain  on  the  right ;  at  the  head  of  which  is  water. 
Wady  esh-Sheikh  now  bends  round  to  the  N,  N.  E.  and  after- 
wards to  the  north,  and  spreads  out  into  a  broad  plain  tufted 
with  herbs  and  shrubs  affording  good  pasturage.  At  2^  o'clock 
we  lost  sight  of  Horeb.  Jebel  Mlisa  and  St.  Catharine  had 
nowhere  been  visible,  "We  now  had  Jebel  Furei'a  on  our  left ; 
on  the  top  of  which  there  is  table  land  with  water,  and  paetur- 
t^e  for  camels.  After  another  hour  we  passed  the  mouth  of  the 
email  Wady  el-MQkblefeh,  which  enters  from  the  right,  and 
came  immediately  (at  3^  o'clock)  to  the  tomb  of  Sheith  SShh, 
one  of  the  most  sacred  spots  for  the  Arabs  in  all  the  peninsula. 
It  is  merely  a  small  rude  hut  of  stones  ;  in  which  the  coffin  of 
the  saint  is  surrounded  by  a  partition  of  wood  hung  with  cloth, 
around  which  are  suspended  bandherchiefs,  camels'  halters,  and 
other  offering  of  the  Bedawin.  The  history  of  this  saint  is  un- 
certain ;  but  our  Arabs  held  him  to  be  the  progenitor  of  their 
tribe,  the  BawSlihah ;  which  is  not  improbable.  Once  a  year, 
in  the  latter  part  of  June,  all  the  tribes  of  the  Tawarah  make  a 
pilgrimage  to  this  tomb,  and  encamp  around  it  for  three  c 
This  is  their  greatest  festival.'  We  dismounted  and  i 
the  building ;  at  which  our  guides  seemed  rather  gratified,  and 
prided  themselves  on  the  interest  we  took  in  their  traditions. 

We  here  left  Wady  esh-Sheith,  which  now  bends  more  to 
the  northward,  and  at  an  hour  and  a  half  from  this  place  issues 
from  the  dark  cliffs  fonning  the  outworks  of  the  central  granite 
region,  at  the  point  near  which  I  have  above  supposed  Rephidim 
to  have  been  situated.  Crossing  some  low  hiflB  running  out 
from  the  eastern  mountain,  we  came  in  half  an  hour  on  a  course 
E".  E.  by  N.  to  the  well  Abu  Suweirab,  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
smaU  Wady  es-Suweiriyeh  which  comes  down  from  the  north- 
east. The  well  is  small,  but  never  fails  ;  and  near  by  are  two 
small  enclosed  gardens.  Passing  on  a  httle  further,  we  en- 
camped at  4.10  in  the  narrow  Wady. 

The  exchange  we  had  made  at  the  convent  both  as  to  men 
and  camels,  proved  on  the  whole  to  he  advantageous ;  except 
perhaps  in  the  case  of  one  old  man,  Heikal,  who  turned  out  to 
be  the  very  personification  of  selfishness.  His  two  camels  were 
among  the  best ;  and  he  always  contrived  that  they  should  have 
the  hghtest  loads.  Tuweileb  was  a  man  of  more  experience 
and  authority  than  Besharah  ;  though  less  active.  All  were  at 
once  ready  to  lend  a  hand  at  pitching  the  tent,  and  making  the 
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necessary  preparations  for  the  evening  repast.  After  dinner 
Tuweileb  paid  us  a  visit  in  our  tent ;  and  this  practice  he  con- 
tinued regularly  all  the  time  he  was  with  ub.  He  was  always 
sure  of  a  cup  of  coffee  ;  and  in  these  visits  was  more  open  and 
communicative  than  anywhere  else,  giving  us  freely  all  the 
information  he  possessed  on  the  points  to  which  we  directed  our 
inquiries. 

The  road  we  had  now  entered  upon,  is  the  usual  one  from 
the  convent  to  'Akabah,  and  the  same  followed  by  Burekhardt 
in  A.  D.  1816,  in  his  unsuccessful  attempt  to  reach  the  latter 
place.  Times  have  now  changed,  after  the  lapse  of  more  than 
twenty  years  ;  and  we  and  others  found  no  difficulty  in  doing 
what  that  enterprising  traveller  was  unable  to  accomplish. 

Friday,  March  SOiS.  The  thermometer  at  sunrise  stood  at 
38°  F.  the  coldest  morning  I  had  espeiienced  since  entering 
Egypt  in  the  beginning  of  January  ;  and  only  at  one  other  time, 
a  few  days  later,  did  we  have  a  lilce  degree  of  cold.  In  the 
course  of  the  day,  however,  as  we  passed  through  valleys  shut  in 
by  rocks  and  desolate  mountains,  we  found  the  heat  caused  by 
the  reflection  of  the  sun's  rays  to  be  very  oppressive. 

Starting  at  five  minutes  before  6  o'clock,  and  proceeding  up 
the  little  vaUey  N.  E.  by  E.  we  came  in  twenty-five  minutes  to 
its  head ;  from  which  we  ascended  for  twenty  minutes  further 
by  a  rocky  pass  to  the  top  of  a  ridge,  which  here  forms  the 
water-summit  between  the  watera  flowing  into  Wady  esh-Sheikh 
and  80  to  the  gulf  of  Suez,  and  those  running  to  the  gulf  of 
'Akabah,  Erom  near  the  top  of  the  pa^,  Jebel  K^therin  bore 
S,  S.  W.^W.  We  now  turned  E.  by  S.  for  half  an  hour  along 
the  top  of  a  low  ridge  between  two  small  Wadys  ;  that  on  the 
left  called  'Orfan,  which  runs  into  Wady  Sa'l ;  and  that  on  the 
right  el-Mflkhlefeh,  running  to  Wady  ez-Zugherah.  These  two 
large  Wadys,  S'al  and  ZCgherah,'  pass  down  at  the  opposite 
ends  of  the  high  black  ridge  el-Fera' ;  but  run  together  before 
reaching  the  sea,  which  they  enter  at  Dahab.  At  7.10  we 
turned  E.  N.  E,  and  crossing  a  tract  of  broken  ground,  de- 
scended by  a  branch  of  Wady  'Orfan.  This  latter  unites  with 
several  others  and  takes  the  name  of  Wady  Sa'l  ten  minutes 
after ;  although  it  is  stiU.  not  the  main  Wady  of  that  name. 
Our  general  course  was  now  east,  apparently  towards  the  middle 
of  the  long  dark  ridge  of  Fera'. 

From  this  poiat  Jebel  Haheshy  bore  southeast,  lying  to  the 
south  of  Wady  Zugherah,  between  that  valley  and  Wady  Nflsb  ; 
which  also  unites  with  the  ZOgherah  further  down.  Nearly 
behind  us  were  now  seen  the  peaks  of  Um  Lauz,  Um  'Alawy, 

■tha  vollsy  sallod  by  Laborde  Wadj  ZocJto/,  by 
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and  Efts  el-Ferfish,  seeming  like  outposts  of  Sinai  on  this  part. 
Indeed,  on  crossing  the  low  pass  soon  after  setting  off  this  morn- 
ing, we  had  left  the  upper  granite  region  of  Sinai,  which  on  this 
aide  is  comparatively  open  and  unguaj^ed  ;  the  peaks  just  men- 
tioned lying  further  south.  The  sides  of  Wady  Sa'l  which  we 
were  now  descending,  are  here  only  low  hills  of  disintegrated 
granite,  similar  to  the  low  belt  around  Sinai  in  the  northwest. 
The  valleys  are  wide  and  shallow,  and  have  many  tufts  of  herbs, 
chiefly  'Abeithiran,  At  8  o'clock  a  conspicuous  mountain  came 
in  sight  on  the  left,  bearing  north,  and  called  RSs  esh-Shtlkeirah 
from  a  valley  of  that  namo.  It  is  a  spur  of  the  southern  ridgs 
of  the  Tih,  running  off  southeast  from  it.  The  road  from  the 
convent  to  'Ain  passes  near  this  mountain,  leaving  it  on  the 
right  ;  while  in  crossing  the  southern  Tih,  it  leaves  the  part 
called  edh-Dhillill  to  the  left;  and  then  strikes  the  head  of 
Wady  ez-Zulakah  (called  also  ez-Ziiranik),  which  it  foUowe  down 
to  'Ain.' 

Half  an  hour  afterwards  this  open  country  terminated  ;  we 
reached  the  dark  barrier  of  el-Fera'  which  bounds  it  on  the  east 
and  eeema  to  out  off  all  further  progress.  But  the  Wady  we 
were  following,  here  enters  the  mountain  by  a  narrow  cleft,  and 
continues  for  six  hours  to  wind  its  way  among  dark  and  naked 
ridges  and  peaks  through  scenes  of  the  sternest  desolation.  The 
ri(^  I'era'  extends  on  the  right  from  this  point  to  Wady 
ZOgherah  ;  on  the  left  it  takes  the  name  of  cl-Muneiderah.  The 
valley,  still  a  branch  of  Wady  Sa'i,  is  narrow  and  winds  exceed- 
ingly ;  yet  the  general  course  is  nearest  east.  The  high  and 
desolate  mountains  which  tlus  shut  it  in,  are  chiefly  of  grtin- 
stein,  with  some  elate  and  veins  of  porphyry  ;  the  higher  peaks 
as  we  advanced  being  sometimes  slightly  crested  with  sandstone. 
Shrubs  and  herbs  indeed  are  scattered  in  the  bottom  of  the 
valley ;  but  the  mountains  are  destitute  of  vegetable  life,  and 
the  blackness  of  the  rocks  renders  the  valley  gloomy. 

After  half  an  hour  more  (at  9  o'clock)  the  main  branch  of 
Wady  Sa'l  comes  in  from  the  W.  N.  W,  through  which  passes 
up  a  route  from  en-Nuweibi'a  to  Suez,  crossing  the  great  sandy 
plain  er-Eamleh,  and  reaching  the  head  of  the  western  Wady 
Nash  in  two  days  from  this  point.  It  strikes  this  latter  Wady 
at  the  tomb  of  Sheikh  Habfis,  which  lay  on  our  left  in  going  to 
Burabit  el-KhSdim.  The  first  day's  journey  crosses  Wady 
Akhdar  and  stops  at  a  station  without  water,  called  el-Humeit. 
— ^At  10.15  another  tributary  came  in  from  the  northwest  called 
es-8a'l  er-Reiy&ny,  "the  wet,"  in  which  there  is  water  some 

'  THa  ia  lie  Waiy  Solaia  of  Ruppell.  neithar  Tuweileb  nor  any  of  our  Araba 

Both  he  and  Latorde  also  spsak  of  it,  or  knew  this  name ;  although  the  former  was 

of  a  part  of  it,   as  Wady  Saffrun ;  bnt  the  guide  of  both  these  tiavsllera. 
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distance  above,  The  Seyfil  or  TCilli  trees  began  now  to  appear, 
and  continued  till  we  left  the  valley.  Many  of  them  are  of  con- 
siderable size,  with  thin  foliage  and  a  multitude  of  thorns. 
From  them  gum  arabic  ia  sometimes  gathered.  According  to 
Tuweileb,  all  these  trees,  as  also  the  Tflrfa,  are  public  property  ; 
and  whoever  will,  may  gather  both  gum  and  manua. 

We  had  now  entered  the  territory  of  the  Arabs  Muzeiny. 
At  1.50  the  valley  opened  out  to  a  wide  plain  ;  the  mountains 
on  the  left  disappeared  ;  and  we  could  look  out  over  the  great 
eandy  plain  already  described,  quite  to  the  southern  ridge  of  the 
Tih.  It  bore  here  the  same  character  as  where  we  saw  it  at  the 
head  of  Wady  Ntisb,  an  even,  unbroken,  precipitous  chain, 
showing  horizontal  layers  of  rock,  and  perfectly  barren.  Wady 
Zolakah  and  aU  the  waters  which  connect  with  'Ain,  lie  north 
of  this  ridge,  between  it  and  the  northern  Tih.  From  this  poiut 
our  course  was  northeast.  At  ten  minutes  past  2  o'clock  Wady 
esh-Shiikeirah  came  in  from  the  west,  having  its  head  in  the 
fork  between  RSs  esh-ShOkeirah  above  mentioned  and  the  south- 
ern Tih,  Soon  afterwards  we  saw  a  black  tent  hanging  on  a 
tree,  which  Tuweileb  said  was  there  when  he  passed  this  way 
last  year,  and  would  never  he  talren  away  except  by  the  rightful 
owner.'  The  plain  of  Wady  Sal  here  connects  on  the  north 
with  the  great  sandy  plain  reaching  to  et-Tih ;  while  the  Wady 
itself  sweeps  off  to  the  southeast  and  again  entering  the  moun- 
tains goes  to  join  Wady  Zdgherah  in  the  direction  of  Dahab. 
We  left  the  plain  of  the  Sa'l  at  2.40,  ascending  a  low  ridge 
called  'Ojrat  el-Fflras,  the  top  of  which  we  reached  at  3  o'clock  ; 
and  a^n  descending  we  encamped  half  an  hour  later  iu  a  small 
valley  tributary  to  Wady  Mtlrrah,  in  the  midst  of  an  open,  un- 
dulating, desert  region,  with  hills  of  griinstein  on  the  right, 
capped  with  sandstone.  Our  day's  journey  had  not  been  a  long 
one  ;  but  the  heat  had  been  very  oppressive,  pent  up  as  we  were 
so  long  within  the  naked  walls  of  Wady  Sa'l,  and  exposed  to  both 
the  direct  and  reflected  rays  of  an  unclouded  sun. 

This  evening  Tuweileb  gave  us  some  account  of  himself,  and 
of  the  kindness  he  had  experienced  from  M.  Linant.  He  was 
now  about  sixty  years  old  and  obviously  in  the  wane  of  his 
strength.  His  wife  had  died  not  long  before,  leaving  him  two 
children,  a  boy  of  some  twelve  years  of  age,  and  a  girl  about 
eight.  These  children  were  now  in  our  train.  On  inijuiring  of 
their  father,  how  he  came  to  fake  them  on  such  a  journey,  he 
said  they  were  alone  at  home,  and  he  had  intended  to  leave  them 
so  ;  but  on  hie  coming  away,  they  cried  to  go  with  him,  and  he 
said,  "  No  matter,  get  upon  the  camels  and  come  along."  He 
had  thus  brought  with  hun  two  spare  camels,  which  were  not  in 
'  See  above,  p.  142. 
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our  employ,  and  were  said  to  have  been  broTien  down.  The 
children  were  bright  and  active.  The  hoy  usually  watched  the 
camels  when  they  were  turned  loose  to  feed.  The  little  girl  hod 
fine  eyes  and  a  pleasing  face.  She  usually  wore  only  a  long 
flowing  shirt,  but  had  a  blanket  for  the  night  and  for  cooler  days  ; 
and  commonly  rode  all  day  bare-headed  under  a  burning  sun. 
She  at  first  stood  in  great  fear  of  the  strangers  ;  nor  did  her 
shyness  towards  us  ever  fully  wear  off. 

During  the  preceding  year,  Tuweileb  had  spent  a  fortnight 
iii  and  near  the  great  plain  el-Kft'a,  not  far  from  Mount  Serbfil, 
pasturing  his  camels,  without  a  drop  of  water  for  himself  or  them. 
He  drank  the  milk  of  the  camels  ;  and  they,  as  well  as  sheep 
and  goats,  when  they  have  fresh  pasture,  need  no  water.  In 
such  case  they  will  sometimes  go  for  three  or  four  months  with- 
out it.  Others  had  told  us,  that  the  camel  needs  water  once  in 
every  three  days  in  summer,  and  every  five  days  in  winter  ;  but 
this  is  pi-obably  when  the  pastures  are  dry,  or  when  they  are  fed 
on  provender. 

Saturday,  March  31si.  "We  set  off  at  5.50,  and  continuing 
down  the  little  Wady  towards  the  northeast  for  twenty-five 
minutes,  reached  the  main  branch  of  the  Wady  MQrrah.  This 
comes  from  the  northwest)  where  it  rises  near  et-Tih,  and  passes 
off  in  a  southeast  direction  to  join  Wady  8a'l.  We  crossed  it 
on  a  very  oblicLue  course,  going  E.  U.  E.  till  6.55 ;  when  we 
left  the  Wady  and  passed  over  hills  of  drift  sand,  which  our 
guide  called  el-Burka'.  Among  these  it  required  all  Tuweileb's 
sagacity  and  experience  to  keep  the  proper  road  ;  and  here  ap- 
parently Burckhardt's  guide  missed  the  way  and  kept  on  further 
down  Wady  Mfirrah.'  Our  course  was  now  northeast  over  a 
sandy  region  full  of  low  ridges  and  lulls  of  sandstone  of  various 
colours.  At  7.50  we  came  out  upon  an  open  sandy  plain  ex- 
tending to  the  foot  of  the  Tih,  here  an  hour  or  more  distant,  and 
still  retaining  its  character  of  a  regular  wall,  composed  of  strata 
of  sandstone,  with  layers  apparently  of  limestone  or  clay  towards 
the  top.  At  8  o'clock  we  began  to  cross  the  heads  of  several 
small  Wadys  called  Kidhdn  csh-Shuka'a,  At  8.15  our  course 
was  again  B.  N.  E.  and  half  an  hour  later  Mount  St.  Catharine 
was  visible,  bearing  S.  W.  by  W.  In  another  half  hour  a  high 
mountain  was  seen  across  the  eastern  gulf,  called  Jebel  Taur^n, 
bearing  E.  by  S.  At  half  past  9  o'clock  we  descended  a  httle 
into  another  Wady  or  shallow  water-course  called  el-Ajeibeh, 
coming  from  the  foot  of  et-Tih,  and  flowmg  off  to  Wady  Murrah. 
We  crossed  it  very  obHiiuely  E,  by  N.  and  emerged  from  it 
after  twenty-five  minutes,  keeping  on  the  same  course.     None 

'  Travels,  page  493. 
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of  all  these  Wadys  bore  any  marka  of  water  during  tlie  present 
year. 

Opposite  this  point  the  chain  of  et-Tih  bends  more  northeast 
and  sinks  down  into  lower  hdls.  At  three  ijuarters  past  ten, 
OUT  guides  pointed  out  the  place  of  the  fountain  'Ain  el-Hudhera 
throHgh  a  pass  N.  N.  E.  with  several  low  palm  trees  around  it ; 
and  soon  after,  we  came  upon  another  series  of  connected  Wadys, 
called  MawSrid  el-HQdhera,  or  "  paths  "  to  this  fountain.  Our 
course  led  us  to  the  right  of  el-Hadhera;  but  at  11.10  we 
stopped  in  a  raUey,  at  the  point  where  our  road  came  nearest  to 
it ;  and  all  the  camels  were  sent  up  the  valley  to  be  watered  at 
the  fountain,  which  was  said  to  bo  more  than  half  an  hour  dis- 
tant towards  et-Tih.  Meantime  we  lay  down  upon  the  sand 
and  slept.  After  a  while,  some  of  the  men  came  back  with  fire 
of  the  camels  ;  saying  the  path  was  so  rugged  and  difficult  that 
their  camels  could  not  reach  the  spring.  The  others  however 
succeeded  ;  and  after  a  delay  of  nearly  three  hours,  returned, 
bringing  a  supply  of  tolerably  good  water,  though  slightly  brack- 
ish. It  is  the  only  perennial  water  in  these  parts.  These  Arabs, 
being  out  of  Tuweileb's  sight,  had  probably  turned  their  camels 
loose  at  the  fountain  to  feed  ;  and  had  themselves  followed  our 
example,  and  refreshed  themselves  with  a  nap.  From  this  point 
a  high  mountain,  said  to  Ue  in  the  fork  of  Wady  Zugherah  and 
Wady  Naeb,  bore  S.  S.  W.^ S. 

Burckhardt  has  already  suggested,  that  this  fountain  el- 
Hildhera  is  perhaps  the  Hazeroth  of  Scripture,  the  third  station 
of  the  Israelites  after  leaving  Sinai,  and  either  four  or  iive  days' 
march  from  that  mountain,'  The  identity  of  the  Arabic  and 
Hebrew  names  is  apparent,  each  containing  the  corresponding 
radical  letters ;  and  the  distance  of  eighteen  hours  from  Sinai 
accords  well  enough  with  the  hypothesis.  The  determination  of 
this  point  ia  perhaps  of  more  importance  in  BibUcal  history, 
than  would  at  first  appear ;  for  if  this  position  be  adopted  for 
Hazeroth,  it  settles  at  once  the  question  as  to  the  whole  route 
of  the  Israelites  between  Sinai  and  Kadesh.  It  shows  that  they 
must  have  followed  the  route  upon  which  we  now  were,  to  the 
sea  and  so  along  the  coast  to  'Akabah ;  and  thence  probably 
through  the  great  "Wady  el-'Arabah  to  Kadesh,  ,  Indeed,  such 
is  the  nature  of  the  country,  that  having  once  arrived  at  this 
fountain,  they  could  not  weU  have  varied  their  course,  so  as  to 
have  kept  aloof  from  the  sea  and  continued  along  the  high  pla- 
teau of  the  western  desert. 

We  were  again  upon  our  way  at  2^  o'clock,  approachii^ 
now  the  southern  cham  of  the  Tih.     Our  general  course  was  E, 

'  Hum.  11,  36.    33,  17.    Comp.  10,  33,— Burekhardt,  p.  495. 
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N.  E.  At  2.40  -there  was  a  narrow  pass  and  a  sliglit  descent 
among  hills  of  sandstone.  Here  on  the  rocks  at  tho  left  were 
several  Arabic  inscriptions  with  crosses,  marking  them  as  the 
work  of  pilgrims  ;  and  lower  down  along  the  descent  were  many 
rude  drawings  of  animals.  The  route  now  winds  much  among 
sandstone  hilla  and  ridges,  itself  very  sandy  ;  and  at  3  o'clock 
we  came  out  into  a  large  open  tract  or  plain  called  el-Gh6r,  ex- 
tending far  to  the  southeast  and  connecting  apparently  with  the 
great  sandy  plain  which  skirts  the  Tih  further  to  the  west.  We 
had  now  reached  the  line  of  the  southern  chain  of  the  Tih ; 
which  here  sinks  down  into  precipitous  iisolatcd  hills  and  masses 
of  sandstone  rock,  rent  to  the  hottom  by  narrow  sandy  valleys  or 
clefts,  through  which  the  route  passes,  neither  ascending  nor 
descending  except  slightly.  We  may  call  these  hills  the  frag- 
ments of  the  Tih.  Entering  among  these  cliffs,  we  came  with- 
out perceptible  ascent  at  3^  o'clock  to  the  point  which  divides 
the  waters  of  Wady  Mtlrrah  and  Sa'l  from  those  which  run 
northwards  to  Wady  Wetir.  Here  we  struck  the  head  of  Wady 
Grhflzaleh,  which  we  followed  down  northeast,  having  perpendic- 
ular walls  of  sandstone  on  each  side,  and  so  nanxiw  that  in  some 
places  it  might  be  closed  by  a  gate,  At  the  end  of  another 
fifteen  minutes  we  emerged  from  these  hills  or  fragments  of  the 
Tih,  into  an  open  sandy  plain,  with  hills  upon  the  left,  and  on 
the  right  at  some  distance  Jebel  es-Stimghy,  a  long  ridge  run- 
ning from  northwest  to  southeast  and  forming  a  sort  of  continu- 
ation of  this  part  of  the  Tih  towards  the  eastern  coast.  In  this 
mountain,  on  the  other  side,  rises  the  Wady  of  the  same  name. 
At  3.50  the  middle  of  the  ridge  bore  east.  At  4  o'clock  we  left 
the  bed  of  Wady  G-hunaleh  running  off  north  to  join  Wady 
Wetir ;  and  crossing  a  sandy  tract  on  the  right  for  fifteen  min- 
utes we  struck  Wady  er-Kuweihibiyeh'  coming  down  from  the 
northeast  and  flowing  by  a  short  turn  into  Wady  Ghttzflleh, 
We  ascended  this  valley  till  half  past  4  o'clock  and  then  en- 
camped in  it  for  the  night  and  for  the  next  day.  It  is  one  of 
the  prettiest  Wadys  we  had  found ;  the  sand  ceased  as  wo 
entered  it,  and  the  bottom  is  of  fine  gravel.  The  valley  is  broad ; 
the  sides  are  ru^ed  naked  cliff's,  where  sandstone,  gtilnstein,  and 
granite,  all  appear  alternately.  It  is  everywhere  dotted  with 
herbs ;  and  ihany  SeySl  trees  scattered  in  it  give  it  almost  the 
appearance  of  an  orchard. 

The  country  we  had  passed  through  this  day  is  a  fiightfiil 
desert.  In  some  of  the  Wadys  there  were  herbs  and  shrubs ;  in 
others  none ;  while  the  sandy  plains  and  ra^ed  sandstone  luUs 
were  without  a  trace  of  vegetation.  As  we  emei^ed  from  the 
narrow  part  of  Wady  GhQaSleh,  the  aspect  of  the  country 
'  Wady  Eaiiab  of  Butcldiardt,  p.  196. 
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changed ;  and  it  was  evident  that  we  had  passed  the  southern 
range  of  the  Tih.  We  were  now  among  another  net  of  "Wadys, 
which  drain  the  mountainous  region  between  the  two  parallel 
ridges  of  that  mountain.  The  most  central  and  frec[uented  spot 
in  this  region  is  the  fountain  and  Wady  called  el-'Ain,  lying 
several  hours  distance  to  the  northwest  of  our  present  encamp- 
ment; where  there  is  living  water  and  a  brook  and  luxuriant 
vegetation,  resembling  apparently  Wady  Feiran,  though  with- 
out cultivation.'  The  water  is  said  not  to  be  so  good  as  that  of 
el-Hudhera,  From  that  point  the  great  Wady  Wetir  mns  down 
eastward  by  a  winding  course  to  the  gulf,  forming  the  great 
drain  into  which  all  the  Wadys  of  the  region  from  the  north  and 
south  empty  themselves.  A  road  already  mentioned  leads  from 
the  convent  to  el-'Ain,  crossing  the  southern  Tih  at  a  point  con- 
siderably further  west  than  our  route,  and  then  following  down 
Wady  ZQiakah,  From  'Ain  a  route  goes  off  northwards  to  Gaza 
and  Hebron,  crossing  the  northern  ridge  of  the  Tih ;  and  another 
keeps  down  Wady  Wetir  to  the  gulf,  and  so  along  the  coast  to 
'Akabah. 

Sunday,  April  1st.  We  remained  all  day  encamped.  In 
the  afteruoon  I  wandered  away  into  a  lone  side  valley  and  wrote 
a  letter.  Scarcely  ever  have  I  had  such  a  sense  of  perfect  soli- 
tude. No  human  eye  was  there ;  and  no  sound  save  that  of  the 
wind  among  the  rocka.  Just  as  I  was  about  to  return,  a  wild 
looking  Arab  with  his  gun  stood  suddenly  before  me.  I  might 
have  been  startled,  had  I  not  recognised  him  at  once  as  one  of 
our  own  men,  a  good  natured  fellow,  who  had  come  to  look  for 
me  on  account  of  my  long  absence. 

Monday,  April  2d.  We  started  at  5g-  o'clock.  The  morn- 
ing was  bright  and  beautiful ;  the  sky  serene ;  and  the  air  of  the 
desert  fresh  and  invigorating.  We  proceeded  up  the  valley  N. 
E.  by  E,  A  Httle  bird  sat  chirping  on  the  topmost  twig  of  one 
of  the  SeyM  trees ;  and  reminded  me  strongly  of  the  notes  of 
the  American  robin  on  my  own  green  native  bills.  What  a  con- 
trast to  this  desert !  in  which  we  had  only  once  seen  a  blade  of 
grass  since  we  left  the  region  of  the  NQe,  In  twenty  minutes 
we  came  out  on  an  open  plaio  at  the  head  of  Wady  er-Euwei- 
hibiyeh.  This  plain  consists  of  sandstone  only  partially  covered 
with  earth ;  the  surface  declines  ahghtly  towards  the  northeast 
and  its  waters  flow  off  in  that  direction  to  Wady  es-Sumghy. 
At  6,25  we  struck  a  small  Wady  descending  northeast  along  the 
northwestern  extremity  or  base  of  Jebel  SQmghy.  The  rocks 
here  atiU  exhibited  alternate  specimens  of  sandstone,  grunstein, 
and  granite.  Twenty-five  minutes  further,  the  Wady  entered 
very  obliquely  among  the  cliffs,  which  on  this  side  form  the 
'  Ebppell's  Eeisea  in  Kubien,  p.  355  sq. 
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commencement  of  the  mountainous  tract  extending  witliout 
much  change  of  character  to  the  coast.  The  chffs  were  dark  ; 
and  as  we  advanced,  seemed  to  te  chiefly  of  gray  granite,  with 
an  occasional  intermixture  of  porphyry  and  grttnetein.  Nothing 
could  be  of  a  more  barren  and  uninviting  aspect.  At  a  quarter 
past  7  o'clock  we  left  the  Wady  running  on  in  the  same  direc- 
tion to  join  "Wady  es-Stimghy  further  down,  and  turned  at  right 
angles  into  a  branch  Wady  coming  from  the  eontheast.  Here 
we  ascended  gradually  for  a  few  minutes,  and  then  crossing  the 
low  water-shed  descended  towards  Wady  Sfimghy,  which  we 
reached  at  8  o'clock.  This  is  a  wide  valley  coming  from  the 
southwest.  It  is  joined  at  this  point  from  the  south  by  another 
broad  Wady  or  plain  called  el-Mukrih ;  and  the  united  valley 
flows  off  N.  N.  E.  It  is  quite  wide,  and  has  many  SeyM  trees, 
from  which  gum  arabic  is  collected  in  summer.  All  the  trees  of 
this  species  which  we  had  seen  since  leaving  tlie  convent,  were 
larger  than  those  on  the  western  side  of  the  peninsula,  and  might 
compare  with  apple  trees  of  a  moderate  size. 

Our  course  now  lay  down  Wady  Stimghy  N.  N.  E.  The 
clifEa  on  each  side  are  liigh  and  irregular,  and  occasionally  capped 
witli  sandstone.  After  half  an  hour  we  had  a  distant  view  of 
the  northern  ridge  of  the  Tih,  in  which  a  high  point  bore  N.  15° 
E.  The  shrubs  in  this  valley  were  greener  ttian  we  had  seen 
before  ;  indicating  that  more  rain  had  fallen  in  tliia  quarter  than 
elsewhere.  At  9,40.  we  left  the  Sfimghy,  and  turned  short  to- 
wards the  right  into  a  side  valley,  which  after  a  rather  steep 
ascent  of  forty  minutes  brought  us  at  10.20  by  a  narrow  pass  to 
the  top  of  a  sharp  ridge.  Here  is  the  head  of  Wady  es-Sa'deh, 
which  runs  under  the  same  name  quite  down  to  the  sea.'  We 
now  foUowed  down  this  valley  on  a  general  course  B.  N.  E.  be- 
tween abrupt  cliffa,  alternately  of  granite  and  grilnstein,  from 
three  hundred  to  five  hundred  feet  in  height,  sometimes  tipped 
with  sandstone.  The  cliffs  grew  higher  as  we  advanced,  and 
contracted  the  valley  more  and  more,  often  presenting  at  the 
frequent  turns  grand  and  imposing  bulwarks.  For  a  moment  at 
11.10  we  had  a  distant  glimpse  of  the  sea  for  the  first  time ; 
but  it  speedily  vanished.  Fifteen  minutes  further  a  large  tribu- 
tary came  in  from  the  right ;  and  at  11.35  the  whole  valley 
was  contracted  between  enormous  masses  of  rock  to  the  width  of 
only  ten  or  twelve  feet.  This  romantic  pass  is  called  el-Abweib, 
"  the  little  door."  At  12^  o'clock  Wady  es-Sa'deh  at  length 
opened  from  the  mountains  towards  the  shore  upon  a  large  bed 
of  gravel,  apparently  brought  down  by  its  torrents.     Here,  just 

'  Tbeehortvallej-bywliicli  we  ascended     name;  but  rwkoned  the  whole  lo  Wady 
Is  liie  Wady  Eosisyra  (Baseirah)  of  Bm-ok-     es-Sa'deh. 
hardt.     Our  Arabs  did   not   know  this 
i.  227,  228 
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at  the  left,  is  a  thin  ridge  or  stratum  of  chalk.  The  shore  is 
still  nearly  a  mile  difit-ant ;  and  near  it,  directly  in  front,  is  the 
bracMeh  fountain  en-Nuweibi'a,  with  a  few  low  palm  trees,  be- 
longing to  the  Muzeiny,  The  descent  towards  the  shore  over 
the  bed  of  gravel  is  very  considerable.' 

The  first  view  of  the  gulf  and  its  acenery  from  the  spot 
■where  we  now  stood,  if  not  beautifal,  (for  how  can  a  desert  be 
beautifnl?)  was  yet  in  a  high  degree  romantic  and  exciting. 
The  eastern  gulf  of  the  Bed  Sea  is  narrower  than  the  western; 
but  it  ia  the  same  long  blue  Ime  of  water,  running  up  through 
the  midst  of  a  region  totally  desolate.  The  mountains  too  are 
here  higher  and  more  pictiiresque  than  those  that  skirt  the  gulf  of 
Suez.;  the  valley  between  them  is  less  broad;  and  there  is  not 
the  same  extent  of  wide  desert  plains  along  the  shores.  Towards 
the  south  the  gulf  seemed  to  be  some  ten  geographical  miles  in 
breadth.  Immediately  at  our  left,  a  broad  gravelly  plain,  having 
also  drift  saud  upon  it,  extended  out  into  the  sea  for  a  great  dis- 
tance ;  while  on  the  opposite  coast  a  like  projection  appeared  to 
i-each  out  to  a  less  extent ;  so  that  between  tiie  two  the  breadth 
of  the  gulf  at  this  point  was  very  much  diminished.  Further 
north  it  widens  again,  as  before.  The  western  mountains  are 
mostly  precipitoua  chfis  of  granite,  perhaps  eight  hundred  feet 
in  height,  and  in  general  a  mile  or  more  distant  from  the  shore ; 
though  bays  occasionally  set  quite  up  to  their  foot.  From  thcra 
a  slope  of  gravel  usually  extends  down  to  the  sea.  Opposite  to 
Wady  es-Sa'deh  the  mountains  of  the  eastern  coast  are  higher 
than  those  of  the  western;  but  further  north  they  are  lower. 
The  general  line  of  the  western  coast  rune  N.  N.  E.  as  far  as  to 
the  remarkable  cape  R&b  el-Eurka',  which  terminates  the  view 
in  that  direction. 

We  now  turned  to  the  left  along  the  coast,  descending  grad- 
ually to  the  gravelly  plain  above  mentioned ;  and  passing  along 
it  half  way  between  the  mountain  and  the  sea.  We  found  it 
everywhere  much  cut  up  by  water-courses  and  guDies  from  Wady 
Wetii',  which  spread  themselves  widely  over  the  plain,  as  the 
waters  of  the  rainy  season  rush  from  that  Wady  towards  the 
shore.  This  important  Wady,  the  mouth  of  which  we  passed  at 
a  quarter  past  one,  serves  (as  I  have  said  above)  to  drain  the 
whole  region  between  the  two  ridges  of  the  Tih;  and  brings 
down  occasionally  immense  vohunes  of  wat^r,  as  is  evident  from 
the  traces  left  upon  the  plain.  Here  for  the  first  time  we  saw 
trunks  of  trees  thus  brought  down.  The  road  taken  by  Kuppell 
and  Laborde  in  going  from  'Akabah  to  Sinai,  passes  up  this 

'  This  point  of  tho  cofist  wns  reached     wards  along  the  shore  of  the  gulf.     Zach's 
by  Seetzen  in  A,  D.  1810,  by  nearly  the     MonatL  Corresp.  XXVH.p.  6i. 
flame  roiile.    Hence  he  proeeeded  south- 

i.  228-330 
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valley  to  el-'Ain,  about  a  day  and  a  half  distant ;  and  tlience 
through  Wady  Ztilakah  to  the  convent. 

At  1^  o'clock  we  were  opposite  to  el-Waeit,  a  small  fountain 
near  the  shore,  with  a  number  of  palm  trees,  roarlring  the  boun- 
dary between  the  Muzeiny  and  the  few  families  of  Tcrabin  who 
inhabit  this  region.  Having  crossed  the  projecting  plain,  wo 
came  at  a  quarter  past  two  o'clock  to  a  small  grove  of  palm 
trees  on  the  slope  near  the  shore,  and  a  well  called  Nuweibi'a  of 
the  Terabin,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  other.  Here  were  traces 
of  a  recent  encampment  of  these  people ;  and  we  expected  to 
find  at  least  eonie  fishermen  who  frequent  the  coast ;  hut  none 
appeared.  Traces  of  former  dwellings,  or  perhaps  magazines, 
were  also  visible,  formed  of  rude  stones  laid  together  without 
cement;  such  as  are  not  unfrequent  among  the  Arabs  of  the 
peninsula.  Every  three  or  four  of  the  palm  trees  are  enclosed 
by  a  mound  forming  a  reservoir,  into  which  the  torrents  from 
the  mountains  had  been  turned.  The  well  is  eight  or  ten  feet 
deep ;  the  water  naturally  brackish ;  and  now,  from  long  stand- 
ing, it  emitted  an  odour  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  The  camels 
were  watered  here,  and  seemed  thirsty.  The  Arabs  also  fiUed 
their  water  skins,  saying  we  should  find  no  more  water  so  good 
until  we  reached  'Akabah.  The  shrub  GhQrkttd  grows  here  in 
abundance. — After  a  detention  of  an  hour,  we  again  set  off. 
Many  heaps  of  large  shells  were  seen  as  we  passed  along ;  show- 
ing how  very  abundant  shell-fish  must  be  upon  this  coast.  After 
three  quarters  of  an  hour,  we  encamped  at  4  o'clock  on  the  shore, 
at  the  head  of  a  bay  which  sets  up  near  to  the  mountains. 

Tuesday^  April  3d.  Our  road  for  the  whole  day  lay  along 
the  shore,  with  high  mountains  at  our  left,  composed  chiefly  of 
dark  gray  granite  with  now  and  then  a  crest  of  sandstone  upon 
the  top  of  the  ridge,  "We  were  mounted  and  upon  our  way  at 
half  past  5  o'clock.  The  rising  sun  threw  his  mellow  beams 
upon  the  transparent  waters  of  the  gulf;  and  the  eastern  moun- 
tains, lighted  up  by  his  rays,  presented  a  fine  picture  of  dark 
jagged  peaks  and  masses.  At  the  end  of  an  hour  the  path 
passed  close  to  the  rocks,  which  are  here  sandstone.  Ten  min- 
utes farther  a  small  Wady  came  down  from  the  mountains,  for 
which  our  guides  knew  no  name ;  around  it  were  low  hills  of 
conglomerated  granite.  At  7^  o'clock  we  p^sed  the  small  "Wady 
TJm  Hash  of  Burckhardt ;  a  line  of  chalk  was  visible  at  the  foot 
of  the  hills,  which  were  crested  with  sandstone.  Just  at  the 
edge  of  the  water  is  an  isolated  rock  called  MflrbQt  Ka'iid  el- 
"W&sileh,  on  which  in  former  times  a  watchman  was  stationed  to 
observe  all  comers  irom  the  north.  On  seeing  any  one,  it  was 
his  duty  to  ride  to  Nuweibi'a  and  make  report.     Half  an  hour. 
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farther  we  passed  the  mouth  of  another  Wady,  called  Muwii- 
lih  by  Biirckhardt,  with  a  wide  plain  of  gravel  at  its  mouth. 

We  now  had  before  us  the  high  ridge  running  from  south- 
west to  northeast,  which  terminatea  in  the  cape  B&s  el-Eurka' 
or  A.bu  Burka',  the  "  Veil  cape/'  so  called  from  its  white  appear- 
ance when  seen  at  a  distance.  Along  the  southern  side  of  this 
ridge  lies  a  wide  bay,  to  the  shore  of  which  we  came  at  ten  min- 
utes past  8  o'clock.  At  9^  o'clock,  we  neaied  the  southwest 
end  of  the  ridge  of  the  promontory ;  and  at  10  o'clock  doubled 
the  point  of  the  cape,  where  it  juts  into  the  sea  and  only  admits 
a  very  narrow  path  along  Its  base.  This  point  is  considerably 
lower  than  the  ridge  further  back ;  it  is  a  hill  covered  with  drifts 
of  white  sand,  apparently  driven  up  from  the  sea,  and  looking  at 
a  distance  like  a  chalky  cliff.  After  passing  the  cape,  we  saw 
immediately  the  northern  branch  of  the  Tih,  presenting  the  same 
general  appearance  of  a  wall  of  horizontal  strata  as  the  southern 
branch,  and  terminating  in  a  high  headland  which  Burckhardt 
calls  Kas  Um  Haiyeh ;  though  Tuweileb  knew  no  other  name 
for  it  than  et-T!h,  As  far  as  to  this  headland,  the  general  course 
of  the  shore  was  still  N.  N.  E. 

We  now-  had  a  fine  beach  on  our  right,  and  recreated  our- 
selves by  walking  along  the  shore  and  picking  up  the  curious 
shells,  which  everywhere  abound.  The  transparent  green  of  the 
water  was  very  inviting ;  indeed,  nothing  could  look  purer  than 
the  waves  as  they  rolled  in  over  the  clean  white  sand.  I  could 
not  resist  the  temptation ;  and  lingering  behind  the  company, 
took  a  hasty  hut  very  refreshing  bath.  The  mountains  here  re- 
treat a  httle,  leaving  a  plain  of  some  width  between  them  and 
the  water.  At  llj  o'clock  we  came  to  a  weh.  of  bad  brackish 
water,  marked  hy  a  few  palm  trees,  and  called,  Kke  so  many 
others,  Abu  Suweirah.  From  this  point  we  began  to  approach 
more  nearly  the  end  of  the  northern  Tih ;  which  comes  tumbling 
down  tflwards  the  sea  in  immense  masses  apparently  of  yellow 
sandstone ;  hut  is  intercepted  by  a  range  of  granite  cliffs  be- 
tween it  and  the  shore,  running  from  S.  8.  W.  to  N,  N.  E,  which 
again  are  capped  with  red  sandstone.  We  reached  the  south- 
west end  of  these  chffs  at  1  o'clock,  A  steep  slope  of  gravel 
extends  Irom  them  down  to  the  water ;  on  a  part  of  which  three 
gazelles  were  feeding,  which  on  seeing  ua  bounded  off  fleetly  and 
graceMIy. 

At  half  past  two  o'clock  Wady  el-Muhflsh  came  down 
through  the  cHffs,  having  before  it  an  immense  bed  of  gravel, 
looking  up  through  its  gap,  we  could  see  the  masses  of  the  Tih 
on  the  right  beyond.  This  is  probably  the  spot  where  Burck- 
hardt's  guide,  old  'Aid,  so  resolutely  went  for  water.'     An  hour 

'  I'ravels,  p.  603. 
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afterwards,  at  3^  o'clock,  we  were  opposite  the  end  of  the  Tih, 
or  BSa  Um  Haiyeh,  which  does  not  project  into  the  sea,  though 
a  bay  flows  up  to  its  foot.  Its  height  is  ahout  the  same  as  the 
cliffs  near  Nuweibi'a.  Further  north  the  mountains  become 
lower.  We  now  entered  again  upon  a  wide  gravel  slope  ly^ng 
before  Wady  Muktibbeleh  uorth  of  et-Tih,  the  mouth  of  which 
we  passed  at  4  o'clock.  It  is  here  broad ;  but  one  can  look  up 
through  it  far  into  the  mountains,  where  it  is  quite  narrow. 
Three  quarters  of  an  hour  further  on,  a  rocky  promontory  at  the 
head  of  a  bay  (the  Jebel  SherSfeh  of  Burckhardt)  presented  a  very 
narrow  and  difficult  pass ;  in  traversing  which  one  of  the  camels 
fell  and  came  near  rolhng  into  the  sea.  The  animal  had  to  bo 
unloaded  in  order  to  rise ;  and  several  of  the  things  were  wet. 
Meantime  we  had  gone  on  and  encamped  at  5  o'clock  in  the 
broad  Wady  el-HuweimirSt,  which  here  comes  down  from  the 
northwest,  and  was  full  of  herbs. 

The  shore  during  the  whole  journey  of  to-day,  was  strewed 
with  innumerable  shells  of  every  variety  and  size,  from  the 
smallest  up  to  those  weighing  several  pounds.  They  were  how- 
ever mostly  broken  and  of  no  further  valne.  Occasionally  the 
sandy  beach  was  paved  or  rather  incrusted,  with  a  conglomerate 
of  debris  and  shells,  evidently  formed  by  the  action  of  the  sea- 
water.  The  shore  was  everywhere  dotted  with  small  tracks, 
■  which  the  Arabs  said  were  made  by  a  species  of  shell-fish,  that 
comes  npon  the  land  every  night  and  returns  to  the  sea  in  the 
morning.  We  afterwards  saw  many  crabs  of  various  species 
running  briskly  upon  the  shore.  One  curious  little  animal  was 
very  frequent ;  a  species  of  shrimp  or  minute  lobster,  that  had 
taken  possession  of  convolute  shells,  in  which  he  had  made  him- 
self at  home ;  and  protruding  his  head  and  legs,  ran  about  in 
great  numbers,  carrying  his  shell  with  him.  He  was  evidently 
a  foreigner ;  for  though  his  body  had  grown  to  the  shape  of  the 
shell,  yet  the  shells  were  all  old  and  some  of  them  broken.  The 
little  feUow  was  not  in  any  way  attached  to  his  shell ;  and  when 
drawn  out,  would  run  away.    Some  also  had  outgrown  their  shells. 

From  the  headland  of  the  Tih  northwards,  the  general 
direction  of  the  western  coast  is  northeast  to  its  extremity. 
This  of  course  contracts  the  breadth  of  the  gulf  more  and  more 
the  nearer  it  approaches  'Akabah;  as  the  eastern  coast  ap- 
parently continues  nearly  on  a  straight  line.  Immediately 
beyond  the  valley  in  which  we  encamped,  are  two  promontories 
running  out  for  some  distance  into  the  sea ;  not  high,  hut  ter- 
minating in  roclts;  so  that  loaded  camels  cannot  easily  pa^ 
around  them.  The  southernmost,  called  el-Mudareij,  is  the 
shortest  and  most  difficult ;  and  between  them  is  a  broad 
valley. 

i.  233,  234 
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The  momitams  on  tlie- opposite  or  eastern  coast,  were  here 
low ;  and  a  naiTow  sloping  plain  seemed  to  intervene  between 
them  and  the  sea.  A  place  called  HaM,  the  first  station  of  the 
Haj  after  'Ababah  (mentioned  also  by  Bdrisi)  was  visible  near 
the  coast,  bearing  S.  E.^S.  It  is  in  a  Wady  called  el-MebrOk, 
having  many  palm  trees.  Here  the. route  of  the  Haj  turns  more 
inland.  The  tract  of  mountains  between  Hakl  and  'Akabah  is 
inhabited  by  the  Arabs  'AmrSn ;  while  those  further  south  are 
the  seat  of  the  tribe  called  MesS'id,  a  subdivision  (Fendeli)  of 
■  the  Haweitfi,t. 

Wednesday,  April  4ih.  The  promontories  before  us  com- 
pelled 119  to  take  a  bock  route,  so  as  to  cross  their  ridges  higher 
up.  We  set  off  at  a  quarter  after  six,  passing  up  Wady  el- 
Huweimir4t  for  ten  minutes  N,  N.  "W".  and  then  turning  into  a 
narrower  side  Wady  on  a  course  northeast.  Twenty  minutes 
more  brought  us  to  the  foot  of  a  steep  pass  leading  over  to  the 
next  valley.  The  path  is  very  narrow,  ascending  along  the  face 
of  the  sandstone  rock,  and  seemed  to  be  in  part  artificial.  One 
camel  again  feU,  and  began  to  give  out.  We  reached  the  top 
at  6.50,  and  descended  gradually  to  the  broad  valley  between 
the  two  promontories ;  where  we  stopped  at  a  quarter  past  7 
for  twenty  minutes,  to  adjust  the  loads,  and  leave  the  tired 
camel  free.  The  poor  animal  was  however  too  far  gone,  and 
died  the  same  night. 

This  Wady  our  Arabs  called  also  el-Huweimirdt,  although 
not  connected  with  the  former  one  of  that  name.'  It  descends 
rapidly  to  the  sea,  which  is  not  tar  off;  and  Burckhardt  appears 
to  have  followed  down  this  valley  and  passed  around  the  second 
promontory,  which  he  describes  as  composed  of  black  basaltic 
chffs,  into  which  the  sea  has  worn  several  small  creefe  like  little 
lakes,  full  of  fish  and  shells.  Here  Laborde  found  a  bed  of 
oysters.  It  seems  also  to  have  been  in  this  valley,  that  Burck- 
hardt on  his  return  was  attacked  by  robbers.  Our  guides  pre- 
ferred to  avoid  this  promontoiy  also  by  a  back  route.  Crossing 
therefore  the  Wady,  we  continued  on  the  same  course  up  a  side 
valley  ;  and  came  at  "7.55  to  the  top  of  another  pass,  from  which 
the  descent  was  more  steep  and  rugged  than  anything  we  had 
yet  met  with.  This  brought  us  at  8J  o'clock  into  Wady  Me- 
rakh,'  which  we  followed  down  E.  !N.  E.  to  the  sea.  It  ia  broad 
and  barren  ;  and  further  down  another  large  branch  joins  it  from 
the  northwest  bearing  the  same  name.  The  two  open  broadly 
together  upon  the  sea,  over  an  immense  slope  of  gravel,  forming 
quite  a  promontory      We  came  out  upon  the  slope  at  half  past 

'  In  like  manner  Bm  khardt  appa-  ^  Wady  Emcag  of  Riippell ;  tlie  name 
rently  ^ves  the  name  Mezidk  toboih;  being  less  oorrnpted  ttaii  is  often  the  cosa 
tliongli  moorrecth  with  that  traveller. 

i,  234-236 
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nine.  Towards  the  sea  is  a  palm  tree,  and  a  little  further  north 
another.  There  was  said  also  to  be  bracldBh  water  in  the 
vicinity.  Here  some  fishermen  were  encamped  in  two  or  three 
black  tents,  with  a  few  goata.  One  of  them  hrought  us  a  Beden 
(as  he  called  it)  which  he  had  shot ;  we  bought  it  for  five 
piastres,  instead  of  the  twenty  which  he  asked ;  but  it  turned 
out  to  he  a  gazelle.  We  were  now  in  the  territory  of  the 
Haiwat ;  that  of  the  Tawarah  and  Terabin  extending  only  to 
the  northern  Tih, 

This  ia  doubtless  the  spot  where  Bureihardt  was  stopped 
on  his  way  to  'Akabah,  and  compelled  to  turn  back.  As  seen 
from  here,  every  thing  corresponds  to  his  description ; '  the  line 
of  date  trees  around  the  castle  of  'Akabah  bearing  N.  E.  by  E. ; 
the  promontory  of  K^s  Kureiyeh  (as  he  calls  it)  ;  and  the  little 
island  with  ruins  which  his  guides  told  him  of,  but  which  he 
did  not  see ;  having  probably  looked  for  it  (aa  I  did  at  first) 
further  out  in  the  gulf,  while  it  hes  close  in  near  the  shore  and 
directly  under  the  eye.  Burckhardt  however  calls  the  place  not 
Wady  Merakh,  but  Wady  Taba' ;  and  in  general  the  names  he 
mentions  in  this  vicinity  are  so  different  from  those  we  heard,  or 
60  differently  applied,  that  for  a  long  time  we  knew  not  what  to 
make  of  it.  We  knew  that  old  'Aid,  Burckhardt's  guide,  must 
have  been  well  acquainted  with  the  country ;  and  ae  there  was 
no  reason  to  suspect  any  deception  on  his  part,  we  were  inclined 
to  distrust  the  accuracy  of  Tuweileb's  information.  On  men- 
tioning the  discrepancy  to  TuweUeb,  he  said  at  once  that  'Aid 
knew  better  than  he,  and  would  not  tell  a  lie,  Tet  on  his  in- 
quiring in  our  presence  of  the  Arabs  encamped  on  the  spot,  they 
confirmed  the  account  which  Tuweileb  had  already  given.  I 
am  inclined  therefore  to  charge  the  error  to  Burckhardt  himself, 
or  rather  to  the  circumstances  in  which  he  was  placed ;  for  he, 
says  expressly,  that  for  the  two  days  he  was  in  these  parts  he 
found  no  opportunity  to  take  any  notes.'  It  is  not  surprising, 
that  in  such  a  multitude  of  new  names,  not  noted  at  the  time, 
some  should  have  been  forgotten  and  others  applied  to  wrong 
places.  We  here  took  leave  for  the  present  of  this  accomphshed 
and  lamented  traveller ;  whose  book  hitherto  had  been  our  con- 
stant companion.^ 

Turning  now  to  the  left  we  descended  obliquely  on  a  north- 
east course  across  the  gravel  slope,  and  at  9.40  reached  the  shore 
of  a  little  bay  with  a  sandy  beach.     At  10  o'clock  we  were  op- 

'  Page  509,  faitLM  and  intrepid  attendant  of  Burct- 

'  Page  617.  hardt,  wio  was  of  their  clan,  the  Aul3d 

'  Old  'Aid,  it  eeema,  was  quite  a  noted  Sa^d.     He  was  still  living  as  a  poor  man 

charaotec  in  the  peninsnla.     Tuweileb  had  in  Cairo ;   whero  he  made  it  his  hnaneaa 

known  hini,  and  all  our  Arabs  hod  heard  to  procure  fodder  for  camels, 
of  him.    They  also  knew  Humd,  the  other 
i.  236,  237 
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posite  tlie  little  island  above  mentionerl,  which  wo  judged  to  be 
a  good  quarter  of  a  mile  distant  from  the  shore.  It  is  merely  a 
narrow  granite  rock  some  three  hundred  yards  in  length,  stretch- 
ing from  northwest  to  southeast  with  two  points  or  hillocks,  one 
h%her  than  the  other,  connected  hy  a  lower  isthmu.?.  On  it  are 
the  ruins  of  an  Arabian  fortress  with  a  battlemented  wall  running 
around  the  whole,  having  two  gateways  with  pointed  arches. 
This  is  without  any  doubt  the  former  citadel  of  Ailah,  mentioned 
by  Abulfeda  as  lying  in  the  sea.  In  A.  D.  1182  it  was  unsuc- 
cessfully besieged  with  ships,  by  the  impetuous  Eainald  of 
Chatillon;  and  in  Abulfeda's  time  (about  A.  D.  1300)  it  was 
already  abandoned,  and  the  governor  transferred  to  the  castle  on 
the  shore.'  The  rains  therefore  cannot  well  he  referred  to  a 
period  later  than  the  twelfth  century.  Our  Arabs  called  this 
island  only  el-Kuiey,  or  el-Kureiyeh ;  the  diminutive  of  a  word 
which  signifies  a  village,  but  which  they  also  apply  to  the  ruins 
of  such  a  place.  The  Arabs  of  the  eastern  coast,  according  to 
Lieut,  Wellsted,  give  it  the  name  of  Jezirat  J'ar'fin,  'Pharaoh's 
Island.' '     From  the  castle  of  'Akabah  it  bears  "W".  8.  W. 

Continuing  our  course  we  came  in  twenty  minutes  to  the 
little  Wady  el-Ktireiyeh,  coming  down  from  the  left,  bo  called 
firom  the  island  before  it.  Then  followed  the  sand  and  stones  of 
Wady  el-Mealirik,  which  we  passed  at  10|  o'clock.  Here  low 
hills  of  sandstone  and  chalk  interrupted  the  granite  for  a  time. 
Further  on,  in  the  broad  plain  of  Wady  TS,ba',  we  came  at  half 
past  11  o'clock  to  a  brackish  well,  with  many  palm  trees. 
Among  the  latter  was  one  tree  of  the  species  called  Ddm,  the 
Theban  palm,  so  frequent  in  Upper  Egypt.  Here  was  also  a 
large  square  hole  dug  in  the  ground,  wailed  up  with  rough 
stones,  hke  a  cellar ;  in  it  had  once  been  a  well,  but  the  bottom 
was  now  covered  with  young  palm  trees.  Higher  up  in  the  val- 
ley there  was  said  to*be  better  water. 

Beyond  this  valley  or  plain,  the  granite  rocks  come  down  to 
the  shore  again,  forming  a  long  black  promontory,  called  by 
Burckhardt  RSs  Kureiyeh,  and  by  our  guides  Elteit ;  but  the 
Arabs  at  'Altabah  gave  it  the  name  of  Eds  el-Musry,  and  said 
that  Elteit  was  the  name  of  a  valley  on  the  eastern  coast.  Ten 
minutes  bro.ught  us  to  the  side  of  this  promontory  running  E.  N. 
B.  Our  way  led  along  its  base ;  and  we  turned  the  extremity 
at  a  quarter  past  noon.     Hence  the  little  island  bore  S.  65°  W, 

'  'Wilkan  Gesch.  dar  KreuraQge  III.  ii,  '  This  island  haa  bean  dBsoribad  by 

p.   222,    Abalfed.  Arab,  in  Geogr.  vet  Lieut.  ■WellateiJ,  Tnvela,  U.  pp.  140,  142 

Soiiptores,  ei  Hndson,  Oson.  1712.   Tom,  sq. ;  also  by  Laborde  and  by  Ruppall,  Rei- 

ni.  p.  41,     Schultflna  Ind.  Geogr.  In  VJt.  sen  in  Nnbien,  p.  253.     Both  theao  travel- 

Saliid.  art.  Aila.     Rommel's  Abnltiida,  p.  lers  have  given  views  of  the  ruins;  that 

78,  79.     See  mom  uiidec  Ailah,  t'urthur  of  Labords  is  more  eloganti  tbst  of  Riip- 

OB.  pell  more  oorreot. 

Vol.  I.— 14*  i.  237;  238 
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■wliile  the  shore  hefore  ua  continued  northeast.  Just  heyond 
this  point,  a  valley  called  Wady  el-Musry  is  said  to  come  in ; 
hut  we  did  not  take  note  of  it  at  the  time.  The  mountains  on 
the  left  here  retire  from  the  coast ;  and  near  it  are  only  low  hills 
of  conglomerated  sand  and  gravel,  almost  of  the  consistence  of 
rock,  and  extending  heyond  the  head  of  the  gulf.  We  now 
hegan  to  see  the  opening  of  the  great  valley  el-'Arahah.  The 
mountains  on  the  east  of  it  are  high  and-  picturesque ;  and  a  low 
spot  in  them  marks  the  place  of  W  ady  el-Ithm.  At  2  o'clock, 
we  passed  a  small  rock  on  the  shore,  with  a  heap  of  stones  upon 
it,  called  Hajr  el-'Alawy, '  Stone  of  the  'Alawy. '  This,  Tuweileb 
said,  was  the  ancient  and  proper  boundary  of  the  Tawarah  in 
this  quarter,  separating  them  from  the  'Alawin;  and  here  in 
former  days,  both  mSn  and  befits  entering  the  territory  of  the 
Tawarah  paid  a  tribute.  At  length,  at  a  quarter  past  2  o'clock, 
we  reiMjhed  the  northwest  corner  of  the  gulf,  and  entered  the 
great  Haj  road,  which  comes  down  from  the  western  mountain 
and  ptoses  along  the  shore  at  the  northern  end  of  the  sea.  Just 
at  this  point  we  met  a  laige  caravan  of  the  Haweitdt  coming 
from  the  eastern  desert,  whence  they  had  been  driven  out  by  the 
droi^ht.  They  were  now  wandering  towai-ds  the  south  of  Pal- 
estine, and  had  with  them  about  seventy  camels  and  many  asses, 
but  no  flocks.  These  were  the  first  real  Arabs  of  the  desert  we 
had  seen ;  not  wearing  the  turban  like  the  Tawarah,  but  deco- 
rated with  the  Kefiyeh,  a  handkerchief  of  yellow,  or  some  glar- 
ing colour  thrown  over  the  head,  and  bound  fast  with  a  skein  of 
woollen  yam ;  the  corners  being  left  loose  and  hanging  down  the 
sides  of  the  face  and  neck.  They  were  wild,  savage,  hungry- 
looking  fellows ;  and  we  thought  we  had  much  rather  be  with 
our  mild  Tawarah  than  in  their  power.  Tuweileb  held  a  parley 
with  them,  which  detained  us  fifteen  miuutps. 

From  tbia  poiut,  which  we  left  at  2^  o'clock,  the  north  shore 
of  the  gulf  runs  southeast  almost  in  a  straight  line  nearly  to  the 
castle  of  'Akabah.  The  general  course  of  Wady  el-'Arahah, 
taken  about  the  middle,  is  here  N.  N.  E.  Its  width  at  this  end 
is  about  four  geographical  miles ;  farther  north  it  is  wider.  The 
mountains  on  eitier  side  are  high ;  those  on  the  west  fifteen  to 
eighteen  hundred  feet,  and  those  on  the  east  two  thousand  to 
twenty-five  hundred  feet.  The  vaUey  was  full  of  sand-drifts  as 
fiir  as  the  eye  could  reach ;  and  seemed  to  have  httle  or  no  ac- 
clivity towards  the  north.  The  torrents,  which  in  the  rainy 
■  season  stream  into  it  from  the  adjacent  mountains,  flow  along  its 
western  side,  so  far  as  they  are  not  absorbed  by  the  sand ;  and 
enter  the  sea  at  the  northwest  comer.  There  is  no  appearance 
of  a  water-course  in  any  other  part  of  the  valley.  Along  the 
shore  from  this  pomt  nearly  to  the  castle,  the  waters  of  the  gidf 
i.  239,  240 
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have  cast  up  an  unbroken  bank  of  sand  and  gravel  which  is 
higlier  than  the  level  of  the  Wady,  and  would  prevent  the  pas- 
sage of  any  stream.  On  the  north  of  the  path,  towards  the 
western  side,  a  large  tract  has  the  appearance  of  moist  marshy 
ground,  seemingly  impregnated  with  nitre,  and  looting  as  if 
water  had  recently  been  standing  upon  it ;  which  sinking  or  dry- 
ii^  away,  had  left  an  incrustation  on  many  portions  of  the  sur- 
face. This  tract  is  mostly  naked  of  vegetation ;  yet  the  parts 
in  the  vicinity  are  fiill  of  shrubs,  chiefly  of  the  GhQrkOd ;  and 
seen  from  a  distance,  the  ground  appears  as  if  covered  with  a 
luxuriant  vegetation.  This  however  vanishes  on  a  nearer  ap- 
proach. We  looked  in  vain  in  the  western  part  of  the  valley  for 
traces  of  rains  of  any  kind ;  we  had  hoped  to  find  something  by 
which  to  fix  a  site  for  Eaion-geber.  Towards  the  eastern  side 
and  around  the  castle  is  a  large  grove  of  palm  trees,  extending 
both  ways  for  some  distance  along  the  shore. 

At  3.40  we  reached  the  end  of  the  straight  part  of  the  shore, 
which  here  takes  a  direction  due  south  for  perlmps  half  an  hour ; 
when  it  again  curves  around  S.  8.  W.  to  the  general  line  of  the 
eastern  coast.  At  this  point  the  extensive  mounds  of  rubbish, 
which  mark  the  site  of  Ailah,  the  Elath  of  Scripture,  were  on 
our  left.  They  present  nothing  of  interest,  except  m  indicating 
that  a  very  ancient  city  has  here  utterly  perished.  We  did  not  learn 
that  they  have  now  a  name.  ^Further  east  than  these,  beyond  a 
gully  coming  down  from  the  eastern  mountain,  are  the  ruins  of 
an  Arab  village,  mere  walls  of  stone  once  covered  probably  with 
flat  roofs  of  palm  leaves,  like  the  dwelhngs  now  just  around  the 
castle.  Many  of  the  palm  trees  are  here  enclosed  in  reservoirs, 
in  order  to  retain  the  water  of  the  rainy  season  around  them. 
At  3.50  we  reached  the  castle,  and  entered  the  huge  portal 
from  the  northwest  through  strong  and  massive  doors  heavily 
eased  with  iron  ;  the  whole  passage-way  bemg  lined  with  many 
Arabic  inscriptions. 

The  castle  is  an  oblong  quadrangle  of  high  thick  walls,  with 
a  tower  or  b^tion  at  each  of  the  four  comers.'  All  around  the 
wall  on  the  inside  is  a  row  of  chambera  or  magazines  one  story 
high,  with  a  solid  flat  roof,  forming  a  platform  around  the  inte- 
rior of  the  castle.  On  this  platform  are  erected  in  several  parts 
temporary  huts  or  chambers,  covered  with  the  stalks  of  palm 
leaves,  and  occupied  apparently  by  the  garrison  es  dwelhn^. 
We  did  not  learn  the  time  when  the  fortress  was  built ;  the 
date  is  doubtless  contaiaed  in  some  of  the  numerous  inscriptions ; 
but  we  were  so  much  taken  up  with  other  matters,  that  this 
point  was  overlooked.  Burckhardt  says  it  was  erected,  as  it  now 
stands,  by  the  Sultan  el-Ghftiy  of  Egypt  in  the  sixteenth  century. 

A  vlevr  of  ths  oastle  of  'Akabah  is  given  by  EiippeH  and  ty  Laborde. 

i."  240-342 
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This  18  not  improbable ;  tbougli  I  am  not  aware  of  the  authority 
on  which  the  assertion  rests.  The  garrison  consisted  at  this 
time  of  thirty-three  undisciplined  soldiers,  Mughfiriheh  or  West- 
ern Africans,  as  they  were  called,  but  actually  BedawSn  from 
Upper  Egypt.  In  command  of  these  were  a  captain  of  the  gate, 
a  gunner,  a  Wakil  or  commissary,  and  over  all  a  governor. 

As  we  entered  the  fortress,  the  goyemor  was  sitting  in  the 
open  air  on  a  small  platform  under  the  windows  of  a  room  near 
the  southwest  comer  of  the  court.  He  received  us  with  apa- 
thetic civility,  invited  us  to  sit  upon  his  platform,  ordered  coffee, 
and  meantime  read  the  letters  which  we  had  brought  from  Habib 
Effendi  and  the  governor  of  Suez.  He  was  a  young  man,  who 
bad  been  here  only  four  or  five  months ;  his  predecessor  having 
been  recalled,  it  was  said,  on  account  of  incivility  to  former 
travellers.  There  was  therefore  in  his  whole  demeanour  towards 
us,  now  and  afterwards,  an  air  of  studied  endeavour,  not  indeed 
to  please  and  gratify  us,  but  so  to  conduct  as  to  avoid  complaint 
and  future  censure.  Tho  room  before  which  he  was  sitting,  was 
assigned  to  us ;  it  seemed  to  be  his  usual  hall  of  audience,  with 
coarse  gratings  for  windows,  but  no  glass.  Here  our  luggage 
was  deposited,  and  we  spread  our  beds ;  and  as  the  walls  of  the 
room  were  of  stone  and  the  floor  of  earth,  and  cold,  we  escaped 
the  usual  annoyance  from  bugs  and  fleas,  for  which  the  place  is 
famous.  Scorpions  are  also  said  to  bo  in  plenty  here ;  but  we 
saw  none  of  them.  They  are  caught  by  cats,  of  which  there  are 
great  numbers  in  the  castle,  as  we  found  at  night  to  our  cost. — 
Our  Tawarah  with  their  camels  betook  themselves  for  the  n^ht 
without  the  walls. 

We  were  yet  sitting  and  chatting  with  the  governor,  when  it 
waa  discovered  that  the  palm  leaf  roof  of  one  of  the  huts  over- 
against  us  had  caught  fire ;  and  suddenly  it  burst  out  into  a 
terrific  blaze,  rising  along  and  above  the  wall  of  the  castle.  All 
was  now  confusion  and  clamour  and  hurrying  to  and  fro ;  the 
governor  forgot  Ms  pipe,  his  slippers,  and  his  dignity,  and  rushed 
e^erly  among  the  crowd,  distributing  his  orders,  to  which  no 
man  listened ;  while  to  heighten  the  alarm,  it  was  now  announced 
that  the  powder  magazine  of  the  fortress  was  directly  under  the 
flames.  Fortunately  there  was  nothing  but  stone-work  in  the 
vicinity,  and  water  in  plenty  was  near ;  so  that  the  firo  was  soon 
extinguished  with  little  damage,  after  vast  clamour  and  uproar 
among  tho  Arabs.  Wo  were  not  ablo  to  satisfy  ourselves,  whether 
the  story  of  the  powder  had  any  foundation  or  not. 

Wo  now  withdrew  to  our  room,  and  endeavoured  to  make 
use  of  the  time  for  wdting ;  but  the  idea  of  our  wishing  to  be 
alone  was  incomprehensible  to  our  new  friends ;  and  we  might 
as  well  have  set  ourselves  down  in  the  middle  of  the  court.    My 
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companion  w^bing  to  speak  with  the  governor  by  himself,  sought 
bim  out  in  Ms  private  room,  and  found  him  less  reserved  and 
more  friendly  than  he  had  been  in  pubhc.  Indeed,  it  is  well  un- 
derstood, that  all  the  officers  mentioned  above  are '  only  spies 
upon  each  other ;  and  tlie  governor  had  regulated  hk  demeanour 
in  public  accordingly.  Meantime,  as  our  spokesman  was  absent, 
our  own  apartment  was  left  more  in  quiet. 

In  the  evening  we  were  invited  by  the  governor  to  coffee  in 
his  private  room,  up  one  flight  of  stairs  near  the  southwest  bas- 
tion. The  room  was  small  and  entirely  naked,  with  a  floor  of 
earth  and  a  roof  of  the  stalks  of  palm  leaves.  In  one  corner 
was  a  wooden  bench  or  platform  about  three  feet  high,  on  which 
were  his  carpet  and  cushions ;  in  another  part  a  little  basin  or 
hearth  for  making  coffee ;  and  these  with  one  or  two  mats  on 
the  floor  made  up  the  furniture.  We  were  admitted  to  his 
divan ;  others  who  came  in,  took  their  places  on  the  mats  or 
squatted  down  on  their  feet.  This  soirie  was  well  meant,  but 
proved  to  be  rather  tedious. 

In  coming  by  the  way  of  'Akabah,  it  had  been  our  plan  to 
proceed  directly  to  Wady  Ml!isa,  either  along  the  'Arabah,  or 
through  the  eastern  mountains,  and  thence  to  Hebron ;  and  we 
had  been  habitually  led  to  look  upon  this  place  as  perhaps  the 
moat  critical  point  in  our  whole  journey.  The  country  between 
it  and  Wady  Mtisa,  including  the  'Arabah,  is  in  possession  of 
the  'Alawin,  a  branch  or  clan  of  the  great  tribe  Haweitit ;  who 
of  course  l^ve  the  right  of  conducting  all  travellers  passing 
through  their  territory.  '  They  are  a  lawless  tribe,  standing  in 
no  good  repute  among  their  neighbours;  and  their  Sheikh 
Husein  has  of  late  yeare  become  especially  notorious  among 
travellers,  as  faithless  and  mean-spirited.'  We  therefore  antici- 
pated difficulty  and  much  petty  annoyance  and  imposition,  both 
here  and  on  our  way  to  Hebron ;  though  we  knew  that  the  fear 
of  the  Pasha  would  exempt  us  from  all  open  attempts  upon  our 
persons  or  property.  We  had  never  thought  of  takmg  any  other 
route.  We  now  learned,  however,  that  Husein  and  his  tribe 
were  encamped  at  the  distance  of  two  days'  journey  from  'Aka- 
bah, near  Ma'Sn ;  and  that  it  would  require  at  least  four  days' 
time  to  get  bim  here ;  besides  the  delay  that  would  be  incident 
to  making  a  bai^in  and  other  preparations  for  the  further  jour- 
ney. If  therefore  we  sent  for  him,  we  must  be  content  to  wait 
here  pent  up  in  the  fortress  for  five  or  sis  days,  without  employ- 
ment or  interest,  and  exposed  to  perpetual  annoyance  from  Arab 
curiosity  and  official  impertinence. 

■  TLia  ia  the  same  pecson  whom  Sclin-     11.  p.  394.     Wc  hcnrd  nothing  of  any  mtoh 
hert  calls    "  Emir   Salem  of  Gaza,   the    nan 
great  Sheikh  of  th«  Araba ; "  Bsise.  etc. 
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The  idea  of  such  a  loss  of  time  was  insupportable  ;  and  we 
looked  about  for  some  way  of  escaping  at  a  less  expense  from 
this  castle,  which  we  already  began  to  dread  in  anticipation  as  a 
prison-house.  Our  Tawarah  could  not  take  us  to  Wady  Milsa 
■without  invading  the  rights  of  another  tribe,  and  exposing  them- 
selves to  reprisals ;  but  both  they  and  the  governor  said  they 
could  carry  us  across  the  western  desert  to  Gaza  or  the  vicinity, 
without  danger  of  being  interfered  with  by  any  one.  On  further 
inquiry,  we  found  also  that  the  same  route  would  lead  us  to 
Gaza  or  Hebron,  as  we  pleased ;  and  we  need  not  decide  for 
either  until  we  should  approach  the  confines  of  Palestine.  The 
journey,  it  was  said,  would  occupy  five  or  six  days.  As  this  was 
a  route  for  the  most  part  hitherto  untrodden  by  any  modem  tra- 
veller, and  we  should  thus  avoid  delay  and  all  necessity  of  inter- 
course with  the  'Alawin,  we  determined  (if  possible)  to  make  a 
new  contract  with  our  faithful  Tawarah,  and  proceed  in  this  di- 
rection ;  leaving  a  visit  to  "Wady  Milsa  to  be  afterwards  con- 
nected with  our  contemplated  excursion  to  the  south  end  of  the 
Dead  Sea.  On  inquiring  of  the  Tawarah,  they  expressed  a 
willingness  to  go  with  us  ;  but,  taking  their  tone  from  the  at- 
mosphere of  the  castle,  or  from  what  they  had  heard  of  the  'Ala- 
win,  they  demanded  for  each  camel  two  hundred  piastres  for  the 
journey  ;  a  larger  sum  than  we  had  paid  them  for  the  whole 
d^tance  from  Cairo  to  this  place.  80  the  matter  rested  for  the 
night. 

Thursday,  April  5th.  Forenoon.  .  This  morning  the  ne- 
gotiation was  resumed  with  an  offer  of  one  hundred  and  twenty 
piastres  on  our  part,  and  a  demand  from  the  Arabs  of  one  hun- 
dred and  seventy,  which  they  afterwards  abated  to  one  hundred 
and  iifty.  As  they  were  sitting  with  us  to  talk  the  matter  over, 
the  governor  came  in  with  his  attendants  and  cushions ;  and 
seating  himself,  ordered  coffee  to  be  made  and  served  roimd. 
Our  own  breakfast  was  now  brought ;  and  our  own  Arabs  had 
the  tact  to  go  away.  The  governor  and  his  attendants  re- 
mained ;  but  declined  partaking  of  the  meal  to  which  we  in- 
vited them,  except  so  far  as  to  drink  a  cup  of  tea.  They  after- 
wards withdrew  ;  and  our  Arabs  i^ain  took  up  the  negotiation. 
After  long  and  grave  discussion,  the  result  was,  that  the  inter- 
mediate sum  of  one  hundred  and  thirty-live  piastres  was  agreed 
to  by  both  parties.  In  the  place  of  the  dead  camel,  one  of  Tu- 
weileb's  was  to  carry  a  load  ;  and  we  undertook  to  furnish  pro- 
visions for  the  men  upon  tho  way.  This  was  no  great  matter, 
for  their  wants  are  few  and  their  palates  not  difficult.  Bread 
and  rice  are  luxuries  which  they  seldom  enjoy ;  and  of  these  we 
had  an  ample  supply.  The  commissary  in  the  castle  had  also  a 
few  stores  for  sale,  at  enormous  prices  ;  but  we  bought  little  ex- 

i.  245,  246 
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cept  a  supply  of  lentiles  or  small  beans,  ■which  are  common  in 
Egypt  and  Syria  under  the  name  of  'Adas  ;  the  same  from 
which  the  pottage  was  made  for  which  Esau  sold  hia  birthright. 
We  found  them  very  palatable,  and  could  well  conceive,  that 
to  a  weary  hunter,  faint  with  hunger,  they  might  be  quite  a 
dainty.' 

While  these  negotiations  were  going  on,  I  took  a  etroU  alone 
without  the  walls  along  the  shore.  The  castle  is  situated  quite 
at  the  eastern  part  of  Wady  el-'Arabah,  on  the  gravel  slope 
which  here  rises  from  the  water  towards  the  eastern  mountain. 
Directly  back  of  the  castle  the  mountain  is  high,  and  bears  the 
name  of  Jebel  el-Ashhab  ;  but  further  south  the  hiUs  near  the 
coast  become  much  lower.  The  slope  back  of  the  castle  is  cut 
up  with  gullies  from  mountain  torrents  ;  without  however  pre- 
senting any  largo  and  distinct  water-course.  Wady  el-Ithm 
enters  the  'Arabah  further  north  on  the  same  side  ;  and  I  was 
disappointed  in  not  finding,  anywhere  in  the  latter  valley,  more 
traces  of  the  waters  which  must  rush  into  it  during  the  rainy 
season.  Indeed  very  httle  water  would  seem  to  flow  along  it 
into  the  gulf;  the  greater  part  being  probably  absorbed  by  the 
sand. 

On  the  shore  I  tried  the  experiment  which  both  Eiippell 
and  Laborde  mention,  of  obtaining  fresh  water  by  digging  holes 
in  the  sand  when  the  tide  is  out.  It  was  in  part  successful ; 
though  less  so  than  I  had  been  led  to  expect  from  their  accounts. 
On  digging  a  hole  with  the  hands,  it  gradually  filled  with  water, 
which  at  first  was  salt ;  but  when  this  was  removed,  the  hole 
again  became  slowly  filled  with  fresh  water.  The  Arabs  had 
dug  several  larger  holes  just  by,  in  which  fresh  water  was  stand- 
ing. The  language  of  Laborde  seems  to  imply,  that  the  chief 
supply  of  water  for  the  fortress  is  obtained  in  this  way  ;  but  this 
ia  not  the  case ;  as  there  is  a  large  weU  within  the  walls,  only 
fifteen  or  twenty  feet  deep,  which  furnishes  an  abundance  of 
good  water.  There  are  also  other  like  weUs  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  fortress.  Indeed  the  fresh  water  on  the  shore  is  apparently 
on  about  the  same  level  with  the  bottom  of  these  wells  ;  and  the 
supply  of  both  probably  comes  from  water,  that  filters  its  way 
down  from  the  eastern  mountain  under  the  gravel  which  here 
forms  a  slope  quite  to  the  sea.  This  appearance  of  water  is  con- 
fined to  the  shore  near  the  castle  ;  for  I  repeated  the  same  ex- 
periment afterwards  in  several  places  towards  the  middle  of 
Wady  el-'Arabah  without  the  slightest  success. 

Immediately  around  the  fortress,  several  families  of  the 
Arabs  'Amran  have  taken  up  their  abode,  and  built  themselves 

'  Gen.  25,  31.    The  name  in  Helirew  and  Arabic  is  the  same. 
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huts  of  stone  ;  long  low  riidu  hovels,  roofed  only  with  the  etalka 
of  palm  leaves.  The  proper  territory  of  the  tribe  commences 
here,  and  includes  the  mountains  further  south  and  southeast ; 
l)ut  these  appeared  to  be  a  sort  of  dependants  on  the  castle, 
employed  in  its  service  m  menials.  The  number  would  seem  to 
have  been  formerly  much  greater  ;  as  dwellings  of  the  same  kind 
in  ruins  extend  northwest  nearly  to  the  mounds  of  Allah.  Half 
an  hour  south  of  the  fortress,  in  the  mouth  of  the  Wady  Elteit, 
is  the  ruin  of  a  small  Arab  fort  or  castle,  called  KOsr  el-Be- 
dawy  ;  which  may  perhaps  have  served  for  the  protection  of  the 
Haj  or  caravan  of  pilgrims  before  the  present  larger  one  was 
huUfc. — According  to  Eiippell'e  observations,  the  castle  of  'Aka^ 
bah  lies  in  Lat.  29°  30'  58"  N.  and  Long.  32°  40'  30'  E.  from 
Paris,  or  35°  0'  54"  E.  from  Greenwich.'  From  it  the  little 
island  of  Kureiyeh  with  its  ruins  bears  W.  S.  W.  at  the  distance 
of  eight  or  ten  miles. 

On  retiu'ning  into  the  fortress  at  10  o'clock,  I  found  all  our 
own  preparations  completed  ;  and  we  wished  to  set  off  without 
delay.  But  as  we  were  about  to  take  a  route  which  our  Tawarah 
had  never  travelled,  it  was  necessary  to  have  with  us  a  guide  ac- 
quainted with  the  country.  With  anch  an  one  the  governor  un- 
dertook to  furnish  us';  and  besides,  he  went  very  methodically 
to  work,  and  gave  and  took  papers  to  secure  both  himself  and  us. 
These  were  :  First,  an  aclaiowledgment  from  us,  that  he  had 
fulfilled  to  our  satisfaction  the  requisitions  contained  in  the  letter 
of  Habib  Effendi  Second,  a  I'exkirah  or  protection  for  us, 
stating  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  and  that  no  one  had  a 
right  to  interfere  with  our  journey,  and  forbidding  all  inter- 
ference,' Third,  a  pledge  from  our  Tawarah  Arabs  for  our  safe 
conduct  to  Gaza,  etc.  The  preparation  of  these  papers,  the  in- 
structions to  the  guide,  the  loading  of  the  camels,  and  the  like, 
occupied  the  whole  time  till  1  o'clock  P.  M. 

As  we  were  leaving  the  castle,  we  tendered  as  a  matter  of 
course  to  the  governor  a  present,  such  as  experience  had  shown 
us  to  be  about  "the  thing."  He  declined  it  howeve  f  1  'm 
self,  with  the  remark,  that  the  other  three  officers  were  al  u  ac 
customed  to  receive  presents.     My  companion  rej  1  ed   that  we 

'  See  Bargians'  Memoir  zn  seiner  Katte  2"  29' ;  so  that  a  like    an      n       f  and 

von  Syrien,  pp.  38,  SO. — This  gives  t3ie  nt  both  places.    Hence  a  gi  u  e 

difference  of  lon^tude  between  'Afeabah  of  Suez  has  been  several   m     d     rm  n  d 

and  Suez  at  2°  29'  21".    The  longitude  Kuppell'a  apeoificalion  at  4k  bafr      to  ba 

of  'Akabi^  given  by  Moresby  on  Ma  Chsrt  preferred ;  especially  aa  that  of  Moresby 

of  the  Red  Saa  ia  36°  6'  E.  from  Green-  was  reckoned  by  chronometer  from  Bom- 

■wjch,  equal  to  32°  45'  36"  E.  from  Paris;  bay. 

(md  differing  from  flie   specifioation   of         *  This  paper  U  so  curious  in  its  det^la, 

ItHppell  by  mote  than  5  mmutss.     But  that  I  give  a  trausloUon  of  it  in  Note  XXI, 

the  distance  between  *Akabali  aud  Suez  at  the  end  of  the  volume. 
OD  the  same  ohart  is  in  hli:e  manner  only 
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had  had  notliiiig  to  do  with  them,  and  had  not  even  seen  them 
all ;  yet  if  he  chose  to  divide  the  money  among  them,  we  had 
no  ohjection ;  or  if  he  would  tell  us  how  much  more  was  neces- 
sary, and  would  give  us  a  receipt  to  he  shown  to  the  consul  in 
Cairo,  they  should  have  it.  But  this  he  did  not  seem  much  to 
relish,  and  ran  Bhuffling  after  us  in  his  slippers  to  return  the 
money  ;  prohahly  thinkiug  it  was  not  enough  to  satisfy  all  his 
hrother  spies.  Indeed  we  found  the  whole  estahlishment  to  he 
a  neat  of  harpies ;  and  were  heartily  glad  to  (juit  the  castle. 
Yet,  for  a  traveller  who  has  a  hai^ain  to  make  with  the  'Alawin, 
it  might  he  well  to  propitiate  all  these  dignitaries  hy  presents 
of  small  articles  of  dress,  such  as  a  cap,  handkerchief,  or  the 
like,  rather  than  money ;  for  they  can  be  of  great  assistance  to 
him  in  dealing  with  these  most  faithless  of  the  Bedawin. 

Just  before  setting  off,  we  saw  in  one  comer  the  process  of 
manufacturing  the  goats'  hair  cloth  of  which  the  common  Arab 
cloaks  are  made.  A  woman  had  laid  her  warp  along  the  ground 
for  the  length  of  several  yards,  and  sat  at  one  end  of  it  under 
a  small  shed,  with  a  curtain  before  her  to  ward  off  the  eyes  of 
passers-by.  She  wove  by  passing  the  woof  through  with  her 
hand,  and  then  driving  it  up  with  a  flat  piece  of  board  having  a 
thin  edge. 


In  very  ancient  times  there  lay  at  this  extremity  of  the 
eastern  gulf  of  the  Eed  Sea,  two  towns  of  note  in  Scripture 
history,  Ezion-geber  and  Elath.  The  former  is  mentioned  first, 
as  a  station  of  the  Israelites,  from  which  they  returned  to 
Kitdesh  probably  a  second  time ;  and  both  towns  are  again  named 
after  that  people  had  left  Mount  Hor,  as  the  point  where  they 
turned  eastward  from  the  Eed  Sea  in  order  to  pass  around  on 
the  eastern  side  of  the  land  of  Edom.'  That  they  were  near 
each  other  is  also  said  expressly  in  another  place.^ 

Ezion-geber  became  famous  as  the  port  where  Solomon,  and 
after  him  Jehoshaphat,  built  fleets  to  carry  on  a  commerce  with 
Ophir.'  Josephus  says  it  lay  near  ^lana,  and  was  afterwards 
caUed  Berenice.*  But  it  is  mentioned  no  more ;  and  no  trace 
of  it  seems  now  to  remain ;  unless  it  he  in  the  name  of  a  small 
Wady  with  brackish  water,  el-Ghfldy3n,  opening  into  el-'Arabah 
from  the  western  mountain  some  distance  north  of  'Akabah,' 

^  Nam.  88,   85.     21,  i.     Dettt.  3,   8,  is  lieside  [or  at}  Elatli,  on  the  shore  of  the 

"by  nay  of  the  plain  [whioii  extends]  lied  Sea."    Compare  2  Chron.  8,  17.  18. 
from  Elalh  and  Ezion-geber."     The  He-         '  See  the  preceding  Nota ;  also  1  Kinga 

bren'  word  hers  Ijrandated  'plaia '  is  'Ara-  23,  iS.  [48.] 
hah,  the  same  as  Uie  prcEent  Arabic  name         '  Ailtiq.  8.  e.  4. 
■  of  the  great  TBlley.  '  However  different  tie  namcsel-Ghiid- 

'  1  liiugs  9,  26.     "Ezion-geber  which  jan  and    Ewoo    may  be 'in  appoarancB, 
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May  it  not  he,  perhaps,  that  the  northern  shallow  portion  of 
the  gulf  anciently  extended  up  to  this  fountain  ?  In  that  case, 
Elath  was  situated  on  a  projecting  point  south  of  the  northern 
extremity  of  the  gulf,  just  where  the  great  road  from  Petra  on 
the  east  of  the  mountains,  descended  through  "Wady  el-Ithm 
to  the  shore,* 

Elath,  called  hy  the  Greeks  and  Eomans  Ailah  and  jElana, 
appears  to  have  supplanted  by  degrees  its  less  fortunate  neigh- 
bour; perhaps  after  having  heen  rebuilt  by  Azariah  (TJzziah) 
about  800  B.  0.  Some  fifty  years  later  it  was  taltcn  from  the 
Jews  by  Rezin  king  of  Syria,  and  never  came  again  into  their 
possession.^  The  notices  of  this  city  found  in  Gfreek  and  Eoman 
writers,  are  fully  collected  in  the  great  works  of  CeUarius  and 
Keland,^  In  the  days  of  Jerome  it  was  still  a  place  of  trade  to 
India ;  and  a  Koman  legion  was  stationed  here.  Theodoret  a 
little  later  remarks,  that  it  had  formerly  been  a  great  emporium, 
and  that  ships  in  his  time  sailed  from  thence  to  India.'  Ailah 
became  early  the  seat  of  a  Christian  church ;  and  the  names  of 
four  bishops  of  Ailah  are  found  ia  various  councils  from  A.  D. 
320  to  A,  D,  536.'  In  the  sixth  century  also,  Procopius  speaks 
of  its  being  inhabited  by  Jews  under  the  Eoman  dominion.'  A 
few  Notitice  of  ecclesiastical  and  other  writers,  which  mention 
AUah,  refer  also  to  this  period.'  But  when  in  A,  D.  630,  Mn- 
hammed  had  carried  his  victorious  arms  northward  as  far  as  to 
Tebhk,  it  was  the  signal  for  the  Christian  communities  of  Ara- 
bia Petrsea  to  submit  voluntarily  to  the  conqueror,  and  obtain 
peace  hy  the  payment  of  tribute.  Among  these  was  John,  the 
Christian  ruler  of  Ailah,  who  became  bound  to  pay  an  annual 
tribute  of  three  hundred  gold  pieces.' 

From  this  time  onward,  AHah  became  lost  under  the  shroud 
of  Muhammedan  darkness;  from  which  it  has  fuUy  emerged 
only  during  the  present  century.  It  is  simply  mentioned  hy  the 
supposed  Ibn  Haukal  perhaps  in  the  eleventh  century ;  and 
after  the  middle  of  the  twelfth,  Edrlsi  describes  it  as  a  small 
town  frequented  by  the  Arabs,  who  were  now  its  masters,  and 
forming  an  important  point  in  the  route  between  Cairo  and  Me- 


by  Makrizi,  {as  quoted  by  Burckhardt,  p.  '  Hieron.  Onomiiat  oii.  Ailatk.  Theo- 

5llj)  fieems  merely  to  refer  to  tlie  aocioQt  doret  Qnfeat,  in  Jer,  G,  49. 

dty,  of  which  ha  had  heard  or  read. —  =  Le  Quien  Oriens  Christ  III.  p.  759. 

Schnbert  snggeste  that   Ihs   little  island  Reland  Pal.  p.  656. 

Eureiyeh  may  haya  be€ai  the  site  of  Eiuon-  '  Procop.  da  Bell.  Para.  1. 19. 

geber ;  bnt  this,  as  we  have  seen,  is  merely  '  See  these   coUacted  in  Reland'a  Fs- 

a  small  cook  in  tha  sea,  300  yards  long.  Iffist.  pp.  316-230. 

Raise,  etc.  II.  p.  379.  "  Abulfedie     Annalea     Mnslemiei,    ed. 

'  I  owe  this  SD^eBlion  (1855)  to  Dr.  Adler,  17S9.  Tom.  I.  p.  17J.  Eittor  Erdfc. 

Kiepert.             .  XII.  p.  71. 

'  S  liings  14,  22.     16,  fi. 
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dineh,'  In  A.  D.  1116  King  Baldwin  I.  of  Jernsaleni  with  two 
hundred  followers  made  an  excursion  to  the  Bed  Sea ;  took  poe- 
sesaion  of  Ailah  which  he  found  deserted ;  and  was  restrained 
from  advancing  to  Sinai  only  by  the  entreaties  of  the  monks.' 
It  was  again  wrested  from  the  hands  of  the  Christians  by  Sa!a- 
din  in  A.  D.  1167,  and  never  again  fuUy  recovered  by  them; 
although  the  recldess  Rainald  of  Chatillon  in  A.  D.  1182  seized 
upon  the  town  for  a  time,  and  Liid  siege  unsuccessfully  to  the 
fortress  in  the  sea.'  In  Abulfeda's  day,  and  before  A,  D.  1300, 
it  was  already  deserted ;  for  this  writer  expressly  says  of  Ailah : 
"In  our  day  it  is  a  fortress,  to  which  a  governor  is  sent  from 
Egypt,  It  had  a  small  castle  in  the  sea;  but  this  is  now  aban- 
doned, and  the  governor  removed  to  the  fortress  on  the  shore."' 
Such  as  AUah  was  in  the  days  of  Abulfeda,  is  'Akabah  now. 
Mounds  of  rubbish  alone  mark  the  site  of  the  town ;  -while  a 
fortress,  as  we  have  seen,  occupied  by  a  governor  and  a  small 
garrison  under  the  Pasha  of  Egypt,  serves  to  keep  the  neigh- 
bouring tribes  of  the  desert  in  awe,  and  to  minister  to  the  wants 
and  protection  of  the  annual  Egyptian  Haj.  8haw  and  Nicbuhr 
only  heard  of  'Akabah ;  Seetzen  and  Burckhardt  attempted  in 
vain  to  reach  it ;  and  the  first  Frank  who  has  visited  it  person- 
ally in  modern  times,  was  Euppell  in  A.  D.  1822.'  For  the  last 
ten  years,  there  has  been  no  lack  of  European  visitors. 

The  modem  name  'Akabah,  signifying  a  descent  or  steep  de- 
clivity, is  derived  from  the  long  and  difficult  descent  of  the  Haj 
route  from  the  western  mountain.  This  pass  is  called  by  Edrfsi 
'Ahahat  Ailah?  It  is  sometimes  also  termed  el-' Akabah  cl- 
Musriyeh,  the  Egyptian  'Akabah,  in  distinction  from  ei-'Akabah 
esh-ShSraiyeh  or  the  Syrian  'Akabah,  a  similar  pass  on  the  route 
of  the  Syrian  Haj,  about  a  day's  journey  eastward  from  this  end 
of  the  Red  Sea,' 

Ailah  or  'Akabah  has  always  been  an  important  station  upon 
the  route  of  the  Egyptian  Haj ;  the  groat  caravan  of  pilgrims 
which  annually  leaves  Cairo  for  Mecca.  Such  indeed  is  the  im- 
portance of  this  caravan  both  in  a  religious  and  political  respect, 
that  the  rulers  of  Egypt  from  the  earliest  period  have  given  it 

'  Ouaeley's  translation  of  Ebn  Haukal,  III,  p,   41.    Sctultena  Indox  Geogr.  in 

pp.  37,  41.    Edria,  ed.  Jauborli  Tom.  I.  Vit  Saladiui,  art.  AUak. 
pp.  338,  332.  '  Shaw's  Travtils,  4to.   p.  321.    Wk- 

'  Fuloher.  Caniot.   43.   Gesta  Dei,  p.  buht's  EeBohr.  von  Arab.  p.  400,    Seetzen 

611.    Will.  Tyr.  SI.  B9.    Comp.  Wilken  in  Zach's  Monaa.    Corresp.   XXVH.  p. 

Gesoh.  tier  Krenia.  0.  p.  403.    Sbh  also  66.    Bnrckliardt^s  Travels,   etc.  p,   508. 

p.  137  above.— Tte  historiana  of  the  era-  Buppall'a  Keinen  in  Nnbien,  etc.  p.  348. 
sadas  call  the  place  Helim,  and  mistfKiii  it         '  EdrJsi  Geogr.  I.  p.  333,  ed.  Jaubert^ 

for  the  Elim  of  Scripture,  The  assertion  of  Niabuhr,  that  'Akabah  is 

'  Wilken  Geaob.  der  Kreuzz.  HI.  ii.  pp.  also  called  Hilie  by  tbs  Bedawin,  I  must 

189,  333.  regard  as  doubtful ;  Beachr.  von  Arab.  p. 

*  Abnlfedse  Arabic,  !n  Geogr.  vet.  Scrip-  400. 
tores  inin.  ed.  Hudson,  Oson.  1713,  Tom.         '  Burckbardt's  Travels,  etc  p.  658. 
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convoy  and  protection.  For  this  purpose,  a  line  of  fortresses 
similar  to  that  of  'Akahah  has  been  estabhehed  at  intervals  along 
the  route ;  with  wells  of  water,  and  supplies  of  provisions  for 
the  pilgrims  of  the  Haj.  At  these  castles  the  caravan  regularly 
stops,  usually  for  two  days.  The  first  fortress  on  the  route  is 
'Ajrfld ;  the  second  Nulthl  on  the  high  desert  north  of  Jehel 
et-Tih ;  the  third  'Akahah ;  and  a  fourth  at  Muweilih  or  MawS- 
lih,  on  the  coast  of  the  Eed  Sea  outside  of  the  entrance  to  the 
gulf  of  'Akahah.  From  'Akahah  the  route  follows  the  eastern 
shore  of  the  gulf  a  long  day's  journey  to  HaH,  In  this  part 
the  road  leads  around  a  promontory,  where  the  space  between 
the  mountain  and  the  sea  is  so  narrow,  that  only  one  camel  can 
pass  at  a  time.  It  is  considered  very  dangerous.  Before  react- 
ing HaM  there  is  also  a  place  with  palm  trees  called  Daher 
el-Humr:  At  Hatl  the  route  leaves  the  shore,  and  passing 
through  the  mountains  that  here  sldrt  the  gulf,  continues  along 
the  eastern  side  of  them  to  Muweilih.  Further  than  this,  none 
of  the  Arabs  we  met  with  were  acquainted  with  the  road. 

In  the  intervals  between  these  fortresses,  there  are  certain 
regular  stations  or  haltir^-places,  often  without  water,  where 
the  caravan  stops  for  a  shorter  time  for  rest  and  refreshment. 
The  various  tribes  of  Bedawin  through  whose  territory  the  route 
ptoses,  are  held  responsible  for  its  safety  between  certain  fixed 
points.  They  have  the  prescriptive  right  of  furnishing  a  convoy 
or  escort  ^^"''  ^^^  ^"'  ''""""■  '+=  march  between  those  points; 
and  most  service  a  certain  amount  of  toll 

from  the 

^  A  list  of 
Haj,  =s  far 
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SECTION  y. 


FROM  'AKABAH  TO  JEEUSALEM. 

Thursday,  April  6th,  1838,  Afternoon.  Having  at  last 
made  all  our  arrangements,  we  left  the  castle  of  'Akabah  at  a 
C[uart«r  past  1  o'clock,  P.  M.,  and  were  as  liappy  as  any  Eedawin 
to  be  in  the  desert  again.  I'rom  'Akabah  two  roads  lead  across 
the  western  desert  towards  Gaza  or  Hebron  ;  one  said  to  be  dif- 
ficult, passing  along  the  'Arabah  for  some  distance,  and  ascend- 
ing the  western  mountain  further  north  ;  the  other  following  the 
Haj  route  to  the  top  of  the  western  ascent,  and  then  striking  off 
across  the  desert  to  the  right.  We  took  the  latter  as  the  easii^t. 
Instead  of  one  guide,  we  now  found  we  had  two  ;  both  of  them 
'AmrSn,  dependants  on  the  castle,  and  bom  in  its  vicinity.  They 
were  instructed  by  the  governor  in  our  presence  to  conduct  118 
in  safety  as  far  as  to  Wady  el-Abyad,  near  the  fork  of  the  roads 
to  G-aza  and  Hebron.  The  eldest  was  called  Sjllim  ;  both  were 
tolerably  intelligent ;  but  they  were  dark  thievish  looking  fellows, 
not  to  be  compared  with  our  Tawarah. 

Our  coiuse  lay  along  the  head  of  the  gulf  on  the  Haj  road  by 
which  we  had  come  yesterday.  At  2.40  we  reached  the  foot  of 
the  western  ascent,  where  the  hills  of  conglomerate,  which  we 
had  passed  yesterday  further  south,  sink  down  into  a  steep  elope 
of  grave),  extending  fiir  to  the  north.  This  we  ascended  about 
"W.  N.  W.  and  at  3.25  crossed  the  shallow  Wady  Khurmet  el- 
Jurf,  which  runs  down  towards  the  right ;  and  then  came  among 
low  hills  of  crumbled  granite.  Beyond  these  there  is  again  an 
open  gravel  slope  in  some  parts,  betbre  reaching  the  higher  gra- 
nite cliffs.  At  4  o'clock  we  encamped  on  the  side  of  the  moun- 
tain, in  a  narrow  branch  of  the  same  water-course,  called  Wady 
edh-Dhaiyikah. 

From  this  elevated  spot  we  had  a  commanding  view  out  over 
the  guK,  the  plain  of  el-' Arabah,  and  the  mountains  beyond. 
Vol.  L— 15*  i.  255, 256 
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The  castTe  bore  from  this  point  S.  E.  by  E.  Behind  it  rose  the 
high  inouDtain  el-Ashhab  ;  and  back  of  this,  out  of  sight,  is  el- 
Hismeh,  a  sandy  tract  surrounded  by  mountains.  But  no  one 
of  our  guides  knew  this  latter  name  as  a  general  appellation  for 
these  mountains. '  At  the  south  end  of  the  Ashhab,  the  small 
Wady  Elteit  comes  down  to  the  sea,  having  in  it  the  ruin  Ktisr 
el-Bedawy,  bearing  &om  here  8.  40°  E.  More  to  the  south,  the 
hills  along  the  eastern  coast  are  lower,  having  the  appearance  of 
table  land  ;  while  further  back  are  high  mountains,  and  among 
them  the  long  ridge  en-Nukeirah,  These  extend  far  to  the  south, 
and  there  take  the  place  of  the  lower  hills  along  the  coast.  North 
of  the  castle  the  lai^e  Wady  e!-Ithm  comes  down  steeply  fiom 
the  northeast  through  the  mountains ;  forming  the  main  passage 
from  'Afcabah  to  the  eastern  desert.  By  this  way  doubtless  the 
IsraeHtes  ascended  from  the  Eed  Sea  in  order  to  "  compass  Edom," 
and  pass  on  to  Moah  and  the  Jordan.  Wady  el-Itbm  now  hore 
E,  1°  S.  while  a  mountain  further  north  called  Jcbel  cl-Ithm 
hore  E.  1°  N.  Then  a  smaller  Wady  comes  down  named  es- 
Sidr.  To  the  northward  of  this  was  Jebel  esh-Sha'feh,  N.  70° 
E. ;  and  still  further  north  our  guides  professed  to  point  out 
Jebel  esh-Sher4h,  hearing  N.  50°  E.  and  separated  from  esh- 
Sha'feh  by  Wady  Gharttndel.  On  this  point,  however,  we  had 
doubts. 

Friday,  April  6th.  The  bright  morning  presented  a  beau- 
tiful view  of  the  sea,  shut  in  among  mountains  hke  a  lake  of 
Switzerland.  The  eastern  mountains  too  ghttered  in  the  sun  ; 
fine,  lofty,  jagged  peaks,  much  higher  than  those  we  were  to 
chmb.  We  set  off  at  6  o'clock,  ascending  W.  N.  W.  We  soon 
reached  the  granite  hills,  and  entering  among  them  over  a  low 
ridge,  descended  a  little  to  the  small  Wady  er-Rizkah  at  6.25. 
It  flows  to  the  left  into  the  Musry,  within  sight  a  little  below. 
Passing  another  slight  ridge,  we  reached  Wady  el- Musry  at  6J' 
o'clock.  This  is  a  large  Wady  eommg  down  from  the  north  ob- 
liq^uely  along  the  slope  of  the  mountain,  and  running  down  by 
itself  to  the  sea,  which  it  was  said  to  enter  ]Uit  north  of  Eas  el- 
Musry.  Our  route  now  lay  up  along  this  valley,  winding  con- 
siderably, but  on  a  general  course  about  northwest.  The  ridge 
upon  the  left  was  of  yellow  sandstone  lebtmg  on  granite ;  while 
on  the  right  was  granite  and  porphyry.  The  scenery  around  was 
wild,  desolate  and  gloomy  ;  though  le^  grand  than  we  had  seen 
already.  At  7  o'clock,  hmeetone  appeared  on  the  left  ;  and  we 
turned  short  from  the  Musry  towards  the  left,  into  a  naiTOW 
chasm  between  walls  of  chalk  with  layers  of  flint.     Ten  minutes 

See  Bittokliairdt,  pp.  i33,  4*0.     Yet    Tflr  Hismeli ;  ae  appears  also  ftom  Bnrck- 
&a  itiuiintHinB  adjaeeat  to  this  tract  may    hardly  p.  441.     Latonle,  p.  63.  [218.] 
not  improliably  have  been  spoken  of  as 
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now  brought  us  to  the  foot  of  the  steep  and  diERcult  ascent ;  so 
that  this  last  ravine  might  well  he  termed  tlie  gate  of  the  pass. 
The  ascent  is  called  simply  en-NOkb,  or  el-'Arkfib,  hoth  aignify- 
ing  "  the  pass  "  up  a  mountaui ;  and  our  guides  knew  no  other 
name.  The  road  rises  by  zigzags  along  the  projecting  point  of  a 
Bteep  ridge,  between  two  deep  ravines.  It  is  in  part  artificial ; 
and  in  some  places  the  thin  layer  of  sandstone  has  been  cut  away 
twenty  or  th^ty  feet  in  width  down  to  the  limestone  rock.  Por- 
tions of  this  work  have  probably  been  done  at  the  expense  of 
pious  Mussulmans,  to  focilitate  the  passage  of  the  Haj.  Two 
Arabic  inscriptions  on  the  rock,  one  of  them  at  the  top  of  the  as- 
cent, apparently  record  the  author  of  the  work.  Near  the  top  is 
something  like  a  modern  improvement ;  a  new  road  having  been 
cut  lower  down  on  the  side  of  the  ridge,  rising  by  a  more  gradual 
ascent.  The  whole  road  is  said  by  Makrizi  to  have  been  first 
made  by  IbnAhmedlbnTulfln,  Sultan  of  Egypt  in  A.D. 868-84.' 

We  reached  the  top  of  the  steep  ascent  at  8  o'clock ;  but 
continued  to  rise  gradually  for  half  an  hour  longer,  when  we  came 
to  Eas  en-Nokb,  the  proper  "  Head  of  the  Pass."  Here  how- 
ever we  had  immediately  to  descend  again  hy  a  short  hut  steep 
declivity,  and  cross  the  head  of  Wady  el-Kureikireh  running  off 
south  to  "Wady  TSba',  of  which  it  would  seem  to  be  a  main 
branch.  Ascending  again  along  a  ridge  at  the  head  of  this  val- 
ley, still  on  a  course  W.  K.  W .,  we  had  on  our  right  a  deep 
ravine  called  Wady  er-Eiddddeh,  running  eastward,  a  tributary 
of  the  Musry,  At  9  o'clock  we  finally  reached  the  top  of  the 
whole  ascent,  and  found  ouraelves  on  the  high  level  of  the  desert 
above.  During  the  whole  way,  we  had  many  commanding  views 
of  the  gulf  and  of  el-'Arabah ;  which  latter,  as  seen  from  this  dis- 
tance, seemed  covered  in  parts  with  a  luxuriant  vegetation.  But 
we  had  viewed  it  too  closely  to  be  thus  deceived.  The  point  where 
we  now  were,  afforded  the  last,  and  one  of  the  finest  of  these 
views.  The  castle  of  'Akabah  still  bore  S.  E.  by  E.,  and  the 
mouth  of  Wady  el-Ithm  E.  hy  S.  At  9.25  we  came  t«  the  fork 
of  the  roads,  esdled  Mufarik  et-Turk,  where  the  Haj  route  keeps 
straight  forward,  while  the  road  to  Gaza  turns  more  to  tlie  right. 
The  former,  so  fer  as  we  had  now  foUowed  it,  bears  every  mark 
of  a  great  public  route.  This  pass  is  especially  femoua  for  its 
difficulty,  and  for  the  destruction  which  it  causes  to  animals  of 
burden.  Indeed  the  path  is  here  almost  literally  strewed  with 
camels'  bones,  and  skirted  with  the  graves  of  pilgrims. 

Having  thus  reached  the  level  of  the  great  western  desert, 
we  left  the  Haj  road,  and  setting  our  feces  -  towards  Gaza  and 
Hebron,  on  a  course  northwest,  we  launched  forth  into  the  "great 
and  terrible  wilderness."     We  entered  immediately  upon  an  im- 

'  Makrizi,  as  died  bv  EurckhardL  p.  511. 
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mense  plain,  called  Ktt'a  en-NOltb,  extending  far  to  the  west, 
and  apparently  on  so  dead  a  level,  that  water  would  hardly  flow 
along  its  snriace.  It  has,  however,  as  we  found,  a  slight 
declivity  towards  the  W.  and  H",  W. ;  for  on  our  left  was  the 
commencement  of  a  shallow  Wady  called  el-Khureity,  running 
off  in  that  direction.  The  plain,  where  we  entered  upon  it,  was 
covered  with  hlaek  pehhles  of  flint ;  then  came  a  tract  of  indu- 
rated earth ;  and  afterwards  again  similar  pehhles.  The  whole 
plain  was  utterly  naked  of  vegetation.  The  desert  however 
could  not  he  said  to  he  pathless ;  for  the  many  camel  tracks 
showed  that  we  were  on  a  great  road.  One  of  the  first  ohjecta 
which  here  struck  our  view,  was  the  mirage,  presenting  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  beautiful  lake  on  our  left.  We  had  not  seen  this 
phenomenon  in  the  whole  peninsula,  nor  since  the  day  we  left 
Suea ;  and  1  do  not  remember  that  we  ever  again  had  an  instance 
of  it. 

On  this  high  plain,  we  now  found  ourselves  above  all  the 
peaks  and  hiUs  through  which  we  had  just  before  ascended. 
We  could  overlook  them  all,  and  saw  beyond  them  the  summits 
of  the  eastern  mountains ;  which  the  level  of  the  plain,  on 
which  we  were,  seemed  to  strike  at  about  two  thirds  of  their 
altitude.  From  this  and  other  circumstances,  we  judged  the 
elevation  of  this  plain  to  be  about  fifteen  hundred  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  gulf  and  el-'Arabah. '  Far  in  the  south,  ridges  of 
high  land  were  visible ;  and  nearer  at  hand,  at  the  distance  of 
three  or  four  hours,  a  range  of  high  hills  called  Tawdrif  el- 
Belad,  running  from  E.  S.  E.  to  W.  N.  W.  the  middle  of  which 
at  9^  o'clock  bore  S.  W.  Further  to  the  right  lay  a  similar 
ridge,  called  Tarf  er-Kukn,  running  in  a  direction  about  from 
S.  8.  E.  to  N.  N.  W.  and  highest  towards  the  northern  end, 
which  bore  at  the  same  time  N.  70°  W.  The  Haj  route  passes 
along  at  the  northern  base  of  this  range  ;  and  southwest  of  it 
is  the  well  eth-Themed,  from  which  water  is  obtained  for  the 
caravan." 

The  plain  we  were  crossing  was  terminated  in  this  part 
towards  the  north  by  a  ridge  of  low  dark-coloured  granite  lulls, 
running  off  W.  8.  W.  which  we  reached  at  11  o'clock.  This 
ridge,  a  similar  one  beyond,  and  the  tract  between,  all  bear  the 

'  According  to  the  barometrical  meos-  '  Buroklianifs  Travels  in  Syria,  eto,  p. 

nrementa  of  Rnsaegger,  vho  crossed  the  448.    This  mountain  is  tte  Dharf  el-Eo- 

desart  from  tlie  convent  to  Hebron  a  few  kob  of  tbat  traveller ;    bnt  allhongli  we 

montba  t^tor  us,  tbe  elevation  of  the  oas-  inquired  mucb  after  this  name,  we  could 

tie  Nukhl  above  the  eaaia  1496  Paris  feet,  not  make  it  ont  in  this  form.     His  gnides 

This   point  is  probably  somewhat   lower  were  &om  tlie  desert  east  of  the  'Arabah, 

than  the  plahi  in  qnesUon.    See  Bei^haus'  and  had  perhaps  another  name  era  differ- 

Annalen    der  Erdtunde,    elc     Feb.    nnd  ent  pronunciation.     Eiippell  gives  it  very 

Marii,  1839.  p.  429.  corruptly  the  form  Darfureck. 
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name  of  el-HnmeirSwSt.  Passing  throug-lt  these  hills,  our  course 
became  N.  N.  W.  for  the  remainder  of  the  day.  We  now 
crossed  another  open  plain,  having  at  some  distance  on  our  left 
Wady  el-Khnreity.  In  some  of  the  smaller  water-courses  were.. 
a  few  herbs  and  some  Sey§l  trees.  We  passed  the  next  range 
of  hills  before  noon ;  and  from  it  descended  to  Wady  el-Khttmi- 
leh  at  12.10,  a  broad  shallow  depression,  coming  from  the  right 
from  near  the  brow  of  el-'Arabah,  and  full  of  herbs  and  shrubs. 
Towards  the  left  a  wide  open  tract  of  the  desert  extended 
beyond  the  northern  extremity  of  Tflrf  er-Hukn;  and  through 
this  plain  runs  Wady  MnkQtta'  et-Tawarik  after  having  re- 
ceived the  Khnreity  and  other  Wadys.  The  Mukufcta'  runs  on 
northwesterly  to  join  the  Jerdfeh,  which  was  continually  spoken 
of  as  the  great  drain  of  all  this  part  of  the  desert.  The 
KhQmileh  continued  for  a  time  parallel  to  our  route,  The 
smaller  Wadys  were  now  full  of  herbs,  and  gave  to  the  plain 
the  appearance  of  a  tolerable  vegetation,  indicating  that  more 
rain  had  fallen  here  than  further  south  ta  the  peninsula.  Par 
in  the  W.  N.  W.  ridges  apparently  of  limestone  hills  were 
visible,  running  from  south  to  north.  At  12^  o'clock  a  small 
Wady  called  el-Erta  crossed  our  path  from  the  right  and  joined 
the  Khtimilch.  A  low  Hmeatone  ridge  now  lay  before  us,  which 
we  crossed  through  a  gap  at  half  past  one ;  and  came  upon  the 
broad  sandy  Wady  or  rather  plain  el-'Adhbeh,  descending 
towards  the  left.  On  the  northern  side  of  this  latter  we  en- 
I  at  3  o'clock,  not  far  from  the  foot  of  another  similar 
From  this  point  the  high  northern  end  of  TQrf  er-Kukn 
bor^  S.  60°  W. 

The  weather  had  been  all  day  cold,  with  a  strong  north 
wind ;  it  was  indeed  the  most  wintry  day  I  had  experienced 
since  entering  Egypt.  Our  Arabs  were  shivering  with  the  cold, 
and  this  induced  us  to  encamp  so  early.  They  kindled  lai^e 
blazing  fires ;  and  at  night,  as  they  sat  around  them,  the  light 
flashing  upon  their  swarthy  features  and  wild  attire,  the  ecene 
was  striking  and  romantic.  The  camels,  like  their  masters, 
crouched  and  crowded  around  the  fires,  and  added  to  the 
picturesc[ue  effect  of  the  scene, 

The  general  character  of  the  desert  on  which  we  had  now 
entered,  is  similar  to  that  between  Cairo  and  Suez ;  vast  and 
almost  unbounded  plains,  a  hard  gravelly  soil,  irregular  ridges 
of  limestone  hills  in  various  directions,  the  mirage,  and  especially 
the  Wadys  or  water-courses.  On  reaching  this  high  plateau, 
we  were  somewhat  surprised  to  find  all  these  Wadys  running 
towards  the  northwest  and  not  towards  the  east  into  the  'Arabah, 
as  we  had  expected  from  its  near  vicinity.  To  all  this  desert 
our  Arabs  gave  the  general  name  of  et-Tih,   "Wandering;" 
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and  eaJd  tliat  the  mountain  ridcfe  wliich  sldrts  It  on  tho  south, 
takes  the  same  name  from  the  desert.' 

This  whole  region,  up  to  the  present  time,  hae  heen  a  cora- 
j)lete  terra  incognita  to  geographers.  Not  that  travellers  had 
not  already  crossed  it  in  various  directions;  for  Seetzen  in  1807 
had  gone  from  Hchron  to  the  convent  of  Sinai ;  and  Henniker 
in  1821,  and  Bonomi  and  Catherwood  and  their  party  in  1833, 
had  passed  from  the  convent  to  Gaza.  Yet  there  exists  only  a 
meager  record  of  all  these  journeys,  so  meager  indeed,  that  the 
respective  routes  can  with  difficulty  be  traced.''  M.  Linant  was 
said  also  to  have  visited  some  parts  of  this  desert ;  hut  has 
given  no  report.  Burckhardt  likewise  crossed  in  1812  from 
Wady  GhfirQndel  and  the  'Arabah  to  NflkM  and  'Ajrtld ;  but 
his  notes  are  here  less  fall  than  usual.  RiippeU  in  1822  ex- 
plored the  Haj  route  to  'Akahah.'  Of  tho  road,  therefore, 
which  we  were  now  to  travel,  there  was  no  report  extant ;  nor 
was  I  aware  until  after  my  return  to  Europe,  that  any  portion 
of  it  had  been  followed  by  M.  CalUer  in  1834.'  We  felt,  con- 
sequently, that  we  were  in  part  treading  on  new  ground  ;  and 
although  we  expected  to  make  no  discoveries,  (which  indeed  the 
very  nature  of  the  country  in  a  measure  forbade,)  yet  we  felt 
it  to  be  due  to  the  interests  of  science,  to  take  note  of  all  that 
offered  itself  to  onr  observation.  On  similar  grounds,  I  hope 
to  be  pardoned  by  the  reader,  if  the  account  of  this  journey 
should  appear  perhaps  unnecessarily  minute  and  tedious. 

To  us  the  journey  was  one  of  deep  interest.  It  was  a  region 
into  which  the  eye  of  geographical  science  had  never  yet  pene- 
trated ;  and  which,  as  its  name  implies,  was  supposed  to  be  the 
scene  of  the  wanderings  of  the  Israelites  of  old.  Our  feelings 
were  strongly  excited  at  this  idea  of  novelty,  and  with  the  desire 
of  exploring  this  "great  wilderness;"  so  as  to  ascertain,  if  pos- 
sible, whether  there  was  any  thing  here  to  throw  light  on  the 
darkness,  which  hitherto  has  rested  on  this  portion  of  Scriptural 
history.  How  fer  we  were  successful,  the  reader  will  Icani,  not 
from  the  account  of  this  journey  alone ;  but  from  this  in  con- 
nection with  our  subsequent  excursion  from  Hebron  to  Wady 
Musa. 

Saturday,  April  1th.  We  set  off  at  6.10,  and  continuing 
N.  N.  W.  came  in  forty-five  minutes  to  the  top  of  the  low  Jime- 

'  The  name  Bt-Tih  as  applied  to  this  p.  256  sj.     Arundale's  Tonr  to  Jerusalem 

desert,  is  founii  in  both  EdrLsi  and  AbnU  and   Mount   Siiiai,  4to. — Arundale   trav- 

feda ;  who  rofor  it  to  the  wanderings  of  elled  in  company  with  Bonomi  and  Cath- 

l]iB  children  of  Israsl.     Edrisi  par  Jau-  erwood. 

hert,  i.  p.  SeO.     Ahnlfad.  Tah.  Syr.  ed.  '  Burckhardfs  Travels,  etc  p.  Hi  sq. 

Kfihler,  p.  i,  et  Addenda.     So  too  Ibn  eU  Rilppell's  Reisen  in  Nu1)ien,  p.  241. 

Wardi,  ibid.  p.  170.  '  See  hia  Letter  to  Letronne,  Journal 

'  Seetzen   in   Zach's  MonatI    Corrcap.  des  Savans,  Jan.  1836.     I  am  nut  aware 

XPII-p.US  sq.     Heiiniker'B  Notos,  etc.  that  anything  lucHier  has  yet  appeared. 
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Btone  ridge  before  mentioned.  Here  another  similar  prospect 
opened  on  onr  view.  Before  us  lay  an  almost  level  plain,  cov- 
ered with  pehhlea  and  black  flints ;  beyond  which,  at  a  great 
distance,  a  lone  conical  mountain  appeared  directly  ahead,  at 
the  base  of  whicli,  it  was  said,  our'  road  would  pass.  This 
mountain  is  called  Jebel  'Ar^if  en-Ndkah ;  and  standing  almost 
isolated  in  the  midst  of  the  desert,  it  forms  a  conspicuous  land- 
mark for  the  traveller.  It  here  bore  N.  by  W,,  and  our  course 
was  directed  towards  it  for  the  remainder  of  the  day  with  little 
deviation.  We  could  see  low  ridges  extending  from  it  both  on 
the  eastern  and  western  sides.  That  towards  the  east,  at  first 
low,  becomes  afterwards  higher,  and  teiEiinates  at  the  eastern 
end  in  a  bluff  called  el-Mokrah.  This  latter  is  not  very  far  from 
Wady  el-'Arabah,  as  we  saw  at  a  later  period.  At  the  foot  of 
this  bluff,  our  Arabs  said,  is  a  spring  of  good  living  water,  called 
esh-Shehibeh  or  Shehabiyeh. 

In  crossing  the  plain  above  mentioned,  we  had  on  our  right 
a  range  of  low  hills  running  from  south  to  north,  terminating  in 
a  low  round  mountain  called  es-Suweikeh,  which  at  8  o'clock 
bore  N.  E.  ^  E.,  and  again  at  10  o'clock  E.  S.  E.  These  hills, 
and  the  ascending  slope  towards  the  brow  of  el-'Arabah,  pre- 
vented our  seeing  the  mountains  east  of  the  great  valley,  either 
now  or  afterwards,  except  occasionally,  and  then  very  indistinct- 
ly.' On  our  left  the  plain  extended  almost  to  the  horizon,  where 
a  low  range  of  mountains  (aheady  mentioned)  run  northward 
from  near  Tttrf  er-Eukn,  at  the  distance  of  six  or  eight  hours 
from  our  path.  For  these  our  Arabs  knew  no  other  name  than 
et-Tlh.°  They  said,  this  range  formed  the  dividing  line  between 
the  desert  on  the  east,  drained  by  the  Jer^feh,  which  runs  to  the 
'Arabah;  and  the  more  western  desert,  drained  by  the  great 
Wady  el-'Adsh  running  down  to  the  Mediterranean. 

At  9.10  we  were  opposite  Suweikeh,  bearing  east,  and  twenty 
minutes  later  crossed  Wady  el-Ghaidherah,  here  coming  from 
the  southwest,  but  afterwards  sweeping  round  to  the  northwest 
and  again  crossing  om*  path  to  join  the  Jerafeb.  We  passed  it 
the  second  time  at  10.40  running  northwest,  where  it  continued 
for  some  distance  on  the  left  parallel  to  our  road.  At  11|-  o'clock 
we  found  in  it,  near  our  path,  a  small  pool  of  rain  water  in  a 
deep  gully.  It  is  one  of  the  chief  watering  places  of  the  Arabs 
in  these  parts;  and  from  the  number  of  camels  and  flocks, 
which  come  here  to  drink,  the  water  had  acquired  a  strong 
smell,  and  was  anything  but  inviting.     Yet  as  we  had  found 

'  According  to  Bnrcthardl,  who  crossed  roountBin,  on  a  couraa  tovmrds  Tiirf  or- 

tliia   desert  in   1812,  Jebel    EB-Snwclteli  Rukn.     Travels  in  Syria,  eto.  pp.  444-48. 

]iea   eight    bonra   or  more    distant    from  '  They  would  seem  to  be  the  coQlinus- 

the    brow    of    the  'Arabah.     He   passed  tioa    of    tJie  ridge   wLich  further    south 

at  the  distance  of  two  boui-s  north  of  this  ButckLardt  Qal\s  el-Ojmeh  ;  p.  149._ 
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no  water  on  the  way,  nor  were  likely  to  meet  with  any  for  two 
or  three  days  to  come,  the  water  eMna  were  filled  amid  the 
drinking  of  camels,  goats,  and  dogs.  We  were  thus  detamed 
three  quarters  of  an  hour.  This  kind  of  puddle  is  called  GfhQ- 
dhlr,  A  few  tufts  of  grass  were  growing  on  the  sides  of  the  pool, 
the  second  time  we  had  seen  grass  since  leaving  the  region  of  the 
Nile.  Several  very  old  Tulh  trees  were  also  scattered  around. 
We  found  here  a  few  Arabs  of  the  HaweitS,t,  stragglers  from  the 
party  which  bad  passed  'Akabah  a  few  days  before.  They  had 
charge  of  several  milch  camels  with  their  young ;  and  seemed  to 
have  lingered  behind  their  party  on  account  of  these.  We  were 
amused  at  the  staid  and  sober  demeanour  of  the  young  camels. 
Instead  of  the  frisky  playfulness  and  grace  of  other  young  ani- 
mals, they  had  all  the  cold  gravity  and  awkwardness  of  their 
dams. — From  this  point  the  cliff  el-MQkr^  bore  N.  N.  E. 

Leaving  the  pool  at  noon,  wo  soon  saw  Wady  el-JerSfeh 
upon  the  left,  with  many  low  trees,  running  for  a  time  nearly 
parallel  to  the  Ghaidherah.  The  two  unite  not  far  below,  in 
Bight  of  the  road.  At  half  past  one,  we  reached  the  Jerafeh, 
here  coming  from  the  S.  S,  W.  and  flowing  off  nearly  northeast 
towards  el-' Arabah,  which  it  enters  a  little  to  the  right  of  the  bluff 
el-Makrah.  It  was  said  to  rise  far  to  the  south,  near  the  north- 
ern ridge  of  Jebel  et-Tih,  and  passes  along  on  the  eastern  side 
of  the  ridge  TOrf  er-Bukn,  apparently  between  that  mountain 
and  the  ridge  TawSrif  el-BelSd ;  receiving  on  the  east  all  the 
Wadys  we  had  crossed,  and  others  in  like  manner  from  the 
west.'  Indeed  it  is  the  great  drain  of  all  the  long  baein  between 
the  'Arabah  and  the  ridges  west  of  Turf  er-Eukn,  extending 
&om  Jebel  et-T!h  on  the  south  to  the  ridge  between  Jebel  'ArSif 
and  el-MukrSh  on  the  north.  The  Jenifeh  exhibits  traces  of  a 
large  volume  of  water  in  the  rainy  season ;  and  is  full  of  herbs 
and  shrubs,  with  many  Seyfil  and  Tflrfa  trees.  At  some  distance 
from  our  path  on  the  right,  rain  water  is  found  in  holes  dug  in 
the  ground,  which  are  called  Emshitsb.*  We  were  greatly  struck 
at  the  time  with  the  singular  conformation  of  this  region,  on 
the  supposition  that  all  the  waters  of  this  basin  should  be  carried 
80  far  to  the  north,  in  order  again  to  flow  through  the  'Arabah 
southwards  to  the  Eed  Sea.    We  were  at  a  loss  to  conceive  how 

'  According  to   Lord   Prudhoe's  notes^  may  be  doubts,  after  all^  "whctlior  it  does 

to  jBTjfuli  13  five  and  a  half  hours  fmm  not  pass  west  of  Turf  er-Rukn. 

■Wady   Ghureir   on   b    sontheaBt    ccnirse.  "  Tliis  seBms  to  he  tile  place  visited  ty 

Fiom  Borckhardt    it   appears   that  the  Burckhardt  ;   p.  447.      The  Wfldy  Leh- 

north  end  of  Turf  er-Rnltn  is  three  and  a  ySneh  wliich  he  jaentions,  is  a  tjibutiiiy  of 

half  hours  eastward  of  the   same  Wady  the  Jerafeh,  entering  it  from   the  sonth, 

Qhnroir;    pp.  448,  449.     Our  map  was  and  lying  wholly  to  the  ripht  of  oar  road. 

"         B  thesedata;  but  The  otherroul*  from'Akaljah  passesalong 
it  for  some  distance. 
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■tliis  could  well  take  place,  without  leaving  more  traces  of  a 
water-course  in  the  latter  valley  near  'Akabah.  It  was  not  until 
after  several  weeks,  and  upon  a  different  journey,  that  we  ascer- 
tained the  real  circumstances  of  the  case. 

The  country  continued  still  of  the  same  character.  At  3 
o'clockwepassedWadyel-G-hubey,  runningE.N.B,  totheJerSfeh. 
Another  tributary  of  the  same,  Wady  Btttlihat,  followed  half  an 
Lour  beyond.  In  this  latter  on  the  right  of  the  road,  is  rain 
water  collected  in  pits  called  Thcmileh,  Another  half  hour 
brought  us  to  the  top  of  a  gravelly  ascent,  from  which  we  had  a 
view  of  a  more  broken  tract  of  country  before  us.  Hitherto  the 
desert  had  consisted  of  wide  plains,  often  covered  with  pebbles 
and  flints,  with  low  ridges  and  few  undulations,  and  the  Wadye 
elightly  depressed  below  the  general  level.  The  whole  region 
thus  far  was  the  very  picture  of  barrenness  ;  for  not  a  particle 
of  vegetation  exists  upon  it,  except  in  the  Wadys  ;  and  in  these 
we  had  found  the  herbage  and  the  few  trees  increasing  as  we 
advanced,  indicating  a  better  supply  of  rain.  TBe  tract  now 
before  us  was  more  uneven  and  billy  ;  and  the  valleys  deeper, 
with  much  loose  sand,  A  somewhat  steep  descent  brought  us 
to  the  broad  sandy  Wady  ei-GhfidhSghidh,  which  drains  the 
remainder  of  this  region  between  the  Jerafeh  and  el  Mfikrfih, 
and  carries  its  waters  eastward  to  the  Jerafeh.  We  encamped 
in  this  Wady  at  4|  o'clock,  near  its  northern  side. 

The  weather  this  day  was  again  cold  and  cheerless.  During 
the  afternoon  several  showers  of  rain  rose  from  the  southwest  and 
west;  and  passed  along  the  horizon  towards  Syria.  At  2|  o'clock 
we  too  had  a  considerable  shower,  and  several  slighter  ones  after- 
vrards.  This  was  the  first  rain  of  any  consequence  that  I  had 
seen  since  leaving  Alexandria.  It  was  grateful  to  us  in  itself; 
and  also  as  showing  that  we  were  approaching  Palestine,  where 
the  latter  rains  sometimes  continue  till  this  season,  and  usually 
come  from  the  southwest. 

Our  guides  of  the  'Amr^n  proved  to  be  a  very  different  sort 
of  men  from  our  Tawaiah.  They  were  lazy  good-for-nothing 
fellows ;  and  we  soon  learned  to  place  no  coniidence  in  them, 
nor  in  their  word,  except  so  for  aa  their  assertions  tallied  with 
other  evidence.  According  to  them,  none  of  the  'Amran,  not 
even  the  Sheikhs,  can  read  ;  it  being  considered  disgraceful  for 
a  Bedawy  to  leam  to  read ;  very  few  also  know  how  to  pray. 
The  'AmrSn,  they  said,  are  divided  into  five  clans,  viz.  el-Us- 
bSny,  el-Humeidy,  er-Eabi'y,  el-Humady,  and  el-FQdhly.  The 
present  head  Sheikh  over  the  whole  is  named  el-Makhfll,  None 
of  the  tribe  have  horses,  except  the  Sheikh  ;  and  he  only  four 
or  five.  This  fact  shows  that  their  coimtry  is  a  desert.'  The 
'  Horsas  aud  neat  cattle  require  a  enpply  of  water  and  fresh  pajturagc     Hence 

Vol.  1.-16  i  260-268 
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'Amran  and  Haweit4t  are  leagued  tribes.  The  right  of  pastur- 
age in  a  given  region  does  not  belong  exclusively  to  the  tribe 
inhabiting  the  tract :  but  any  foreign  tribe  that  chooses,  may 
come  in  and  pasture,  and  go  away  again,  without  asking  per- 
mission. In  this  way  bands  of  the  Haweitilt  (as  we  had  seen) 
were  now  migrating,  for  the  season,  to  the  southern  borders  of 
Palestine. — If  any  one  steals,  the  loser  takes  from  the  thief  an 
article  of  eqaal  or  greater  value,  and  deposits  it  with  a  third 
person.  The  thief  is  then  summoned  to  trial ;  and  if  he  refuses, 
he  forfeits  the  thing  thus  taken  from  him.  Tlie  judges  are  not 
always  the  Sheikhs  ;  other  persons  may  exercise  this  office.  If 
a  person  slays  another,  the  nearest  relative  of  the  deceased  is 
entitled  to  a  certain  number  of  camels,  or  to  the  life  of  one  eq^nal 
to  the  deceased,' 

The  following  are  the  Wadys  and  springs  known  to  our 
guides,  running  down  into  el-'Arabah  from  the  western  moun- 
tain. They  are  all  small,  except  the  Jerafeh  ;  and  all  the  foun- 
tains are  Kvfng  water.  Beginning  from  the  south,  the  first  is 
ei-Hendis  with  sweet  water ;  then  el-GhUdydn  (Eaion?)  with 
hracMah  water  ;  esh^Sha'ib  with  a  road  ascending  through  it ; 
d-Beydneh  with  the  most  direct  road  from  'Akabah  to  Gaza  ; 
el-JerSfeh  nearly  opposite  mount  Hor ;  ei-  Weibeh  ;  el-Khurar. 
With  the  last  three  we  became  better  acquainted  at  a  later 
period  ;  of  the  others  we  learned  nothing  more. 

Sunday,  April  Wi.  We  remained  all  day  encamped.  The 
morning  was  clear  and  cold ;  the  coldest  indeed  which  we  at  any 
time  experienced  ;  the  thermometer  having  fallen  at  sunrise  to 
35"  F.  The  day  became  also  windy  ;  so  that  we  were  somewhat 
incommoded  in  our  tent  by  the  drifting  sand.  Our  Arabs  had  a 
visit  from  some  of  the  Haiwat,  who  arc  the  possessors  of  all  this 
eastern  part  of  the  desert ;  and  afterwards  from  several  of  the 
party  of  the  Haweit^t  whom  we  had  seen  the  day  befoi-e.  We 
obtained  from  them  camel's  milk  for  our  tea,  and  found  it  richer 
and  better  than  that  of  goats. 

Our  Arabs  bought  of  their  visitors  a  Hd,  which  they  kUled 
as  a  "  redemption"  (Arabic  Fedu),  in  order,  as  they  said,  that 
its  death  might  redeem  their  camels  from  death  ;  and  also  as  a 
sacrifice  for  the  prosperity  of  our  journey.  With  the  blood  they 
smeared  crosses  on  the  necks  of  their  camels,  and  on  other  parts 
of  their  bodies.  Such  sacrifices  are  fi'equent  among  them.  This 
mark  of  the  cross  we  supposed  they  had  probably  imitated  from 
their  neighbours,  the  monks  of  Sinai ;  or  perhaps  they  only  made 
it  as  being  one  of  the  simplest  marks, 

by  inquiring  after  the  aniraala  wliicli  i 
tribe  poesBBSerl,  we  were  always  abla  t( 
-aseBtbun  tlie  nature  of  their  Rountry. 
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Monday^  April  Wi.  Soon  after  retiring  to  rest  last  night, 
WG  had  cLuite  a  little  aktrm.  JFor  two  or  three  days  a  lean  half 
starved  Arab  dog,  probably  from  the  Haiwat  or  Haweit^t,  had 
attached  himself  to  our  caravan,  and  like  his  masters  was  par- 
ticularly attentive  to  Komoh  and  his  kitchen.  About  11  o'clock, 
when  I  was  already  sound  asleep,  this  dog,  himself  half  wolf,  be- 
gan to  bark.  This  was  an  indication  that  some  strange  person 
or  animal  was  near  us  ;  and  we  remembered  the  barking  of  old 
'Aid's  dog,  the  night  before  Burckhardt  and  his  party  were  at- 
tacked by  robbers.  In  the  present  case  it  might  be  some  prowl- 
ing byjena  ;  or  some  of  our  visitors  of  yesterday,  looking  around 
for  an  opportunity  of  thieving ;  or  it  might  be  also  a  party  of 
armed  robbers  from  beyond  the  'Arabah.  We  had  heard  indeed 
at  'Akabah,  that  two  tribes  of  that  region,  the  Eeni  Sukhr  and 
the  HejSya,  were  at  war  with  the  Arabs  of  the  desert  et-Tih, 
often  committing  robberies  in  the  'Arabah  itself,  and  sometimes 
extending  their  marauding  expeditions  into  the  western  desert  ;; 
and  it  was  not  impossible,  that  we  might  now  he  threatened 
with  a  visit  of  this  nature.  Our  Arabs  were  evidently  alarmed. 
They  said,  if  thieves,  they  would  steal  upon  us  at  midnight ; 
if  robbers,  they  would  come  down  upon  us  towards  morning. 
AU  proposed  and  promised  to  watch  during  the  whole  night ; 
and  we  also  thought  it  best  to  sit  up  in  timi.  But  we  heard 
nothmg  farther  ;  and  the  morning  found  us  undisturbed.  One 
of  our  'AmriLn  guides  professed  afterwards  to  have  found  the 
tracks  of  a  hytena  not  iar  from  the  tent ;  or  the  alann  may  very 
probably  have  proceeded  from  a  thief,  who  withdrew  at  the  bark- 
ing of  the  dog.  We  now  took  the  poor  dog  into  more  favour ; 
he  proved  a  faithful  guard,  and  continued  with  us  all  the  way  to 
Jerusalem.  But  his  Bedawy  habits  were  too  strong  to  be  over- 
come ;  and  he  vanished  as  we  entered  the  city. 

We  were  again  upon  our  way  at  5|  o'clock,  ascending  by  a 
small  branch  Wady,  called  Kaudh  el-Humarah,  through  a  tract 
of  undulating  country,  of  limestone  formation  like  all  this  desert, 
and  covered  with  black  flints  and  pebbles.  At  7  o'clock  we  came 
out  of  this  Wady  and  up  a  low  ascent  to  a  small  plain,  crossing 
the  heads  of  several  more  Ridh&n  dt  dry  brooks  of  the  same  name. 
At  this  place,  two  or  three  years  before,  a  robbery  had  been  com- 
mitted by  a  party  of  the  Hej&ya,  one  of  the  tribes  "  from  the 
rieing  sun,"  on  a  caravan  of  the  'Amr^n.  They  fell  upon  the 
caravan  as  it  waa  encamped  at  night,  seizing  the  plunder  and 
taking  the  lives  of  one  or  two. 

Our  road  now  led  over  a  most  desert  tract  of  swelling  Mils, 
covered  in  like  manner  with  black  flints ;  our  courae  being  still 
N,  by  W.  towards  Jcbcl  'ArSif  At  7,20  the  cliff  el-Mflkr&h 
bore  N.  E.  while  the  western  end  of  its  high  ridge  bore  north. 
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Ten  minutee  further  on,  the  road  from  'Altatah  througli  Wady 
BeyS,iieh  fell  into  om-8  from  the  right.  At  7,40  we  crossed  a 
"Wady  running  off  to  the  right  to  Wady  el-GhQdhSghidh  and 
BO  to  el-'Arabah.  Ascending  again  slightly  to  a  small  plateau, 
we  came  immediately  upon  the  water-shed,  or  dividing  line  be- 
tween the  waters  of  el-'Arabah  and  those  of  the  Mediterranean ; 
the  former  drained  off  by  the  JerSfeh,  and  the  latter  by  the  great 
Wady  el-'Arish.  At  no  great  distance  on  our  left  were  low 
chalky  cliffs  of  singular  form,  apparently  spurs  from  the  ridges 
we  had  before  seen  in  that  direction.  Descending  a  little,  we 
immediately  stmct  and  crossed  Wady  el-Haikibeh  at  8  o'clockj 
hero  running  towards  the  northeast,  but  sweeping  round  again 
afterwards  to  the  northwest,  so  that  our  path  crossed  it  a  second 
time  after  three  quarters  of  an  hour.  It  is  fall  of  shrubs.  We 
now  continued  along  its  side  N,  N.  W.  until  a  quarter  past  nine 
o'clock,  and  then  left  it  running  to  join  the  Kureiyeh,  a  tribu- 
tary of  Wady  el-'Arieh.  Just  beyond  this  Wady  were  the 
chalky  cliffs  above  mentioned  j  and  as  we  left  them  behind,  other 
low  ridges  appeared  on  our  left  at  different  distances  of  five,  ten, 
or  fifteen  mUes.  Wc  now  rode  over  another  barren  flinty  tract, 
with  a  few  small  Eidhan  running  towards  the  Haikibeh,  In 
some  spots  we  found  very  small  tufts  of  grass  springing  up 
among  the  pebbles,  the  effect  of  rocent  rains.  Our  guides  said, 
that  in  those  years  when  there  is  plenty  of  rain,  grass  springs  up 
in  this  way  all  over  the  face  of  the  desert.  In  such  seasons, 
they  said,  the  Arabs  are  kings.  At  10  o'clock  a  path  went  off 
to  the  right  leading  to  some  wells  of  sweet  water  called  el- 
Mayein,  lying  in  a  direction  N.  by  E.  in  the  mountains  beyond 
Jebel  'Ar^i£  This  path  passes  to  the  right  of  'Ardif,  over  the 
low  part  of  the  ridge  extending  east  from  that  mountain  ;  and 
falls  again  into  our  road  further  on. 

We  reached  Wady  el-Kureiyeh  at  10.10,  coming  down  from 
near  the  ridge  of  el-Makr@,h,  which  was  now  not  far  off.  Here  a 
round  mountain  on  our  left  called  Jebel  Ikhrimm  bore  W.  by  N. 
The  Kureiyeh  bends  around  and  passes  at  the  northern  base  of 
this  hUl ;  and  further  west,  about  half  a  day's  journey  from 
the  point  where  we  crossed,  there  are  in  it  pits  of  rain  water, 
Bmsh§.8h,  forming  a  station  on  the  great  road  from  the  convent 
to  G-aza. — Another  similar  flinty  tract  now  succeeded,  called 
HemS,det  et-'Anaz,  over  which  our  course  was  N,  N.  W.  A 
clayey  Wady  called  Abu  Tin  followed  at  12.50 ;  and  another, 
the  deep  bed  of  a  torrent,  el-KhOrdizeh,  at  half  past  one ;  both 
running  southwest  into  the  Kureiyeh,  The  country  now  became 
open  q^uite  to  the  base  of  Jebel  'ArSif  en-NSkah,  which  had  so 
long  been  our  landmark.  The  mountain  is  of  a  conical  form, 
five  or  sis  hundred  feet  high,  consisting  of  limestone  thicMy 
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Btrewed  with  flints.  At  a  distance  it  seems  wholly  isolated ;  the 
low  ridges,  which  extend  from  it  east  and  west,  being  there  over- 
looked. That  on  the  east,  as  has  heen  said  already,  connects 
with  higher  ridges  further  on,  and  terminates  in  the  hluff  el- 
MiikrS^h;  while  that  on  the  west  continues  lower  and  more 
broken.  The  'Araif  forma  a  striking  object,  as  thus  seen  in  the 
middle  of  the  mighty  waste.  It  is  indeed  a  huge  bulwark,  ter- 
minating the  open  desert  on  this  part,  and  forming  the  outwork 
or  bastion  of  a  more  mountainous  tract  beyond. — At  2J  o'clock 
a  Wady  came  down  directly  from  the  mountain,  (here  half  an 
hour  or  more  distant,)  bearing  the  same  name,  'Ar4if,  and  pars- 
ing on  W.  S.  W.  to  the  Kuveiyeh.  Under  one  of  its  low  banks 
the  corpse  of  a  man  had  been  recently  half  buried,  and  a  few 
stones  placed  around ;  some  of  the  toes  and  a  few  rags  were  vis- 
ible ;  and  our  Arabs  said  the  hytenas  would  soon  devour  the 
body. 

Proceeding  on  the  same  course  H".  N.  W.  we  came  at  3 
o'clock  to  the  top  of  the  low  ridge,  running  out  west  from  Jebel 
'ArSif  Here  we  could  look  back  over  the  desert  tract  we  had 
just  crossed,  bounded  on  the  south  by  low  hills  at  a  great  dis- 
tance, the  whole  of  it  drained  by  the  Kureiyeh  into  Wady 
el-'Aiish,  Before  us  was  another  plain,  extending  into  the 
mountains  towards  the  right,  and  bounded  on  the  north  by  a 
line  of  higher  hills  about  two  hours  distant.  From  this  point 
in  our  road,  Jebcl  'Araif  bore  N.  70°  E,  about  a  mile  distant. 
Jebel  Ikhrimm  bore  west,  being  separated  from  tho  ridge  on 
which  we  stood  only  by  Wady  el-Kureiyeh,  At  a  much  greater 
distance  in  the  W.  N.  W.  appeared  a  high  and  longer  mountain 
called  Yelek ;  and  more  to  the  right,  about  N.  N.  W.  another 
called  el-Hel31.  Both  these  last  were  said  to  be  beyond  Wady 
el-'Arish. 

A  short  and  steep  descent  now  brought  us  in  ten  minutes  to 
the  bed  of  Wady  el-Mayein  or  el  Ma'ein,  which  flowing  along 
the  northern  base  of  Jebel  'Ar&if  and  the  ridge  further  west 
goes  to  unite  with  the  Kureiyeh.  It  has  its  head  far  up  among 
the  mountains  on  the  right ;  and  in  it  are  the  wells  of  the  same 
name  already  mentioned.  Its  bed  bears  evident  traceB  of  a 
large  volume  of  water ;  and  the  ilat  plain  beyond  is  much  cut  up 
by  its  torrents.  The  bed  of  the  Wady  and  the  adjacent  part  of 
the  plain  are  covered  with  stones,  some  quite  laige,  apparently 
brought  down  by  the  waters  from  the  mountains.  Crossing  the 
plain  on  a  course  north,  we  encamped  at  half  past  4  o'clock  at 
the  foot  of  the  line  of  hills  which  hound  it  on  this  side ;  Jebel 
'ArSif  hearing  from  our  tent  S.  55°  E.  in  fuU  view,  about  three 
miles  distant.  On  this  plain  comes  in  the  road  from  the  con- 
vent to  Gaza,  which  passes  by  'Ain  and  eth-Themed, — Our  tent 
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was  pitched  near  a  shallow  water-couree  ranning  off  to  "Wady 
el-Mfiyein,  fidl  of  herbe  and  shrubs  like  most  of  the  Wadys  we 
had  passed,  and  affording  fine  pasture  for  the  camels.  Among 
the  shrubs  of  the  desert,  the  Ketem  or  broom  was  particularly 
abundant,  and  of  a  larger  size  than  we  had  before  seen  it. 

We  had  now  left  the  country  of  the  Haiwat,  and  entered 
that  of  the  southern  Tiy^hah.  Here  too  ends  the  region  or 
desert  of  the  Tih,  through  which  we  had  been  travelling  ever 
since  we  left  the  'Arabah.  The  territory  of  the  Haiwat  com- 
mences, as  we  have  seen,  at  the  northern  ridge  of  Jebel  et-Tlh ; 
and  extends  northwards  along  and  adjacent  to  the  'Arabah  as 
far  as  to  the  mountains  'ArSif  and  el-Mukrah ;  where  the  high 
ridge  between  rises  like  a  wall  and  forms  a  boundary  on  this  side. 
On  the  west  of  this  tribe  lies  the  country  of  the  TiyShah,  also 
extending  from  Jebel  et-Tih  through  the  middle  of  tho  desert 
northwards  beyond  that  of  the  Haiwat,  to  the  vicinity  of  Gaaa 
and .  Beersheha.  The  Tiyahah  are  divided  into  the  Beneiyat 
and  the  Sukeirat.  Still  further  west  are  the  Ter&bin,  dwelling 
from  the  mountains  near  Suez  to  the  region  of  G-aza;  their 
main  body  being  found  not  far  distant  from  the  latter  place. 
This  tribe  is  the  strongest  of  all,  and  is  closely  leagued  with  the 
Tiyahah. 

The  mountainous  district  north  of  Jebel  'Araif  and  el-Muk- 
rflh,  and  between  el-'Arabah  and  the  TiyS.h!ih,  is  inhabited  by 
the  'Azazimeh,  who  are  in  close  alliance  with  the  former  tribe, 
and  sometimes  pasture  within  their  territory.  Still  further  north 
along  the  Q-h6r,  are  the  Sa'idin  or  Sa'tdiyeh,  the  DhaU&m,  and 
the  Jehaiin ;  the  latter  dwelling  between  Hebron  and  the  Dead 
Sea.  Our  guides  mentioned  also  the  names  of  the  Sawarikeh, 
the  Jeb&rat,  and  the  Hcnajireh,  as  living  in  the  same  region ; 
respecting  whom  we  learned  nothing  further,  and  heard  of  them 
no  more. — -The  above,  so  far  as  we  could  ascertain,  are  all  the 
Arab  tribes  inhabiting  the  great  western  desert. 

We  had  now  become  so  far  acquainted  with  the  general  fea- 
tures of  this  region,  as  to  perceive  the  reason,  why  all  the  roads 
leading  across  it  from  'Akabah  and  from  tho  convent  to  Hebron 
and  Gaza,  should  meet  together  in  one  main  trunk  in  the  middle 
of  the  desert.  The  whole  district  adjacent  to  the  'Arabah,  north 
of  Jebel '  ArSif  and  el-MukrS,h,  as  has  been  said,  is  mountainous  ; 
and  is  composed,  as  we  afterwards  found,  of  steep  ridges  running 
mostly  from  east  to  west,  and  presenting  almost  insuperable  ob- 
stacles to  the  passage  of  a  road  parallel  to  the  'Arabah.  In  con- 
sequence, no  great  route  now  leads,  or  ever  has  led,  through  this 
district ;  but  the  roads  from  'Akabah,  which  ascend  from  Wady 
el-' Arabah  and  in  any  degree  touch  the  high  plateau  of  the  desert 
south  of  el-MukrEih,  must  necessarily  curve  to  the  west,  and 
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passing  around  the  base  of  Jebel  'Araif  el-N&tah,  contiirao  aloag 
the  "western  side  of  this  mountainous  tract. 

"We  felt  assured,  therefore,  that  we  were  now  upon  the  ancient 
Koman  road,  as  marked  upon  the  Peutinger  Tables,  leading 
across  this  desert  from  'Akabah  to  Jerusalem ;  whether  it  as- 
cended from  the  'Arabah  by  the  route  we  had  followed ;  or,  as 
is  more  probable,  kept  along  the  'Arabah  for  a  time  and  then 
ascended  through  Wady  Beydneh.  ■  We  inquired  very  minutely 
after  the  names  of  Rasa  (Gleraea)  and  Gypsaria,  the  first  stations 
marked  on  the  ancient  road,  and  also  mentioned  by  Ptolemy ; 
but  could  find  no  trace  of  anything  corresponding  to  them.  Of 
the  other  stations,  stiH  north  of  us,  Lyaa,  Bboda,  and  Elusa,  as 
also  Beersheba,  wo  hoped  to  be  able  to  give  a  better  accoimt ; 
for  our  guides  had  already  spoken  of  a  Wady  Luss^n,  of  ruins 
called  'Abdeh  and  KhQlasah,  and  of  wells  at  Bir  es-Seba'. 

In  respect  to  the  route  of  the  Israelites  in  approaching  Pales- 
tine, we  here  obtained  only  the  conviction,  that  they  could  not 
have  passed  to  the  westward  of  Jebel  'Ari,if ;  since  such  a  courac 
would  have  brought  them  directly  to  Beersheba,  and  not  to 
Kadesh,  which  latter  city  lay  near  to  the  border  of  Edom,' 

Tuesday,  April  10th.  Mounting  at  5J  o'clock,  we  ascended 
the  line  of  hills  immediately  before  us,  by  a  very  stony  path, 
reaching  the-  top  in  twenty-five  minutes.  We  found  the  ridge  to 
be  broad  ;  though  we  began  soon  to  descend  gradually  through 
a  small  Wady,  On  our  right  and  towards  the  northeast  was 
now  a  mountainous  tract ;  consisting  of  steep  limestone  ridges 
running  parallel  to  each  other  from  east  to  west  three  or  four 
hundred  feet  in  height,  and  terminating  towards  the  west  in  steep 
bluffs.  Our  course  was  stUl  N,  by  W.  parallel  to  the  end  of 
these  blufti*,  and  at  no  great  distance  from  them,  through  a  low- 
er and  more  open  region.  Before  us  was  another  large  Wady 
running  west,  and  then  another  line  of  hills  lower  than  the  bluffs  ; 
and  such  continued  to  be  the  make  of  the  land  for  the  greater 
part  of  the  day.  At  6.35  we  came  down  upon  Wady  Lussfin,  a 
broad  plain  swept  over  by  torrents  descending  from  the  moun- 
tains on  the  right,  and  flowing  to  Wady  el-'Arish.  Our  guides 
knew  of  no  fountain  or  water  in  this  valley ;  nor  of  any  ruins. 
The  name,  however,  and  perhaps  the  position,  corresponds  to 
Lysa,  a  station  on  the  Koman  road,  lying  according  to  Eennell 
about  fifty-five  geographical  miles  from  AJlah  f  from  which  place 
we  had  now  travelled  about  thirty  hours  by  a  longer  route.  The 
ancient  road  could  only  have  been,  like  ours,  a  caravan  path ; 

'  Num.  20,  le.  lent  to  about  18  hours  mtli  camels.     From 

"  Compurat.  Gcogr.  of  Western  Aeia,  I.  Wady  Lusson,    howevar,    to    Eboda,    we 

p.  93.-— It  is  niiirked  ia  the  Peutingor  Ta-  found  onlj  14  honrs. 

bles  at  48  E.  M.  south  of  Eboda,  equiva- 
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and  Lyea  and  the  other  places  marked  upon  it  further  south, 
were  very  probably  mere  stations,  with  a  guard  and  a  few  tonts 
or  hnta,  and  without  water  except  as  supplied  from  cisterns  orfrom 
a  distance.  On  our  left,  just  as  we  reached  the  plain,  were  a  few 
remains  of  rude  walls  and  foundations,  which  we  regarded  at  the 
time  as  marking  only  the  site  of  a  former  Arab  encampment. 
Eut  from  the  many  similar  remains  which  we  afterwaids  saw 
along  the  road,  I  am  now  inclined  to  suppose,  tliat  they  may 
have  belonged  to  the  substructions  of  Lysa. 

We  were  fifteen  minutes  in  crossing  this  plain,  and  at  6.50  en- 
tered upon  another  tract  of  undulating  hilly  country,  which  in- 
deed might  almost  be  called  mountainous,  A  path  went  off  on 
the  right,  leading  to  some  rain  water  in  the  rocks  at  the  head  of 
"Wady  Jerflr  ;  &lhng  into  our  road  again  further  on.  In  a  few 
minutes  more,  the  path  from  the  fountain  MSyein,  which  left 
ours  yesterday,  came  in  from  the  right.  Wo  here  entered  a  large 
plain,  or  basin,  drained  by  a  water-course  near  the  middle,  with 
its  branches,  called  Wady  el-Muzeiri'ah,  running  southwest  to 
the  LussSn.  This  we  reached  at  a  cLuarter  past  seven.  This 
whole  basin  was  full  of  shrubs  and  vegetation,  and  seemed  capa- 
ble of  tillage.  Indeed,  in  several  spots  wo  saw  traces  of  rude 
ploughing ;  and  were  told,  that  in  years  of  rain  the  Arabs  are 
accustomed  to  plough  and  sow  here,  A  thin  meager  grass  was 
springing  up  in  various  places.  Such  spots  as  these  we  had  not 
seen  or  heard  of,  since  passing  Wady  Q-hurttndel  on  the  gulf  of 
Suez.  In  all  the  region  of  the  Tawarali,  the  'Amrfin,  and  the 
Haiwat,  there  are  none. 

We  now  ascended  along  a  narrow  Wady  to  the  top  of  another 
elopmg  parallel  ridge,  on  which  we  came  out  at  8  o'eiocfe.  Ve- 
getation continued  quite  to  the  summit,  consisting  of  shrubs  and 
fiiin  tufts  of  slender  grass.  This  point  commands  a  wide  view 
over  a  broad  open  tract  of  country  on  the  left  and  towards  the 
northwest,  extending  apparently  to  the  mountains  Yelek  and  el- 
HelSl,  broten  in  some  parts  by  low  limestone  ridges  and  hills  of 
chalk ;  while  on  our  right  the  precipitous  chalky  cliffs  of  the 
mountainous  district  continued.  Through  the  plain  before  us, 
passed  down  Wady  Jerflr.  But  the  weather  was  now  so  haay, 
that  we  were  unable  to  see  the  country  so  distinctly  as  we  wished ; 
especially  the  distant  mountains.  Around  us  vegetation  seemed 
more  abundant ;  and  camels  were  at  pasture  on  our  left,  belong- 
ing to  the  Haweitat  who  had  passed  on  a  few  days  before.  Here 
Salim,  one  of  our  'Amr^  guides,  went  on  ahead  of  our  caravan, 
and  lay  down  to  sleep.  On  our  coming  up,  we  found  him  with 
a  large  scratch  on  his  face  and  a  sl^ht  cut  on  his  shoulder,  which 
he  said  had  been  given  him  by  two  Arabs,  who  fell  upon  him 
while  asleep,  and  tried  to  rob  him  of  his  dagger  and  cloak.     We 
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doubted  tlie  truth  of  this  part  of  his  story  ;  for  lie  was  an  im- 
pudent blackguard,  and  very  likely  to  get  in!;o  a  CLuarrel. 

We  reached  the  bed  of  Wady  Jerftr  at  9  o'clock,  coming  from 
the  mountains  on  our  right  and  running  west  to  tbe  'Arish.  Our 
guides  knew  of  no  water  in  it  aboye  or  below,  (except  the  rain 
water  among  the  rocks  near  its  head,  as  already  mentioned,)  nor 
of  any  cultivation  ;  thongh  Tuweileb  and  others  had  crossed  it 
further  down  near  its  mouth.'  Our  path  now  ascended  yery 
gradually,  and  at  9.55  again  descended  through  a  narrow  Wady, 
where  we  found  a  little  rain  water  standing  in  the  rocks  at  the 
bottom,  of  which  the  guide  and  dog  drank  together.  Indeed,  in 
several  Wadya  both  yesterday  and  to-day,  we  had  seen  traces  of 
running  water  from  the  late  rains.  At  10^  o'clock,  we  passed  a 
limestone  ridge  of  some  height  by  a  gap.  Here  we  had  our  last 
view  of  Jebel  'Ar^if,  bearing  S.  by  E.  From  this  point  our 
course  became  N.  N.  E.  for  the  remainder  of  the  day.  Half  an 
bour  later  we  came  upon  three  broad  and  shallow  water-courses, 
foil  of  the  shrub  Retem,  unitiiig  below  and  called  Wady  ea- 
Sa'idSt,  which  runs  down  to  join  the  JSifeh  befoi-e  us.  This 
ktter  valley  followed  at  11,50,  very  broad  and  MI  of  pasture  ; 
coming  from  the  E.  8.  E.  where  are  many  spots  in  it  tilled  and 
sown  by  the  TiyShah,  It  passes  on  to  the  'Arieh  ;  having  no 
water  known  to  our  guides.  In  it,  on  our  left,  many  camela 
were  browsing,  belonging  to  the  main  body  of  our  new  friends 
the  Haweitat,  who  had  passed  us  near  'Akabah, 

After  another  hour  a  sligbt  ascent  brought  us  out  upon  a  high 
etony  plain ;  while  our  course  was  bringing  us  nearer  and  nearer 
to  the  mountains  on  our  right.  At  1.10  we  came  upon  Wady 
Abu  ReteniS,t,  a  wide  plain  with  shrubs  and  Ketem  ;  beyond 
which  a  limestone  ridge  of  some  height  stretched  from  the 
eastern  mountains  far  to  the  west,  having  in  it  several  gaps  and 
passes.  We  soon  came  close  to  the  mountain  on  our  right,  and 
began  to  ascend  gradually  throiigh  a  Wady  with  many  herbs, 
coming  down  from  the  northeast  into  Abu  Eetem^t,  and  form- 
ing a  wide  pass  between  the  mountain  and  the  beginning  of  the  ■ 
ridge  just  mentioned.  Beyond  the  eastern  mountain  at  some 
distance  is  a  large  fountain  with  sweet  running  water,  named 
'Ain  el-KudeirSt,  but  more  usually  called  simply  el-'Ain.' 
From  it  a  Wady,  also  called  el-' Ain,  runs  off  towards  the  north, 

'  The  name  Jerit-r   in  Aratic  BOrres-  lande,  Kiidiss,  and  viwtad  by  him  as  Ssdeah 

ponds  h)  the  Hebcaw  Qerar ;  but  nsilliBr  Barnaa,    He  obviously  made  ont  tha  uaina 

the  petition  nor  the  oLaraotor  of  this  Wa-  Kudss  by  misunderstanding  eh-KwMrdt, 

dy  admitE  tlie  auppositjon  of  its  being  the  the  name  of  the  tnhs  who  water  at  tSiis 

aame  with  the  Garair  of  Scripture.     This  foant^n.     There  is   no  other  foundation 

lay  mnoh  nearer  to  Gaza,,  in  the  counti^  for  supposing  a  tCadesh  here;  as  we  aholl 

of  the  Philistines,  and  was  very  fertile,  see  further  on.     See  Williams'  Holy  City, 

Gen.  30,  1.     36,  6.  8.  edit,  2, 1,  p.  466. 

"  This  is,  the  spot  eoUed  by  Mr.  Eow- 
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and  sweeping  round  northwest  througli  a  tract  of  open  country, 
goes  to  join  the  'Arish.  A  path,  went  off  from  our  road  at  1-| 
o'clock,  leading  to  the  wells  el-Birein,  lying  a  little  to  the  right 
of  our  way,  half  a  day's  journey  from  this  spot.  We  reached 
the  top  of  the  pass,  which  is  everywhere  sprinkled  with  herbage, 
at  2  o'clock.  It  opens  out  upon  a  large  gravelly  plain  or  basin, 
thickly  covered  in  many  parts  with  shrubs  and  coarse  herbage, 
and  having  in  other  parts  tracts  of  naked  sand.  Here  the  line 
of  the  eastern  mountains  abruptly  retires ;  the  plain  extends 
up  far  to  the  right ;  and  is  shut  in  on  the  east,  south,  and  west, 
by  limestone  hills. 

Crossing  the  plain  for  twenty  minutes,  we  came  to  several 
pits  of  bluish,  brackish  water,  dug  a  few  feet  deep  in  a  bed 
of  blue  clay,  surrounded  by  an  abundance  of  coarse  bulrushes 
and  rank  vegetation.  Only  one  pit  had  water  in  it  at  the  time. 
Here  we  stopped  for  half  an  liour  ;  watered  the  camels,  which 
seemed  thirsty ;  and  filled  some  of  the  water-sldns.  To  do 
this  the  more  quickly,  Tuweileb's  boy  went  down  naked  into 
the  water,  and  handed  it  up  in  our  leathern  bucket.  These 
wells  lie  in  a  shallow  "Wady  called  el-KusSimeh,  which  rises  in 
the  plain  and  runs  off  W.  N.  W,  among  the  western  hills. — 
From  this  spot  the  northern  end  of  Jebel  el-Helal  beyond 
"Wady  el-'Arish  bore  N.  80°  W,  The  same  seen  from  Wady 
el-Jaifeh  at  11,50  bore  N.  55°  W.  The  opening  by  which 
Wady  el-'Ain  leaves  the  mountains,  bore  from  here  southeast. 
The  bed  of  this  Wady  passes  across  the  plain  to  the  eastward 
of  the  wells,  and  then  sweeps  around  to  the  northwest. 

Leaving  the  wells  at  2.50  we  ascended  gently  among  low 
chalky  hills  for  half  an  hour ;  when  we  again  descended  gradu- 
ally, and  passing  two  or  three  small  Wadys,  came  upon  Wady 
el-'Ain,  here  running  to  the  left  through  a  wide  gravelly  plain 
with  occasional  tracts  of  sand,  thinly  covered  in  this  part  with 
shrubs  and  herbage.  We  reached  the  deep  gully  which  forms  its 
water-courae,  at  4  o'clock;  and  found  it  bordered  with  grass, 
■  daisies,  and  other  small  flowers,  most  refreshing  to  the  eye  after 
BO  long  an  abstinence.  Indeed,  we  had  found  to-day  more  vege- 
tation in  the  desert,  than  before  in  all  the  way  from  Egypt. 
This  Wady,  as  we  have  seen,  comes  from  el-'Ain,  the  fountain 
above  mentioned,  by  a  circuitous  course;  and  continues  on  to 
join  Wady  el-'Arish.  Further  down,  a  Wady  enters  it  from  the 
left,  having  in  it  brackish  water  called  el-Muweilih,  forming  a 
station  on  the  western  road  from  the  convent  to  Gaza, 

After  crossing  the  water-course,  we  came  upon  a  broad  tract 
of  tolerably  fertile  soil,  capable  of  tillage,  and  apparently  once 
tilled.  Across  the  whole  tract  the  remains  of  long  ranges  of  low 
stone  walls  were  visible,  which  probably  once  served  as  the  divi- 
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Biona  of  cultmted  fields.  The  Arabs  call  them  cI-Muzeiri'at, 
"little  plantations."  We  afterwards  saw  many  such  walls, 
which  obviously  were  not  constructed  by  the  present  race  of  Arab 
inhabitants ;  but  must  be  referred  back  to  an  earlier  period. 
We  neither  saw  nor  heard  of  any  site  of  rains  in  this  valley ;  it 
may  have  been  tilled  by  the  inhabitants  of  some  place  not  fer 
remote.  We  encamped  at  4.25  upon  the  plain.  On  its  northern 
side  rose  a  swelling  ridge  of  considerable  elevation,  with  several 
sharp  chalky  peaks ;  the  most  prominent  of  which  was  called 
Ras  es-Ser^m.  Towards  the  east,  mountains  were  visible  only 
at  a  distance. 

The  country  through  which  we  liad  passed  to-day,  though  in 
itself  barren  and  desolate  in  the  extreme,  yet  in  consequence  of 
the  recent  rains  presented  the  appearance  of  a  less  frightful 
desert.  Some  grass,  a  few  flowers,  more  frequent  herbs  and 
shrubs,  and  a  lew  faint  traces  of  tillage,  were  to  ua  agreeable 
novelties ;  the  more  grateful,  as  they  gave  promise  of  better 
things  to  come, 

Wednesday,  April  11th.  The  morning  was  bright  and 
beautiful ;  and  we  set  off  at  5|  o'clock  in  high  spirits,  in  the 
hope  of  finding  to-day,  not  indeed  Arab  habitations,  but  the 
more  interesting  remains  of  the  dwellings  of  former  generations. 
Our  guides  had  promised  to  take  ub  to  a  place  with  ruins,  not 
far  from  our  path,  which  they  knew  only  by  the  name  of  'Aujeh  ; 
but  which  TuweUeb  said  was  also  called  'Abdeh.  Our  course 
lay  first  across  the  plain  N.  E.  by  N.  and  our  main  route  con- 
tinued in  this  direction  all  day.  On  both  sides  of  the  way 
patches  of  wheat  and  barley  were  soon  ;  their  deep  green  con- 
trasting strongly  with  the  nakedness  around.  We  saw  many  ■ 
such  patches  in  the  course  of  the  day ;  but  they  were  mostly 
stunted  and  poor,  in  consequence  of  the  little  rain.  The  plain 
now  became  a  gradual  acclivity ;  and  following  up  a  broad 
Wady,  or  tract  covered  with  herbs,  we  came  out  at  6.40  on  a 
smallerhigh  circular  plain,  surrounded  by  chalky  hUls,  which  from 
a  distance  appear  like  mountain  peaks.  This  plain  is  about  a 
mile  in  diameter,  and  covered  with  shrubs.  One  of  the  hills,  a 
chalky  cone  on  the  southwest,  is  the  Ras  es-Ser§.m  seen  yester- 
day. It  is  so  called  from  Wady  es-SerSm  of  which  this  plain  is 
the  head,  and  which  issues  from  it  on  the  opposite  or  northeast 
part.  On  this  plain  comes  in  the  great  western  road  from  the 
convent  of  Sinai  to  Gaza ;  the  different  routes  over  Jebel  et- 
Tih,  by  the  two  passes  er-Kikineh  and  el-Mureibhy,  having 
united  long  before  reaching  this  point.  Thus  aU  the  roads 
across  the  desert  were  now  combined  into  one  main  trunk,  and 
continued  so  for  the  remainder  of  the  day. 

We  crossed  the  plain ;  and  at  a  quarter  past  7  o'clock  en- 
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tered  and  descended  Wady  es-Ser^m.  The  desert  began  to  as- 
sume a  gentler  aspect.  The  Seram  spread  out  further  down  into 
a  wide  plain,  with  shrubs  and  grass  and  patches  of  wheat  and 
barley,  looking  almost  like  a  meadow.  A  few  Arabs  of  the 
'AzS-Bimeh  were  pasturing  their  camels  and  flocks.  The  country 
around  became  gradually  still  more  open,  with  broad  arable  val- 
leys separated  by  low  swelling  hiUs.  Orass  increased  in  the 
valleys,  and  herbs  were  spruiHed  over  tlie  hiUs.  We  heard  this 
morning,  for  the  first  time,  the  songs  of  many  birds,  and  among 
them  the  lark.  I  watched  the  little  warbler  rising  and  soaring 
in  his  song  ;  and  was  inexpressibly  delighted.  On  reaching  the 
plain,  we  sent  two  Arabs  with  a  camel  over  the  lulls  on  the 
right  to  the  wells  Birein  for  water,  with  directions  to  overtake 
the  party  again  in  the  course  of  the  day.  At  8  o'clock,  leaving 
our  servants  and  camels  to  continue  in  the  direct  route  to  Eu- 
haibeh,  where  we  wore  to  encamp,  we  ourselves  with  the  drome- 
daries and  three  Arabs  turned  off  the  road  towards  the  left  of  a 
low  range  of  hills,  in  order  to  visit  the  ruins  of  'Aujeh  or  'Abdeh. 
In  half  an  hour,  travelling  about  north,  we  came  upon  a  low 
ridge,  commanding  a  view  out  over  a  boundless  plain  or  slightly 
undulating  tract  towards  the  east,  often  sandy,  but  everywhere 
sprinkled  with  shrubs  and  herbs  like  a  Wady.  The  Seram  ex- 
pands into  this  plain,  as  do  also  Wady  el-B!rein  from  the  south, 
and  Wady  el-Hoflr  from  the  southeast.  The  water-course  of  the 
Seram  keeps  along  on  the  western  side  of  the  plain  beneath  the 
hiUs  on  which  we  now  were.  We  here  struck  a  track  coming 
from  Wady  es-SerSm  on  the  right  and  going  off  to  Qaza ;  but  it 
was  not  the  usual  G-aza  road.  We  soon  left  it,  and  turning 
more  to  the  right,  saw,  at  three  cLuarters  past  8,  the  ruins  on  a 
bm  north. 

Descending  along  a  little  Wady,  we  struck  the  water-course 
of  the  Seram  at  9  o'clock,  still  running  north  along  the  base  of  the 
low  hills  which  continue  to  skirt  the  plain  on  this  side.  Here  we 
came  upon  the  remains  of  walls  similar  to  those  we  had  seen  near 
Wady  el-'Ain,  apparently  once  enclosing  fields  or  gardens,  along 
the  tract  overflowed  by  the  torrent  during  the  rainy  season.  At 
first  these  walls  were  slight,  but  became  thicker  and  more  solid 
as  we  advanced.  Most  of  them  are  two  or  three  feet  thick,  and 
double ;  the  faces  being  laid  up  very  neatly  with  round  stones 
from  the  torrent,  and  l£e  middle  filled  in  with  gravel.  Some, 
built  across  the  water-course,  are  sis  or  eight  feet  thick,  forming 
a  solid  dam ;  and  were  doubtless  intended  to  regulate  the  flow- 
ing and  distribution  of  the  water.  In  some  of  the  walls,  the 
sides  are  perpendicular ;  in  others  sloping ;  and  occasionally  the 
round  stones  are  broken  to  a  face.  At  9.10  the  water-bed  of 
Wady  el-Birein  came  in  across  the  plain,  and  gave  its  name  to 
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the  whole.  Five  minutea  further  on  was  a  GkucUr  or  pool  of 
rain  water  in  its  hed,  and  another  just  helow.  This  point  waa 
ahout  a  quarter  of  an  hour  distant  from  the  hill  with  ruins. 
Here  we  dismoiiiited,  and  turned  up  a  httle  Wady  coming  in 
from  the  west,  to  visit  the  min  of  a  square  tower  of  hewn  stone 
on  its  southern  hank.  Near  by  it  the  foundations  of  houses 
were  visible  ;  and  many  hewn  stones  and  fragments  of  pottery 
were  strewn  around.  On  the  north  side  of  the  Httle  Wady,  op- 
posite the  tower,  is  a  deep  cavern  in  the  limestone  hill,  appa^ 
rently  once  a  quarry,  with  pillars  left  to  support  the  roof.  Prom 
it  the  materials  for  the  neighbouring  buildings  were  probably 
taken.  It  is  more  than  a  hundred  feet  in  length  ;  and  has  been 
apparently  inhabited,  perhaps  by  the  Arabs  ;  as  fragments  of 
pottery  were  scattered  in  it.  It  is  now  the  resort  of  multitudes 
of  pigeons,  which  flew  out  in  a  cloud  as  we  entered. 

The  principal  ruins  are  situated  on  a  hill  or  rocky  ridge, 
from  sixty  to  one  hundred  feet  high,  running  out  like  a  pro- 
montory towards  the  oast  from  the  elevated  land  on  our  left,  and 
overlooking  the  broad  plain  in  front ;  while  the  bed  of  the  tor- 
tent  sweeps  in  a  deep  channel  close  around  its  end.  On  this  lull 
two  ruins  were  conspicuous,  resembling  the  fortresses  of  an  acro- 
polis. As  we  approached,  there  was  on  our  left  apparently  an 
ancient  reservoir,  which  received  its  water  from  the  hills  above. 
Hero  we  found  Arabs  with  their  camels  and  goats  at  pasture  ; 
they  proved  to  be  a  family  of  the  Tawarah,  who  had  wandered 
off  thus  far  from  their  home.  Arriving  at  the  foot  of  the  hill, 
we  found  the  southern  base  and  slope  covered  with  the  ruins  of 
buildings  of  hewn  stone,  thrown  together  in  utter  confusion,  and 
showing  this  to  have  been  the  main  site  of  the  ancient  town. 
Among  these  we  noticed  several  columns  and  entablatures.  On 
the  top  of  the  hill,  the  westernmost  building,  near  the  middle 
of  the  ridge,  proved  to  he  a  Greek  church,  fronting  towards  the 
east,  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet  in  length,  and  of  pro- 
portional breadth.  The  walls  are  still  in  great  part  standing, 
built  of  hewn  stone  apparently  from  the  neighbouring  quarry, 
and  of  good  workmanship.  The  arched  recess  or  place  of  the 
altar  was  yet  visible,  with  a  similar  smaller  recess  on  each  side 
quite  entire.  In  the  western  part  was  a  side  chapel  with  two 
or  three  smaller  rooms.  The  space  within  the  walls  was  strewn 
with  broken  columns  and  entablatures. 

About  one  hundred  and  fifty  paces  further  east,  near  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  ridge,  are  the  ruins  of  a  fortress  or  castle  ;  a  large 
parallelogram  likewise  built  of  hewn  stone  from  the  quaiTy. 
The  length  of  the  enclosure,  of  which  the  walls  are  still  stand- 
ing, is  more  than  three  hundred  feet  from,  east  to  west.  On 
the  eastpm  end  there  would  seem  to  have  been  another  and  per- 
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haps  stronger  part  of  the  fortress,  extending  a  hundred  feet  fur- 
ther quite  to  the  brow  of  the  precipice.  This  part  is  now  wholly 
destroyed ;  and  of  the  larger  enclosure  no  portion  is  covered 
over.  The  entrance  was  from  the  west,  by  a  fine  arched  portal 
now  broken  at  the  top.  We  looked  here,  as  well  as  in  the  church, 
for  inscriptions  ;  but  without  success.  At  the  eastern  end,  be- 
yond the  present  wall,  but  within  the  circuit  of  the  smaller  for- 
tress, ia  a  very  deep  cistern,  capable  of  holding  several  hundred 
hogsheads  ;  and  further  on,  near  the  extreme  point  of  the  rock, 
a  well  about  one  hundred  feet  deep,  now  dry.  The  bottom  of 
this  well  for  some  sixty  feet  is  wholly  sunk  in  the  solid  rock  ; 
while  the  top,  for  about  forty  feet,  is  walled  up  eight  feet  square 
with  hewn  stones  in  an  uncommonly  good  style  of  masonry.  An 
arch  was  formerly  thrown  over  the  top,  which  is  now  broken 
down.  The  walls  of  the  smaller  part  of  the  fortress  included 
both  the  cistern  and  well.  At  the  bottom  of  the  hill  imme- 
diately below  this  point,  is  another  well  about  forty  feet  deep, 
walled  up  in  the  same  manner. — On  the  east  of  the  water-course 
of  Wady  el-Birein  are  also  ruins  of  buildings  ;  and  the  walls  of 
fields,  similar  to  those  we  saw  at  iirat,  extend  far  out  into  the 
plain. 

I"rom  the  castle  the  direction  of  the  wells  Blrein  was  pointed 
out  about  S.  by  E.  Further  to  the  east  the  water-course 
of  Wady  el-Htlfir  cornea  down  across  the  plain  ;  and  uniting 
with  that  of  Wady  el-Birein  just  north  of  the  castie,  gives  its 
name  to  the  whole.  It  then  runs  off  northwest  to  join  Wady 
el-Abyad. 

We  had  no  doubt  at  the  time,  nor  have  I  any  now,  that 
these  were  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  Ehoda  or  Oboda,  a  city  men- 
tioned only  by  Ptolemy,  and  marked  on  the  Peutingcr  Tables  as 
lying  on  the  Eoman  road  twenty-three  Roman  miles  to  the 
southward  of  Eluaa ;  equivalent  to  nine  hours  with  camels  at 
the  usual  rate  of  travel.  We  were  afterwards  eight  hours  in 
passing  from  these  ruins  to  the  site  of  Elnsa,  at  a  rate  more 
rapid  than  usual ;  so  that  the  correspondence  is  here  sufficiently 
exact ;  and  the  name  of  'Ahdeh,  which  the  spot  still  bears,  is 
decisive.  It  must  have  been  a  place  of  importance  and  of  great 
strength.  The  large  church  marts  a  numerous  Christian  popu- 
lation ;  though  Eboda  is  nowhere  mentioned  among  the  episco- 
pal cities.  It  is  rare  also  to  find  in  the  desert  a  fortress  of  such 
extent,  and  built  with  so  much  care.  But  the  desert  has  reas- 
Bumed  its  rights ;  the  intrusive  hand  of  cultivation  has  been 
driven  back  ;  the  race  that  dwelt  here  have  perished  ;  and  their 
works  now  look  abroad  in  loneliness  and  silence  over  the  mighty 
waste. ' 

'  See  Dote  XXIII,  at  the  end  of  Ito  voluine. 
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We  left  the  rnins  at  10^  o'clock  Just  as  we  wers  mount- 
ing our  camels,  one  of  the  'Azazuneh,  who  was  pasturing  in  the 
vicinity,  came  up  and  scolded  our  guides  most  violently  for 
bringing  Christiana  to  view  his  country.  Our  course  lay  N.  E. 
by  E.  across  the  plain  to  regain  our  former  road.  The  character 
of  the  desert  began  to  change,  and  became  more  and  more  sandy 
as  we  advanced.  We  struck  the  route  at  a  quarter  past  noon  ; 
and  fell  in  again  with  our  acquaintances,  the  Haweitdt,  who 
were  DOW  going  the  same  road,  We  soon  passed  hy  their  cara- 
van, and  saw  them  no  more. 

During  this  time  we  were  exposed  to  a  violent  sirocco,  which 
continued  till  towards  evening,  resembling  the  Khamsin  of  Egypt. 
The  wind  had  been  all  the  morning  northeast,  but  at  11  o'clock 
it  suddenly  changed  to  the  south,  and  came  upon  us  with  vio- 
lence and  intense  heat,  until  it  blew  a  perfect  tempest.  The 
atmosphere  was  filled  with  fine  particles  of  sand,  forming  a 
bluish  haze ;  the  sun  was  scarcely  visible,  his  disk  exhibiting 
only  a  dun  and  sickly  hue  ;  and  the  glow  of  the  wind  came  upon 
our  faces  as  from  a  burning  oven.  Often  we  could  not  see  ten 
rods  around  us ;  and  our  eyes,  ears,  mouths,  and  clothes,  were 
filled  with  sand.  The  thermometer  at  12  o'clock  stood  at  88°  F. 
and  had  apparently  been  higher  ;  at  2  o'clock  it  had  fallen  to 
76°,  although  the  wind  still  continued. 

We  kept  on  our  way,  proceeding  among  sand-drifta,  the 
ground  in  spots  being  white  with  broken  snail-shells  ;  and  began 
to  descend  very  gradually  towards  Wady  el-Abyad.  At  12,50 
there  were  again  walls  of  fields,  marking  an  extensive  enclosure. 
At  1  o'clock  we  came  to  an  Arab  cemetery,  with  a  rude  heap  of 
stones,  called  the  tomb  of  Sheikh  el-'Amiy,  whom  the  Arabs 
never  mention  without  a  curse.  A  ridiculous  story  of  Arab 
superstition  is  attached  to  this  tomb.  There  seemed  also  to  be 
the  foundations  of  a  village  or  the  like,  connected  with  the  said 
fields.  Close  by  is  the  bed  of  Wady  el-Abyad,  running  to  the 
left  into  the  'Arish ;  it  was  said  to  be  the  last  Wady  on  our 
route,  that  joins  the  latter  valley.  The  region  is  here  all  sand  ; 
and  we  now  passed  among  swelling  billn,  which,  though  of  sand, 
were  yet  covered  to  the  top  with  tufts  of  herbs  and  shrubs,  like 
the  valleys  and  plains  ;  all  greener  than  before,  and  indicating 
our  approach  to  a  land  of  rain.  Among  these  hills  we  passed  at 
half  past  two  through  a  large  basin,  the  head  of  a  Wady  called 
Nehiyeh,  running  olf  west  to  Wady  el-Abyad.  Here  we  over- 
took our  two  men  with  a  load  of  good  water  from  el-Birein. 
They  reported  that  the  wells  were  four  instead  of  two ;  all 
twenty-five  or  thirty  feet  deep,  walled  up  with  hewn  stone,  and 
containing  living  water.  The  plain  beyond  the  wells,  they  said, 
was  extensively  cultivated  by  the  Arabs. 
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"We  overtook  the  rest  of  our  party  not  long  after,  and  soon 
"began  to  descend  gradually  towards  the  head  of  Wady  er-Ruhai- 
"beh.  The  tempest  continued  unahated,  although  the  burning 
glow  had  in  part  passed  away.  As  we  crossed  a  plain  slightly 
descending  towards  the  northeast,  there  were,  at  3.20,  traces  of 
walla  and  former  fielda.  Ten  minutes  further  brought  us  to  the 
entrance  of  Wady  er-Euhaibch,  which  runs  from  the  plain 
towards  the  northeast.  Here  is  the  fork  of  the  two  main  roads 
leading  to  G-aza  and  Hebron.  We  encamped  at  3|-  o'clock  in 
the  Wady,  which  is  at  first  narrow,  lying  between  hills  of  gentle 
acclivity. 

The  tempest  now  seemed  to  have  reached  its  greatest  fury, 
and  had  become  a  tornado.  It  was  with  the  utmost  difficulty 
that  we  could  pitch  our  tent,  or  keep  it  upright  after  it  was 
pitched.  For  a  time  the  prospect  was  dreadful ;  and  the  storm 
in  itself  was  probably  as  terrific,  as  most  of  those  which  have 
given  rise  to  the  exaggerated  accounts  of  travellers.  Yet  here 
was  no  danger  of  life ;  though  I  can  well  conceive  that  in  cer- 
tain circumstances,  as  where  a  traveller  is  without  water  and  ia 
previously  feeble  and  exhausted,  such  a  "horrible  tempest"  may 
well  prove  fatal.  Most  of  our  Arabs  covered  their  faces  with  a 
han^erchief,  although  we  were  travelling  before  the  wind. 
After  5  o'clock  the  wind  fell;  the  air  became  less  obscure;  a 
breeze  sprung  up  fixim  the  northwest,  which  soon  purified  the  at- 
mosphere, restored  the  sun  to  his  splendour,  and  brought  us  a 
clear  and  pleasant  evening,  with  a  temperature  of  6G°  F.  It 
was  no  little  labour  to  &ee  ourselves  fpni  the  casing  of  sand  in 
which  we  were  enveloped. 

We  had  not  been  told  of  mins  at  this  place,  or  only  in  gen- 
eral terms  ;  and  were  therefore  the  more  surprised  to  find  here 
also  traces  of  antiquity.  In  the  vaUey  itself,  just  at  the  left  of 
the  path,  ia  the  ruin  of  a  small  rough  building  with  a  dome, 
built  in  the  manner  of  a  niosk ;  it  was  obviously  once  a  Wely  or 
tomb  of  a  Muhammedan  saint.  On  the  right  of  the  path  is  a 
confused  heap  of  hewn  stones,  the  remains  of  a  sijuare  building 
of  some  size,  perhaps  a  tower.  On  the  acclivity  of  the  eastern 
hill  we  found  traces  of  wells ;  a  deep  cistern,  or  rather  cavern, 
which  seemed  to  have  been  used  as  such ;  and  a  fine  circular 
thr^hing  floor,  evidently  antique.  But  on  ascending  the  hill  on 
the  left  of  the  valley,  we  were  astonished  to  find  ourselves  amid 
the  ruins  of  an  ancient  city.  Here  is  a  level  tract  of  ten  or 
twelve  acres  in  extent,  entirely  and  thickly  covered  over  with 
confused  heaps  of  stones,  with  just  enough  of  their  former  order 
remajning,  to  show  the  foundations  and  form  of  the  houses,  and 
the  course  of  some  of  the  streets.  The  houses  were  mostly 
email,  all  solidly  built  of  bluish  limestone,  squared  and  often 
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hewn  on  the  exterior  surface.  Many  of  the  dwellings  liacl  each 
its  cistern,  cut  in  the  Bolid  rock ;  and  these  still  remained  quite 
entire.  One  mass  of  stones  larger  than  the  rest,  appeared  to  he 
the  remains  of  a  church,  from  the  fragments  of  columns  and  en- 
tablatures strewed  around.  Another  largo  mass  lay  further  to 
the  north,  which  we  did  not  visit.  There  seemed  to  have  been 
no  public  square,  and  no  important  or  laige  public  buQdings ; 
nor  could  we  trace  with  certainty  any  city  walls.  We  sought 
also  in  vain  for  inscriptions.  Once,  as  we  judged  upon  the  spot, 
this  must  have  been  a  city  of  not  less  than  twelve  or  fifteen 
thousand  inhabitants.  Now,  it  is  a  perfect  field  of  ruius,  a 
scene  of  unutterable  desolation ;  across  which  the  passing  stran- 
ger can  with  difficulty  find  his  way.  Multitudes  of  lizards  were 
bristly  and  silently  gliding  among  the  stones ;  and  at  evening, 
as  we  sat  writing,  the  screeehinge  of  an  owl  were  the  only  sound 
to  break  in  upon  the  death-like  stillness. 

These  ruins  have  apparently  been  seen  by  no  former  travel- 
ler; and  it  was  only  by  accident  that  we  stumbled  upon  them. 
The  place  must  anciently  have  been  one  of  some  note  and  im- 
portance ;  but  what  city  could  it  have  been  ?  This  is  a  ques- 
tion, which  after  long  inquiry,  and  with  the  best  aid  from  the 
light  of  European  science,  I  am  as  yet  unable  to  answer.  The 
name  er-Kuhaiheh  naturally  suggests  the  Hebrew  Behoiofh,  one 
of  Isaac's  wells  in  the  vicinity  of  Gerar ; '  but  this  appears  to 
have  been  nothing  but  a  well,  and  there  is  no  mention  in  Scrip- 
tare  or  elsewhere  of  any  city  connected  with  it.  Here,  on  the 
other  hand,  was  a  city,  but,  it  would  seem,  no  well ;  tho  inhab- 
itants having  been  apparently  supplied  with  rain  water  by 
means  of  cisterns.  The  position  of  Isaac's  well,  too,  appears  to 
have  been  much  further  north,  and  between  Gerar  and  Beershe- 
ba,  where  he  was  residing.  But  these  ruins  are  a  lai^e  eight 
hours  distant  from  Beersheha ;  and  not  in  the  direction  of  Gerar, 
No  town  of  this  name  is  spoken  of  in  all  this  region ;  and  I  am 
still,  after  many  years,  unable  to  solve  the  mystery.' 

The  ruined  Wely  above  mentioned  seems  to  indicate,  that 
the  place  was  inhabited,  or  at  least  frequented,  down  to  a  period 
considerably  later  than  the  Muhammedan  conquest. 


As  Kuhaibeh  is  the  great  point  from  which  the  roads  across 
the  desert,  after  having  been  aR  united,  again  diverge  towards 

'  Gen.  26,  23.  Aita,  Sauarot  onA  Zadacatha,  all  of  wiich 

'  In  the  Mtitia  Diffnitaiimi  (c  39),  a  are  on  the   eaat  of  the  'Arabali,  it  more 

plnoo  Eobotha  is  named  in  the  rnSe  draw-  prohably  represents  the  'PoaffiiSioiRobooik 

\ag  at  the  head  of  the    chapter ;  hnt  is  of  Euaebius  and  Jerome,  which  they  place 

omitted  in  the  list.     This  name  might  an-  in  Gabalene,  meaning  Idumtsa.     See  No- 

swer  to  B«Aoio(A  (Ruhiubeh) ;  hnt  as  the  «t.  Dign.  p.  78,846.  ad.  Bfloking;  p.  215, 

plate  Ifl  mentioned  along  with  Moakila,  316,  ed.  Pancerol;  Kelaiid.Fiilieat.p.281. 
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G-aaa  and  Hebron,  the  present  is  a  fit  occasion  for  bringing 
together  all  that  remains  to  be  said  of  these  routes  and  of  the 
region  further  south.  We  travelled  the  road  from  this  point  to 
Hebron,  a  journey  of  two  days,  which  is  described  in  the  follow- 
ing pages.  Gaza  (Arabic  Ghuzzeh)  was  said  to  be  only  one  day 
distant  from  Kuhaiheh,  though  it  must  be  a  very  long  day's 
journey.  Our  guides  tiiew  of  no  iniins  on  the  way ;  and  only  of 
one  place  of  any  note,  called  Nuttar  Abu  Sflmar,  wLoro  the 
Arabs  have  magazines  of  grain. 

I'rom  'Aiabah  to  Hebron  and  Gaza,  one  road  passes  along 
nearly  the  whole  length  of  the  great  Wady  el-'Arahah,  and 
ascends  from  it  to  the  high  western  plateau  by  several  passes,  not 
iar  from  the  south  end  of  the  Dead  Sea.  These  we  shall  have 
occasion  to  describe  at  a  later  period.  From  'Akabah  to  Kuhai- 
heh  there  are  two  roads  for  a  part  of  the  way ;  one,  the  route  we 
travelled;  and  the  other,  keeping  for  some  time  along  the 
'Arabah,  as  has  been  already  mentioned,  and  then  ascending 
through  Wady  el-Beyaneh  to  join  our  road  before  reaching  Jebel 
'Araif: 

From  the  convent  of  Sinai,  (and  consequently  also  from 
Tfl.r,)  three  roads  cross  by  the  three  great  parses  of  Jebel  et-Tih, 
and  unite  before  reaching  Buhaibeh.  The  easternmost  is  the 
road  passing  by  el-'Ain  and  also  by  the  well  eth-Themed,  west 
of  the  mountain  Ttirf  er-Rukn ;  and  falling  into  our  route  at 
Wady  el-Mayein  near  Jebel  'Ar^if  The  middle  road  crosses 
tho  Tih  by  the  pass  el-Mureikhy ;  and  the  western  one  by  the 
pass  ei-RSkineh.  These  unite  before  reaching  the  Haj  route; 
and  faU  into  our  road  on  the  circular  plain  at  the  head  of  Wady 
ee-SerSm,  about  one  day's  journey  from  Euhaibeh.  This  united 
route  passes  some  distance  to  the  eastward  of  the  fortress  Nothl 
on  the  Haj  road ;  six  hours,  accoi-ding  to  Seetzen's  information," 
A  branch  route,  however,  from  both  the  passes,  goes  off  by  way 
of  Nukhl,  and  falls  in  again  further  north;  but  this  increases 
the  distance  one  day's  journey.  From  the  convent  to  Euliaibeh 
is  reckoned  nine  days'  journey  on  all  the  direct  roads ;  and  by 
way  of  Ndkhl,  ten  days.  The  middle  route,  aeross  the  pass  el- 
Mureilihy,  is  the  one  most  commonly  travelled  by  the  Tawarah ; 
though  Tuweileb  waa  acquainted  with  them  all. 

These  roads,  it  will  be  seen,  all  he  to  the  eastward  of  Wady 
el-'Arish ;  the  westernmost  crossing  that  Wady  from  west  to 
east,  not  far  above  Jebel  Ikhrimm.  But  another  brauch  keeps 
on  from  that  point  to  Gaza,  along  the  western  side  of  the 
'Arish,  crossing  it  much  further  down,  and  leaving  Buhaibeh 
at   some  distance  on  the  right.     This  would  seem  to  be  the 
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route  taken  hj  the  pilgrima,  wlio  travelled  in  tho  flfteenti.  and 
Bixteenth.  centuries  from  Gaza  to  Mount  Sinai. 

The  above  are  all  the  roads  we  heard  of,  across  the  desert, 
from  south  to  north.  But  an  important  road  leads  from  Cairo 
by  way  of  'Ajrild  to  Hebron,  and  falls  into  our  route  at  the 
head  of  Wady  ea-8erSm,  before  reaching  Ruhaibeh.-— A  few 
days  before  we  passed,  Lord  Pmdhoe  had  also  travelled  directly 
from  Nfikbl  to  "Wady  Musa,  and  kindly  furnished  us  with  the 
notes  of  bis  route. 

The  notices  thus  collected  by  us  for  the  first  time  from  the 
Arabs,  together  with  our  own  observations  and  Burckhardt's 
route  in  1812,  famished,  so  far  as  I  know,  the  only  topographi- 
cal details  as  yet  given  to  the  public,  respecting  the  great  desert 
north  of  Jebel  et-Tih  and  the  Haj  route ;  excepting  a  very 
brief  account  by  Russegger  of  his  journey,  from  the  convent  to 
Hebron  a  few  months  after  we  had  passed.  The  details  are  em- 
bodied in  a  note  at  the  end  of  tho  volume' 

I'rom  a  comparison  of  ail  these  notices,  it  appears,  that  the 
middle  of  this  desert  is  occupied  by  a  long  central  basin,  ex- 
tending from  Jebel  et-Tih  to  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean, 
descending  towards  the  north  with  a  rapid  slope,  and  drained 
through  all  its  length  by  Wady  el-'Arish,  which  enters  the  sea 
near  the  place  of  the  same  name.  "West  of  this  basin,  other 
Wadys  ran  by  themselves  down  to  the  sea.  On  the  east  of 
the  same  central  basin  is  another  similar  and  parallel  one,  be- 
tween it  and  the  'Arabah,  (the  two  being  separated  hy  the  chain 
el-'Ojmeh  and  its  continuation,)  extending  from  the  Tih  nearly 
to  Jebel  'ArSif  and  el-MQkr§.h,  and  drained  throughout  by  the 
Wady  el-Jer&feh ;'  which  having  its  head  in  or  near  the  Tih, 
empties  into  the  'Arabah  not  far  from  el-Mokrah,  North  of  this 
last  basin,  the  tract  between  the  'Arabah  and  the  basin  of  the 
'Arish,  is  filled  up  by  ranges  or  clusters  of  mountains;  from  which 
on  the  east  short  Wadys  run  to  the  'Arabah,  and  on  the  west 
longer  ones  to  Wady  el-'Arish;  imtil  further  north,  these  latter 
continue  by  themselves  to  the  sea  nearer  G-aza. 

Comparing  now  this  formation  of  the  northern  desert  with 
the  notices  already  given  respecting  the  peninsula  of  Sinai,  we 
obtain  a  more  distinct  view  of  the  general  features  of  the  latter. 
If  the  parallel  of  the  northern  coast  of  Egypt  be  extended  east- 
ward to  the  great  Wady  el-'Arabah,  it  appears  that  the  desert, 
south  of  this  parallel,  rises  gradually  towards  the  south,  until 
on  the  summit  of  the  ridge  et-Tih,  between  the  gulfs  of  Suez 
and  'Akahah,  it  attains  the  elevation  of  4322  feet,  according  to 
Russegger.  The  waters  of  all  this  gi'eat  tract  flow  oiT  nortb- 
jr  the  routes  of  the  few  trii"vellers  since 
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wards  eitlier  to  the  Mediterranean  or  the  Dead  Sea.  The  Tih 
forms  a  sort  of  offset ;  and  along  its  southern  base  the  surface 
sinks  at  once  to  the  height  of  only  ahout  3000  feet,  forming  the 
sandy  plain  which  extends  nearly  across  the  peninsula.  After 
this  the  mountains  of  the  peninsula  proper  commence,  and  rise 
rapidly  throi^h  the  formations  of  sandstone,  grtinstein,  porphyry, 
and  granite,  into  the  lofty  masses  of  St.  Catharine  and  Um 
Shaumer ;  the  former  of  which  has  an  elevation  of  more  than 
8000  Paris  feet,  or  nearly  double  that  of  the  Tih.  Here  the 
waters  all  run  eastward  or  westward  to  the  gulfs  of  'Ababah 
and  Suez. 


Thursday,  April  12t?i,  Our  'AmrSn  guides  had  been  en- 
gaged only  as  far  as  to  Sheikh  el-'Amry,  which  we  passed  yester- 
day; hut  as  they  professed  to  he  gouig  to  G-aaa,  they  continued 
with  us  to  Buhaiheh,  and  left  ns  at  evening.  We  ourselves 
had  been  long  undecided  which  route  to  take  from  this  point. 
But  as  we  learned  that  there  were  no  places  of  importance  on 
the  G-aza  road ;  and  hy  taking  it  we  should  probably  arrive  a 
day  later  at  Jerusalem ;  while  the  way  by  Hebron  was  more 
direct  and  apparently  passed  tho  sites  of  important  ancient 
cities;  we  determined  to  foUow  the  latter.  The  journey  of 
yesterday  had  been  one  of  deep  interest  to  us ;  nor  did  that  of 
to-day  aiford  results  less  unexpected  or' gratifying. 

Starting  at  5\  o'clock,  we  proceeded  on  a  general  course 
northeast  down  Wady  er-Kuhaibeh,  which  becomes  broad  and 
arable,  with  rounded  hills  on  either  side.  After  three  q^uarters 
of  an  hour  there  was  a  ruin  on  the  hill  on  our  right,  a  sc[uare 
tower  of  hewn  stones,  with  a  large  heap  of  stones  adjoining. 
A  small  Wady  called  esh-8hutein  comes  in  at  this  point  from 
the  same  side ;  and  on  the  hills  further  north  we  saw  other 
heaps  of  squared  stones.  As  we  advanced,  the  valley  became 
CLuite  green  with  grass ;  and  in  a  season  of  ordinary  rain  would 
be  verdant  and  full  of  luxuriant  herbage.  Tho  birds  were  now 
more  frec[uent,  warbling  forth  their  carols  and  iilling  the  air 
with  melody.  We  noticed  the  quail  with  his  whistle,  and  tho 
lark  with  her  song;  besides  many  smaller  warblers.  In  the 
course  of  the  day,  we  heard  also  tho  notes  of  the  nightingale. 
At  half  past  six  a  ruined  village  was  on  the  left-hand  hUi. 
Five  minutes  later  we  left  Wady  er~Ruhaibch  running  northwest 
to  join  Wady  el-KQm ;  and  passed  up  a  small  side  vaUey,  Wady 
el-Futeia.  We  had  overtaken  a  straggling  family  of  the 
HaweitSt,  with  three  or  four  camels,  travelling  on  our  route ; 
and  as  the  man  seemed  aecLuainted  with  the  country,  having 
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often  laeen  liere,  (as  he  said,)  we  engf^ed  lum  as  a  guide  as  far 
aa  to  the  Yiciiiity  of  Hebron. 

Our  path  noWled  over  a  hill  and  down  another  small  valley, 
running  nearly  E.  N,  E.  towards  a  wide  open  country,  which' 
spread  itself  out  on  every  side  with  swelling  hOls,  hut  no  moun- 
tains, almost  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reaeh.  Herbs  were  abun- 
dant ;  but  the  scanty  grass  was  withered  and  parched.  Crossing 
a  tract  of  low  hills  extending  along  from  the  left,  we  came  at 
8.20  to  the  bed  of  Wady  el-KQm.  This  is  a  valley  or  plain  of 
some  width,  with  a  water-course  in  the  middle,  running  here 
west,  and  then  northwest  and  joining  the  Enhaibeh.  As  we 
approached  its  bed  from  the  south,  we  perceived  a  wall  of  hewn 
stone,  extending  for  some  distance  obliquely  from  the  bed ;  and 
many  small  fragments  of  pottery  were  strewed  over  the  soil. 
"We  halted  on  the  northern  bank  at  a  fine  well,  surrounded  with 
several  drinking-troughs  of  stone  for  watering  camels  and  flocks. 
The  well  is  circular,  eight  or  ten  feet  in  diameter;  and  meas- 
ured twenty-seven  feet  in  depth  to  the  sttrfece  of  the  water:  It 
is  very  neatly  stoned  up  with  good  masonry ;  but  the  bottom 
seemed  to  have  been  partly  filled  with  rubbish.  The  water  was 
slightly  brackish,  and  was  said  never  to  fail.  Adjacent  to  this 
well  the  ground  was  strewed  with  ruins,  which  our  Arabs  called 
el-KhQlasah ;  in  which  name  we  could  not  but  recognise  the 
ancient  Elusa. 

These  ruins  cover  an  area  of  fifteen  or  twenty  acres,  through- 
out which  the  foundations  and  enclosures  of  houses  are  dis- 
tinctly to  be  traced ;  and  squared  stones  are  everywhere  thinly 
scattered.  Toward  the  western  side  are  two  open  places,  per- 
haps open  squares  of  the  ancient  eity.  Several  large  heaps  of 
hewn  stones  in  various  parts  probably  mark  the  sites  of  public 
buildings ;  but  they  are  thrown  together  in  too  much  confusion 
to  be  easily  miide  out.  Occasional  fragments  of  columns  and 
entablatures  were  visible.  We  found  no  cisterns ;  the  city 
having  been  apparently  supplied  with  water  from  the  public 
well.  The  space  covered  by  the  ruins  is  at  least  one  third 
greater  than  that  at  Euhaiheh ;  but  the  city  was  apparently 
less  compactly  built ;  and  the  masses  of  ruins  are  much  less 
considerable.  The  limestone  is  here  softer,  and  is  much  decayed 
from  the  influence  of  the  weather ;  many  of  the  blocks  being 
eaten  through  and  through  like  a  honeycomb.  In  this  way 
probably  a  b.rge  portion  of  the  materials  has  perished.  We 
judged  that  here  must  have  been  a  city  with  room  enough  for  a 
population  of  fifteen  or  twenty  thousand  souls. 

The  city  of  Elusa  lay  without  the  borders  of  Palestine  ;  and 
its  name  is  not  found  in  the  Bible.  It  is  first  mentioned  by 
Ptolemy  in  the  first  half  of  the  second  century,  among  the  cities 
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of  Idumca,  west  of  the  Dead  Sea  ;  and  is  maifed  in  tlie  Peu- 
tjnger  Tables  as  lying  on  the  Boman  road,  seventy-one  Koman 
miles  southward  from  Jerusalem.  This  distance  we  afterwards 
travelled  in  twenty-six  hours  and  a  quarter,  at  a  pa«e  some- 
what more  rapid  than  our  average  rate  ;  affording  a  coincidence 
near  enough  to  determine  the  site,  even  if  the  name  were  not 
decisive.' 

Profane  history  makes  no  further  mention  of  Elusa ;  hut  fi-om 
ecclesiastical  writers  we  learn,  that  although  there  was  here  a 
Christian  church  with  a  bishop,  yet  the  city  was  chiefly  inhab- 
ited by  heatheUj  connected  with  the  Saracens  of  the  adjacent 
deserts.  Jerome  relates  of  St.  Hilarion,  that  traveUing  with  a 
company  of  monks  into  the  desert  of  Kadesh,  he  came  to  Elusa 
just  as  an  annual  festival  had  collected  all  the  people  in  the 
temple  of  Venus ;  whom  they  worshipped,  like  the  Saracens,  in 
conjunction  with  the  morning  star.  .  The  town  itself,  he  says, 
was  for  the  most  part  semi-harharoua.  As  an  episcopal  city, 
Elusa  was  reckoned  to  the  third  Palestine.  About  A.  D.  400, 
the  son  of  Nilus  was  brought  here  as  a  prisoner  from  Mount 
Sinai,  and  redeemed  by  the  bishop ;  as  has  been  already  related 
in  speaking  of  the  convent."  The  names  of  four  other  bishops 
are  found  in  the  records  of  councils,  as  late  as  to  A.  D.  536. 
About  A,  D.  600,  Antoninus  Martyr  appears  to  have  passed 
from  Palestine  to  Sinai  by  Elusa,  which  he  calls  Eulatia.  The 
Notitice  of  ecclesiastical  writers,  collected  by  Eeland,  refer  to 
nearly  the  same  period.  From  that  time  onward  until  now,  an 
interval  of  more  than  eleven  centuries,  Elusa  has  remained  un- 
mentioned,  and  its  place  unknown ;  until  we  were  thus  permitted 
to  rescue  it  again  from  this  long  oblivion.  = 

Leaving  the  well  at  a  quarter  past  9  o'clock,  we  proceeded 
on  our  way,  on  a  course  N.  N.  E.  Of  Wady  el-KQm,  (some- 
times called  also  Wady  el-KhOlasah,)  we  had  two  accounts. 
Tuweileb  thought  that  after  the  junction  of  the  Euhaibeh  with 
it,  the  two  form  "Wady  KhGbarah,  which  enters  the  'Arlsh.  This 
Wady,  the  KhQbarah,  though  without  hving  water,  is  very  fer- 
tile, and  yields  good  crops  of  grain  and  also  of  melons.     On  the 

'  From  a  remark  of  Jerome,  (Comm.  hour.    See  in  Note  VII,  at  the  end  of  tha 

in  Esa.  15,  4,)  it  would  appenr,  that  tha  volnme. 

Aiamiean  name  of  this  ci^  una  nsiVh  '  See  above,  p.  134. 

■which  WI18  eoftenad  in  Greek  M  'E^oiwa.  '  See  in  general,  Reland  Palfeati  pp. 

The  AiabiG  version  in  Gen.  20,  1.  2,  and  215,  218,  238 ;  aJso  p.  765  eq.    La  Quien 

26,  1,  inatead  of  Gerar,  reads  ei-Kkulus,  Oriens  Chriet.  III.  p.  735.     Itin.  Antonini 

as  if  referring  it  to  Elnsa.    See  Eeland  Mart.  xkxt. — M.  Cftllier  pasBed  from  He- 

Paliest.  pp.   755,  SOS.     Boohart   Phal^,  bron  to  Dhoherlyeh,  and  thence  to  Wedy 

p.  809. — The  lenglh  of  the  Rimum  mile  is  Khiilasah  ;  buC  he  appears  to  have  struck 

commonly  afaumed  at  76  to  the  degree  ;  the  valley  at  a  point  further  anst.    Jour- 

Or  5  Eoman  miles  equBl  to  i  geographical  nal  des  Savans,  Jan.  1836.  p.  47.     Nonr. 

miles.     Our  rate  of  travel  a»h8  hare  some-  Annalcs  dea  Voyages,  1839.     Tom.  HI.  p. 

what  more  than  2  G.  M,  or  24  K,  M.  the  274, 
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other  hand,  our  'Amran  and  Haweitat  guides  affirmed,  that  the 
united  "Wady  receives  the  Mflrtuheh  further  down,  and  thus 
forms  Wady  es-Suny,  which  joins  the  Sherl'ah  near  the  sea  not 
far  south  of  Gaza.  Of  these  accounts  the  former,  from  the  con- 
etraction  of  the  map,  seems  the  most  probable. — Our  path  led 
for  a  time  over  sandy  hiUs,  called  Bumeilet  Hdmid,  sprinkled 
with  herbs  and  shrubs,  but  with  little  grass.  The  shrubs  which 
we  had  met  with  throughout  the  desert  still  continued.  One  of 
the  principal  of  these  is  the  Betem  already  mentioned,  a  species 
of  the  broom  plant,  Oenista  rcBtam  of  !Forskal.  This  is  the 
largest  and  most  conspicuous  shrub  of  these  deserts,  growing 
thickly  in  the  water-coursea  and  valleys.  Our  Arabs  always 
selected  the  place  of  encampment  (if  possible)  in  a  spot  where 
it  grew,  in  order  to  be  sheltered  by  it  at  night  from  the  wind  ; 
and  during  the  day,  when  they  often  went  on  in  advance  of  the 
camels,  we  found  them  not  unfrequently  sitting  or  sleeping  under 
a  bush  of  Ketem  to  protect  them  from  the  sun.  It  was  in  thia 
very  desert,  a  day's  journey  from  Beereheba,  that  the  prophet 
Elijah  lay  down  and  slept  beneath  the  same  shrub.* 

We  came  at  10|  o'clock  to  a  broad  Wady,  with  a  large 
tract  of  grass,  called  el-KbQza'y.  As  we  advanced,  the  loose 
sand  ceased,  and  the  country  exhibited  more  grass  mingled  with 
the  herbs.  At  11.55  we  crossed  the  bed  of  Wady  el-MQrtfibeh, 
a  wide  tract  bearing  marks  of  much  water.  Just  before  reaching 
it  a  path  had  crossed  oura,  leading  to  water  in  the  same  Wady 
not  far  to  the  left,  in  pita  called  Them&il.  Lower  down,  this 
Wady  receives  the  Khflza'y,  and  afterwards  unites  with  the 
Kiim,  as  above  described. 

Our  road  thus  far  had  been  among  swelling  hills  of  moderate 
height.  We  now  began  gradually  to  ascend  others  higher,  but 
of  the  same  general  cliaracter.  The  herbs  of  the  desert  began  to 
disappear,  and  the  hills  were  thinly  covered  with  grass,  now  dry 
and  parched.  The  ascent  was  long  and  gradual.  We  reached 
the  top  at  a  quarter  past  1  o'clock,  and  looked  out  before  us 
over  a  broad  lower  tract ;  beyond  which  our  eyea  were  greeted 
with  the  first  sight  of  the  mountains  of  Judah,  south  of  Hebron, 
which  skirted  the  open  country  and  bounded  the  horizon  in  the 
east  and  northeast.  We  now  felt  that  the  desert  was  at  an  end. 
^  gradually,  we  came  out  at  2  o'clock  upon  an  open 
country ;  the  shrubs  ceased,  or  nearly  so ;  green 
grass  was  seen  along  the  lesser  water-courses,  and  almost  green 
sward ;  while  the  gentle  hills,  covered  in  ordinary  seasons  with 

'  I  EingB  19,  A.  5.     The  Hebrew  nHme  tiitter ;  and  are  regarded  by  ibs  Arabs  as 

Wnrothem  is  the  same  as   tlie   present  yielding  the  best  ohareoal.    This  illustratca 

Arabioname.    Tbe  Vnlgata,  Luther,  Eiig-  Job  30,  4,  and  Ps.  120,  4.      Comp.  Borck- 

lish    vereion,     and    othaiB,     translat*    it  «ardti  p.  488. 
wrongly  by  jumiper.    The  roots  are  very 
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grasa  and  rich  pasture,  were  now  tumt  over  with  drought. 
Arabs  were  pasturing  their  camels  in  various  parts ;  but  no  trace 
of  dwellings  was  any  where  visible.  At  2|  o'clock  we  reached 
"Wady  es-Seba',  a  wide  watfir-coiirse,  or  bed  of  a  torrent,  running 
here  W.  S.  W.  towards  Wady  es-Suny.  Upon  its  northern 
side,  close  upon  the  hank,  are  two  deep  wells,  still  called  Bir  es- 
Seha',  the  ancient  Beersheba.  We  had  entered  the  borders  of 
Palestine  1 

These  wells  are  some  distance  apart ;  they  are  circular,  and 
stoned  up  very  neatly  with  solid  masonry,  apparently  much 
more  ancient  than  that  of  the  wells  at  'Abdeh.  The  larger  one 
is  twelve  and  a  half  feet  in  diameter,  and  forty-four  and  a  half 
feet  deep  to  the  surface  of  the  water ;  sixteen  feet  of  which  at 
the  bottom  is  excavated  in  the  solid  rock.  The  other  well  lies 
fifty-five  rods  W.  8.  W.,  and  is  five  feet  in  diameter  and  forty- 
two  feet  deep.  The  water  in  both  is  pure  and  sweet,  and  in 
great  abundance  ;  the  finest  indeed  we  had  found  since  If 
Sinai.  Both  wells  arc  surrounded  with  drinklng-trougha  of  ei 
for  camels  and  flocks ;  such  as  were  doubtle^  used  of  old  for 
the  flocks  which  then  fed  on  the  adjacent  hills.  The  curb-stones 
were  deeply  worn  by  the  friction  of  the  ropes  in  drawing  up  water 
by  hand. ' 

We  had  heard  of  no  ruins  here,  and  hardly  expected  to  find 
any  ;  for  none  were  viaible  from  the  wells  ;  yet  we  did  not  wish 
to  leave  so  important  a  spot  without  due  examination.  Ascend- 
ing the  loy  hills  north  of  the  wells,  we  found  them  covered  with 
the  ruins  of  former  habitations,  the  foundations  of  which  are  still 
distinctly  to  be  traced,  although  scarcely  one  stone  remains  upon 
another.  The  houses  appear  not  to  have  stood  compactly,  but 
scattered  over  several  little  hills  and  in  the  hollows  between. 
They  seem  to  have  been  built  chiefly  of  round  stones  ;  though 
some  of  the  stones  are  squared  and  some  hewn.  It  was  probably 
only  a  small  stra^ling  city.  This  very  expression  I  wrote  in 
pencil  on  the  spot ;  and  was  afterwards  gratified  to  find,  that 
Eusebius  and  Jerome  both  describe  it  only  as  a  "  large  village  " 
with  a  Eoman  garrison.'  We  could  find  no  special  traces  of 
churches  or  other  public  buildings ;  although  one  or  two  larger 
heaps  of  stones  may  probably  have  been  such  edifices.  These 
ruins  are  spread  over  a  space  half  a  mile  in  lengti  along  the 

'  The  Hebrew  name  Beershebii  Eigni-  implying   j«wji   tDeih ;    but   -witliont   the 

fies    "Well   of   the   Oaih;"    or  as  some  slightest  historical  or  other  gronnd.     Oq 

flnppoae,  "Well  of    the  Seven,"  referring  the  map  of  our  route  acrosa  tie  desert^ 

tottie  seven  livmba  which  Abraham  gave  published  iu  the  Journal  of  the   Royal 

to  Abimeloch  in  token  of  tha  oath  between  Geographioal  Society  of  London  for  T8S9, 

fljem.     See  Gen.  31, 28-32,     The  Arabic  a  Mioilar  explanation  wna  insarted  without 

uiune  Bit  ea-Sebs'  signifiea  "  Well  of  the  my  knowledge. 

Seven,"  and  alao  "  Well  of  the  Uon." —         "  Onomast.  ait.  Bernaife.  Euseb.  «iS,ii5) 

Some  writers  have  regarded  tlie  name  as  fis^fonj.    Jerome,  "  viona  grandis." 
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northern  eide  of  the  water-course  and  extenduig  back  ahoufc  a 
quarter  of  a  mile.  Fragments  of  pottery  are  scattered  over  the 
whole.— On  the  south  side  of  the  water-course  is  a  long  wall  of 
hewn  stone  iinder  the  hank,  extending  for  several  hundred  feet, 
apparently  intended  to  protect  the  bank  from  being  washed  away 
by  the  torrent.  Probably  gardens  or  some  important  building 
may  have  been  situated  on  the  bank  above  ;  of  which  however 
there  is  now  no  trace.  On  the  same  side  are  several  heaps  of 
stones  ;  and  the  ground  is  also  strewed  with  small  fragments  of 
pottery. 

Here  then  is  the  place  where  the  patriarchs  Abraham,  Isaac, 
and  Jacob  often  dwelt !  Here  Abraham  dog  perhaps  this  very 
well ;  and  journeyed  from  hence  with  Isaac  to  Mount  Moriah,  to 
offer  him  up  there  in  sacrifice.  From  this  place  Jacob  fled  to 
Padan-Aram,  after  acquiring  the  birthright  and  blessing  belong- 
ing to  his  brother ;  and  here  too  he  sacrificed  to  the  Lord  on 
setting  off  to  meet  his  son  J(weph  in  Egypt.  Here  Samuel  made 
his  sons  judges ;  and  from  here  Elijah  wandered  out  into  the 
southern  desert,  and  sat  down  under  a  shrub  of  Ketem,  just  as 
our  Arabs  sat  down  under  it  every  day  and  every  night.  Here 
was  the  border  of  Palestine  proper,  which  extended  from  Dan  to 
Beersheha.'  Over  these  sweUing  hills  the  flocks  of  the  patriarchs 
once  roved  by  thousands  ;  where  now  we  found  only  a  few  camels, 
asses,  and  goats ! 

Beersheba  is  last  mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament,  as  one  of 
the  places  to  wliich  the  Jews  returned  after  the  exile.*  The 
name  does  not  occur  in  the  New  Testament ;  nor  is  it  referred  to 
as  then  existing  by  any  writer  earlier  than  Eusebius  and  Jerome 
in  the  fourth  century.  They  describe  it  m  a  large  vill^e  with  a 
Eoman  garrison.'  It  is  found  as  an  episcopal  city  in  the  early 
ecclesiastical  and  other  Notitite  referring  to  the  centuries  before 
and  after  the  Muhammedan  conquests  ;'  but  none  of  its  bishops 
are  anywhere  mentioned.  Its  site  was  in  like  manner  long  for- 
gotten ;  and  the  crusaders  assigned  this  name  to  the  place  now 
called  Beit  Jibrin,  Ijing  between  Hebron  and  Askelon.'  Abont 
the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century,  Sir  John  Maundeville  and 
also  Ludolf  de  Suchem  and  William  de  Baldensel  passed  on  this 
route  from  Sinai  to  Hebron  and  Jerusalem ;  and  all  of  them 
mention  here  Beersheba.  The  two  latter  say  it  was  then  unin- 
habited ;  but  some  of  the  churches  were  still  standing.  From 
this  time  onward  for  five  centuries,  it  has  again  remained  until 

'  See  Gen.  31,  31  sq.     22, 19.     36,38.  Indeed  mentions   n  Bereabee  ttraoag  tbe 

28,  10.     46,  1.     1  Sam.  8,  2.     1  Kings  towns   which   he   fortified ;    but  this  waa 

19,  8,     3  Sam.  IT,  11.     Compare  in  gen-  in  Galilee,     B.  J.  2.  20.  6.     Vit.  37. 
era!,  Reland's  Palasat.  p.  630.  '  iieland'a  Pal,  pp.  215,  217,  323,  229. 

'  Neil.  11,  27.  30.  "  Will  Tjr.  14,  33, 

'  Onom^t.    Brt.    Bersabee. — Joaeplias 
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thia  day  apparently  unviaited  and  unknown  ;  except  the  sKght 
notice  which  Seetzen  obtained  respecting  it  from  the  Arabs,' 

We  remained  nearly  an  hour  upon  this  interesting  spot ; 
where  all  that  is  now  to  be  seen,  lies  within  a  very  narrow  com- 
pass. Meantime  several  flocks  of  goats  came  up  for  water  ;  or 
perhaps  because  their  keepers  wished  to  get  a  nearer  view  of  the 
strangers.  After  some  chaffering,  we  bought  a  kid  for  our  Arabs ; 
intending  to  give  them  a  good  supper,  inasmuch  as  we  were  ap- 
proachiag  the  end  of  our  journey.  We  set  off  again  at  3,35,  on 
a  course  northeast,  the  path  gradually  ascending  over  an  open 
tract,  which  in  ordinary  seasons  must  be  a  fine  grazing  country, 
'Not  a  precipice,  not  a  tree,  was  to  be  seen  ;  nothing  but  grassy 
hills.  At  4.25  we  passed  the  site  of  a  village,  the  stone  houses 
of  which  had  been  thrown  down  to  the  very  foundation.  We 
could  learn  no  name.  Ten  minutes  later  we  encamped  in  this 
open  tract,  for  the  first  time  on  grass,  or  rather  what  had  once 
been  grass ;  for  it  was  now  parched  and  brown.  Yet  it  was 
something  better  than  the  desert ;  where  hitherto  the  floor  of  our 
tent  had  always  been  the  naked  sand  or  gravel. 

Our  Arabs  quickly  slaughtered  the  poor  goat ;  and  the  dif- 
ferent portions  were  speedily  in  the  process  of  cooking  at  difierent 
fires.  This  time  they  had  no  guests,  bidden  or  unbidden,  to 
interrupt  the  full  enjoyment  of  their  savoury  repast.  Such  pro- 
bably in  kind  was  the  "  savoury  meat "  which  Isaac  loved  ;  and 
with  which,  in  this  very  neighbourhood,  Jacob  enticed  from  bim 
the  blessing  intended  for  his  elder  brother.^  Our  Haweity  guide 
had  brought  along  his  family,  with  two  or  three  camels  ;  and  to 
them  the  offals  of  the  kid  were  abandoned.  I  looked  in  upon 
this  feast ;  and  found  the  women  boiling  the  stomach  and  en- 
trails, which  they  had  merely  cleaned  by  stripping  them  with  the 
hand,  without  washing  ;  while  the  head  unskinned  and  unopened, 
was  roasting  underneath  in  the  embers  of  a  fire  made  chiefly  of 
camels'  dung.  With  such  a  meal  our  Tawarah  would  hardly 
have  been  content.  Indeed  all  the  Bedawin  we  had  yet  met 
with  out  of  the  peninsula,  the  'Amran,  the  HaiwSt,  the  Haweit^t, 
and  the  Tiyahah,  were  obviously  upon  a  lower  scale  of  civiliza- 
tion than  the  Tawarah  ;  and  seemed  little  if  any  forther  removed 
from  savage  life,  than  the  red  man  of  the  American  wilds. 

'  Zaih'i  Monatt  Correep.  XVII.  143.  towards  the  Bontli.    TLia  is  a  striking  in- 

At  the  time  of  our  yisit  I  was  under  the  BtBiiee  qi  their  looee  and  yngne  manner  of 

impression,  tlmt  Seet^n  liad  himself  b«en  specifying  distaQces  and  bearings  not  deli- 

at  Beersheba.    Bnt  he  went  from  Hebron  niwiy  known  to  them.    We  foand  the  dis- 

£i^  to  ths  Ticimtjr  of  Gaza ;  and  thence  tance  from  Beerslieba  to  Hebron  t«  1>e  a 

direct  to  Sinid  ;  and  only  epeake  of  tiie  good  12  hours  wifli  camels ;  equivalent  to 

wells    of  Bir  ea-Seba'    as  being   several  nearly  25  tt.  M.  or  mors  than  30  Roman 

ioars  E.  N.  E.  of  the  spot  where  !ie  then  milifi,  on   a.  general  course  N.  E.  by  E. 

was. — EuBflbiiis  and  Jerome  place  Bear-  Compare  Reland's  Pal.  p.  471  aq. 
aheba  at  twenty 'Bfima'a  miles  fVora  Hebron         '  Gen.  37,  9  sq. 
i.  303,  304 
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Oiir  guide  of  the  Ha-weit4t  was  from  the  country  east  of  the 
gulf  of  'Akahah  and  north  of  the  Haj  route.  Like  so  many 
others  of  hia  tribe,  he  had  been  driven  out  by  the  drought ;  and 
had  wandered  off  hither  to  the  south  of  Syria  in  search  of  pas- 
ture. We  afterwards  found  similar  wanderers  in  the  district 
around  Wady  Miiaa.  He  said  that  in  his  country  there  were 
many  ruined  towns,  which  had  never  yet  been  "  written  down." 
His  tribe  have  no  horses  ;  not  one  of  them,  not  even  the  Sheikh, 
can  read  ;  nor  did  he  know  of  any  Eedawy  who  could.  When 
the  Haweitat  of  that  region  receive  letters,  they  apply  to  the 
Arabs  SUdhr,  "townsmen,"  of  MuweJlih  to  have  them  read. 
These  Haweitdt  are  at  enmity  with  the  Arabs  of  Khaibar. — 
This  guide,  as  well  as  our  other  Arabs,  called  the  wind  we  had 
yesterday  Skurhtyek,  an  east  wind,  although  it  blew  from  the 
south.'  The  Simoom,  they  said,  differs  from  it  only  in  its  greater 
heat ;  the  haac  and  sand  and  discoloration  of  the  air  being  alike 
in  both.  Should  it  overtake  a  traveller  without  water,  it  may 
in  certain  circumstances  prove  fatal  to  him.  He  needs  water 
not  only  to  drink ;  but  it  is  well  to  wash  the  skin.  The  Simoom, 
they  said,  prevails  only  during  the  season  when  the  Khamsin 
blows  in  Egypt.     This  is  during  the  months  of  April  and  May.' 

Friday,  AprU  13th.  We  started  at  5.25,  and  in  five  minutes 
crossed  a  track  leading  off  N.  by  W.  to  the  well  of  Khuwei- 
lifeh,  situated  in  a  Wady  of  the  same  name  on  the  road  from 
Hebron  by  Dhoheriyeh  to  Gaza.  It  was  described  to  us  as 
similar  to  the  smaller  well  at  Bir  es-Seha'.'  Fifteen  minutes 
more  brought  us  out  upon  a  wide  open  grassy  plain,  suffering 
greatly  indeed  from  drought,  but  in  which  many  fields  of  wheat 
were  scattered,  looking  beautifully  in  their  vesture  of  bright 
green.  The  ground  too  was  in  many  places  decked  with  flowers ; 
among  them  were  an  abundance  of  low  scarlet  poppies.  The 
morning  was  lovely  ;  the  aky  perfectly  serene,  with  a  refreshing 
breeze  from  the  southwest ;  the  air  full  of  the  sweet  carols  of 
birds.  Thus  we  spent  our  first  morning  in  Palestine.  It  was  a 
delightful  entrance  to  the  Promised  Land. 

The  plain  over  which  we  now  travelled  on  a  course  N.  B, 
by  E.  has  an  undulating  surface,  and  extends  very  far  towards 
the  southeast.  No  shrubs  nor  trees  were  visible  ;  nothing  hut 
grass  and  flowers  and  green  fields.  It  reminded  me  of  the  vast 
plains  of  northern  Germany.  On  the  east  and  north  were  hiUa 
and  ridges,  the  beginning  of  the  mountains  of  Judah,  forming  an 
angle  in  the  northeast  towards  which  our  course  led.  The  plain 
was  much  cut  up  by  deep  guhies  with  precipitous  banks,  mostly 

'  This  name  Shfirkiyeh  suggests  an  ob-        '  Lime's  Mod.  Egypt,  I.  pp.  3,  3. 
vions  etymology  of  the  Ila^n  word  Si-        '  See  more  MBpeoHng  this  well  nndec 
roiico.  date  of  June  7tii. 

i.  305,  306 
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tuaniug  towarda  the  left,  worn  by  the  wintry  torrents.  At  6.10 
a  track  went  off  to  the  left  towarda  the  north  to  a  place,  where 
the  Bedawin  have  their  magazmea  of  grain,  called  Hfittar  el- 
LiSkiyeh.  Ahout  7  o'clock  we  crossed  a  Wady  running  north- 
westerly through  the  plain  ;  it  was  said  to  he  the  Khuweilifeh, 
which  after  passing  the  well  of  that  name,  benda  rovmd  to  join 
the  Wady  Seba'.  We  had  however  some  doubt  as  to  the  cor- 
rectness of  this  information. 

Ten  minutes  later  we  crossed  the  road  leading  from  G-aza  to 
Wady  Mflsa  and  Ma'^n.  According  to  our  Haweity  guide,  it 
unites  with  the  road  from  Hebron  at  or  near  a  well  called  el- 
Milh,  and  then  divides  and  descends  to  the  'Arabah  by  two  passes 
caUcd  el-Gharib  and  er-Rakib.  We  learned  more  of  this  road 
at  a  later  period  ;  but  heard  nothing  furt,her  of  this  latter  pa^.' 
As  we  advanced,  the  hilla  from  the  northwest  approached  more 
and  more  to  meet  those  upon  the  east ;  and  a  small  Wady  was 
visiMe  descending  from  the  angle.  At  8.20  a  path  went  off  to 
the  right,  which  was  said  to  lead  to  a  village  in  the  mountains. 
At  three  (juartere  past  eight,  the  plain  terminated  ;  we  began 
to  get  among  the  bills,  and  entered  the  Wady  above  mentioned, 
which  our  Arabs  chose  to  call  Wady  el-Khuhl ;  but  whether  for 
any  other  reason  than  because  it  was  leading  us  towards  el- 
KhuBl  or  Hebron,  is  doubtful.  In  this  valley  were  fields  of 
grain ;  and  half  an  hour  after  entering  it,  we  found  a  man  plough- 
ing with  two  heifers  in  order  to  sow  miUet,  His  plough  was  very 
simple,  and  by  English  and  American  farmers  would  be  called 
rude.  Yet  it  did  its  work  well,  and  was  of  a  much  lighter  and 
better  construction  than  the  coarse  plough  of  Egypt.  The  an- 
cient form  is  not  improbably  still  preserved. 

We  now  began  to  ascend  more  rapidly  ;  the  limestone  hills 
on  each  side  became  rocky  and  higher,  and  were  green  with  grass ; 
while  low  trees  were  occasionally  scattered  over  them.  Among 
these  the  Butm,  Pistada  Terehinthus  of  Linnteus,  the  Tere- 
binth of  the  Old  Testament,  was  the  most  frequent.  We  noticed 
here  red  clover  growing  wild  along  our  path.  At  9f  o'clock  we 
reached  the  head  of  the  valley,  and  came  out  upon  a  ridge,  from 
which  a  very  steep  descent  brought  us  to  the  bottom  of  another 
deep  and  narrow  Wady  coming  down  from  the  northeast.  This 
latter  here  turned  short  towards  the  southeast.  We  could  learn 
neither  its  name,  nor  in  what  direction  its  waters  were  ultimately 
carried  off ;  but  we  afterwards  found,  that  it  joins  the  great  val- 
ley which  paF«es  down  further  east  from  near  Hebron  to  Wady 
es-Seba'.  Our  path  now  followed  up  this  Wady,  still  on  a 
general  course  N.  E.  by  E,  It  is  quite  narrow  and  winds 
much  among  the  hills  ;  so  that  it  seemed  to  bo  almost  inter- 

'  See  mider  dahi  of  June  23  and  3d. 
i.  30G,  307 
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minable.  The  sides  were  rocky,  but  clothed  ■with  grass  and  the 
shrub  Bellan,  a  sort  of  furze.  Here  we  mefc  several  wild  savage- 
looking  Arabs ;  and  further  on,  a  man  on  horseback,  the  first  we 
had  seen  since  leaving  Egypt,  He  was  on  a  sleek  mare,  which 
brought  him  rapidly  down  the  steep  rocky  side  of  one  of  the 
hills.  The  bottom  of  the  valley  in  its  steeper  parts  was  formerly 
laid  off  into  terraces,  ofwhich  the  massive  walls  still  remain  ;  but 
nothing  more.  After  some  time  flocks  of  sheep  and  goats  mingled 
together  were  seen  feeding  on  the  hills  ;  and  we  fell  in  with  other 
flocks  consisting  of  young  kids  alone.  Not  long  after,  we  came 
upon  herds  of  neat  cattle  and  donkeys  grazing ;  and  at  length, 
at  a  quarter  past  11  o'clock,  got  sight  of  the  village  of  edh- 
Dhoheriych  on  the  summit  of  a  lull  terminating  the  Wady,  the 
head  of  which  here  opens  out  into  a  green  basin.  This  and  the 
hills  around  were  covered  with  flocks  and  neat  cattle  in  the  an- 
cient patriarchal  style,  with  many  horses,  asses,  and  camels,  all 
in  iine  order ;  and  affording  to  us  a  most  pleasing  prospect,  after 
having  been  for  thirty  days  confined  to  the  dreary  nakedness  of 
the  desert.     We  reached  Dhoheriyeh  at  11.35. 

Our  Tawarah  Arabs  had  always  said,  that  they  could  take 
us  only  as  far  as  to  this  village,  the  first  on  this  road  within  the 
borders  of  Syria.  They  had  represented  it  too  as  being  very  near 
to  Hebron.  The  Bedawin  never  bring  travellers  or  loads  further 
than  this  point  ;  as  the  inhabitants,  living  on  the  great  road 
from  Hebron  to  G-aza  and  Egypt,  have  the  monopoly  of  trans- 
porting all  goods  and  passengers  that  come  by  way  of  the  desert. 
Our  first  object  therefore  was  to  obtain  the  means  of  proceeding 
without  delay  to  Hebron ;  the  day  being  not  yet  half  spent. 
We  sought  for  the  Sheikh  of  the  vUlage,  but  he  was  absent. 
The  person  who  acted  for  him,  we  found  sitting  with  a  number 
of  the  inhabitants.  He  informed  us  that  we  could  obtain  no 
animals  until  the  nest  day  ;  when  they  would  engage  to  take  ua 
through  to  Jerasalem.  To  all  our  pressing  sohcitations  to  he 
sent  forward  immediately,  they  turned  a  deaf  ear ;  probably  be- 
cause they  did  not  wish  to  stop  for  the  night  with  us  at  Hebron ; 
but  they  said  our  Arabs  might  go  on  with  us,  if  they  would. 
This  we  then  proposed  ;  but  the  Tawarah  said  they  were  strangers 
here,  and  feared  that  if  they  went  to  Hebron  their  camels  would 
be  pressed  for  the  service  of  the  government ;  a  thing  not  at  all 
unusual,  as  we  knew.  We  now  tried  to  ascertain  the  distance 
to  Hebron  ;  thinking  wo  could  perhaps  send  one  of  our  servants 
thither  and  obtain  animals.  Some  said  it  was  three,  some  four, 
and  some  five  hours  distant ;  nor  was  it  till  we  had  actually 
travelled  over  the  ground  ourselves,  that  we  arrived  at  any 
certainty ;  and  then  wc  found  the  largest  estimate  correct.— 
Under  all  the  circumstances,  much  as  we  wished  to  get  on,  we 
Vol.  I.— 18*  i.  '"'«  309 
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felt  compelled  to  have  the  camela  uuloadcd,  and  tlie  tent  pitched. 
This  was  done  for  the  first  time  on  green  grass,  and  among  olive 
trees,  in  the  basin  just  helow  the  Tillage  on  the  southeast.  Our 
intention  was  to  pay  off  and  dismiss  our  Tawarah ;  and  then,  if 
possible,  obtain  animals  from  Hebron. 

We  found  no  difficulty  in  satisfying  all  our  Arabs,  whose 
camels  had  brought  loads  from  the  convent ;  but  an  unexpected 
question  arose  in  the  case  of  TuweUeb.  We  had  regarded  him 
merely  as  taking  the  place  of  Besharah,  as  head  of  the  party 
and  guide ;  which,  according  to  the  express  stipulation  of  our 
contract,  he  was  to  do  without  additional  expense  to  us,  except 
such  slight  presents  as  we  might  choose  to  give  him.  I  have 
already  mentioned,  that  he  had  brought  with  him  two  extra 
camels,  apparently  for  himself  and  children ;  one  of  which  had 
been  taken  into  our  service  at  'Akabah,  instead  of  a  camel  which 
had  died  by  the  way.  But  his  views,  it  seems,  in  entering  upon 
the  journey,  had  been  different  from  ours ;  and  BeshSrah  had 
told  him,  that  we  would  take  him  aa  Sheikh  of  the  party,  and 
pay  him  the  hire  of  a  dromedary  for  himself ;  or  rather,  would 
make  him  an  ecLuivalent  and  generous  present.  Thus  the  ani- 
mal, which  all  along  upon  the  journey  had  been  nothing  more 
than  a  broken  down  camel,  was  now  suddenly  transformed  into 
the  dromedary  of  a  Sheikh.  We  had  already  paid  him  enough, 
as  we  supposed ;  but  this  was  a  higher  claim,  touching  his 
honour  as  a  Sheikh  and  as  a  Bedawy.  He  had  been  understood 
to  come  as  the  Sheikh  of  our  party ;  he  had  consented  that  his 
dromedary  should  bear  a  burden  for  our  accommodation ;  and 
now  both  he  and  his  dromedary  would  be  forever  degraded  in  the 
eyes  of  his  tribe,  unle^  we  made  him  a  fitting  present  for  a 
Sheikh.  To  all  this  we  had  nothing  to  reply,  except  the  words 
of  our  contract,  which  he  could  not  read.  We  cut  the  matter 
short  at  last,  by  giving  him  our  old  pistols,  which  he  had  usually 
paraded  in  his  girdle  on  the  way,  and  which  we  had  bought  for 
a  trifle  in  Cairo.  With  this  present  he  seemed  highly  gratified. 
But  we  were  not  sure,  that  he  did  not  immediately  sell  the 
pistols  in  the  village  ;  where  fire-arms  were  sought  with  avidity, 
in  consequence  of  the  disarming  of  the  people  by  the  Egyptian 
government. 

We  had  on  the  whole  been  much  pleased  with  TuweUeb ; 
although,  as  I  have  already  remarked,  he  had  seen  his  best  days, 
and  for  much  of  the  time  had  been  quite  unwell.  He  was  uni- 
formly kind,  patient,  accommodating,  and  faithful ;  and  until 
now  had  shown  himself  less  a  beggar  than  his  companions.  He 
gave  us  hia  adieu  by  repeatedly  kissing  each  on  both  cheeks,  in 
addition  to  the  usual  kiss  of  the  band.  We  parted  with  our 
Tawarala  Arabs  with  regret  and  with  the  kindest  feelings.     For 
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thirty  days  they  had  now  been  our  companions  and  guides 
through  the  desert ;  and  not  the  slightest  difficulty  had  arisen 
between  us.  On  the  contrary,  they  had  done  all  in  their  power 
to  lighten  the  toils  of  our  journey,  and  protect  us  from  discom- 
forts by  the  way.  In  all  our  subsequent  journeyings,  we  found 
no  guides  so  feithful  and  devoted. 

By  this  time  it  was  too  late  to  think  of  reaching  Hebron. 
We  therefore  sent  and  engaged  camels  for  Jerusalem,  to  take  us 
and  our  luggage  at  midnight,  and  reach  the  Holy  City  before 
the  next  evening.  ■  The  journey  through  the  desert  had  made 
such  inroads  upon  our  stores,  that  the  Sheikh  of  the  camels  re- 
quited us  to  take  only  eis,  instead  of  the  nine  which  had  brought 
Tis  thus  far.  They  were  however  much  larger  and  stouter  than 
those  of  the  Eedawin. 

The  village  of  Dhoheriyeh  lies  high,  and  is  visible  from  a 
great  distance  in  every  direction.  It  is  a  rude  assemblage  of 
stone  hovels ;  many  of  which  are  half  under  ground,  and  others 
broken  down.  A  castle  or  fortress  apparently  once  stood  here; 
the  remains  of  a  square  tower  are  still  to  be  seen,  now  used  as  a 
dweUing ;  and  the  doorways  of  many  hovels  are  of  hewn  stone 
with  arches.  It  would  seem  to  have  been  one  of  the  line  of 
small  fortresses,  which  apparently  once  existed  all  along  the 
southern  border  of  Palestine.  The  village  contains,  according 
to  the  government  census,  one  hundred  full  grown  men ;  of 
whom  thirty-eight  had  been  taken  at  three  separate  times  for  the 
Egyptian  army.  Though  half  in  ruins,  it  is  yet  rich  in  flocks 
and  hei-ds,  and  has  at  least  a  hundred  camels.  The  inhabitants 
are  HQdhr,  or  townsmen ;  and  belong  to  the  party  called  Keis. 
Most  of  the  villagers  in  this  quarter  are  of  this  party ;  as  well 
as  some  of  the  Bedawin. 

The  country  around  looks  barren ;  the  limestone  rocks  come 
out  in  large  blocks  and  mt^ses  upon  the  sides  and  tops  of  the 
hills  ;  and  give  a  whitish  cast  to  the  whole  landscape.  No  trees 
were  visible ;  nor  any  fields  of  grain,  except  in  the  bottoms  of 
the  narrow  valleys.  Indeed  the  Eispect  of  the  whole  region  was 
stem  and  dreary.  Yet  it  must  be  a  fine  grazing  country ;  as  is 
proved  by  the  ftit  and  sleek  condition  of  the  herds  and  flocks ; 
and  by  its  having  been,  from  the  days  of  Abraham  onward,  a 
place  of  resort  for  nomadic  hei-dsmen. 

Towards  evening  we  went  to  the  top  of  a  hill  just  east  of  our 
tent ;  but  could  see  nothing  all  around  save  rocky  hills  and  swells. 
On  one  of  these  in  the  direction  E.  by  S.  was  a  ruined  castle ; 
which  proved  to  be  Semli'a,  on  the  road  from  Wady  Milsa  to 
Hebron.  In  its  immediate  vicinity,  the  Arabs  said  there  were 
two  other  like  ruins ;  one  called  'Attir,  and  the  other  Husn  el- 
Grhurab.     Of  the  latter  we  heard  no  more ;  but  saw  the  foi-mer 
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place  as  we  afterwards  returned  from  Wady  Musa  through 
Bem-fi'a. 

During  the  evening  we  lay  down  and  slept.  At  the  rising  of 
the  moon,  about  10  o'clock,  the  camela  came,  and  we  fixed  the 
time  for  loading  at  half  past  twelve ;  not  wishing  to  reaeh  He- 
bron before  day.  They  aU,  camels  and  meoj  lay  down  upon  the 
ground,  and  were  soon  in  deep  sleep.  My  companions  also  lay 
down ;  while  I  sat  up  alone  to  watch  during  the  few  hours  that 
yet  remained, 

Saturday,  April  lAth.  Half  an  hour ,  after  midnight  we 
mustered  again,  and  set  to  work  on  the  luggage ;  but  such  was 
the  inefficiency  and  stupidity  of  our  new  camel  drivers,  that 
nearly  two  hours  elapsed,  before  wo  could  mount.  One  camel 
proved  refractory  and  refused  its  load ;  and  another  had  to  he 
brought  from  the  village  in  its  stead.  We  started  at  length  at 
2J  o'clock ;  but  in  descending  the  long  and  steep  hiU  from  the 
village,  we  were  delayed  nearly  three  quarters  of  an  hour  by  the 
necessity  of  repacking  one  of  the  loadK  ;  and  thia  with  various 
other  hindrances,  caused  us  to  lose  not  less  than  an  hour  upon 
the  way.  The  course  from  Dhoheriych  to  Hebron,  as  we  after- 
wards found  by  observation,  is  N.  54°  E.  The  hill  we  first  de- 
scended is  very  steep  and  rocky ;  and  the  path  winds  down 
among  the  stones.  It  brought  us  to  the  bottom  of  a  deep  valley, 
running  towards  the  right,  probably  to  the  great  "Wady  which 
drains  the  region  around  Hebron.  The  road  continued  to  wind 
among  valleys  and  over  hills ;  but  the  darkness  prevented  us 
from  observing  much  of  the  country.  The  hills,  we  could  see, 
began  to  be  covered  with  shrubs ;  and  these  increased  as  we  ad- 
vanced, and  were  intermingled  with  evergreen  or  prickly  oaks, 
arbutus,  and  other  dwarf  trees  and  bushes.  At  half  past  five 
there  was  a  spring  of  living  water ;  the  first  we  had  seen. 

As  the  sun  rose  we  heard  upon  the  left  the  bleating  of  flocks 
and  the  crowing  of  cocks,  as  if  from  a  village.  On  inc[uiring, 
we  were  told  that  there  was  none ;  but  a  company  of  peasants 
were  living  there  in  caves,  pasturing  their  flocks.  In  summer, 
it  was  said,  a  large  portion  of  the  peasantry  leave  their  villages, 
and  dweU  in  caves  or  ruins,  in  order  to  be  nearer  to  their  flocks 
and  fields.  At  6.10  there  was  another  fountain  with  a  square 
reservoir  below  it  on  the  right ;  and  ten  minutes  further  on,  a 
running  brook,  the  first  wo  had  seen  since  leaving  the  Nile. 
This  was  in  a  Wady  called  ed-Dilbeh,  nmning  off  to  the  right, 
and  partially  cultivated.  Near  by  was  the  site  of  a  ruined 
village,  called  ed-Daumeh. 

The  camels  we  now  had,  were  huge,  fat,  and  powerful,  each 
stronger  than  any  two  of  our  former  Bedawin  animals.  At  the 
same  time  they  were  harder  in  their  gait,  treading  more  firmly, 
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from  being  accustomed  to  carry  only  bnrdens  aud  not  to  travel 
as  dromedaries.  Two  of  the  owners  had  started  with  ns ;  but 
Goon  abandoned  us  under  the  pretext  of  speedily  returning, 
leaving  us  and  their  animals  to  the  care  of  two  ordinary  camel 
drivers  and  a  young  Nubian  slave,  who  all  knew  nothing  of  the 
country  except  what  lay  just  upon  the  road.  As  we  advanced, 
the  hills  were  more  thickly  clothed  with  bushes,  and  covered 
with  great  quantities  of  the  Za'ter,  a  species  of  thyme,  scented 
almost  like  balm,  and  used  in  cooking.  At  7.20  we  left  the 
direct  road  to  Jerusalem,  which  passes  on  the  left  of  Hebron, 
and  turned  somewhat  more  to  the  right.  Crossing  a  ridge  we 
came  at  a  quarter  before  8  o'clock  to  a  little  valley  with  rnany 
olive  trees  and  enclosed  vineyards,  indicating  our  approach  to  a 
land  of  higher  cultivation.  The  region  around  Hebron  abounds 
with  vineyards,  and  the  grapes  are  the  finest  in  Palestine. 
Each  vineyard  has  a  small  house  or  tower  of  stone,  which  serves 
for  a  keeper's  lodge ;  and,  during  the  vintage,  we  were  told 
that  the  inhabitants  of  Hebron  go  out  and  dwell  in  these  houses, 
and  the  town  is  almost  deserted.  In  this  little  valley  every 
thing  looked  thrifty ;  and  round  about  were  large  flocks  of  sheep 
and  goats,  all  in  good  condition. 

Ascending  gradually  another  ridge,  we  at  length  from  its 
top  saw  Hebron,  now  called  el-Khvilil,  below  us  in  a  deep  narrow 
valley  running  from  N.  N.  W.  to  8.  S.  E.  into  the  great  Wady 
which  flow^  off  to  Wady  es-Seba'.  The  spot  where  we  were, 
affords  one  of  the  best  views  of  the  place.  The  town  lies  low 
down  on  the  sloping  sides  of  this  valley,  chiefly  on  the  eastern ; 
but  in  the  southern  part  extends  across  also  to  the  western  side. 
,  The  houses  are  all  of  stone,  high  and  weU  buOt,  with  windows 
and  flat  roofs  ;  and  on  these  roofs  small  domes,  sometimes  two 
or  three  to  each  house ;  a  mode  of  building  apparently  peculiar 
to  Judea,  for  I  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  it  further  north 
than  Ndbulue.  This  gave  to  the  city  in  our  eyes  a  new  and 
rather  string  aspect ;  and  the  whole  appearance  was  much 
better  than  I  had  anticipated.  We  descended  from  the  west 
into  the  valley  by  a  very  rocky  path ;  and  halted  at  8}  o'clock 
on  the  green  slope  overagainst  the  northern  part  of  the  town; 
which  is  partly  occupied  as  a  cemetery.  We  had  thus  found 
the  distance  from  fihoheriyeh  to  Hebron  to  be  five  hours  of 
travel. 

We  had  now  reached  a  moat  interesting  point  in  our  journey. 
The  town  before  us  was  one  of  the  most  ancient  still  existing 
cities  mentioned  in  the  Scriptures,  or  perhaps  in  the  records  of 
the  world.'  Here  Abraham  and  the  other  patriarchs  dwelt  and 
communed  with  God ;  and  in  this  vicinity  they  and  their  wives 
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were  buried.  Here  too  had  been  for  seven  years  the  royal  resi- 
dence of  David ;  and  before  as  was  the  pool  in  Hebron,  over 
which  he  hanged  up  the  murderers  of  his  rival  Ishbosbeth."-  In 
Hebron  too  he  probably  composed  many  of  his  Psalms,  which 
yet  thrill  through  the  80ul  and  lift  it  up  to  God.  Our  minds 
were  deeply  aifected  by  all  these  associations,  and  we  would  fain 
have  devoted  the  day  to  a  closer  examination  of  the  place.  But 
the  strong  desire  we  felt  of  reaching  Jerusalem  before  night, 
and  thus  closing  our  long  and  wearisome  journey  ;  together  with 
the  expectation  we  cherished  of  revisiting  Hebron  at  a  later 
time ;  induced  us  to  forego  all  other  considerations,  and  press 
forward  as  soon  as  possible  to  Jerusalem.  Nearly  six  weeks 
afterwards  we  spent  several  days  in  Hebron ;  and  I  therefore 
defer  a  fuUer  account  of  the  city  and  its  neighbourhood  until  that 
time.' 

Taking  a  hasty  ramble  through  the  streets  of  Hebron,  we 
were  again  upon  our  way  at  9^  o'clock,  after  a  stop  of  a  single 
hour.  The  road  to  Jerusalem  is  rough  and  mountainous,  but 
very  direct ;  the  general  course  being  between  N.  B.  by  N.  and 
N.  N.  E.  As  we  issued  from  the  town,  the  path  for  a  short  dis- 
tance was  full  of  mud  and  puddles  from  a  spring  near  by ;  and 
to  US,  coming  out  of  the  desert,  this  was  quite  a  refreshing  sight. 
The  road  leads  up  the  valley  for  a  short  time ;  and  then  up  a 
branch  coming  from  the  northeast.  The  path  is  here  paved ;  or 
rather  laid  unevenly  with  largo  stones,  in  the  manner  of  a  Swiss 
mountain  road.  It  passes  between  the  walls  of  vineyards  and 
olive  yards ;  the  former  chiefly  in  the  vaUey,  and  the  latter  on 
the  slopes  of  the  hills,  which  are  in  many  parts  built  up  in  ter- 
races. These  vineyards  are  very  iine,  and  produce  the  largest 
and  best  grapes  in  all  the  country.  This  valley  is  generally 
assumed  to  he  the  Eshcol  of  the  Old  Testament,  whence  the 
spies  brought  back  the  cluster  of  grapes  to  Kadesh ;  and  ap- 
parently not  without  reason.  The  character  of  its  fruit  stm 
corresponds  to  its  ancient  celebrity;  and  pome^lanates  and 
figs,  as  well  as  apricots,  quinces,  and  the  like,  still  grow  there  in 
abundance.' 

This  road  bears  every  mark  of  having  always  been  a  great 
highway  between  Hebron  and  Jerusalem,  It  is  direct ;  and  in 
many  parts  artificially  made,  evidently  in  times  of  old.  But 
wheels  probably  neper  passed  here ;   the  hiUs  are  too  sharp  and 

'  3  Sam,  4,  12.  Aner,  Eshcol,  mid  Mamre.     Now  HJamra 

'  See  under  May  3*  and  25.  gavB  hii  name  to  the  terebinth  near  He- 

'  Num.  18,  23.    The  atuafcn  of  Esh-  bron,  by  which  Abraham  dwelt  (Gen.  13, 

col  is  not  specified  in  thia  passage.     But  18) ;  and  in  hke  manner,  the  name  of  the 

iu  Gen.  14,  24  we  are  told  that  Abraham  valley  was  not  improbably  derived  &om 

in  Lis  puranit  of  the  four  kings  from  He-  that  of  Ms  companion  Eficol. 
bron,    ims    occompaniod    by   his   friends 
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steep,  and  tlie  surfiice  of  the  ground  too  thicMy  strewn  with 
rocke,  to  admit  of  the  poseihility  of  vehicles  being  used  in  thia 
mountainoua  region,  without  the  toilsome  conetmction  of  arti- 
ficial roada,  such  as  never  yet  existed  here.  Indeed  we  nowhere 
read  of  wheeled  carriages  in  connection  ivith  the  country  south 
of  Jerusalem ;  except  where  Joseph  is  said  to  have  sent  wagons 
to  bring  down  his  father  Jacob  into  Egypt.  These  came  to 
Hebron;  and  Jacob  travelled  with  them  thence  to  Eeereheba,' 
We  had  this  circumstance  in  mind  on  our  journey  from  Beei- 
sheba  to  Hebron ;  and  long  before  reaching  Dhoheriyeh,  we 
were  convinced,  that  waggons  for  the  patriarch  could  not  have 
passed  by  that  route.  Still,  by  taking  a  more  circuitous  course 
■up  the  great  Wady  el-KhOlil,  more  to  the  right,  they  might 
probably  reach  Hebron  through  the  valleys  without  great  diffi- 
culty. 

In  about  three  quarters  of  an  hour  we  came  to  the  head  of 
the  valley ;  the  vineyards  ceased  ;  we  came  out  upon  an  open 
tract,  having  on  our  left  at  10  o'clock  the  ruins  of  a  vUkge 
once  inhabited  by  Christians,  now  called  Khurbet  el-Nfisarah. 
The  inhabitants,  it  was  said,  wore  massacred  by  the  Muslims ; 
and  now  there  are  no  Christians  in  all  the  province  of  Hebron, 

At  one  hour  from  Hebron  a  blind  path  went  off  to  the  right 
at  right  angles,  leading  to  TekiVa ;  and  on  it,  about  five  min- 
utes' wait  from  our  road,  are  the  foundations  of  an  immense 
building,  which  excited  our  curiosity.  "We  ran  thither  on  foot, 
leaving  our  beasts  to  proceed  slowly  ;  and  found  the  substruc- 
tions of  an  edifice,  which  would  seem  to  have  been  commenced 
on  a  lat^  scale,  but  never  completed.  They  consist  of  two 
waUa  apparently  of  a  large  enclosure ;  one  feeing  towards  the 
southwest,  two  hundred  feet  long ;  and  the  other  at  right  angles 
facing  northwest  one  hundred  and  sixty  feet  long,  with  a  space 
left  in  the  middle  of  it  as  if  for  a  portal.  There  are  only  two 
course  of  hewn  stones  above  ground,  each  three  feet  four  inches 
high  ;  one  of  the  stones  measured  fifteen  and  a  half  feet  long  by 
three  and  one  third  feet  thick.  In  the  northwest  angle  is  a  well 
or  cistern  arched  over,  but  not  deep.  There  are  no  stones  nor 
ruins  of  any  kind  lying  around,  to  mark  that  these  walls  wore 
ever  carried  higher.  It  is  difficult  to  say,  judging  merely  from 
the  renuuns  themselves,  what  could  have  been  the  object  for 
which  the  building  was  intended.  It  may  have  been  a  church ; 
though  it  does  not  lie,  like  most  ancient  churches,  in  the  direc- 
tion irom  west  to  east.  Or  it  might  possibly  have  been  begun 
as  a  fortress ;  though  there  would  seem  to  be  nothing  in  the 
vicinity  to  guard.  At  any  rate,  these  walls  cannot  have  been 
constructed  later  than  the  first  centuries  after  the  Christian  era, 
'  Gen.  15,  19.  21.  27,    46,  L 
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and  tte  size  of  the  stones  points  rather  to  an  earher  age.  The 
spot  is  called  by  the  Arahs  Bamet  el-Khttlil.  The  Jews  of 
Hehron  call  it  the  House  of  Ahraham  ;  and  regard  this  ae  the 
place  of  Ahraham's  tent  and  terebinth  at  Mamre.  May  we  not 
perhaps  suppose,  that  these  massive  walls  are  indeed  the  work 
of  Jewish  hands,  erected  here  in  ancient  days  around  the  spot 
where  the  founder  of  their  race  had  dwelt  P  On  such  a  suppo- 
Bition,  the  structure  would  have  corresponded  to  that  around  hia 
sepulchre  in  Hebron.* 

The  country  was  still  rocliy  and  uneven,  though  somewhat 
cultivated.  At  10|  o'clock  a  ruined  mosk,  called  Nehf  YUnas 
(Prophet  Jonah),  was  upon  a  long  hill  parallel  to  our  road  on 
the  right,  at  the  distance  of  half  an  hour  or  more,  looking  much 
like  the  church  of  a  New  England  village.  Around  this  mosk, 
as  we  afterwards  learned,  are  the  remains  of  walla  and  founda- 
tions, marking  an  ancient  site.  The  place  is  called  hy  the  Arabs 
HOlhUl ;  doubtless  the  ancient  Halhul,  a  city  in  the  mountains 
of  Judah,  which  Jerome  places  near  to  Hehron."  Another  road 
from  Hebron  to  Jerusalem,  which  some  of  our  friends  took  a  few 
weeks  later,  leads  hy  this  place.  We  saw  it  again  from  the  east 
on  a  subsequent  excursion  &om  Jerusalem  ;  hut  did  not  visit  it.^ 
At  some  distance  beyond  the  same  hill,  runs  the  great  valley, 
which  passing  down  southwest  to  Wady  es-Seha',  drains  the 
whole  region  around  Hehron  and  Dhoheriych. 

A  lai^e  village  was  now  visible  in  the  N,  N.  E.  at  the  dis- 
tance of  an  hotu*  or  more,  called  Beit  Ummar ;  but  we  did  not 
observe  it  afterwards.  At  11.10  there  was  on  our  left  a  ruined 
tower,  perhaps  of  the  time  of  the  crusades  ;  and  in  five  minutes 
more  we  came  to  a  fountain  on  the  right  with  a  stone  trough, 
and  with  ruins  around  as  of  a  former  church.     The  stones  are 

'  See  the  Haram  under  May  24tli.—  other  hand  places  the  terelirath  of  Mamre 

This  Jenish  tradition  aad  name  is  at  least  at  011I7  d:(  stadia  from  Heliron ;  B.  J.  i, 

as  old  as  the  cmsades ;  Benj.  of  Tod.  by  9.  7. — The  English  version  has  less  cor- 

Asher,  I.  p.  77.     Von  Troilo  also  speaks  reMj  plain  of  Mamre ;  Gen.  IS,  18.  eta. 

of  the  ^K>t  and  ^ells  as  Mamre ;  Beise^-  —-We  a^ain  YisiCed  this  Spot  in  1652 ;  aee 

b  sthi-  p  819,  Rcead.  1676.   K  the  Buppo-  Vol.  HI.  Sect.  VI,  under  May  7,  1852. 

ail            th    text  he  not  adaiisabla,  ttiese  '  Josh.  IS,  68.     Hieron.  OnomasL  art. 

rem        m  y  perhaps  be  regarded  sa  be-  Mini. 

1  ngi  g  to  tliB  chnrch  erected  by  order  of  '  It  is  also  mentioned  by  Ibn  Batata  in 

Cut    tin    near  the  supposed  place  of  the  fourteentli  centuiy  aa  the  tomb  of  Jo- 

Abral   m      terebinth ;    see    Euaeb.    ViL  nah ;  see  his  Travels  translated  by  Prof. 

C  nst   III  61-63,  and  Vale^us"  Notes  on  Lee,  Loud.  1829.  p.  20.    Niebuhr  seems 

63     B   ran.  Onomast.  art.  Arboch  and  first  to  have  heard  the  name  HdlliCl,  Rs  a 

Dry      Th    Itin.  Hieros.  in  A.  D.  333,  village  where  the  Jews  venerate  tlie  tjimb 

»ieatc9  of  this  chtu^:h  as  two  Roman  miles  of  the  prophet  Nathan  ;  Reisebeschr.  III. 

from   Hebron   towards  Jerusalem.    Ac-  p.  69.    Stbubert  visited  the  placein  1837, 

cording  to  Soaoman  it  was  15  stadia  in  the  end  makes  a  similar  report  of  the  tomb 

Bame  direction ;  Hist;  Ecc  II.  4.     Adam-  of  Nathan  and  of  ancient  walls  (  but  seems 

nanus  menSons  hare  these  walls  as  of  a  not  to  have  heard  thename  Hiilhfll.  Reira 

church  ;  lib.   II.    11.     See  generally  Ee-  II.  p.  487. 
land  Falsest,  p.  711  sq^.     Josephus  on  the 
i.  318,  319 
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Tery  large,  and  the  adjacent  rocks  hewn  away  to  a  pei'pendicular 
face.  The  place  is  called  ed-Dirweh.'  The  country  now  became 
more  open.  The  valleya  were  wider  and  apparently  fertile ;  and 
the  bills  were  covered  with  husheSj  arhutus,  and  dwarf  oats,  ex- 
hihiting  also  in  their  terraced  sides  the  traces  of  ancient  cultiva- 
tion. This  tract  seemed  to  be  full  of  partridges ;  whose  calling 
and  clucking  we  heard  on  every  side.  Crossing  a  valley  obliquely, 
we  came  at  a  quarter  past  noon  to  the  ruins  of  another  village 
called  Kuftn,"  with  olive  trees  and  tillage  around,  and  a  reservoir 
of  rain  water.  Here  we  could  see  the  road  at  some  distance 
before  us,  ascending  the  side  of  a  long  ridge.  Half  an  hour  fur- 
ther on,  there  was  another  ruined  tower  upon  our  left.  The  road 
up  the  ascent  just  mentioned,  is  artificial ;  half  way  up  is  a  cis- 
tern of  rain  water,  and  an  open  place  of  prayer  for  the  Muham- 
medan  traveller.  Prom  the  top,  the  path  descends  into  a  long 
straight  valley,  which  it  follows  for  an  hour,  called  Wady  et- 
Tuheisbimeb,  At  2|-  o'clock  the  hiUs  became  higher  and  more 
rocky ;  the  valley  narrower  and  winding  ;  while  the  road  ascends 
obliquely  on  the  left,  and  bends  around  the  eaetem  point  of  a 
high  hill,  leaving  the  valley  very  deep  below  on  the  right.  In 
this  part  of  it  are  the  ruins  of  a  large  square  building,  perhaps 
once  a  convent ;  and  here  too  was  the  scene  of  one  of  the  battle 
between  Ibrahim  Pasha  and  the  rebel  FellShs  in  A.  P.  1834, 
The  valley  passes  on  towards  the  right,  and  further  down  (as  I 
suppose)  receives  that  which  descends  from  Solomon's  Pool^,  and 
eo  runs  to  the  Dead  Sea. 

Our  road  now  crossed  the  ridge  obliquely  towards  the  left ; 
and  brought  us  at  half  past  two  to  a  narrow  valley  descendii^ 
towards  the  east.  Along  the  side  of  the  northern  hill  was  an 
aqueduct,  which,  as  we  afterwards  found,  passes  around  the  eastern 
end  of  the  same  hill  and  enters  the  lower  pool.  Crowing  this 
ridge  we  came  upon  the  more  open  valley  in  which  are  the  pools. 
This  also  descends  towards  the  east ;  receives  the  Wady  we  had 
just  crossed  ;  and  further  on  unites  with  Wady  et-Tuheishimeh. 
From  the  lull  we  could  see  before  us,  at  a  distance  across  the 
vftUey,  the  little  village  and  small  church  of  St.  George,  called 
by  the  Arabs  el-Khfldr,=  Our  path  led  us  along  the  upper  end 
'  In  afterwarda  aenicMngfoc  th      te  mili>?  from  Hebron     Yetthi'spot 

the  ancient  Bedi-Kur,  this  place  re  cred  U  true  Beth  zur  see  under  Ma\  7, 
to  our  minds,    Thatiatj  was  prob  85   — This  certainly  cannot  have  been 

far  from  Hnlhnl  (Josli.  IB,  58),  on  h  h  at  winch  tJia  ennuoli  was  bip- 

fn>in  Jeruaalem  to  Hebron,  near  r  lie  wifs  dnnng  m  !ii^  cbanot 

tain ;    Eueeb.  et  Hieron.  Ouom  nr       Gaza,    and   never   lould    have 

Sethsm-.  But  Euseb.  and  Jerom  b  !i  passed  n  this  route  Act<i  f  S6  sq 
placaBeth-zur  at  30  miles  from  Je  m  mp       buberts  Rsiae,  II    p  488      Sfo 

and   of  course  only  two  EQilea  f    m  H        m  er  Jnno  7th. 

broB ;  while  this  spot  is  two  bo  h  ^      Abu  Fid,  as  in  the  former  edition, 

camels,  or  some  five  Roman  m  es       m  eo    nder  May  1 7th. 

the  latter  place.    The  Itin.  Hi  ro 

YoL.  I.— 19  J.  330,  321 
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of  the  upper  pool,  which  we  reached  at  2|  o'clock.  There  are 
three  of  these  unmense  reeervoirs,  lying  one  al>ove  another  in  the 
sloping  valley,  and  bearing  every  mark  of  high  anticLuity,  A 
small  aqueduct  is  carried  from  them  along  the  sides  of  the  hills 
to  Bethlehem  and  Jerusalem.  Their  name  in  Arabic  is  el-Bmak, 
Close  hy  is  a  large  square  Saracenic  fortress,  called  KQl'at  el- 
Buiak ;  which  seemed  now  to  be  inhabited  only  by  the  keeper 
of  the  pools.' 

We  stopped  for  half  an  hour,  and  took  a  hasty  survey  of  the 
reservoirs ;  but  as  we  afterwards  visited  them  again  and  examined 
them  more  at  leisure,  I  defer  the  description  of  them  for  the 
present.'  A  road  passes  from  hence  to  Bethlehem  along  the 
aqueduct ;  but  as  we  wished  to  press  forward,  we  took  one  more 
direct,  which  leads  obliquely  up  the  gentle  ascent  north  of  the 
pools;  setting  off  at  a  quarter  past  three  o'clock.  The  path 
passes  afterwards  over  a  level,  but  exceedingly  rocky  tract,  and 
was  difficult  for  the  camels.  Our  road  lay  nearly  half  a  mUe  to 
the  left  of  Bethlehem,  which  we  saw  from  a  distance ;  but  it  was 
afterwards  hidden  from  us  by  the  intervening  hill.  The  Arab 
name  is  Beit  Lahm.  On  our  left  was  the  head  of  a  valley,  run- 
ning at  first  parallel  to  our  course,  and  then  bending  to  the 
northwest  around  a  hiU  on  the  left,  towards  the  Mediten'anean. 
It  is  here  called  Wady  Ahmed.  On  the  eastern  slope  of  this 
hill,  over  against  Bethlehem,  lies  the  large  village  of  Beit  J^la, 
inhabited  hke  Bethlehem  by  Christians,  and  surrounded  by  olive 
groves  extending  into  the  valley.  At  4.10  wo  were  opposite 
Bethlehem,  between  it  and  Beit  Jala.  The  road  then  passes 
along  a  low  swell  or  ridge  between  Wady  Ahmed  on  the  left, 
and  the  head  of  a  Wady  on  the  right,  which  flows  off  north  of 
Bethlehem  to  the  Dead  Sea. 

Someways  up  the  gentle  acchvity,  which  here  rises  towards 
the  northeast  from  Wady  Ahmed,  stands  the  Kubbet  Rahil,  or 
Kachel's  Tomb,  which  we  reaehed  at  4,25.  This  is  merely  an 
ordinary  Muslim  Wely,  or  tomb  of  a  holy  person ;  a  small  square 
building  of  stone  with  a  dome,  and  within  it  a  tomb  in  the  ordi- 
nary Muhammedan  form ;  the  whole  plastered  over  with  mortar. 
Of  course  the  building  is  not  ancient;  in  the  seventh  century 
there  was  here  only  a  pyramid  of  stones.'  It  is  now  neglected, 
and  fiilhng  to  decay ;  though  pilgrimages  are  still  made  to  it  by 
the  Jews.  The  naked  walls  are  covered  with  names  in  several 
languages ;  many  of  them  in  Hebrew.     The  general  correctness 

'  In  1862  wa  again  passad  over  tliis  on  the  fiW  aiiles,  wMch  were  walled  up 

same  road  from  tJie  pools  to   Ramel  el-  aboat  a  century  ago.     II  seems  to  have 

KhBlTl ;  EBB  under  May  7,  1852.  been  Irailt  before  EdrM'e  day;  see  Edrtsi, 

'  See  under  May  8^.  p.  346.  ed.  Jaub.     Comp.  Cotor.  Itin.  p. 

'  Adamnanns  ex  Areulfo,  II.  7.— The  245.    Pooocke  IL  i.  p.  3a. 
present  building  !iad  Ibrmedy  opan  arches 
i.  321,  322 
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of  the  tradition  wliicli  has  fixed  upon  thia  spot  for  the  tomb  of 
Eachelj  cannot  well  be  drami  in  question ;  since  it  is  fully  sup- 
ported by  the  circumetancea  of  the  Scriptural  narrative.  It  is 
also  mentioned  by  the  lUn.  Hieros.  A.  J).  333,  and  by  Jerome 
in  the  same  century.' 

Still  ascending  the  hill  towards  the  Ureek  convent  of  M&r 
Ely^s,  the  road  passes  to  the  left  around  the  head  of  a,  deep 
valley  running  off  eastward  to  the  Dead  Sea ;  and  affords  a  wide 
view  out  over  the  mountainous  regions  towards  and  beyond  that 
sea,  including  Bethlehem  and  the  I"ranh  mountain.  The  deep 
basin  of  the  sea  could  also  be  in  part  made  out ;  but  its  waters 
were  not  visible.  Here  we  began  to  see  traces  of  the  pilgrims 
now  collected  in  Jerusalem  at  the  festival  of  Easter.  A  large 
number  of  their  horses  were  feeding  on  this  spot,  guarded  at  the 
moment  only  by  a  single  man.  The  animals  were  sleek  and  in 
good  case  ;  and  had  no  appearance  of  having  made  a  long  jour- 
ney. The  same  night,  as  we  afterwards  learned,  the  keepers 
were  attacked  by  robbers ;  one  man  was  killed  ;  another  wound- 
ed ;  and  some  of  the  horses  driven  off. 

At  4.55  we  came  opposite  the  convent  of  M^r  ElySs,  which 
lies  on  the  brow  of  the  high  ridge,  overlooking  Bethlehem  and 
the  deep  valley  around  which  we  had  just  passed ;  while  towards 
the  north  the  descent  is  small,  and  the  waters  run  again  towards 
the  Mediterranean.  Here  we  got  our  first  view  of  a  portion  of  the 
Holy  City,— the  mosTr  and  other  high  building  standing  on 
Mount  Zion  without  the  walls.  As  we  advanced  we  had  on  the 
t  low  hills ;  and  on  the  left  the  cultivated  valley  or  plain  of 
_'iaim  or  the  G-iants,  with  gentle  hills  beyond.  This  plain  ia 
broad,  and  descends  gradually  towards  the  southwest  until  it 
contracts  in  that  direction  into  a  deeper  and  narrower  valley, 
called  lower  down  Wady  el-Werd,  which  unites  further  on  with 
Wady  Ahmed,  and  finds  its  way  to  the  western  plain.*  Along 
this  plain  we  met  many  people,  mostly  Christians,  men,  women 
and  children,  returning  from  Jerusalem.  It  was  now  the  eve  of 
Easter  Sunday  ;  and  the  miracle  of  the  Greek  holy  fire  had  just 
been  performed.  They  were  dressed  in  theh  beet  attire,  and 
seemed  light-hearted  and  gay. 

The  plain  of  Bephaim  extends  nearly  to  the  city  ;  which,  as 
seen  from  it,  appears  to  be  almost  on  the  same  level.  As  we  ad- 
vanced, the  plain  was  terminated  by  a  slight  rocky  ridge,  forming 
the  brow  of  the  valley  of  Hinnom.  This  deep  and  narrow  dell, 
with  steep  rocky  sides,  often  precipitous,  here  comes  down  from 

■  Gen.  as,  16-30.  Hieron.  EpistljtxxvL  ley  of  the  Giants  (E«phaim)  was  near  Je- 
ttd  Euatoob.  Epitaph.  Paaloa,  0pp.  Tom.  rasalem,  and  extended  towards  Bethlehem ; 
rV.  ii.  p.  674.  ed.  Mart.— See  more  in  Antlq.  7.  i.  1.  ih.  7.  12,  i.  See  aiao 
Eiblioth.  Sapm,  1844,  p.  602  aq.  Josh.  15,  8.    18,  15.    2  Sam.  !>,  13.  23. 

'  Josephus  savs  expressly,  that  the  vol-    23,  13.  14. 

i.  323,  324 
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the  north  from  as  far  as  the  Yafa  gate  ;  and  sweeping  around 
Mount  Zion  at  almost  a  right  angle,  descends  with  great  rapidity 
into  the  very  deep  valley  of  Jehoshaphat.  The  southern  side  of 
Zion  is  very  steep,  though  not  precipitous  ;  while  the  great  depth 
of  the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat  struck  me  with  surprise.  We 
crossed  the  valley  of  Hinnom  opposite  the  southwest  corner  of 
Zion  ;  and  passed  up  along  the  eastern  side  of  the  vaUey  to  the 
Hchron  or  Yafa  gate.  On  our  left  was  the  lower  pool,  an  im- 
mense reservoir  now  broken  dowu  and  dry.  Above  this  the 
aqueduct  from  Solomon's  pools  curves  across  the  valley  on  very 
low  arches.  At  length,  at  6  o'clock,  we  entered  the  Holy  City, 
el-Kuda,  just  at  the  closing  of  the  gates  on  the  evening  before 
Easter  Sunday ;  and  found  a  welcome  home  in  the  houses  of  our 
missionary  friends  and  countrymen. 

This  was  the  most  fatiguing  day  of  our  whole  journey.  We 
had  been  for  sixteen  hours  almost  constantly  upon  our  camels  ; 
yet  the  exhaustion  arose  more  from  want  of  rest  and  sleep,  than 
from  any  great  exertion.^The  distance  between  Hebron  and 
Jerusalem  is  definitely  given  by  Eusebius  and  Jerome  at  twenty- 
two  Roman  miles ;  equivalent  to  about  seventeen  and  a  half 
geographical  miles.  Our  time  between  the  two  cities  was  eight 
and  a  quarter  hours  with  camels ;  affording  a  coincidence  suf- 
ficiently exact. 

i.  324,  325 
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JERUSALEM. 

INCIDENTS   AND    FIEST    IMPRESSIONS. 

The  feelings  of  a  Christian  traveller  on  approaching  Jerusa- 
lem, can  be  better  conceived  than  described.  Mine  were  strongly- 
excited.  Before  us,  as  we  drew  near,  lay  Zion,  the  mount  of 
Olives,  the  vales  of  Hinnom  and  Jehoehaphat,  and  other  objects 
of  the  deepest  interest ;  while,  crowning  the  aummits  of  the  same 
ancient  hills,  was  spread  out  the  city  where  God  of  old  had  dwelt, 
and  where  the  Saviour  of  the  world  had  lived  and  taught  and 
died.  From  the  earliest  childhood  I  had  read  of  and  studied 
the  localities  of  this  sacred  spot ;  now  I  beheld  them  with  my 
own  eyes  ;  and  they  all  seemed  familiar  to  me,  as  if  the  realiza- 
tion of  a  former  dream.  I  seemed  to  be  again  among  cherished 
scenes  of  childhood,  long  unvisited,  indeed,  but  distinctly  recol- 
lected ;  and  it  was  almost  a  painful  interruption,  when  my  com- 
panion (who  had  been  here  before)  began  to  point  out  and  name 
the  various  objects  in  view. 

At  length  "  our  feet  stand  within  thy  gates,  0  Jerusalem  ! 
— Peace  be  within  thy  walls  and  prosperity  within  thy  palaces ! " 
We  entered  the  Yafa  gate,  passed  the  small  open  place  within, 
and  descended  the  steep  and  narrow  way  along  the  head  of  the 
ancient  Tyropa3on,  or  valley  of  the  Cheesemakers,  until  we 
came  to  the  first  street  leading  north  below  the  pool  of  Heze- 
kiah.  In  this  street,  nearly  against  the  middle  of  the  pool,  was 
the  residence  of  the  Rev.  Mr  "Whiting,  where  we  stopped  for  a 
few  moments,  while  our  camels  were  unloaded  and  dismissed. 
Thence  proceeding  a  little  further  north,  we  crossed  down 
through  the  court  of  the  church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  to  the 
next  parallel  street ;  and  turning  to  the  left  a  few  steps  we  en- 

VoL.  I.— 19*  i.  326,  327 
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tered  the  first  right-hand  lane,  and  found  ourselres  after  two  or 
three  doors  at  the  dweUing  of  the  Eev.  Mr  Lanneau.  Here  a 
home  was  already  prepared  for  ub  ;  where  we  remamed  during 
our  sojourn  in  the  city.  Both  these  gentlemen  were  our  country- 
men ;  and  had  already  been  estahlished  in  the  Holy  City  as 
missionaries  for  several  years.  The  house  of  the  latter  was  one 
of  the  better  class  ;  it  was  lai^e,  with  marble  floors,  and  had  on 
one  aide  an  extensive  and  pleasant  garden,  with  orange  and  other 
fruit  trees  and  many  flowers.  It  furnished  indeed  one  of  the 
most  desirable  and  healthful  residences  in  the  city.  Yet  the 
rent  was  less  than  fifty  Spanish  dollars  a  year. 

In  the  houses  of  our  friends,  we  found  collected  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Syrian  mission,  with  a  single  exception,  from  the 
stations  at  Beirut  and  in  Cyprus  ;  and  one  also  from  the  mission 
at  Constantinople.'  They  had  come  up  with  their  families,  like 
the  Hebrews  of  old,  at  the  time  of  the  Paesoverj  to  worship  in 
this  place,  and  to  consult  together  on  the  best  measures  for  pro- 
moting the  great  work  in  which  they  were  engaged.  Among  the 
eight  missionaries  thus  assembled,  it  was  with  feelings  of  no  or- 
dinary gratification,  that  I  could  welcome  five  as  former  friends 
and  pupils.  In  those  days  of  former  intercourse,  we  had  never 
thought  thus  to  see  each  other  on  earth  upon  Mount  Zion  ;  and 
so  much  the  more  deeply  did  we  all  now  feel  and  prize  the  high 
privilege  of  meeting  on  this  sacred  spot,  where  we  might  again 
"  take  sweet  counsel  together,  and  walk  unto  the  house  of  God 
in  company." 

I  have  already  remarked,  that  as  we  crossed  the  valley  of 
Hinnom,  I  was  particularly  struck  with  its  rapid  descent,  and 
the  great  depth  of  the  vale  of  Jehoshaphat  or  the  Kidron,  into 
which  it  opens.  In  the  city  itself,  the  steepness  of  the  streets 
which  descend  towards  the  east  was  greater  than  I  had  antici- 
pated. But  on  entering  the  gates  of  Jerusalem,  apart  from  the 
overpowering  recollections  which  naturally  rash  upon  the  mind, 
I  was  in  many  respects  agreeably  disappointed.  'Fiora  the  de- 
scriptions of  Chateaubriand  and  other  travellers,  I  had  expected 
to  find  the  bouses  of  the  city  miserable,  the  streets  filthy,  and 
the  population  sqiiaUd,  Yet  the  first  impression  made  upon  my 
mind  was  of  a  different  character  ;  nor  did  I  afterwards  see  any 
reason  to  doubt  the  correctness  of  this  first  impression.  The 
houses  are  in  general  better  built,  and  the  streets  cleaner,  than 
these  of  Alexandria,  Smyrna,  or  even  Constantinople.  Indeed, 
of  all  the  oriental  cities  which  it  was  my  lot  to  visit,  Jerusalem, 
after  Cairo,  is  the  cleanest  and  most  solidly  built.  The  streets 
indeed  are  narrow,  and  very  rudely  paved  ;  like  those  of  all  cities 

'  I  speak  here  of  course  only  of  mis-     of  Commiasionors  for  Foreign    Missions, 
ucoiaries  sent  out  by  the  American  Board     which  has  its  central  offices  in  Boston, 

i.  327,  328 
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in  the  east.  The  hotiBes  are  of  hewn  stone,  often  large,  and  fur- 
nished with  the  small  domes  upon  the  roofs,  which  have  heen 
already  mentio|ied  at  Hehron,  as  perhaps  peculiar  to  the  dis- 
trict o£  Judea.  These  domes  seem  to  be  not  merely  for  oraa^ 
ment  ;  but  are  intended,  on  account  of  the  scarcity  of  timher, 
to  aid  in  supporting  and  strengthening  the  otherwise  flat  roofs. 
There  is  usually  one  or  more  over  each  room  in  a  house  ;  and 
they  serve  also  to  give  a  greater  elevation  and  an  architectural 
effect  to  the  ceihng  of  the  room,  which  rises  within  them.  The 
streets  and  the  population  that  throngs  them,  may  also  well 
bear  comparison  with  those  of  any  other  oriental  city ;  although 
if  one  seeks  here,  or  elsewhere  in  the  east,  for  the  general  clean- 
liness and  thrift  which  characterize  many  cities  of  Europe  and 
America,  he  will  of  course  eeet  in  vain. 

Sunday,  April  16th.  This  was  the  Christian  Sabbath,  and 
it  was  also  Easter  Sunday.  It  was  in  a  epecial  manner  a 
"great  day"  in  Jerusaloio,  inasmuch  as  the  Easter  of  the 
Eomish  and  that  of  the  Oriental  churches,  which  usually  occur 
on  different  days,  fell  together  for  the  present  year.  During 
Easter  week,  the  city  had  been  thronged,  though  not  very  fully, 
with  pilgrims.  These  were  mostly  Greeks  and  Armenians ; 
very  few  Latins  were  seen  ;  and  only  now  and  then  a  stragghng 
Copt.  The  whole  number  had  been  less  than  usual.  The 
annual  excursion  to  the  Jordan  had  been  made,  in  which  some 
of  our  friends  had  joined ;  and  the  annual  mockery  of  the  Grreet 
holy  fire  had  taken  place  just  before  we  entered  the  city.  The 
Latins  too  had  enacted  their  mummeiy,  representing  the  scenes 
of  the  crucifixion.  In  consequence  of  our  late  arrival,  we  thus 
missed  all  the  incidents  of  the  holy  week.  This  however  we 
counted  as  no  loss,  hut  rather  a  gain ;  for  the  object  of  our  visit 
was  the  city  itself,  in  relation  to  its  ancient  renown  and  religions 
associations ;  not  as  seen  in  its  present  state  of  decay  and  super- 
stitious or  fraudful  degradation.  The  Jews  also  were  celebrating 
their  passover ;  and  our  friends  had  received  a  present  of  some 
of  their  imleavened  bread.  It  was  spread  out  into  very  thin 
sheets,  almost  like  paper,  very  white,  and  also  very  delicate  and 
palatable.  Thus  to  all  the  inliabitants,  except  to  the  Muham- 
medans ;  and  to  all  the  strangers  who  were  present,  save  the 
few  Protestants ;  this  was  the  greatest  festival  of  the  year. 

The  different  sects  of  Christians  who  have  possession  of  the 
church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  had  of  course  been  compelled  to 
alternate  in  their  occupancy  of  it,  and  in  the  performance  of 
.their  religious  ceremonies.  On  this  last  "high  day"  of  the 
festival,  the  Greeks  held  their  grand  mass  at  the  sepulchre 
before  break  of  day ;  and  the  Latins  followed  at  9  o'clock,  I 
looked  in  for  a  few  moments,  with  a  friend,  upon  this  latter 
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ceremonial.  Few  persons  were  present,  except  those  engaged 
in  tlie  service.  These  few  were  all  below  in  the  body  of  the 
church. ;  in  the  galleries  there  were  no  spectators.  The  reputed 
sepulchre,  as  is  well  known,  stands  in  the  middle  of  the  spacious 
rotunda,  directly  beneath  the  centre  of  the  gri3at  dome,  which 
is  open  to  the  sky.  The  high  altar  was  placed  directly  before 
the  door  of  the  sepulchre ;  so  that  we  could  not  enter  the  latter. 
The  ceremonies  we  saw  consisted  only  in  a  procession  of  the 
monks  and  others  marching  around  the  sepulchre ;  stopping  oc- 
casionally to  read  a  portion  of  the  Gospel;  and  then  again 
advancing  with  chanting  and  singing.  I  was  struck  with  the 
splendour  of  their  robes,  stiff  with  embroidery  of  silver  and 
gold,  tho  well  meant  offerings  probably  of  Roman  Cathohcs  out 
of  every  country  of  Europe;  but  I  was  not  less  struck  with  the 
vulgar  and  unmeaning  visages  that  peered  out  from  these  costly 
vestments.  The  wearers  looked  more  like  ordinary  ruffians,  than 
like  ministers  of  the  cross  of  Christ.  Indeed  there  is  reason  to 
beheve,  that  the  Latin  monks  in  Palestine  are  actually  for  the 
most  part  ignorant  and  often  ilhterate  men,  chiefiy  from  Spain, 
the  refuse  of  her  monks  and  clergy,  who  come  or  are  sent  Mther 
as  into  a  sort  of  exile,  where  they  serve  to  excite  the  sympathies 
and  the  misplaced  charities  of  the  Romanists  of  Europe.  There 
was  hardly  a  face  among  all  those  before  us,  that  could  be  called 
intelligent.  A  few  fine  looking  French  naval  officers,  and  one 
or  two  Irish  Catholics,  had  joined  the  procession ;  but  seemed 
quite  out  of  place,  and  as  if  ashamed  of  their  companions. 

I  make  these  remarks  merely  as  relating  a  matter  of  fact ; 
and  not,  I  trust,  out  of  any  spirit  of  prejudice  against  the 
Eomish  church  or  her  clergy.  I  had  once  spent  the  holy  week 
in  Eome  itself;  and  there  admired  the  intelligent  and  noble 
countenances  of  many  of  the  clei^y  and  monks  congregated  in 
that  city.  For  tliis  very  reason  the  present  contrast  struck  me 
the  more  forcibly  and  disagreeably.  The  whole  scene  indeed 
was  to  a  Protestant  painful  and  revolting.  It  might  perhaps 
have  been  less  so,  had  there  been  manifested  the  slightest  degree 
of  faith  in  the  genuineness  of  the  surrounding  objects  ;  but 
even  the  monks  themselves  do  not  pretend,  that  the  present 
sepulchre  is  any  thing  more  than  an  imitation  of  the  original. 
But  to  he  in  the  ancient  city  of  the  Most  High,  and  to  see  these 
venerated  places  and  the  very  name  of  our  holy  religion  profaned 
by  idle  and  lying ,  mummeries ;  while  the  proud  Mussulman 
looks  on  with  haughty  scorn ;  all  this  excited  in  my  mind  a 
feeling  too  painful  to  be  borne ;  and  I  never  visited  the  place 
again. 

We  now  repaired  to  the  house  of  Mr  Whiting ;  where  in  a 
large  upper  room  our  friends  had  long  estabhshed  regular  divine 
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service  in  English  every  Sunday ;  in  wliich  tiiey  wero  i 
"by  Mr  Nicolayson,  the  able  missionary  of  the  English  church, 
sent  out  hither  by  the  London  Missionary  Society  for  the  Jews. 
We  found  a  very  respectable  congregation,  composed  of  all  the 
missionary  families,  besides  several  European  travellers  of  rank 
and  name.  It  was,  I  presume,  the  largest  Protestant  congrega- 
tion ever  collected  within  the  walls  of  the  Holy  City ;  and  it 
was  gratifying  to  see  Protestants  of  various  names  here  laying 
aside  all  distinctions,  and  uniting  with  one  heart  to  declare  by 
their  example  in  Jerusalem  itself,  that  "  G-od  is  a  Spirit ;  and 
they  that  worship  him,  must  worship  him  in  spirit  and  in  truth." ' 
The  simplicity  and  spirituality  of  the  Protestant  worship  was 
to  me  affecting  and  doubly  pleasing,  in  contrast  with  the 
pageant  of  which  we  had  just  been  spectators. 

Early  in  the  afternoon  we  were  also  present  at  the  service  in 
Arabic,  which  the  same  missionaries  had  established  in  the 
houae  of  Mr  Lanneau,  and  which  was  then  regularly  attended 
by  some  twenty  or  thirty  Arab  Christians  of  the  Greek  rite.* 
These  were  men  of  respectable  appearance,  merchants  and  oth- 
ers ;  and  seemed  to  yield  attention  to  the  things  which  they  heard. 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place  here  to  remark,  that  the  object 
of  the  American  missions  to  Syria  and  other  parts  of  the  Levant, 
was  not  to  draw  off  members  of  the  Oriental  churches  to 
Protestantism ;  but  to  awaken  them  to  a  knowledge  and  belief 
of  the  Gospel  truth,  in  the  purity  and  simphcity  of  its  original 
scriptural  form.  To  this  end  all  the  efforts  of  the  missionaries 
were  directed ;  in  the  hope,  that  individuals  thus  enlightened, 
and  remaining,  if  they  chose,  within  the  pale  of  their  own 
churches,  might  by  degrees  become  instrumental  in  infusing  into 
the  latter  life  and  vigour  and  a  love  of  the  truth,  before  which 
the  vaiious  forms  of  error  and  superstition  would  of  themselves 
vanish  away.  The  missionaries  would  seem  thus  to  have  taken 
the  proper  course,  in  going  forward  simply  as  preachers  of  the 
Gospel,  and  not  as  the  direct  assailants  of  specific  errors  ;  striv- 
ing to  overcome  darkness  by  diffusing  light,  and  not  by  denounc- 
ing it  as  gross  darkness.  True,  in  this  way  they  would  make 
less  noise ;  for  the  mere  presentation  of  truth  excites  lees  op- 
position than  the  calling  in  question  of  long  cherished  error; 
but,  with  the  blessing  of  God,  they  would  bo  likely  to  reap  a 
more  abundant  harvest,  and  exert  a  larger  and  more  lasting 
influence  in  the  moral  regeneration  of  the  east.  At  this  time 
the  Protestant  movement  which  has  since  spread  so  widely  had 
not  yet  begun. 

'  John  4,  34.  tlie7  are  aH  natiTB  Aiaba,  und  employ  only 

'  Tlie  great  Ijody  of  the  Christians  !n    the  AiaMc  Isuguege  in  their  worstiip. 
Taleatjiio  m-e  of  the  Greek  ehuroh ;  but 
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Towards  evening,  the  families  again  came  togetlier  in  a  less 
formal  manner  for  an  hour  of  prayer  and  religious  exhortation. 
These  various  exercises,  with  others  occasionally  upon  other  days, 
were  regularly  kept  up  by  the  missionaries  whenever  circum- 
stancea  permitted.  So  long  as  we  remained  in  the  city,  they 
were  continued  without  interruption ;  hut  Buheequently,  the 
occurrence  of  the  plague  broke  up  all  regularity ;  and  other  cir- 
cumstances conspired  to  suspend  wholly,  for  a  time,  the  labours 
of  the  American  mission  in  Jerusalem.' 

Monday,  April  16*A.  After  our  long  banishment  in  the 
desert,  I  had  now  of  course  many  letters  to  write,  in  order  to 
inform  my  family  and  distant  friends  of  our  general  welfare  and 
safe  arrival  in  the  Holy  City.  Up  to  the  time  of  our  leaving 
Cairo,  there  had  been  no  difficulty  in  despatching  letters  when 
we  pleased ;  as  the  various  lines  of  French  and  Austrian  steam- 
ers had  already  rendered  intercourse  with  the  west  as  direct  and 
frequent,  as  between  different  parts  of  Europe  itself.  But  these 
facilities  had  not  yet  been  extended  to  Syria.  The  English 
steamer  from  Malta  to  Alexandria  came  indeed  once  a  month 
from  the  latter  place  to  Beirftt  for  a  few  hours ;  and  this  was  the 
only  regular  mode  of  sending  off  letters  from  Jerusalem  to 
Europe,  in  connection  with  a  weekly  private  post,  which  had 
just  been  established  to  Beinlt.  The  Pasha's  hne  of  posts  from 
Cairo  to  Damascus  and  Aleppo  passed  through  Gaza  and  Ytia., 
without  communicating  with  Jerusalem.  Of  this  we  were  able 
to  avail  ourselves  by  transmitting  letters  to  our  consular  agent 
at  Ylfa,  who  could  thence  forward  them  under  cover  to  the  con- 
suls in  Cairo  and  Alexandria.  I  did  this  also  once  in  Gaza; 
and  once  an  opportunity  occurred,  of  sending  by  a  government 
express  direct  from  Jerusalem  ia  Alexandria. 

The  general  meeting  of  the  missionaries  was  to  be  one  of  bus- 
iness, in  which  several  important  questions  were  to  be  considered 
and  decided.  They  met  this  day  for  the  first  time ;  and  con- 
tinued their  sessions,  morning  and  afternoon,  for  about  ten  days. 
The  time  of  my  companion  was  necessarily  chiefly  occupied  in 
these  meetings.  For  myselij  I  had  enough  to  do  at  first  in  the 
writing  of  letters  and  the  arrangement  of  my  journals ;  to  say 
nothing  of  the ,  reading  necessary  to  prepare  upon  the  spot  for  a 
close  examination  of  Jerusalem  itself,  and  for  our  future  excur- 
sions into  the  country  round  about.  I  took  great  pleaeure  also 
in  attending  the  meetii^s  of  the  missionaries,  so  far  as  time  and 
circumstances  permitted.     It  was  truly  gratifying  to  observe  the 

'  Mr  and  Mrs  Whifiag  wera  compalled    for  medical   advicB,   whcra  lie   remainod 
a  Sew  months  later  to  return  for  a  time  to     during  the  sahsaqneat  ivinlar.     The  mis- 
«on  was  afterwards  re-cstablisheij,  but  Las 
sines  been  wholly  withdrawn.   Mr  Laimean 
has  returned  to  the  United  States. 
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spirit  of  love  and  hannony  by  which  they  were  all  actuated.  On 
many  points,  it  was  hardly  to  be  expected  that  there  should  not 
at  first  be  diversity  of  opinion ;  but  there  was  manifestly  a  strong 
desire  and  endeavour,  by  ripe  deliberation  and  mutual  conces- 
sion, to  arrive  in  every  case  at  some  conclusion  in  which  all 
might  cordially  unite.  The  results  to  which  they  came,  were  I 
believe  in  every  instance  unanimous;  and  the  influence  of  this 
meeting  and  of  these  dehberationa,  in  strengthening  among  them 
the  bonds  of  mutual  affection  and  respect,  (if  I  may  judge  &om 
my  own  feelings,)  will  not  soon  pass  away. 

Under  the  influence  of  such  feelings  and  impressions,  the 
evening  of  the  following  Christian  Sabbath  was  devoted  to  the 
celebration  of  the  holy  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper.  In  the 
"large  upper  room"  of  Mr  "Whiting's  house,  where  "prayer  was 
wont  to  be  made,"  eleven  sojourners  in  the  Holy  Oity,  all  Pro- 
testant ministers  of  the  Gospel,  -and  ten  of  them  from  the  new 
world,  sat  down  in  company  with  several  female  ftiends  and 
others,  to  celebrate  the  dying  love  of  the  Redeemer,  near  the 
spot  where  the  ordinance  was  first  instituted.  The  occasion,  the 
thrilling  recollections  which  it  called  up  in  connection  with  the 
city  and  the  mount  of  Olives  which  lay  before  us ;  the  unex- 
pected coincidences  of  time,  place,  and  number ;  all  these  were 
deeply  impressive,  and  stamped  upon  this  hour  a  character  of 
sacredness  and  profound  emotion,  that  can  never  be  forgotten. 
In  my  own  case,  the  thought  that  this  was  the  one  only  time  of 
my  life,  that  I  couid  hope  to  enjoy  this  high  privilege,  was  inex- 
"  'v  solemn. 


In  occupations  and  enjoyments  like  these,  there  was  enough 
to  fill  up  usefully  and  agreeably  all  my  time,  had  I  been  so  dis- 
posed. But  I  had  other  duties.  The  object  of  my  journey  to 
Jerusalem  was  not  to  visit  friends,  nor  to  inquire  into  the  char- 
acter of  the  present  population,  nor  to  investigate  their  poHtical 
or  moral  state,  except  as  incidental  jioints.  My  one  great  object 
was  the  city  itself,  in  its  topographical  and  historical  relations,  its 
site,  its  Mlia,  its  dales,  its  remains  of  antiquity,  the  traces  of  its 
ancient  population ;  in  short,  every  thing  connected  with  it  that 
could  have  a  bearing  upon  the  illustration  of  the  Scriptures.  In 
all  these  respects,  our  friends,  who  had  been  long  upon  the 
ground,  were  ready  and  desirous  to  lend  a  helping  hand ;  and 
although  they  were  much  occupied  with  the  business  before 
them,  yet  we  often  found  time  at  morning  or  evening,  and  occa- 
sionally during  the  day,  to  take  frequent  and  sometimes  long 
walks  through  the  more  interesting  portions  of  the  city  and  its 
environs.  Time  and  again  we  visited  the  more  important  spots, 
and  repeated  our  observations ;  comparing  meanwhile  what  we 
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had  seen  ourselves  with  the  accounts  of  aacient  writers  and 
former  travellers,  until  at  length  conjectures  or  opinions  were 
ripened  into  conviction  or  gradually  abandoned.  Our  motto  was 
in  the  words,  though  not  exactly  in  the  sense  of  the  apostle : 
"Prove  all  thin^;  hold  fast  that  which  ie  good."  During  the 
same  interval,  I  also  took  many  mcaBurements  hoth  within  and 
around  the  city. 

These  repeated  examinations  of  the  same  objects  gave  hence- 
forth to  our  researches  in  Jerusalem  a  more  desultory  character ; 
which  renders  it  difficult,  or  at  least  not  advisable,  to  record 
them  any  further  in  the  form  of  a  journal.  It  wiU  therefore  be 
my  endeavour,  after  describing  a  few  of  our  most  interesting 
walks  in  and  around  Jerusalem,  and  some  of  the  incidents  of  our 
residence  there,  to  bring  together  in  another  Section  the  results 
of  our  researches  relative  to  the  topography  and  antiquities  of 
the  city,  interweaving  so  far  as  may  be  necessary  the  slighter 
incidents  personal  to  ourselves ;  thus  presenting  a  general  de- 
scription of  the  place  and  its  environs.  In  this  way,  and  with 
the  aid  of  the  accompanying  Plan,  the  reader  will  be  best  able 
to  foUow  out  our  researches ;  and  judge  for  himself  of  the 
grounds  on  which  our  conclusions  rest. 

In  these  walks,  our  main  object  was,  not  so  much  to  investi- 
gate, as  to  obtain  a  general  impression  of  the  city  and  its  envi- 
rons, in  order  to  prepare  the  way  for  more  particular  examination 
at  another  time.  I  describe  them  here  with  the  same  intent,  and 
in  order  to  impart  the  same  general  impression  to  the  reader ;  re- 
serving a  more  detailed  account  of  the  various  objects,  and  the 
questions  as  to  their  identity,  to  the  sub8ec[uent  pages. 

ZION,  SILOAM,  ETC. 

Our  firet  walk  was  on  Tuesday,  April  iVth,  after  having 
dined  with  our  friend  Mr  Nicolayson,  at  his  house  near  the 
Jews'  quarter  on  the  northern  part  of  Zion.  Towards  evening, 
our  host,  Mr  Smith,  and  myself,  went  out  of  the  city  by  the 
Tafa  gate,  and  turning  to  the  left  descended  the  slope  along  the 
side  of  the  deep  trench  which  here  skirts  the  castle.  This 
brought  us  to  the  bottom  of  the  valley  of  Hinnom,  along  which 
leads  for  a  time  the  road  to  Bethlehem  by  which  we  had  ap- 
proached on  Saturday.  Another  path  quits  this  almost  imme- 
diately towards  the  left,  and  begins  to  ascend  obliquely  the 
slope  of  Zion  towards  the  southwest  comer  of  the  city  wall, 
which  lies  high  above  the  valley.  Eeachii^  this  latter  point,  we 
came  out  upon  the  high  level  part  of  Zion,  not  included  in  the 
,  modem  city.  It  is  mostly  an  open  tract,  in  some  parts  tilled, 
with  a  few  scattered  buildings.     The  chief  of  these  are  the 
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House  of  Caiphas,  eo  called,  now  an  Armenian  convent ;  and 
tlie  Muslim  tomb  of  David  with  a  mosk.  A  few  enclosures  of 
stone  walls  are  seen  round  about  these  buildings  and  in  other 
parts.  But  what  chiefly  attracted  our  attention  now,  was  the 
Christian  cemeteries,  all  of  which  lie  upon  this  open  place  ;  first 
that  of  the  Armenians,  nearest  to  their  great  convent  in  the 
southwest  comer  of  the  city ;  south  of  this,  that  of  the  Greeks  ; 
and  more  to  the  eastward  that  of  the  Latins.  The  graves  in 
Uiese  cemeteries  are  simply  marked  (if  marked  at  all)  by  a  flat 
stone  laid  upon  them  with  an  inscription. 

In  the  Latin  quarter  one  inscription  struck  my  eye  particu- 
larly ;  it  contained  the  name  of  my  own  country,  and  marked 
the  grave  of  a  young  American.  Ten  yeare  ago  I  had  known 
\\\m  in  Paris  in  the  flower  of  his  youth,  a  favourite  in  the  family 
of  Lafeyette,  and  moving  iti  the  gay  circles  of  that  gay  metropo- 
lis. He  had  soon  after  wandered  off  to  Egypt  and  the  east ; 
and  in  1830  died  here  alone  and  friendless  in  the  Latin  convent. 
The  epitaph  with  which  the  monks  have  honoured  him,  declares, 
that  "of  his  own  accord  he  abjured  the  erroi-s  of  Luther  and 
Calvin,  and  professed  the  Catholic  rehgion."  Poor  youth  I  he 
knew  too  little  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Keformers,  and  still  less 
of  those  of  the  Eomish  church.  No  friend  was  near  to  watch 
over  his  last  moments ;  and  the  stroi^st  inference  that  can  be 
drawn  from  the  above  language  is,  that  in  order  to  be  left  in 
quiet  be  gave  assent  to  all  their  questions.  Or,  not  improbably, 
the  assertion  may  rest  merely  on  the  feet,  that  in  his  dying  hour, 
when  consciousness  perhaps  was  gone,  they  administered  to  him 
extreme  unction.  The  stone  purports  to  have  been  placed  by 
"weeping  friends," — ^rejoicing  Catholics  of  course ;  for  no  others 
could  have  put  an  inscription  like  the  following  over  his  grave : 

D.  0.  M. 

HIO   JAOET 

0.  B.  EX  Amsriom  Regiokhitis, 

Liigdnni  GalliiB  Oonaul,  Hierosolymis  taotns  intrinseens  sponte 

ErroriLus  Lutiieri  et  CalviDi  abjectis 

Oatholioam  religionem  professua,  synanohe  eorreptus, 

E  vita  decessit  IV  Bonaa  AngnsU  MDCOOXXX, 

iBtiitis  sate 

XSV. 

Amici  niterentes  posuere. 

Orate  pro  eo. 

Near  by  is  the  grave  of  another  Frank,  whose  death  took 
place  under  circumstances  of  peculiar  interest.  I  mean  that  of 
Costigan,  the  Irish  traveller,  who  died  in  1835  in  consequence 
of  his  romantic  though  rash  attempt  to  explore  the  Dead  Sea  in 
tax  open  boat  in  the  middle  of  July.  He  had  contrived  to  have 
a  small  boat  carried  over  on  camels  from  the  shore  of  the  Medi- 

Vol.  1.— 20  i.  337-339 
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terranean  to  the  lake  of  Tiberias  ;  and  thence  followed  the  Jor- 
dan down  to  the  Dead  Sea.  Here  he  launched  forth  alone  with 
his  Maltese  servant  upon  these  waters,  and  succeeded  in  reach- 
ing the  southern  extremity  ;  but  by  some  mismanagement  they 
■were  left  for  two  or  three  days  without  fresh  water,  exposed  to 
the  fierce  rays  of  a  cloudless  sun,  and  compelled  to  row  hard  to 
get  back  to  the  northern  end.  After  reaching  the  shore  they  lay 
for  a  whole  day,  too  weak  to  move,  and  ti-ying  to  regain  strength 
by  laving  each  other  with  the  heavy  waters  of  the  lake.  At 
length  the  servant  made  shift  to  crawl  up  to  Jericho,  where 
Oostigan  had  left  his  horse  ;  which  was  immediately  sent  to  hnn 
with  a  supply  of  water.  He  was  brought  to  the  villf^e  ;  and 
the  next  morning  despatched  a  messenger  on  his  own  horse  to 
Mr  Nicolayson,  requesting  medicine  and  expressing  fears  of  lus 
case.  This  gentleman  immediately  set  off  to  visit  him ;  and 
reached  him  at  2  o'clock  on  Thursday  morning.  He  found  him 
very  ill,  with  a  high  intermittent  fever.  As  there  could  be  no 
hope  of  bis  recovery  at  Jericho,  Mr  N.  tried  every  means  to  got 
persons  to  carry  him  t^D  Jerusalem  in  a  litter ;  but  without 
success.  The  only  way  of  removing  him,  was  to  sling  a  lai^e 
sack  of  straw  on  each  side  of  a  horse,  and  then  place  his  bed 
upon  the  horse's  back.  In  this  way. the  sufferer  was  brought  to 
the  city  with  great  difficulty ;  leaving  Jericho  on  I"riday  evening, 
and  reaching  Jerusalem  at  8  o'clock  the  next  morning.  The 
journey  exhausted  him  much  ;  no  medicine  could  be  brought  to 
operate  ;  and  he  died  on  Monday  morning  in  the  Latin  convent, 
where  he  had  a  room.  No  notes,  nor  any  account  of  his  voyage, 
were  found  among  his  papers.  These  circumstances  were  related 
to  us  by  Mr  Nicolayson,  as  we  stood  around  his  grave. ' 

A  httle  to  the  southward  of  the  Latin  cemetery,  and  adjacent 
to  the  northwestern  enclosures  connected  with  the  mosk  and  tomb 
of  David,  is  a  small  plat  of  ground,  which  has  been  purchased 
by  the  American  missionaries  as  a  place  of  burial  for  liieir  dead. 
To  this  meaaure  they  were  driven  almost  by  necessity.  Two  of 
their  members,  Mrs  Thomson  and  Dr  Dodge,  had  already  died 
in  Jerusalem.  I"or  the  former  a  grave  was  sought  and  obtained 
without  difficulty  in  the  cemetery  of  the  Greeks.  In  the  case 
of  the  latter,  the  same  permission  was  granted,  and  a  grave  dug ; 
but  as  they  were  about  to  proceed  to  the  burial,  word  was 
brought,  that  the  permission  had  been  recalled  and  the  grave 
filled  up.  On  a  strong  repr^entation  of  the  ease  to  the  heads 
of  the  Greek  convent,  the  burial  was  allowed  to  take  place,  with 

'  Mr  Stq>liens  saw  tliB  servant  of  Cob-  Sea  which  Mr  S.  added  from  this  report, 

tigan  nt  Beirut,  and  endeavonred  to  extrnct  liea  before  me  as  I  write ;  it  hns  little  re- 

IVom  him  informniion  as  to  the  voyage ;  semblance  to  tliat  sea,  except  in  being 

bat  all  that  he  ohtiuned  is  confnsed  and  longer   th.m   it   is   broad.      Incidents   of 

of  little  valoe.    The  sketch  of  the  Bead  Travel,  Vol.JI. 
j.  339,  340 
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the  express  undcj-standing,  tliat  a  like  permission  would  never 
more  be  given.  In  conBcqnence,  the  missionaries  purchased  this 
little  spot  upon  Mount  Zion,  and  enclosed  it  with  a  common  wall 
of  etone.  The  plat  contains  two  or  three  oHve  trees,  and  looked 
green  and  peacrful ;  but  it  was  yet  untenanted.  After  the  pur- 
chase had  been  made  and  possession  delivered,  the  authorities  of 
the  city  hesitated  to  give  it  the  last  legal  sanction.  They  did 
not  object  to  the  transaction  itself;  but  as  they  wanted  a  bribe 
of  some  fifty  doUars  in  their  own  pockets,  they  professed  to  en- 
tertain scruples,  whether  it  was  fitting  that  Christian  corpses 
should  be  buried  so  near  the  sacred  tomb  of  David.  The  matter 
had  not  at  that  time  been  brought  to  a  close ;  and  until  this  was 
done,  the  missionaries  did  not  choose  to  transfer  thither  the 
rehcs  of  their  friends.  I  have  since  learned,  that  during  the  last 
year  (1840)  the  Mission  caused  a  permanent  wall  to  be  erected 
around  the  plat,  with  a  door  under  lock  and  key ;  and  shortly 
afterwards,  on  the  death  of  a  child  of  Mr  Nicolayson,  the  body 
■was  mterred  with  ail  due  formahties  within  the  precincts.  AU 
this  was  done  without  opposition  on  the  part  of  the  authorities ; 
and  as  such  matters  are  here  usually  settled  by  full  possession 
and  prescription,  no  further  difficulty  was  apprehended. 

From  the  cemeteries  we  proceeded  eastward  along  the  south- 
ern wall  of  the  city ;  pt^sing  by  the  Zion  gate,  and  then  de- 
scending along  the  slope  towards  the  vaUey  of  the  Tyropceon  or 
Cheesemakera,  A  path  soon  leaves  the  wall  and  leads  obliijuely 
down  the  slope  southeast  in  the  direction  of  Siloam,  In  this 
part  it  becomes  steep ;  and  the  Tyropceon,  as  it  comes  down 
from  the  wall  near  the  great  mosk,  is  also  steep,  and  forms  a  deep 
ravine  with  banks  almost  precipitous.  At  its  lower  end  it  turns 
east  and  issues  into  the  vale  of  the  Kidron. 

Here,  still  within  the  Tyropoeon,  is  the  pool  of  Siloam,  a 
small  deep  reservoir  in  the  form  of  a  parallelogram,  into  which 
the  water  flows  from  under  the  rocks,  out  of  a  smaller  basin 
hewn  in  the  solid  rock  a  few  feet  further  up ;  to  which  is  a  de- 
scent by  a  few  steps.  This  is  wholly  an  artificial  work ;  and  the 
water  comes  to  it  through  a  subterraneous  channel  from  the 
fountain  of  Mary,  so  called,  h^her  up  in  the  valley  of  Jehosha- 
phat.  The  lull  or  ridge  Ophel  lying  between  the  Tyropceon  and 
the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat,  ends  here,  just  over  the  pool  of  Siloam, 
in  a  steep  point  of  rock  forty  or  fifty  feet  high.  Along  the  base 
of  this  the  water  is  conducted  from  the  pool  in  a  small  channel 
hewn  in  the  rocky  bottom ;  and  is  then  led  ofi'  to  irrigate  gar- 
dens of  fig  and  other  fruit  trees  and  plants,  lying  in  terraces 
quite  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat ;  a  de- 
scent still  of  some  forty  or  fifty  feet.  The  waters  of  Siloam,  as 
we  saw  them,  were  lost  in  these  gardens.     On  the  right,  just 

i.  340-342 
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below  the  pool,  and  opposite  the  point  of  Ophel,  is  a  large  mxil- 
berry  tree,  with  a  terrace  of  stones  surrounding  its  trant,  where 
they  say  Isaiali  was  sawn  asunder.  Here  are  also  traces  of  a 
fonner  larger  reservoir. 

We  now  passed  along  up  the  Talley  of  Jehoshaphat,  which  is 
here  narrow  and  the  sides  high  and  steep.  On  our  right,  cling- 
ing to  the  rocky  side  of  the  mount  of  Offence,  so  called,  are  the 
stone  hovels  of  the  straggling  village  of  Siloam,  Kefr  Selwfln, 
many  of  which  are  built  before  caves  or  rather  excavated  sepul- 
chres ;  while  in  various  places  the  sepulchres  themselves,  with- 
out addition,  are  used  as  dweUinge.  A  little  further  up  the 
valley,  under  the  western  hill,  is  the  fountain  of  the  Virgin,'  a 
deep  excavation  in  the  solid  rock,  evidently  artificial,  into  winch 
one  descends  by  two  successive  flight-a  of  steps.  The  water  is 
apparently  brought  hither  by  some  unknown  and  perhaps  arti- 
ficial chaimel;  and  flows  off  through  a  subterraneous  passage 
under  the  hill  Ophel  to  the  pool  of  Siloam.  At  a  later  period 
we  crawled  through  the  whole  length  of  this  passage.  We 
drank  of  the  water,  and  remarked  a  peculiar  though  not  un- 
pleasant taste.  We  had  been  told  that  the  people  did  not  use 
it  for  drinking ;  but  we  found  here,  as  at  Siloam,  women  fiiHng 
their  water  skins,  which  like  Hagar  they  bore  off  on  their 
shoulders.  They  said  thoy  used  it  now  for  drinking ;  but  when 
in  summer  the  water  becomes  lower,  it  is  then  not  good  and  has 
a  bracldsb  taste. 

Above  this  fountain  the  valley  becomes  very  narrow.  It  is 
everywhere  only  a  water-course  between  high  hills ;  and  the 
brook  Kidron  now  never  flows,  and  probably  never  flowed  along 
its  bottom,  except  after  heavy  rains. 

From  the  fountain  a  path  ascends  obliquely,  but  steeply,  to 
the  southeast  comer  of  the  area  of  the  great  mosk.  This  forma 
at  the  same  time  the  extreme  southeast  comer  of  the  city  wall, 
and  stands  directly  on  the  brow  of  the  almost  precipitous  side  of 
the  valley,  here  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  deep.  Further 
north  the  brow  juts  out  a  little  more,  leaving  a  narrow  strip  of 
level  ground  outside  of  the  wall,  which  is  occupied  as  a  Muham- 
medan  cemetery.  The  tombs  are  here  thickly  crowded  together ; 
and  frequently,  as  we  passed  this  way  afterwards,  there  was  a 
stench  arising  apparently  Irom  corpses  mouldering  in  their  shal- 
low graves.  The  Muhammedans  prefer  this  cemetery  to  all  the 
others,  as  being  veiy  near  to  the  great  mosk.'' 

The  lower  part  of  this  wall  in  several  places  is  composed  of 
very  large  hewn  stones,  which  at  once  strike  the  eye  of  the  be- 

'  Called  by  Bome  travellers  tlie  fountaiti        '  Hiat.  of  Jems,  in  Fnndgr.  dea  Or.  IL 
of  Siloam  in  distinction  from  tlie  pool  of     p.  134, 
Siloam  below ;  but  without  unj  good  reason. 
J.  342,  343 
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holder  as  ancient ,  as  being  at  least  as  oM  as  the  time  of  Herod, 
if  not  of  Solomon.  The  upper  part  of  the  wall  is  everywhere 
obviously  modem ;  as  is  the  whole  wall  in  many  places.  The 
Golden  gate,  which  once  led  out  from  the  area  of  the  mosk  upon 
this  side,  is  now  waUed  up.  Near  the  northeast  comer  of  this 
area,  towards  St.  Stephen's  gate,  we  measured  one  of  the  large 
stones  in  the  wall,  and  found  it  twenty-four  feet  long,  hy  six 
feet  hroad  and  three  feet  high.  Just  north  of  the  same  gate  is 
a  small  tank  or  reservoir  on  the  outside ;  and  within  the  gate,  on 
the  left  hand,  is  the  very  largo  and  deep  reservoir,  to  wHch  the 
name  of  Betheeda  is  commonly  given,  fliough  prohably  without 
good  reason.  It  is  entirely  dry ;  and  large  trees  grow  at  the  bot- 
tom, the  tops  of  which  do  not  reach  the  level  of  the  street. 
North  of  this,  a  little  to  the  right  of  the  street,  is  the  dilapida- 
ted church  of  St.  Anne,  over  the  grotto  which  is  shown  as  the 
hirthplaoe  of  the  Virgin.  The  church  has  pointed  arches ;  and 
was  obviously  the  work  of  the  crusaders.' 

We  now  returned  home  along  the  Via  dolorosa  ;  in  which 
monkish  tradition  has  brought  together  the  scenes  of  all  the 
events,  historical  or  legendary,  connected  with  the  crucifixion.^ 
Along  this  way,  they  say,  our  Saviour  hore  his  cross.  Here  one 
may  see,  if  he  pleases,  the  place  where  the  Saviour,  fainting 
Tmdep  his  burden,  leaned  against  the  wall  of  a  house ;  and  the 
impre^ion  of  his  shoulder  remains  unto  this  day.  Near  by  are 
also  pointed  out  the  houses  of  the  rich  man  and  Lazams  in  the 
parable.  To  judge  from  present  appearances  the  beggar  was 
quite  as  well  lodged  as  his  opulent  neighbour.  But  enough  of 
these  absurdities  I 

GETH8EMANE,    THE    MOUNT    OF    OLIVES,    ETC. 

The  forenoon  of  the  next  day,  Wednesday,  April  18th,  taking 
our  servant  Ibrahim,  I  went  alone  with  him  out  of  the  Yfifa  gate, 
and  keeping  to  the  right  passed  around  the  northwest  comer  of 
the  city  wall,  where  stands  a  terebinth  or  Butm  tree  of  con- 
siderable size  ;  and  then  descended  to  the  Damascus  gate.  Here 
I  struck  out  to  the  left  through  the  open  iield  to  the  grotto  of 
Jeremiah,  so  called  by  the  monks.    It  lies  under  a  round  isolated 

'  William  of  Tyre  mentions  on   tMs  Abbey  of  St.  Anne,  and  was  inhabited  by 

epot  tbe  house  of  Anna,  aa  a  place  wbera  an  Abbess  and  Blitck  nuns,  i.  e.  of  the 

tiiree  or  ftur  poor  women  bad  conseeratad  Benedictine  order;    Hist.  Hieroa.  68.  p, 

theraaelvea   to    a  inonaatio    life.      About  1078.-— Sfswulf  in  1102-3  already  speaka 

A.  D.   1118,  King  Baldwin  I.  ooropeiled  -rf    a   cburch     here  ;    p,    364.     Wright's 

his  Armenian  wife  io  take  the  tciI  in  this  Early  Travels  in  Palest,  p.  41. 
Bonrent ;  which  at  the  same  time  he  richly        '  The  earliest  allusion  I  have  been  able 

endowed.     Will.  Tyr.    11,    1.      Wilkeii  to  find  to  the  Fi'a  (Woriiso,  is  in  Marinus 

Qesoh.  der  Kreuiz.  II.  p.  397.     According  Sanntua   in   the   fourteenth  century ;    do 

to  Jao.  de  Vitriaco,  this  was  called  the  Secret,  fid.  Crnc.  8,  14.  10. 

Vol.  1.-20*  i.  343-343 
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roelcy  hill,  the  south  side  of  wMch  has  apparently  been  cut  away 
to  an  irregular  face,  under  which  is  the  entrance  to  the  grotto. 
In  front  is  a  small  garden  walled  in ;  but  the  door  was  closed,  so 
that  I  could  not  gain  access  to  the  cavern  itself ;  nor  were  we 
more  succeeaful  at  a  subsequent  visit.  The  top  of  the  hill  is  oc- 
cupied as  a  Muslim  cemetery,'  The  southern  front  of  this  hill 
stands  overagainst  the  precipitous  northern  side  of  Bezetha, 
crowned  by  the  city  wall ;  and  one  might  almost  imagine  that 
the  two  hills  once  formed  one  ridge,  of  which  the  intervening 
portion  had  been  cut  away  by  art. 

Keturning  to  the  path,  I  kept  along  the  city  wall  towards  the 
east.  Before  reaching  the  northeast  corner  of  the  city,  there  is 
near  the  wall,  or  indeed  in  the  trench,  a  small  reservoir  for  water, 
etill  in  use.  Passing  down  the  steep  hill  from  St,  Stephen's  gate 
into  the  valley  of  the  Kidron,  and  crossing  the  bridge  over  the 
dry  water-course,  one  has  on  the  left  the  half  subterranean 
church  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  with  an  excavated  grotto  or  chapel 
called  her  tomb.  Before  the  low  building  is  a  small  sunken 
court ;  from  which  there  is  a  descent  by  many  steps  into  the 
church.  The  earliest  notice  of  this  tomb  and  church  is  in  the 
seventh  century ;  and  it  is  also  mentioned  by  the  historians  of 
the  crusades.* 

Near  the  same  bridge  and  church,  on  the  right,  is  the  place 
fixed  on  by  early  tradition  as  the  site  of  the  garden  of  Uethse- 
mane.  It  is  a  plat  of  ground  nearly  square,  enclosed  by  an  or- 
dinary stone  wall.  The  northwest  comer  is  one  hundred  and 
forty-flve  feet  distant  from  the  bridge.  The  west  side  measures 
one  hundred  and  sixty  feet  in  ler^h ;  and  the  north  side  one 
hundred  and  fifty  feet.  Within  tHs  enclosure  are  eight  very  old 
olive  trees,  with  stones  thrown  together  around  their  trunks.* 
There  is  nothing  pecuhar  in  this  plat  to  mark  it  as  Gethsemane ; 
for  adjacent  to  it  are  other  Bunilar  enclosures,  and  many  oHve 
trees  equally  old.     The  spot  was  not  improbably  fixed  upon  dur- 

'  Prokesoli  describes  tlie  interior  of  this  of  conrao  now  refers  the  building  of  this 

gtotto  OS  ceariy  ronnd,  some  forty  paces  ehnrch  to  Helena;  though  Marinus  Sann- 

in  diameter,  perhapB  30  feet  bigh  in  the  tua    (and   apparently  Erocaidna)  gravely 

iniiidle,    and   anpported  hy   two  massive  suppoaes  it  to  havB  «sisl«d  before  the  de- 

pillara.     It  is  inhabitad  by  a  Muslim  saint,  struotion  of  the  cits'  V  Adrian,  and  to 

who  sella  places  for  graves  in  the  grotto  have  been  tOioB  deeply  covered  over  by  the 

and  in  ths  garden  before  it,  while  above  ruins  then  thrown  down  into  thevdiey; 

are  also  graves;  Eeise  ins  Leil.  Land,  p.  de  Secret,  fid.  L  a     But  Nicepborua  Cal- 

95.      The  place  was  in  much  tie  same  liatns  in  the  same  (fourteenth)  century,  ai- 

Blate  eaily  in  the  sisteanth  century ;  see  ready  ascribes  it  to  Helena;  Ub.  Tin.  c. 

Hist,  of  Jerusalem  in  Fundgr.  das  Chients,  30.— Arabian  vmtara  call  this  cliuroh  el- 

IL  p.  133.  Jesmflniyeh,  i.  e.  Gethsemane;  and  so  the 

''  i'irstbyAaamnanii8eKAreulfo(I.13)  natives  at  the  present  day.    Edrisi  par 

about  A.  I).  697 ;  then  by  St.  Wililbald  Jaubert^    p.    3U.      Hist,    of   Jems,    in 

about  A.  D.  765.     Also  by  Will.  Tyr.  8.  Fundgr.  des  Orient.  H.  p.  132. 

2.     Brocardus.  o.  8,     Mar.  Sanut.  3.  14.  '  In  1853  we  found  diis  plot  endoBed 

9, — Monkish  tradition  almost  as  a  matter  by  a  high  wall, 
i.  345,  3-16 
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iBg  the  visit  of  Helena  to  Jerusalem,  A,  D.  326  ;  when  the 
places  of  the  craciflxion  and  resurrection  were  supposed  to  be 
identified.  Before  that  time  no  such  tradition  is  alluded  to. 
Eusehius,  writing  apparently  a  few  years  afterwards,  says  (Jeth- 
semane  was  at  the  Mount  of  Olives,  and  was  then  a  place  of 
prayer  for  the  feithful.^  Sixty  years  or  more  afterwards,  Jerome 
places  it  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  and  says  a  church  had  heen 
buHt  over  it ;  which  is  also  mentioned  by  Theophanes  as  existing 
near  the  end  of  the  seventh  century."  The  garden  is  likewise 
spoken  of  by  Antoninus  Martyr  at  the  end  of  the  sisth  century, 
by  Adamnanns,  and  by  writers  of  the  times  of  the  crusades.' 
There  would  seem  therefore  Httle  reason  to  doubt,  that  the  pre- 
sent site  is  the  same  to  which  Eusebius  alludes.  Whether  it  is 
the  true  site,  is  perhaps  a  matter  of  more  cLuestion.^ 

Giving  myself  up  to  the  impressions  of  the  moment,  I  sat 
down  here  for  a  time  alone  beneath  one  of  the  aged  trees.  All 
was  silent  and  solitary  around  ;  only  a  herd  of  goats  were  feed- 
ing not  far  off,  and  a  few  flocks  of  sheep  grazing  on  the  side 
of  the  mountain.  High  above  towered  the  dead  waUs  of  the  city ; 
through  which  there  penetrated  no  sound  of  human  life.  It  was 
almost  like  the  stillness  and  loneliness  of  the  desert.  Here,  or 
at  least  not  fer  off,  the  Saviour  endured  that  "  agony  and  bloody 
sweat,"  which  was  cormected  with  the  redemption  of  the  world  ; 
and  here  in  deep  submiesion  he  prayed :  "  0  my  father,  if  this 
cup  may  not  pass  away  from  me  except  I  drink  it,  thy  will  he 
done  \"^ 

From  the  bridge  three  paths  lead  up  to  the  summit  of  the 
mount  of  Olives.  One,  a  mere  footpath,  strikes  up  in  a  direct 
course  along  a  steep  projecting  part  of  the  hill ;  a  second  passes 
up  more  circuitously  to  the  left,  where  the  hill  retires  a  little  and 
ms  a  more  gradual  slope  ;  and  the  third  winds  up  along  the  face 
further  south.  The  sides  of  the  mountain  are  still  sprinkled  with 
ohve  trees,  though  not  thickly,  as  was  probably  the  ease  of  old  ; 
and  a  few  other  trees  are  occasionally  seen.  I  took  the  middle 
path,  which  brought  me  out  at  the  church  of  the  Ascension  and 
the  mosk,  situated  on  the  summit.'     Around  them  are  a  few 

■  The  Itm.  Hiero^  A.  D.  383,  mantions  where   was   a  garden,"    W,    1.    3.     But 

the  "  rook  where  Jndaa  betrayed  Christ '  Luke  aaja  he  "  went  out  as  ke  was  viont 

as  heing  in  the  valley  of  Jehoahaphat.  to  the  mount  of  Olives,"  32,  39.    Thia 

'  Ei^bina    et    Hiecon.  OnomBst  art.  last  paspago,   taken  in  connection  with 

ChiJiiemmi.      Theophan.    Chton.    A.   D,  Lnke   21,  37,  where  it  is  eud  that  he 

683.     Com]).  Reland  Pal,  p.  857. — Cyrill  taueht  in  the  day  time  in  the  temple,  and 

of  Jems,  also  speaJis  of  Gethsemane  ;  Ca-  at  mglit  went  out  and  ahode  in  the  mount 

tach.  Xin.  p.  140,  ed.  Oson.  of  Olives,  may  suggest  a  douht,  whether 

'  Antonin.  Mart.  17.    Adamnanns  ex  Gethsemane   was   not   peiiiapB    eituatod 

Aronlf.  L  13.     Jac.  de  V!lr.  Hist.  Hiero-  higher  up  on  the  monnt  of  Olives. 
B0L68.    Biocardua,  0.  8.  '!....   --   .- 

'  According  to  the  Evangelist  John,  Je- 
sus "  went  forth  over  the  brook  Cedron, 
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huts,  forming  a  miserable  village.  Here  one  is  able  to  look  down 
upon  the  city  and  survey  at  least  the  roofs  of  the  houses.  The 
view  may  be  said  indeed  to  be  a  very  iull  one ;  but  it  is  not  par- 
ticularly interesting.  It  presents  a  dull  mixed  mass  of  roofs  and 
domes ;  but  the  distance  is  too  great  to  be  able  to  distinguish  the 
buildings  or  the  topography  of  the  city  in  any  good  degree.  A 
more  pleasing  view  is  obtained  from  various  points  lower  down 
the  side  of  the  mountain. 

From  the  church  on  the  summit,  only  the  city  and  the  west- 
em  prospect  are  visible ;  the  eastern  view  being  cut  off  by  a 
higher  part  or  ridge  of  the  Mil  some  twenty  or  thirty  rods  further 
east,  with  a  Wely  or  tomb  of  a  Mushm  saint  upon  it.  From 
this  Wely  one  obtains  a  commanding  view  of  the  northern  end 
and  portion  of  the  Dead  Sea,  and  also  of  the  adjacent  country, 
including  a  large  part  of  the  valley  of  the  Jordan,  as  weU  as 
the  naked  dreary  region  lying  between  Jerusalem  and  Jericho,  and 
between'  Bethlehem  and  the  Dead  Sea.  The  course  of  the  river 
Jordan  could  be  traced  by  the  narrow  strip  of  verdure  which 
clothes  its  banks.  Beyond  its  valley,  the  eastern  mountains 
stretch  off  northward  and  southward  in  a  long  even  ridge,  ap- 
parently unbroken.  They  present  to  the  view,  as  here  seen,  no 
sir^le  peak  or  separate  summit,  which  could  be  taken  for  the 
Nebo  of  the  Scriptures.  At  a  considerable  distance  north  of 
Jericho,  indeed,  a  loftier  summit  is  seen,  forming  the  highest 
point  of  the  mountains  of  G-ilead,  just  north  of  es-Salt ;  but  this' 
could  not  have  been  Neho, 

The  atmosphere  was  at  the  time  perfectly  clear,  and  the 
waters  of  the  Dead  Sea  lay  bright  and  sparkling  in  the  sun- 
beams, seemingly  not  more  than  eight  or  ten  miles  distant, 
though  actually  much  further  off.  I  unfortunately  neglected  to 
look  for  Kerak,  which  would  doubtless  have  been  visible  in  so 
clear  a  day.  When  we  sought  for  it  in  a  later  visit,  the  haziness 
of  the  atmosphere  prevented  ua  from  distinguishing  it.  Towards 
the  west  and  northwest  the  view  extends  to  the  Terebinth  vaUey 
so  called,  and  the  high  point  and  mosk  of  Neby  Samwil. 

I  returned  down  the  mount  by  the  more  southern  path; 
from  which  a  branch  led  me  across  the  Jewish  cemetery  to  the 
tombs  of  Absalom  and  Zechariah  so  called,  at  the  bottom  of  the 
vaUey,  just  under  the  southeast  comer  of  the  wall  of  the  mosk 
and  city.  Here  is  the  narrowest  path  of  the  valley.  Close  by 
the  tombs  is  a  weU,  which  then  had  water,  though  it  seemed  not 
to  be  used ;  and  here  is  also  another  bridge  of  stone  over  the 

upon  the  ade  of  the  inonnt  of  Olives,  may  ably  llie  same  mentioned  by  Sir  J.  Mairn- 

be  seen  in  Manndrell,   ProkBBch  (p.  80),  devJlle,  as  on  or  near  the  spot  where  Jesus 

nnd  other  tiaTBllBrs.^-Edrisi  spealtB  of  a  taught  his  disoiplee  the  Lord's  prayer ;  p. 

large  churdi  on  the  acclivity,  called  Pater  96.  Lond.  1839, 
Hosier ;  p.  344,  cd.  Janbert.    This  is  prob- 
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torrent  bed  with  a  fine  arch.  From  this  point  a  ragged  footpath 
ascends  towards  St.  Stephen's  gate ;  entering  which,  I  returned 
home  by  the  Via  dolorosa. 

jews'  place  of  wailing,  etc. 

In  tho  afternoon  of  the  same  day,  I  went  with  Mr  Lannean 
to  the  place  where  the  Jews  are  permitted  to  purchase  the  right 
of  approaching  the  site  of  their  temple,  and  of  praying  and  wail- 
ing over  its  ruins  and  the  downfitll  of  their  nation.  The  spot  ia 
on  the  western  exterior  of  the  area  of  the  great  mosk,  considera- 
bly south  of  tho  middle ;  and  is  approached  only  by  a  narrow 
crooked  lane,  which  there  terminates  at  the  wall  in  a  very  small 
open  place.  The  lower  part  of  the  wall  is  here  composed  of  the 
same  kind  of  ancient  stones,  which  we  had  before  seen  on  the 
eastern  side.  Two  old  men,  Jews,  sat  there  upon  the  ground, 
reading  together  in  a  book  of  Hebrew  prayers.  On  Fridays  they 
assemble  here  in  greater  numbers.  It  is  the  nearest  point  in 
which  they  can  venture  to  approach  their  ancient  temple ;  and 
fortunately  for  them,  it  is  sheltered  from  observation  by  the  nar- 
rowness of  the  lane  and  the  dead  walls  around.  Here,  bowed  in 
the  dust,  they  may  at  least  weep  undisturbed  over  the  fallen 
glory  of  their  race ;  and  bedew  with  their  tears  the  soil,  which 
so  many  thousands  of  their  forefathers  once  moistened  with  their 
blood. 

This  touching  custom  of  the  Jews  is  not  of  modern  origin. 
Benjamin  of  Tudela  mentions  it,  as  connected  apparently  with 
the  same  spot,  in  the  twelfth  century ;  and  very  probably  the 
custom  has  come  down  from  still  earlier  ages.'  After  the  cap- 
ture of  Jerusalem  under  Adrian,  the  Jews  were  excluded  from 
the  city ;  and  it  wa^  not  till  the  age  of  Constantine  that  they 
were  permitted  to  approach,  so  as  to  behold  Jerusalem  from  the 
neighbouring  hills.'  At  length  they  were  allowed  to  enter  the 
city  once  a  year,  on  the  day  on  which  it  was  taken  by  Titus,  in 
order  to  wail  over  the  ruins  of  the  temple.  But  this  privilege 
they  were  obliged  to  purchase  of  the  Eomau  soldiers.^— Accord- 
ing to  Benjamin,  as  above  eited,  the  Jews  in  his  day  regarded 
this  portion  of  the  wall  as  having  belonged  to  the  court  of  the 
ancient  temple. 

'  Ben,;,  of  Tml.  by  Aaher,  I.  p.  70.  emerant  aaoguinom  Cliristi,  emant  laoiy- 

"  Sulpic.  Ser.  HUt.  Saor.  II,  45.     En-  mas  suaa.     Et  oe  flatus  ijiiidoni  eia  gratui- 

Eet.  Chnin. — Also   EuBeb.    in  Paalm.  ed.  tua  flit ;  videiia  in  dia  qnn  capta  est  a  Ro- 

Monf  fano.  p.  267,  882.    Hilar,  in  Pealra.  manis  et  dirtito  Jerosdem,  renire  popalum 

BS.  No.  13.    See  Miiater,  iler  Jfidisolia  logutirara plangere   rainas    templl 

Krieg  unMr  Triysn  und  Hadrian,  p.  97.  sui ;  et  miles  mecoedem  poatnlat,  ut  illis 

'  MiiQtotl.  c.   "Hieron.  in  Zephan.o.  L  flare  pins  liceat" — See  also  Gregor.  Na- 

16,  "  Et^  nt  rainam  an^  eia  flere  liceat  oi-  zianz.  Ornt.  Xll.    Vslaaii  Annot.  in  En- 

tiMe,  pretio  redimunt ;  nt  qni  quandam  seb.  Bitt  Eoo.  IV.  6. 
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Turning  back  aomewbat  from  tliia  sjiot,  and  tbreading  our 
■way  tbrougb  otber  narrow  lanes  with  sharp  cornera,  and  then 
through  a  tract  planted  with  the  prickly  pear,  we  came  to  the 
southwest  comer  of  the  area  of  the  great  mosk,  where  the  wall 
js  quite  high.  Around  this  corner  is  an  open  level  plat  of 
ground,  which  was  now  ploughed,  extending  to  the  city  wall  on 
the  south.  This  latter,  which  here  runs  from  west  to  east,  is  low 
on  the  inside,  but  high  on  the  outside ;  forming  a  high  offset  be- 
tween the  level  plat  above  and  the  open  fields  fiu-tber  south. 
Further  east  this  wall  turns  north  at  a  right  angle  and  unites 
with  the  southern  wall  of  the  area  of  the  mosk,  about  one  third 
of  the  way  between  the  southwest  and  the  southeast  corner.  The 
stones  in  the  lower  part  of  the  waU  of  the  area  at  the  southwest 
corner,  are  of  immense  size ;  and  on  the  western  side,  at  first 
view,  some  of  them  seem  to  have  been  started  from  their  places, 
as  if  the  wall  had  burst  and  was  about  to  Ml  down.  We  paid 
little  attention  to  this  appearance  at  the  time ;  but  subsequent 
examination  led  here  to  one  of  our  most  interesting  discoveries. 
South  from  this  corner,  in  the  city  wall,  and  near  the  bed  or  chan- 
nel of  the  Tyropteon,  is  a  small  gate  now  closed  up.  This  the 
monks  in  their  zeal  to  find  an  application  for  all  scriptural 
names,  have  honoured  (or  dishonoured)  with  the  name  of  the 
Dung  gate ;  although  neither  the  ancient  gate  of  that  name, 
nor  the  ancient  wall,  could  have  been  anywhere  in  this  vicinity. 

The  present  city  wall  is  built  for  the  most  part  with  a  breast- 
work ;  that  is,  the  exterior  face  is  carried  up  several  feet  higher 
than  the  interior  part  of  the  wall,  leaving  a  broad  and  conve- 
nient walk  along  the  top  of  the  latter  for  the  accommodation  of 
the  defenders.  This  is  protected  by  the  parapet  or  breastwork, 
which  has  battlements  and  loopholes.  There  are  also  flights  of 
steps  to  ascend  or  descend  at  convenient  distances  on  the  inside. 
Mounting  upon  the  city  wall  in  this  manner  near  the  area  of  the 
mosk,  we  kept  along  over  the  Dung  gate  so  called,  and  up 
Mount  Zion,  passing  a  well  with  water  on  the  way ;  and  then 
descending  from  the  wall  near  the  gate  of  Zion,  we  returned 
homo  through  the  Jews'  quarter  on  the  northeast  slope  of  the 
same  hUl. 

TIPPER  POOL,  GIHON,  ETC. 

In  the  afternoon  of  the  following  day,  (Thursday,  April 
19tb,)  Messrs  Smith  and  Nicolayson  and  myself  took  a  short 
walk  to  look  at  the  ground  and  objects  west  and  northwest  of 
the  TS.fa  gate,  and  along  the  road  to  YSfa.  We  went  first  to 
the  lai^  tank  lying  in  the  basin  which  forms  the  head  of  the 
valley  of  Hinnom,  or  more  properly  perhaps  of  the  valley  of 
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G-ihoii ;  since  this  would  seem  to  be  tlie  quarter  to  wMch  tliat 
name  of  old  belonged.  The  tank  was  now  dry ;  but  in  the 
rainy  season  it  becomes  fuU ;  and  its  waters  ard  then  conducted 
by  a  small  rude  aqueduct  or  channel  to  the  vicinity  of  the  Yafa 
gate,  and  so  to  the  pool  of  Hezebiah  within  the  eity.  The  tract 
around  this  tank,  especially  towards  the  northeast,  is  occupied  as 
a  Muslim  cemetery,  the  largest  around  the  city.  The  tombs  are 
scattered  and  old ;  some  of  the  larger  ones  indeed  have  the  ap- 
pearance of  great  antiquity. 

We  returned  across  the  higher  ground  on  the  north  of  this  basin, 
towards  the  Damascus  gate,  in  order  to  examine  whether  per- 
haps the  valley  of  the  Tyropoeon  extended  up  at  all  beyond  the 
eity  in  that  direction,  There  is  however  no  trace  of  any  valley 
or  of  any  depression  in  this  quarter,  before  reaching  the  declivity 
stretching  down  to  the  Damascus  gate.  The  whole  interval 
between  this  gate  and  Gihon  is  occupied  by  a  broad  swell 
of  land,  rising  somewhat  higher  than  the  northwest  part  of  the 
city  itself.  The  ground  on  the  west,  as  well  as  on  the  north  of 
the  present  city,  would  seem  to  have  once  been  built  over ;  or  at 
least  occasional  buildings  once  stood  upon  it.  ^Fragments  of 
polished  marble  are  often  picked  up  here ;  and  especially  the 
small  cubes  of  marble  of  different  colours,  not  much  larger  than 
dice,  which  were  employed  in  the  eonstruction  of  the  ancient 


We  entered  the  city  again  by  the  gate  of  Tafa  or  Hebron  ; 
and  threading  our  way  towards  the  left  through  several  lanes, 
passed  the  Coptic  convent,  then  rebuilding,  at  the  northern  end 
of  the  pool  of  Hezekiah.  This  latter  stilt  had  water  covering  its 
bottom,  though  apparently  not  deep. 

VALLKY  OF  HINNOM,  WELL  OP  JOB,  ETC. 

Walking  out  alone  one  day,  I  passed  over  Mount  Zion  to  its 
southern  brow,  and  then  descended  its  steep  side  without  a  path 
and  with  some  difficulty,  to  the  valley  of  Hinnom.  The  bottom 
of  the  valley  has  here  more  width  and  descends  rapidly  towards 
the  east ;  further  down  it  is  narrower  and  has  a  still  steeper  de- 
scent. On  the  south  the  hill  in  many  parts  rises  at  first  in  rocky 
precipices,  with  other  ledges  of  rocks  higher  up  on  the  steep  side ; 
and  these  rocka  and  the  whole  fece  of  the  hill  are  full  of  excava- 
ted tombs.  On  the  same  hill-side,  further  east  along  the  valley, 
is  the  Aceldama  or  Potter's  Field,  so  called.  The  tombs  conti- 
nue quite  down  to  the  corner  of  the  mountain,  where  it  bends 
off  southwards  along  the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat. 

My  course  was  along  the  side  of  the  hOl  among  the  tombs ; 
and  then  descending  near  the  junction  of  the  two  valleys,  I  came 
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to  tlie  well  of  Nehemiali  (\s  the  Franks  call  it,  or  the  weG  of 
Job  according  to  the  natives.  Neither  name  has  apparently  any 
good  foundation.  We  shall  afterwards  see  that  this  is  without 
much  douht  the  En-Kogel  of  Scripture.  It  is  a  deep  well  of 
living  water  ;  hut  in  the  rainy  season  overflows. 

Passing  fcom  hence  up  the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat  and  visiting 
again  Siloam  and  the  tomb  of  Ahsalom,  I  returned  home  hy  St. 
Stephen's  gate.  This  walk  gave  me  a  stronger  impression  of  the 
height  and  steepness  of  Zion,  than  I  had  before  received, 

TOMBS   OF    THE    KINGS   AND    JUDGES,    MOUHT  ZIONj  ETC, 

We  visited  several  times  the  tombs  of  the  Kings,  so  called, 
(probably  the  tomb  of  Helena,)  and  took  the  measurement  of 
them,  as  will  be  described  in  the  proper  place.  They  lie  directly 
north  of  the  Damascus  gate,  just  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  great 
road  to  Nabulus.  The  way  leads  to  them  through  the  olive 
grove  which  now  covers  the  level  tract  on  this  side  of  the  city. 
A  considerable  portion  of  this  plain  was  once  apparently  occupied 
by  buildings.  Fragments  of  marble  and  mosaic  tesserae  are  often 
found  here ;  and  many  ancient  cisterns,  now  partly  fallen  in, 
furnish  unequivocal  evidence  of  former  habitations.  The  stones 
with  which  the  soil  was  thickly  strewed,  have  been  gathered  into 
heaps  or  laid  up  in  terraces  ;  and  the  fields  thus  cleared  have 
now  been  tilled  for  centuries. 

One  forenoon,  (Friday,  April  QVth,)  Messrs  Smith  and  Lan- 
neau  and  myself  went  out  to  the  tombs  of  the  Kings,  to  look  at 
them  again,  and  to  inspect  the  progress  of  some  excavations 
which  we  had  set  on  foot.  We  remained  here  but  a  short  time  ; 
and  then  proceeded  further.  Just  beyond  these  tombs  the  valley 
of  the  Kidron,  which  thus  far  extends  up  north  from  the  city, 
turns  to  the  west  at  a  right  angle,  and  then  shortly  again  re- 
sumes its  former  direction,  running  up  north  nearly  to  the  tombs  of 
the  Judges.  The  great  Nabulus  road  crosses  the  valley  here, 
where  it  runs  from  west  to  east.  On  the  right  side  of  this  road, 
five  minutes  from  the  tombs  of  the  Kings,  and  just  as  it  descends 
into  the  valley,  is  a  Wely,  or  tomb  of  a  Muslim  saint,  with  which 
is  connected  a  small  Khftn  now  half  in  ruins.  Here  a  deformed 
Sheikh  resides  as  keeper,  with  a  jug  of  water  and  a  coffee  pot  for 
the  refreshment  of  travellers  ;  expecting  from  them  presents  in 
return,  by  which  to  live.  As  Mr  L.  was  acquainted  with  the 
Sheikh,  we  stopped  for  a  few  moments,  took  coffee,  and  looked  in 
npon  his  Kh^n,  The  arched  stalls  for  the  aiumals  around  the 
small  court  remain  ;  but  the  chambers  above  for  the  guests  are 
gone.     The  name  of  the  saint  was  Husein  Ibn  'Isa  el-Jerrahy. 
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According  to  the  tradition  of  the  Shcith,  ho  was  one  of  the  com- 
panions of  the  Khalif  Omar  when  he  took  Jerusalem, 

Passing  along  up  the  valley  of  Jehoahaphat,  the  sides  of 
which  are  everywhere  studded  with  sepulchres  excavated  in  the 
rocks,  we  came  to  the  tombs  of  the  Judges  so  called.  These  lie 
near  the  head  of  the  valley,  on  the  right  hand  of  tho  path,  just 
heyond  the  water-summit  between  tlio  waters  of  the  Dead  Sea 
and  Mediterranean.  .  Here  the  ground  begins  to  descend  north- 
west towards  the  great  valley  usually  (though  falsely)  called  by 
Franks  the  valley  of  the  Terebinth  ;  but  for  which  the  natives 
have  here  no  other  name  than  Wady  Beit  Hanina.  At  this  point 
we  were  in  full  view  of  Neby  Samwil,  hearing  U.  40°  "W.  on  the 
high  hill  beyond  that  valley  ;  and  could  also  see  KiistOl hearing  W. 

Atter  examining  the  sepulchres,  we  returned  over  the  eastern 
hill,  striking  the  great  northern  road  near  the  brow  of  the  ascent 
by  which  it  rises  after  crossing  the  valley.  This  is  doubtless  the 
Scopus  of  the  ancients  ;  it  affords  one  of  the  most  pleasing  views 
of  the  city ;  though  less  distinct  than  one  from  a  point  further 
southef^t.  Passii^  again  the  tombs  of  the  Kings,  we  directed 
our  course  towai-ds  the  northwest  comer  of  Jerusalem,  in  order  to 
trace  out,  if  possible,  some  foundations  we  had  before  seen,  appa- 
i-ently  belongir^  to  the  third  wall  of  the  ancient  city,  as  described 
by  Josephus.     In  this  we  were  partially  successful. 

We  came  at  length  to  the  Yafa  gate,  shortly  after  13  o'clock, 
and  found  it  shut.  It  was  Friday,  the  Muhammedan  Sabbath ; 
on  which  day  the  gates  of  Jerusalem  are  closed  for  an  hour  at 
noon,  as  the  principal  season  of  Muhammedan  prayer.  Passing 
around  the  city  on  the  west,  we  spent  the  hour  in  wanderng  over 
Mount  Zion.  We  looked  here  also  for  traces  of  the  ancient  wall 
along  the  western  and  southern  brow  ;  followed  out  for  some  dis- 
tance the  aqueduct  from  Solomon's  pools,  which  winds  around  the 
southeast  slope  ;  and  then  returned  up  towards  the  Zion  gate. 
It  was  not  yet  opened,  and  we  went  to  call  on  the  Sheikh  of  the 
Muslim  tomb  of  David,  with  whom  Mr  Lanneau  was  acquainted. 
He  was  out ;  but  we  visited  the  room  over  the  tomb,  where  legen- 
dary tradition  relates  that  the  Lord's  Supper  was  instituted.  It 
is  a  large  dreary  "  upper  room"  of  stone,  fifty  or  sixty  feet  long 
by  some  thirty  feet  in  width.  At  the  east  end  is  a  small  niche  in 
the  wall,  which  the  Christians  use  at  certain  seasons  as  an  altar 
to  celebrate  mass.  On  the  south  side  is  a  similar  but  larger  re- 
cess, which  serves  the  Muhammedans  as  a  Mihrab  towards  which 
to  direct  their  prayers.*  Thus  the  two  superstitions  stand  here 
'  As  the  Mnhammedone  always  turn  the  place  (ir  directioii  towards  wbioh  liie 
ilieir  faces  towards  Meooa  daring  their  face  is  tnmed,  ia  the  KibMt.  Mecca  lies 
prayers  and  prostrationa,  every  mosk  has  nearly  south  of  Syria ;  and  hence  the 
a  niobe  in  the  wall  k>  show  the  proper  d!-  word  Kibkh  is  also  in  oomnion  nse  among 
reotion.    This  nicho  is  the  Milirdb;  and    the  SjrLim  Arabs  to  denota  the  south. 
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side  by  side  in  singular  juxtaposition.     The  pretended  toralh  it- 
self no  one  is  permitted  to  enter. 

This  huUding  was  formerly  a  ChriBtian  church ;  and  as  such 
the  site  at  least  is  of  high  antic[uity.  It  is  apparently  the  same 
spot,  and  perhaps  the  same  huilding,  referred  to  by  Cyrill  in  the 
fourth  century,  as  the  church  of  ^e  Apostles,  ■where  they  were 
said  to  be  assembled  on  the  day  of  pentecost.  This  implies  that 
it  was  then  regarded  as  at  least  older  than  the  age  of  Constantine. 
About  the  same  time  Epiphanhis  speafe  of  it  distinctly  under 
the  same  name ;  and  about  A.  D.  697,  Adanmanus  mentions  it 
in  like  manner.  It  was  then  held  to  be  the  Ocenaculum,  and  to 
contain  also  the  column  to  which  Christ  was  bound  in  order  to 
be  scourged.^  The  same  column  is  mentioned  in  the  Jerusalem 
Itinemry  (A.  D.  333),  and  by  Jerome  near  the  close  of  the  same 
century.  The  latter  writer  describes  this  column  in  his  day  as 
sustaining  the  portico  of  a  church  on  Mount  Zion,  and  as  still 
stained  with  the  Saviour's  blood  ;  but  neither  he  nor  any  of  the 
earlier  writers  speak  of  any  tradition  relating  to  the  Lord's  Sup- 
per.^ Writers  of  the  times  of  the  crusades  often  allude  to  this 
church  as  the  ehurch  of  Zion  ;  and  regard  it  as  the  place  where 
the  protomartyr  Stephen  was  buried  for  a  time,^  According  to 
Sir  J.  MaundeviUe  and  also  L  de  Suchem,  it  would  seem  to 
have  been  still  in  the  hands  of  the  Latmi  so  late  as  about  A,  D. 
1350  ;  and  at  that  time  it  was  one  ot  the  many  churches  which 
tradition  began  to  ascribe  to  ths.  empress  Helena.*  Moi-e  than  a 
century  later,  A,  D,  1479,  Tucher  of  Numberg  tbund  the  build- 
ing converted  into  a  mosk,  or  at  leist  the  lower  part  of  it,  and 
already  containing  the  tombb  of  David,  Solomon,  and  other  tin^. 
— The  adjacent  buildings  were  formerly  a  convent  of  the  Minor- 
ites or  Franciscans,  who  retained  possession  of  them  for  a  century 
or  more  after  the  church  had  been  partially  at  least  wrested  from 
their  hands.'  In  these  buildings  Ibrahim  Pasha;  was  accustomed 
to  reside  when  he  visited  Jerusalem. 

•  CjttII.  Cat,  XVI.    2,  p.  326,  Oion.  They  were  then  driven  ont  by  the  Mu- 

1708.     Epiphan.  de  Mensnr.  et  Pond.  no.  harameiians ;    and  having   pnrebased  tJie 

14,    Comp.  le  Quien  Orians  Christ.  IIL  p.  present  Latia  convent  of  St.  Salvatar  in 

lOo, — Adamnan,  ex  Areulfo,  I,  13,     St^  the  city,  %Yliioli  had  ibrmecly  belonged  to 

Willibald,  A.  D.  766,  calls  it  the  eharch  the  (Jeorgian  Greets,  they  removed  to  it, 

of  Zion ;  HodoBpor.  18.  Quaresmiua,  L  c  Comp,  Wadding  Annal. 

"  Epitaph.  Paulie,  ad  Enstooh.  Minor,  Ed.  3.  III.  p.  185  sq.    Belon  about 

'  Will.  Tjr.  8.  6.    Jao.  de  Titr.  Hist.  1B47  lodged  in  thett  convent  on  Zion,  and 

Hieros.  61.     Phocaa  de  IjOcis  Sanot.  14.  speaks  of  it  as  the  only  Latin  convent ; 

'  First  mentioned  as  one  of  Helena's  Observations,   etc  Paris  15SS.  p.   313 ; 

churches  by  Nlcephorue  Callistns,  8.  80 ;  also  in  Panlos'  Sammlung,  Th,  I,  p.  259, 

B  writer  of  fbe  fonrteenth  oentniy.  So  Baumgarten  in  1612,  Kb.  IL  6 ;  and 

^  AdricliominB  Theatr.  TercfB  Sanct.  p.  other  travellers.     Belon  likewise  remarks, 

150.     Quaresmiua  TemB    Sanot,    Elncid.  that  the  moidta  bad  in  his  day  regeined 

IL  pp,  51,  133,    It  appears  tliat  the  Fran-  possession  of  the   Cieniiculam  ;   L   c.   p. 

(uscans  or  Minorites  had  their  ohief  seat  316. — This  convent  was  erected  for  the 

hero   from   A.   D,    1313  to  A,  D.  1561.  Franciscans  by  Sanoia,  queen  of  Robert 
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Further  north,  nearer  to  the  gato,  stands  an  Armenian  con- 
vent, enclosmg  a  small  church,  ■which  according  to  a  similar  tra- 
dition marks  the  spot  where  once  stood  the  house  of  Oaiphas. 
We  entered  and  were  conducted  through  it.  Here  the  Armenian 
patriarchs  of  Jerusalem  lie  buried  ;  their  monuments  are  in  the 
email  court.  Under  the  altar  of  the  church  they  stiU  profess  to 
show  the  stone  which  closed  the  Holy  Sepulchre.  They  point 
out  also  what  they  call  the  prison  of  our  Lord  ;  as  weR  as  the 
spot  where  Peter  denied  his  Master,  and  the  court  where  the 
eock  crew.  This  church  cannot  well  he  very  ancient ;'  nor  have 
I  been  able  to  find  any  mention  of  it  before  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury. It  was  then  called,  as  now,  the  church  of  St.  Salvator,  and 
was  already  ascribed  to  Helena,"  The  Armenians  appear  to  have 
had  it  in  possession  very  early  after  the  crusades.' 

"We  reached  the  Zion  gate  just  as  it  was  opened  at  one 
o'clock.  Within  the  gate,  a  little  towards  the  right,  are  some 
miserable  hovels,  inhabited  by  persons  called  leprous.  Whether 
their  disease  is  or  is  not  the  leprosy  of  Scripture,  I  am  unable  to 
afErm  ;  the  symptoms  described  to  us  were  similar  to  those  of 
elephantiasis.  At  any  rate  they  are  pitiable  objects,  and  miser- 
able outcasts  from  society.  They  all  Hve  here  together,  and  in- 
termarry only  with  each  other.  The  children  are  said  to  be 
hoalthy  until  tKo  ago  of  puberty  or  later  ;  when  the  disease 
makes  its  appearance  in  a  finger,  on  the  nose,  or  in  some  like 
part  of  the  body,  and  gradually  increases  so  long  as  the  victim 
survives.  They  were  said  often  to  live  to  the  age  of  forty  or  fifty 
years. 

Our  way  home  led  us  through  the  Jews'  quarter ;  and  we 
looked  in  for  a  moment  upon  their  preparations  for  building  a 
new  synagogue.  In  di^ng  for  its  foundations  they  had  un- 
covered several  small  houses  and  rooms,  which  had  before  been 
completely  buried  beneath  the  accumulated  rubbish.  These  pre- 
sented nothing  of  interest.  It  was  also  reported,  that  they  had 
found  pieces  of  marble,  and  even  columns  ;  but  we  were  able  to 
learn  nothing  definite  on  the  subject. 

of  Sicily;   wio  also  repaired  or  rebnilt  84*.    Nicepli.  C.ill.  8.  30. — The  Jemsalem 

the  Ccenaonluin ;  see  Ctuaresmios,  1.  o.  p.  Itinerary,    (A.    D.    333,)   upeaks    of    the 

133,  and  Tom.  I.  p.  176.  Wadding,  1.  o.  house   of    Caiphos   aa    haring     stood    on 

'  Benjamin  of  Tudela  says,  tliat  in  his  Mount  Zion,  "  vhifiiil  domus  Caiphje ; " 

day,  soon  after  A.  D.  1160,  there  was  no  but  says  notliing  of^  any  building  then  ei- 

huilding    on    Zion    save    one    Cbristian  isting^     Comp.  Cjrill.  Cat.  SIII.  19. 

church,  douhtlesa  the  Crenaoulum ;  I.  p.  '  Tucher  irf  Niirnberg  found  it  in  their 

73,  ed.  Asher.  hands  in  A.  D.  1479.    See   Eeissb.  des 

'  Marin.  Sannti  Saor.  fidal.  Ccuds,  3.  hi;0.  Landes,  p.  659. 


14. 8.    L.  de  Snohem  Itin.  p.  78.  Eeissb. 
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"We  made  no  attempt  to  obtain  admission  to  the  Haram  esh- 
Shertf,  or  great  mosk.  This  has  "been  ™ited  and  described  by 
others,  and  cUd  not  form  in  itself  any  pai't  of  the  object  of  our 
journey.  Could  there  have  been  a  hope  of  penetrating  into  the 
vaults  and  subterranean  passages  which  are  tnown  to  exist  be- 
neath its  area,  so  aa  to  explore  them,  we  would,  have  spared  no 
effort  to  have  obtained  the  requisite  permission.  But  as  it  was, 
we  thought  it  more  prudent  to  pursue  our  researches  in  silence, 
rather  than  by  ill  timed  or  ill  advised  application  to  tho  authori- 
ties, to  run  the  risk  of  exciting  on  theii  part  suspicion  or  jealousy. 
We  found  no  difficulty  at  any  time  in  approaching  the  entrances, 
and  looking  in  upon  the  area,  as  long  as  we  pleased. 

Wishing  however  to  obtain  a  better  view  of  the  Haram,  and 
also  to  visit  the  citadel  near  the  YSfa  gate,  Mr  Smith  with  our 
friends  waited  on  the  Kaim  Mak^m,  the  military  commander  of 
the  city,  to  obtain  an  order  for  this  purpose.  This  officer  re- 
ceived them  with  great  courtesy ;  immediately  granted  their  re- 
quest ;  and  even  sent  his  secretary  to  accompany  them  and  in- 
troduce them  at  each  place.  They  now  came  back  for  me ;  and 
we  went  first  to  the  building  on  the  northwest  comer  of  the  area 
of  the  Haram..  This  was  formerly  the  I'esldence  of  tli«  goveiiior ; 
and  stands  near  the  site  of  the  ancient  fortress  Antonia.  It  is 
now  used  as  a  barrack.  From  the  flat  roof  there  is  a  fiill  view  of 
the  mosk  and  its  court,  a  large  and  beautiful  area,  with  trees  scat- 
tered over  it,  and  several  fountains  ;  the  whole  forming  a  fine 
promenade.  We  saw  there  quite  a  number  of  females,  and  many 
children  playing. 

The  great  mosk  itself,  KtMet  es-SuhJtrah,  "Dome  of  tho 
Bock,"  is  an  octagonal  building  with  a  noble  dome,  standing 
upon  a  platform  near  the  middle  of  the  court,  elevated  by  seve- 
ral steps  above  the  general  level.  Quite  on  the  southern  side  of 
the  area,  stands  another  large  mosk,  el-J&mi'a  el-Ahsa ;  and 
there  are  other  smaller  mosks  and  buildings  ad.)acent  to  the  walls 
in  other  parts.  The  whole  enclosure,  with  all  its  sacred  build- 
ings and  appurtenances,  is  called  eiSaram,  "the  Holy,"  and 
also  elSaraw.  esh-Shertf,  "the  noble  Sanctuary,"  In  the 
northern  part  of  the  area,  the  rocky  surface  is  visible,  which  has 
evidently  been  levelled  off  by  art.  The  height  of  the  wall 
around  the  court  on  the  inside  we  judged  to  be  from  twelve  to 
sixteen  feet.^Towards  the  west  the  houses  of  the  city  rise 
steeply  one  above  another,  and  the  two  hills  of  Zion  and  Akra 
are  distinctly  marked.' 

'  The  spot  where  we  stood  13  the  same     for  the  noble  Panorama  of  Jerusalem  by 
ftoni    which   the   drawings    wei-c    takcii     Catherwood,  since  daBtrojed  by  fire. 
i.  300,  361 
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"We  now  repaired  to  the  castle  or  citadel,  and  were  taken 
through  ita  various  parts ;  but  our  attention  was  confined  chiefly 
to  the  one  old  tower,  apparently  ancient,  which  is  usually  called 
by  the  Franks  the  tower  of  David.  This  wo  measured ;  and  it 
will  be  described  in  another  place.  From  its  top  there  is  an  ex- 
tensive view,  especially  towards  the  southeast,  where  a  small  por- 
tion of  the  Dead  Sea  is  visible,  and  beyond  it  the  mountains  of 
Arabia.  As  we  looked  down  upon  and  over  the  city  itself,  it 
seemed  almost  like  a  plain ;  the  appearance  of  descent  being  in 
a  great  measure  lost.' 

Both  here  and  at  the  barracks,  the  deportment  of  the  officers 
and  soldiers  we  encountered,  was  extremely  civil.  The  secre- 
tary who  attended  us  was  an  intell^nt  man;  and  when  we 
parted,  he  politely  declined  the  bakhsMsh  we  proffered  him. 
This  was,  1  think,  the  only  instance  of  the  kind  in  all  our 
journey. 


In  our  walks  through  tlie  city  and  its  environs,  we  wei-e 
struck  with  the  comparatively  few  people  we  met,  and  the  in- 
difference with  which  they  seemed  to  regard  us  and  our  move- 
ments. In  the  city  itself,  the  bazars  were  usually  thronged ;  so 
that  it  was  sometimes  difficult  to  make  one's  way  through  them. 
In  the  larger  streets  also,  such  as  that  leading  down  from  the 
Yafa  gate  to  the  great  mosk,  and  those  between  the  bazars  and 
the  Damascus  gate,  there  were  commonly  many  persons  passing 
to  and  fro ;  but  all  the  other  streets  were  comparatively  sohtary. 
Outside  of  the  city,  a  few  peasants  with  their  asses  wending  their 
way  to  or  from  the  gates ;  a  few  shepherds  watching  their  flocks 
on  the  side  of  Mount  Olivet ;  a  few  women  with  their  water- 
aldns  around  the  fountains  in  the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat;  and  oc- 
casionally Muslim  females  veiled  in  white  sitting  or  strolling 
among  the  tombs  of  their  people ;  these  were  ordinarily  the  only 
signs  of  life  and  activity  which  the  stranger  could  perceive,  as  he 
wandered  around  this  former  "city  of  the  great  King."  Yet 
sometimes  we  lighted  upon  more  stirring  scenes.  One  day  as  we 
were  standing  near  the  laige  terebinth  at  the  northwest  comer 
of  the  city  wall,  the  Mutesellim  or  governor  with  a  party  of  ten 
or  twelve  horsemen  passed  by,  on  their  return  from  a  ride  and 
from  practising  the  Jerid.  They  were  all  gaily  caparisoned,  and 
rode  in  fine  style ;  their  horees  prancing  and  now  and  then  dart- 
ing off  at  full  speed  aloi^  the  rocky  road.  At  another  time  the 
dead  monotony  was  broken  in  upon,  by  the  departure  of  a  large 
body  of  troops  for  Bamleh. 

■  We  ware  not  BO  fortunate  lis  StephaQ  Mount  Tabor  in  the  north !     iBitimgBn 

Sohuh;  who  profeBses  to  have  seen  from  des  llOchsten,  etc.  Th.  V.  p.  161. 
this  tower  Monnt  Horeb  in  thu  south,  and 
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We  took  measurements  witiiin  and  without  tlie  city  in  all 
directions,  without  interruption,  and  without  being  subjected  to 
the  slightest  inquiry  or  token  of  suspicion.  Indeed,  the  indiffer- 
ence with  which  these  operations  were  apparently  regarded,  was 
rather  a  matter  of  surprise.  A  few  persons  only  occasionally 
stopped  to  look  at  us,  and  then  passed  on ;  and  I  am  persuaded 
that  neither  in  London  nor  New  York  could  any  thing  similar  he 
undertaken,  without  exciting  far  more  attention,  and  probably 
drawing  together  a  crowd  of  idlers.  We  just  pursued  our  own 
course ;  went  where  we  would,  and  undertook  what  we  pleased  j 
i^ed  no  leave  of  the  government  or  others,  whenever  it  could  he 
avoided;  and  thus  encountered  no  opposition.  In  the  one 
instance  where  we  had  occasion  to  ask  a  &vour  of  the  Kdim 
MakSm  or  military  commander,  it  was  courteously  granted ;  in 
another  instance,  the  Mufti  dechned  to  concede  what  he  previ- 
ously had  expressed  a  willingness  to  have  take  place. 

With  the  native  population  of  tho  city,  we  had,  through  our 
friends,  the  opportunity  of  frequent  intercourse,  to  any  extent 
we  might  desire.  The  house  of  Mr  Lanneau,  in  which  we  re- 
sided, was  eituated  in  the  Miiharaniedan  quarter,  next  door  to 
that  of  the  Mufti  of  Jerusalem;  and  the  circumstance  of  his 
having  taken  a  house  in  their  quarter  and  among  them,  was 
■looked  upon  with  favour  by  the  Muslims.  His  neighbours,  some 
of  the  chief  men  of  the  city,  were  in  the  habit  of  making  fre- 
quent calls ;  and  an  interchange  of  friendly  courtesies  was  sedu- 
lously maintained.  A  native  Greek  merchant,  Abu  SeMmeh, 
who  was  seeking  the  appointment  of  agent  from  the  American 
consul  at  Beirlit,  was  very  attentive ;  and  through  him  and  the 
chief  physician  or  apothecary  of  the  garrison,  we  received  all  the 
inteBigenee  and  current  reports  of  the  day. 

The  MuteseUim  or  governor  of  the  city  at  this  time,  was 
Sheikh  Mustafa,  a  young  man  of  a  fine  figure  and  prepossessing 
countenance,  the  son  of  Sheikh  Sa'id,  governor  of  Gaza.  He 
was  said  however  to  be  prejudiced  against  the  Franks ;  and  to 
be  in  the  habit  of  turning  an  ungracious  ear  to  all  their  applica^ 
tions.  We  had  no  occasion  to  apply  to  him  while  in  Jerusalem ; 
except  once,  as  a  matter  of  policy,  to  send  our  Tirm^n  for  his 
inspection  before  setting  off  for  the  Dead  Sea;  but  we  after- 
wards met  him  in  Hebron  and  were  struck  with  his  graceful  de- 
portment. The  Kaim  Makdm,  or  military  governor,  was  re- 
garded as  more  frank  and  courteous ;  and  our  friends  were  in  the 
habit  of  applying  to  him,  when  necessary,  rather  than  to  Sheikh 
Mustafii. 

Our  neighbour  the  Mnfti  called  one  morning  soon  after  break- 
fast, and  sat  with  us  for  an  hour.  This  dignitary  is  in  high  re- 
pute among  the  Mussulmans ;  being  Bubordmate  in  rank  only  to 
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the  Muftis  of  Mecca  and  ConstHntinople.  He  was  a  fine  looking 
man  'between  sixty  and  seTenty  years  of  age,  "with  a  long  white 
heard  neatly  trimmed,  intelligent  eyes,  and  great  vivaoity  for  a 
Muhammedan,  He  declined  the  proffered  pipe,  assuiing  us  that 
he  never  smoked.  He  was  near  sighted,  and  had  an  ordinary 
eyeglass ;  hut  my  spectacles,  and  especially  those  of  one  of  the 
missionaries,  delighted  him  greatly.  He  was  prompt  in  offering 
us  all  the  facilities  we  might  need  in  prosecuting  our  researches ; 
and  so  far  as  his  own  personal  feelings  were  concerned,  this  offer 
was  perhaps  sincere.  The  flat  roof  of  Mr  Lanneau's  house  was 
separated  from  his  premises  only  by  a  low  parapet ;  and  some  of 
our  friends  having  casually  looked  over  it  into  his  court,  he  had 
sent  a  civil  messi^e  to  request  that  this  might  not  he  done  any 
more.  One  object  of  his  present  visit  wa«  to  apologiEe,  or  rather 
to  explain  the  reason,  for  sending  such  a  message. 

Another  day  we  had  a  similar  call  from  Abu  Ghaush,  the 
former  governor  of  Jerusalem,  noted  as  one  of  the  Sheikhs  of  the 
village  of  Kuryet  el-'Enah  on  the  way  to  Yafa,  where  some  years 
ago  travellers  were  often  robbed.  He  is  now  old,  with  a  keen 
robber's  eye,  and  an  intelligent  face.  This  is  a  fanuly  name ; 
and  there  are  several  brothers  Abu  Ghaush.  An  older  one,  Ibra- 
him, was  the  most  notorious  as  a  robber ;  hut  he  was  said  not 
now  to  be  acknowledged  as  the  head  of  the  family. 

Before  we  left  Cairo,  intelligence  had  been  received  there  of 
the  insurrection  of  the  Druzes  in  HaurSn ;  and  as  they  were 
known  to  be  a  brave  and  injured  people,  fears  were  entertained 
(and  not  unjustly)  that  a  protracted  war  might  follow,  the  end 
of  which  no  one  could  foresee.  The  occasion  of  the  insurrection 
was  understood  to  be,  the  attempts  of  the  Egyptian  government 
to  introduce  the  conscription,  and  to  seize  upon  their  young  men 
by  force  as  recruits  for  the  army.  This  kind  of  oppression  had 
been  already  intraduced  into  other  parts  of  Syria,  although  not 
with  the  same  success  as  in  Egypt ;  hut  the  comparativdy  free 
and  high  spirited  Druzes  could  not  brook  it.  War  ensued.  The 
Druzes  fought  with  desperation  ;  and  were  kUled  outright  when- 
ever taken.  Their  country  was  overrun  and  wasted, ;  their  vil- 
lages burned  with  fire  ;  their  wives  and  children  sold  as  slaves  in 
the  markets  of  Damascus.  The  sui-vivors  withdrew  to  the  rocks 
and  fastnesses  of  el-Lejah  ;  for  a  time  there  would  be  a  calm,  and 
then  the  war  burst  forth  again  with  redoubled  fury.  After  con- 
tinuing for  more  than  a  year,  the  war  appears  to  have  been  finally 
terminated  by  the  concession,  on  the  part  of  the  government,  of 
all  that  for  which  the  Druzes  had  at  first  taken  up  arms ;  a  con- 
cession extorted  perhaps  hy  the  indications  of  an  approaching 
war  with  Turkey. 

During  our  journey  through  the  deserts  south  of  Palestine, 
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we  of  course  heard  little  of  this  war.  The  Bedawin  knew  that  it 
had  broken  out ;  but  they  had  no  definite  information  respecting 
it ;  and  the  scene  of  conflict  was  too  remote  to  affect  them  di- 
rectly, or  awaken  an  interest  in  their  bosoms.  When  we  ar- 
rived at  Jerusalem,  the  first  thro^  of  the  etru^Ie  were  not  yet 
over  ;  and  the  minds  of  men  were  in  uncertainty,  For  some 
time  no  definite  intelligence  had  been  received  from  the  seat  of 
war  ;  and  the  city  was  full  of  rumours.  No  one  knew  where 
Ibrahim  Pasha  was  ;  and  it  was  even  said,  that  a  lar^  body  of 
}as  troops  had  been  defeated,  and  another  party  of  several  hun- 
dreds wholly  cut  off.  In  this  state  of  things,  the  unquiet  spirits 
of  the  land,  who  under  the  strong  arm  of  Egyptian  rule  had  be- 
come quiet  and  peaceable  citizens,  began  to  rouse  themselves, 
and  desired  again  to  taste  the  sweets  of  anaichy  and  lawless  de- 
predation. Several  robberies  and  murders  were  committed  in 
the  vicinity  of  Jerusalem ;  one  of  which  has  been  already  alluded 
to.^  In  another  instance  a  pilgrim  was  shot,  robbed,  and  left 
wounded  on  the  road  to  Y^a,  He  was  brought  to  the  city,  and 
some  of  our  friends  saw  bim  lying  helpless  and  apparently  dying, 
in  the  open  court  of  the  Greek  convent,  waiting  until  the  au- 
thorities of  the  city  or  the  convent  should  make  some  provision 
for  bis  need,  Beports  of  other  robberies  were  very  frequent ;  but 
were  evidently  much  exaggerated,  if  not  whoUy  groundless. 

Under  these  circumstances,  the  prospect  before  us  was  dreary; 
and  it  was  for  a  time  doubtful,  whether  we  should  be  able  to 
travel  at  aD  in  the  coimtry,  without  (or  even  with)  an  aimed 
guard.  Were  the  Druzes  able  to  maintain  themselves  and  make 
head  against  the  Pasha's  troops,  then  all  the  roads  in  Palestine 
would  become  unsafe  ;  for  however  well  affected  the  better  por- 
tion of  the  people  might  be,  still  this  would  not  keep  in  check 
the  bands  of  lawless  adventurers,  who  were  only  waiting  for  an 
opportunity  to  prowl  over  the  country.  Many  days  however  had 
not  elapsed,  before  the  certain  news  anived,  that  Ibrahim  was  at 
Damascus,  where  he  had  concentrated  his  troops  ;  and  that  he 
had  totally  defeated  the  Druzes.  After  this  all  was  again  quiet ; 
the  reports  of  robbery  and  murder  were  no  longer  heard  ;  and  we 
subsequently  travelled  through  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
land  without  fear  or  interruption  ;  indeed,  with  the  same  feeling 
of  security  as  in  England  or  our  native  country.  It  was  not  un- 
til two  months  later,  that  a  fresh  outbreak  of  the  insurrection  in 
the  re^on  of  Jebel  esh-Sbeikh,  hindered  us  from  approaching 


As  if  we  were  to  have  a  specimen  of  aE  the  evils  to  which  the 
oriental  world  is  exposed,  a  few  days  after  our  arrival  in  the  Holy 
City,  rumours  of  the  plague  began  to  be  circulated.     It  had 
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troken  out  with  violence  in  Alexandria ;  and  in  consequence  a 
strict  quarantine  had  heen  eetahlished  at  Yafe.  Yet  on  Sunday, 
April  32d,  the  report  came  that  the  pl^ue  had  made  its  appear- 
ance in,  Yafa  also ;  supposed  to  have  been  introduced  by  pilgrims 
from  the  southern  coast  of  Asia  Mmor.  Some  of  these  pilgrims 
were  known  to  have  come  up  to  Jerusalem  ;  and  now  the  inhab- 
itants were  tormented  day  by  day,  with  various  rumours  of  its 
existence  both  at  YSfe  and  among  themselves.  At  first  many 
doubted ;  but  several  fearful  cases  at  Yafa,  in  the  families  of 
some  of  the  Frank  consuls,  speedily  put  the  question  beyond 
doubt  in  respect  to  that  place.  In  Jerusalem  there  were  for 
some  days  no  very  decided  eases.  Deaths  indeed  occurred,  which 
were  ascribed  to  the  ph^e  ;  but  no  one  pronounced  authorita- 
tively upon  them.  Yet  all  were  in  fear  and  upon  their  guard ; 
several  houses  were  barricadoed  by  the  police  ;  many  families  and 
some  of  the  convents  put  themseives  in  quarantine ;  and  all  took 
care,  in  passing  to  and  fro  along  the  streets,  not  to  come  in  con- 
tact with  any  other  person.  At  length,  after  a  few  days,  the 
plague  developed  itself  decidedly  ;  aU  doubt  was  at  an  end ;  and 
the  disease  continued  to  extend  its  ravages  on  every  side  continu- 
ally, though  mildly. 

This  was  a  state  of  things  such  ae  I  had  never  anticipated, 

and  wliiok  I  eIiivII  novor  forgot.       Mon'o  liTCO  nceiutd  to   Laiig  in 

doubt  before  them.  JN"o  one  knew  what  to  do  or  whither  to  turn 
himself.  AU  who  could,  hurried  away  from  the  city ;  ftr  they 
feared  that,  according  to  despotic  custom,  Jerusalem  would  be 
shut  up  and  a  cordon  of  troops  drawn  around  it,  in  order  to  pre- 
vent the  plague  from  spreading  among  the  villages  of  the  coun- 
try. Nor  was  this  fear  groundless.  All  business  was  at  a  stand. 
The  merchants  from  Damascus  and  other  places  left  the  city. 
The  missionaries  broke  off  their  sittings,  and  those  from  abroad 
hastened  to  depart  with  their  families.  ■  They  left  on  the  30th 
of  April.  Several  Frank  travellers  also  hurried  away ;  and  some 
who  were  upon  the  road  from  Beirftt  to  Jerusalem,  turned  back 
at  Nabulus. 

Meanwhile  we  continued  our  investigations  without  interrup- 
tion, taking  care  to  come  in  contact  with  no  one  as  we  passed 
along  the  streets  ;  and  a  kind  Providence  preserved  us  from  the 
dangers  by  which  we  were  surrounded.  On  the  18th  of  May  the 
city  was  actually  shut  up,  and  no  one  permitted  to  go  out.  "We 
had  left  it  the  day  before  on  a  long  excursion  to  G-aza,  Hebron, 
and  Wady  Mlisa  ;  and  although  we  afterwards  returned  to  its 
gates,  yet  we  did  not  enter  them  again.  The  city  remained  shut 
up  until  the  beginning  of  July. 

Indeed,  during  our  whole  journey  in  the  east,  although  sur- 
rounded by  war,  pestilence,  and  quarantines,  we  were  enabled  to 
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pasa  througli  them  all  without  harm  or  hindrance  ;  without  being 
detained  from  these  causes  even  for  an  hour. 

Not  all  traveller,  however,  were  thua  favoured.  On  ihe  2d  of 
May,  I  met  at  the  house  of  Mr  Nicolayson  an  English  gentleman, 
the  chaplain  of  a  ship  of  war,  who  left  Cairo  just  one  week  after 
ourselves,  and  had  come  by  the  most  direct  route  to  Jerusalem. 
He  had  descended  the  Nile  to  Damietta,  where  he  waa  detained 
seventeen  days  waiting  for  a  vessel  for  Tafa.  In  this  latter  place 
ho  had  performed  a  quarantine  of  fifteen  days  ;  and  then  five 
more  on  his  arrivaJ  in  Jerusalem.  These  last  had  ended  only  on 
the  preceding  day.  Thus  of  the  forty-three  days  which  had  elapsed 
since  his  departure  from  Cairo,  sis  had  been  spent  in  travelling, 
and  thirty-seven  in  quarantines  and  delay  !  Yet  he  was  not 
disheartened  ;  and  actually  left  Jerusalem  the  very  next  day  for 
Beirflt.  It  may  also  be  mentioned,  as  showing  the  security  of  the 
roads  at  the  time,  that  without  knowing  a  word  of  Arabic,  he  set 
off  alone  with  a  single  muleteer  on  this  long  journey ;  and  reached 
Beirflt  without  any  other  difficulties,  than  those  which  arc  of 
course  incident  to  such  a  mode  of  travel. 

Not  long  afterwards,  duke  Maximilian  of  Bavaria  arrived  at 
Jerusalem  with  a  somewhat  numerous  suite  ;  and  left  it  again,  as 
we  understood,  about  the  same  time  we  did,  just  before  the  city 
-waa  sliul.  iijp.  He  nao  Icso  SjilatLai.n  vi  Icso  caiil/iouo  litan.  ■wo 
were,  in  r^pect  to  the  plague  ;  for  after  he  had  left  the  city  this 
terrible  scourge  broke  out  among  his  attendants.  His  physician 
died  of  it  at  Nazareth ;  and  another  attendant,  a  mulatto,  was 
left  ill  in  the  lazaretto  at  Sidon,  where  he  lingered  for  several 
weeks  and  died. 

Among  other  travellers  who  left  the  Holy  City,  was  M  do 
Bertou,  a  Frenchman,  who  had  just  returned  from  an  exenrsion 
to  Wady  Musa  and  'Akahah  by  way  of  the  Dead  Sea  and  Wady 
el-'Arabah,  We  had  hoped  to  have  been  the  first  to  explore  the 
northern  part  of  this  great  Wady ;  but  were  not  the  less  gratified 
to  learn  from  him  the  results  of  his  journey.  He  spent  the  eve- 
ning of  April  30th  with  us  ;  and  thought  he  had  found  the  name 
of  Kadeafi,  at  a  place  not  far  from  the  junction  of  the  roads  from 
Hebron  and  Gaza  to  Wady  Miisa  ;  and  also  that  of  Zoar  on  the 
■western  side  of  the  Dead  Sea.  Both  of  these  suppositions  we 
afterwards  found,  by  inquiiy  on  the  spot,  to  be  erroneous 
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TOPOGKAPHY   AND    ANTIQUITIES.' 

"We  enter  here  upon  a  more  detailed  doBcription  of  the  Holy 
City,  and  ita  remains  of  antiquity.  In  doing  this,  I  must  request 
the  reader  to  bear  in  mind,  that  for  the  lapse  of  more  than  fifteen 
centuries,  Jerusalem  has  been  the  abode  not  only  of  mistaken 
piety,  but  also  of  credulous  superstition,  not  iinmingled  with 
pious  fraud.  During  the  second  and  third  centuries  after  the 
Christian  era,  the  city  remained  under  heathen  Hway  ;  and  the 
Christian  church  existed  there,  if  at  all,  only  by  sufferance.  But 
when,  in  the  be^ning  of  the  fourth  century,  Christianity  became 
triumphant  in  the  person  of  Oonstantine  ;  and  at  his  instigation, 
aided  by  the  presence  and  zeal  of  his  mother  Helena,  the  first 
great  attempt  was  made  in  A,  D.  326,  to  fix  and  beautily  the 
places  connected  with  the  crucifixion  and  resurrection  of  the  Sa- 
viour ;  it  then,  almost  as  a  matter  of  course,  became  a  passion 
among  the  multitudes  of  priests  and  monks,  who  aftenrards  re- 
sorted to  the  Holy  City,  to  trace  out  and  assign  the  site  of  every 
event,  however  trivial  or  legendary,  which  could  be  brought  into 
connection  with  the  Scriptures  or  with  pious  tradition.  The 
fourth  century  appears  to  have  been  particularly  fruitful  in  the 
fixing  of  these  localities,  and  in  the  dressing  out  of  the  traditions 
or  rather  legends,  which  were  attached  to  them.'  But  the  inven- 

'  This  Bflction  reniaina  as  it  was  in  ilia  bus.     Cyrill  also  speaks  of  it  in  llic  Eama 

first  edilioQ,  escep^Jng  a  few  slight  cor-  cotituiy-,    Cat.   X.    19.      The  column  to 

teotinus.     liie  results  of  our  second  viHt,  -which  Cbrist  was  bound   and  Ecoui^d, 

in  1853,   are  given  in  Vol.  III.  Sec,  IV  mas  steady  found;  but  the  blood  upon  it 

and  V.  is  first  mentioned  by  Jerome  nearly  a  cen- 

"  The  JHn.  Eiemsol.  A.  D.  883,  men-  tury  Bfteiwards.    The  dxtaffulvsa  eon- 

tiona  the  palm  tree  as  still  standing  on  the  nected  with  it  was  the  work  of  a  still  later 

side  of  Mount  Olivet,  from  which  ihe  peo-  age ;  as  wo  hove  already  had  occasion  to 

pie  broke  off  branches  to  straw  before  Je-  remark.    See  p.  242,  above. 
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tion  of  succeeding  ages  continued  to  build  upon  these  founda- 
tions/ until,  in  the  seventh  century,  the  Mubammcdan  conquest 
and  subsequent  oppressions  confined  the  attention  of  the  church 
more  exclusively  to  the  circumstances  of  her  present  distress ; 
and  drew  off  in  part  the  minds  of  the  clergy  and  monks  from  the 
contemplation  and  emhellishmenfc  of  Scriptural  history.  Thus 
the  fabric  of  tradition  wss  left  to  become  fixed  and  stationary  as  to 
its  main  points  ;  in  much  the  same  condition,  indeed,  in  which  it 
has  come  down  to  our  day.  The  more  fervid  zeal  of  the  ages  of 
the  crusades,  only  filled  out  and  completed  the  fabric  in  minor 
particulars.' 

It  must  be  further  borne  in  mind,  that  as  these  localities  were 
assigned,  and  the  traditions  respecting  them  for  the  most  part 
brought  forward,  by  a  credulous  andune^ghtened  zeal,  well  meant, 
indeed,  but  not  uninterested  ;  so  all  the  reports  and  accounts  we 
have  of  the  Holy  City  and  its  sacred  places,  have  come  to  us  from 
the  same  impure  source.  The  fathers  of  the  church  in  Palestine, 
and  their  imitators  the  monhe,  were  themselves  for  the  most  part 
not  natives  of  the  country.  With  few  exceptions  they  knew 
little  of  its  topography  ;  and  were  mostly  unacquainted  with  the 
Aramfean,  the  vernacular  language  of  the  common  people.^  They 
have  related  only  what  was  transmitted  to  them  by  their  prcdc- 
cesBora,  also  foreigner ;  or  have  given  opinions  of  their  own, 
adopted  without  critical  inquiry  and  usually  without  much  know- 
ledge. The  visitora  of  the  Holy  Land  in  the  earlier  centuries, 
as  well  as  the  crusaders,  all  went  thither  in  the  character  of  pil- 
grims ;  and  looked  upon  Jerusalem  and  its  environs,  and  upon 
the  land,  only  through  the  medium  of  the  traditions  of  the  church. 

'  Thus   the   trftdiUona    respecting    iJic  derstood  and  spoken  by  ihe  inlialjitBiits  in 

honBB  of  Cainphas,  Gethaemiine,  aod  va-  general,  yet  there  ia  ranson  to  believe  tliat 

rioua  other  sites,  although  slight  traces  of  Uie  real  mother  tongne  of  the  common 

tlieiu  Bre  found  quite  early,  appear  to  people  was  gtill  the  Aiamtean.  Origen  and 

have  been  decked  out  with  new  cirenm-  Jerome  appear  to   have  been  tlie  only 

stances,  as   centnries  rollecl  on.    Id  A.  D.  fathers  in  Palestine  who  nnderEtood  He- 

870  the  monk  Bernard  8p«aks  of  ft  church  brew.    The  latter,  who  died  in  Palestine 

on  the  side  of  the  mount  of  Olives,  on  the  A.  D.  420,  made  it  a  particular  study,  in 

spot  where  ■flie  Pharisees  brought  to  Jesus  order  to  translate  the  Bible     He  mentions 

tie   woraaa  talteu   in   adnltery.     In  the  the  Pnmio  dialcot^  by  which  he  prolmbly 

obnrch  was  preserved  a  marble  tablet^  with  means  the  Fhcentcian,  as  a  spoken  lan- 

flie  writing  which  our  Lord  there  wrote  guage,  Qnte^t.  ad  Gen   36,  24   ad  voc 

npon  the  groundl    Itinerar.  18,  in  Acta  D''53^      See  Gcsenius  Senpt   el  Lingua 

Sanctor.  Ord.  Benedict.  Sjeo.  m.  Para  H.  pj^j^    Momimenla,  pp  331,  837     In 

P-  E25.  Ms  Comm.  in  E«a.  19,  18,  Jerome  also 

"  A  multitude   of  flie   minor  legends,  apeoliB  expressly  of  a  "iijimja  Cana«!(itfe 

such  as  those  relatmg  to  the  place  where  ^^  ,^r  ^ffirapiiani  rt  fffj™™*  media 

Peters  eock  crew,  the  houses  of  the  noh  J,;  ^  Hebram  maana  fa;  parte  cortjinis  ' 

man  and  Lazarus,  and  the  like,  were  prob-  Various  other  ciieBmstonces  gt   also  to 

ably  the  woik  of   more   modem  times,  ehow  the  long  contmuanos  of  the  ^rarn'oan 

Even  tie  Via  dolorosa  Eeema  to  have  been  among  the  common  people      Tiia  subject 

first  got  np  daring  or  after  the  -Urnes  of  jg  Trorthy  of  a  more  particular  invebti^- 

ae  crusades;  see  above,  p.  233.  ^on  thou  ha,s  yet  been  bestowed  upon  it. 
'  Thcugh  the  Greek  laagunge  was  un-  ''  '^ 

i.  373,  373 
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And  since  tlie  time  of  the  crusades,  from  the  fourteenth  century 
onwards  to  the  present  day,  all  travellers,  whether  pilgrims  or 
visitors,  have  usually  taken  up  their  abode  in  Jerusalem  in  the 
convents  ;  and  have  heheld  the  city  only  through  the  eyes  of  their 
monastic  entertainers.  European  visitors,  in  particular,  have 
ever  lodged,  and  still  lodge,  almost  exclusively,  in  the  Latin  con- 
vent ;  and  the  Latin  monks  have  in  general  been  their  sole 
guides. 

In  this  way  and  from  all  these  causes,  there  has  been  grafted 
upon  Jerusalem  and  the  Holy  Land  a  vast  mass  of  tradition, 
foreign  in  its  source  and  doubtful  in  its  character;  which  has 
flourished  luxuriantly  and  spread  itself  out  widely  over  the  west- 
em  world.  Palestine,  the  Holy  City,  and  its  sacred  places,  have 
been  again  and  again  portrayed  according  to  the  topography  of 
the  monks ;  and  according  to  them  alone.  Whether  travellers 
were  Catholics  or  Protestants,  has  made  Httle  difference.  AU 
have  drawn  their  information  from  the  great  storehouse  of  the 
convents ;  and,  with  few  exceptions,  all  report  it  apparently  with 
like  faith,  though  with  various  fidelity.  In  looking  through  the 
long  series  of  descriptions,  which  have  been  given  of  Jerusalem 
by  the  many  travellers  since  the  fourteenth  century,  it  is  curious 
to  observe,  how  very  slightly  the  accounts  differ  in  their  topo- 
graphical and  traditional  details.  There  are  indeed  occasional 
discrepancies  in  minor  points ;  though  very  few  of  the  travellers 
have  ventured  to  depart  from  the  general  authority  of  their 
monastic  guides.  Or  even  if  they  sometimes  venture  to  call  in 
question  the  value  of  this  whole  mass  of  tradition ;  yet  they 
nevertheless  repeat  in  like  manner  the  stories  of  the  convents ; 
or  at  least  give  nothing  better  in  their  place." 

Whoever  has  had  occasion  to  look  into  these  matters  for 
himself,  will  not  be  slow  to  admit,  that  the  views  here  expressed 
are  in  no  degree  overcharged.  It  foUowe  from  them, — and  this 
is  the  point  to  which  I  would  particularly  direct  the  reader's  at- 
tention,— that  aU  ecclesiastical  tradition  respecting  the  ancient 
places  in  and  around  Jerusalem  and  throughout  Palestiiie,  is 
OF  NO  VALUE,  except  so  far  as  it  is  supported  by  circumstances 
known  to  us  from  the  Scriptures,  or  from  other  cotemporary 
testimony.  Thus  one  of  the  very  earliest  traditions  on  record, 
that  which  points  out  the  place  of  our  Lord's  ascension  on  the 
summit  of  the  mount  of  Olives,  and  which  certainly  existed  in 
the  third  century,  long  before  the  visit  of  Helena,  is  obviously^ 
false ;  because  it  stands  in  contradiction  to  the  Scriptural  ac- 

'  Eron  Maundrell,   shiowd  and   accu-  counla  of  Cotovicua  (Kootwylt)  sometiines 

rate  as  he  ia  ehawhere,  gives  in  Jerusalem  yaiy  from  tlie  naual   form.      Tlie  iude-. 

Jitaa  more  than  wliat  he  heard  from  the  pendence   of    Dr.    Clarke    is    sufficiently 

monks.     Of  other  traveller^  Rauwolf  was  manifest ;  but  it  led  him  over  into  an  op- 

0U6  of  &&  moat  independent ;  juxd  the  ac-  podte  e? 

Vol.  L— 22 
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count,  wMcli  relates  that  Christ  led  out  hia  disciples  "as  far  as 
to  Bethany,"  and  there  ascended  from  them  into  heaven.'  Ou 
the  other  hand,  I  would  not  venture  to  disturb  tie  traditional 
location  of  Rachel's  grave  on  the  way  towards  Bethlehem ;  for 
although  this  is  first  mentioned  by  the  Itin.  Sieros.  and  by 
Jerome  in  tho  fourth  century,  yet  the  Scriptural  narrative  neces- 
sarily limits  the  spot  to  that  vicinity.^ 

On  the  same  general  principle,  that  important  work  the 
Onomasticon,  the  production  of  the  successive  labours  of  Euse- 
bitis  and  Jerome,  which  gives  the  names  and  describes  the  situa- 
tion of  places  in  the  Holy  Land,  can  be  regarded  in  an  historical 
respect,  only  as  a  record  of  the  traditions  current  in  their  day, 
sanctioned  indeed  by  the  judgment  of  those  fethers.  The 
names  thus  preserved  are  of  the  highest  importance ;  but  the 
value  of  the  traditions  connected  with  them,  must  be  proved  in 
the  same  manner  as  all  others ;  although  in  general  they  were 
then  fer  less  corrupted  than  in  the  lapse  of  subsequent  centuries. 

In  the  history  of  this  foreign  tradition,  three  ages  or  periods 
are  distinctly  marked  by  documents,  which  show  us,  witii  tole- 
rable completeness,  its  state  and  character  at  the  time.  The 
Jlrst  falls  in  the  fourth  century,  about  A.  D.  333,  when  foreign 
influence  had  just  acquired  a  firm  and  permanent  footing,  and 
bad  not  as  yet  very  greatly  swerved  from  the  tide  of  native  tra- 
dition. Of  this  period  we  have  a  record  in  the  Onomasticon  of 
Eusebius,  and  the  Jerusaleni  Itinerary.  The  second  is  the  age 
of  the  crusades,  in  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries ;  the 
traditions  of  which  are  best  registered  in  the  tract  of  Brocardus, 
about  A.  D.  1283.  The  third  period  occurs  at  the  beginning 
of  the  seventeenth  century ;  when  the  volumes  of  Quaresmius 
exhibit,  in  fuU,  the  state  of  the  tradition  then  current  in  the 
convents,  the  great  source  from  which  most  European  travellers 
have  drawn  their  information. — In  comparing  these  three  periods, 
it  is  interesting,  though  painful,  to  perceive,  how  the  light  of 
truth  has  gradually  become  dim,  and  at  length  often  been 
quenched  in  darkness.  The  Onomasticon,  with  all  its  defects 
and  wrong  hypotheses,  has  yet  preserved  to  us  much  of  the  tra- 
dition of  the  common  people ;  and  contains  many  names  of 
places  never  since  discovered,  though  still  existing;  while  the 
few  pages  of  Brocardus  are  worth  more,  in  a  topographical  re- 
spect, than  the  unwieldy  fohos  of  Quaresmius,  It  is  certain, 
.that  in  the  long  interval  between  Eusebius  and  the  crusades, 

'  LnkB  2i,  60.  61.     Compnre  Acta  1,  Col.  Agr.     This  wort,  aoeorcliDg  to  Vale- 

12,  where  it  is  only  eaid,  that  die  disciples  ana,  was  writtan  about  A.  D.  816,  tea 

ratur««d  trom  Mount  Olivet ;   not  that  yecrs  or  more  before  tlie  vitit  of  Helena 

Chriat  BMiended  from  it. — The   tradition  to  PalestinB.     Da  Vit  et  Script.  Enaeb. 
alluded  to  in  the  t«Kt  is  mentioned  by  Ea-         '  Gen.  35,  16-20.     See  abore,  pp.  318, 

Eebius,  Dernonstr.  Evaiig.  VI.  18.  p.  288.  219. 
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very  much  was  forgotten  "by  tlie  cliiirch  wMcli  still  existed  among 
the  people ;  and  in  tho  euliBequent  period,  the  progress  of  obli- 
vion was  perhaps  not  less  rapid.  Even  within  the  last  two  een- 
tnriea,  bo  far  as  the  convents  and  traveUers  in  Palestine  are 
concerned,  I  fear  the  cause  of  Bihlical  Geography  can  hardly  he 
Baid  to  have  greatly  advanced. 

The  preceding  remarks  apply  more  particularly  to  Jerusa- 
lem, and  to  those  parts  of  Palestine  with  which  the  fathers  of  the 
church  and  the  hosts  of  monts  have  chiefly  occupied  themselves. 
But  there  is  in  Palestine  another  kind  of  tradition,  with  which 
the  monasteries  have  had  nothing  to  do;  and  of  which  they 
have  apparently  in  every  age  known  little  or  nothing.  I  mean, 
tTie  preservation  of  the  andeni  names  of  places  among  the  com- 
mon people.  This  is  a  truly  national  and  native  tradition ;  not 
derived  in  any  degree  from  the  influence  of  foreign  convents  or 
masters ;  hut  drawn  in  hy  the  peasant  with  his  mother's  milk, 
and  deeply  seated  in  the  genius  of  the  Semitic  languages.  The 
Hebrew  names  of  places  continued  current  in  their  Aramsean 
form  long  after  the  times  of  the  New  Testament ;  and  main- 
tained themselves  in  the  mouths  of  the  common  people,  in  spite 
of  the  efforts  made  by  Greeks  and  Bomans  to  supplant  them  hy 
others  derived  from  their  own  tongues.'  After  the  Muhamme- 
dan  concLuest,  when  the  Aramaean  language  gradually  gave  place 
to  the  Hndred  Arabic,  the  proper  names  of  places,  which  the 
Greeks  could  never  bend  to  their  orthography,  found  here  a 
ready  entrance ;  and  have  thus  lived  on  upon  the  lips  of  the 
Aj-abs,  whether  Christian  or  Muslim,  townsmen  or  Bedawln, 
even  unto  our  own  day,  almost  in  the  same  form  in  which  they 
have  also  been  transmitted  to  us  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures.' 

The  nature  of  the  long  series  of  foreign  tradition  has  some- 
times been  recognised  and  lamented  by  travellers  and  others ; 
while  that  of  the  native  Arab  population  has  been  for  the  most 
part  overlooked,  and  its  existence  almost  nntnown.'  Travellers 
have  in  general  been  unacc[uainted  with  the  Arabic  language,  and 

'  It  is    EufEcient   to  mention  hsTB  the  atill  sumve  in  Aratic,   our  lisM  exhibit 

Boonding  namas  Dioapolis,  Nicopolis,  Ptol-  only  two  or  three  in  which  it  has  been 

emMS,  and  Antipatris,  which    have  par-  dropped ;  and  perhaps  none  in  which  it  has 

ished  for  centuries ;  while  the  more  an-  been  exchanged  for  another  letter, 
oient  ones  which  they  were  intended  to        'It  may  perhaps  be   Hskad,  whether 

supplant,  are  sti\l  current  among  the  peo-  there   does  not  exist  a  Jewish  tradition, 

pie,   Ludd  (Lydda),  'Aiuw9a  (Emmana),  which  woold  also  be  iJTiBtworthy  ?     Not  in 

'Akka,  and  Kdr  S^ha.     Yet  a  few  Greek  reEpect  to  Jernsalem  itself;  for  the  Jews 

names   thns   imposed   have    maiatained  for  centuries  conld  a,pproaoh  the  Holy 

themselves  instaad.  of  the  ancient  ones;  City  only  to  weep  over  it;  see  p.  387, 

as  N^bulus  (Neapolie)  for  Sheohem,  imd  above.    In  ot^r  parts  of  Falesljne,   a 

SebOstieh  (Sebaxte)  for  Samaria.  regular  Jewish  tradition  conld  not  well  be 

.    '  Tlie  SemiKc  latter  'Ain  in  partionlar,  different  from  that  handed  down   among 

so  nnpronouncaable  by  other  nations,  has  a  the  common  people.     Their  early  written 

remarkable  tenacity.     Of  the  very  many  accounts,  as  is  well  known,  are  not  lass  le- 

Hobraw  names  contDJning  this  latier,  that  gandary  than  those  of  the  Cliristiaiia. 
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nnaMe  to  commumcitte  with  the  common  people  except  through 
the  medium  of  illiterate  interpreters ;  they  have  mostly  followed 
only  beaten  paths,  where  montish  tradition  had  already  marked 
out  all  the  localities  they  sought ;  andin  this  way  few  have  ever 
thought  of  seeking  for  information  among  the  Arab  peasantry. 
Yet  the  example  of  Seetzen  and  Eurckhardt  in  the  countries 
east  of  the  Jordan  might  have  pointed  out  a  better  course ;  and 
the  multitude  of  ancient  names  which  they  found  atiU  current 
in  those  regions,  where  monastic  influence  had  more  rarely  pen- 
etrated, might  have  stimulated  to  hke  researches  in  western 
Palestine.  Yet  this  had  never  been  done ;  and  in  consequence 
of  this  neglect,  and  of  the  circumstances  aUuded  to  above,  it 
had  become  a  singular,  though  notorious  fact,  that  notwith- 
standing the  multitude  of  travellers  who  have  swarmed  through 
Palestine,  the  countries  east  of  the  Jordan  were  in  many  re- 
spects more  accurately  and  distinctly  known,  than  those  upon 
the  west. 

In  view  of  this  state  of  things,  we  early  adopted  two  general 
principles,  by  which  to  govern  ourselves  in  our  examination  of 
the  Holy  Land.  The  first  was,  to  avoid  as  far  as  possible  all 
contact  with  the  convents  and  ihe  authority  of  the  monks ;  to 
examine  everywhere  for  ourselves  with  the  Scriptures  in  our 
hands  ;  and  to  apply  for  information  solely  to  the  native  Arab 
population.  The  second  was,  to  leave  as  much  as  possible  the 
beaten  track,  and  direct  our  journeys  and  researches  to  those  por- 
tions of  the  country  which  had  been  least  visited.  By  acting  up- 
on these  two  principles,  we  were  able  to  arrive  at  many  results, 
that  to  us  were  new  and  unexpected  ;  and  it  is  these  results 
alone,  which  give  a  value  (if  any  it  have)  to  the  present  work. 

In  Jerusalem  itself,  circumstances  favoured  our  determina- 
tion. The  presence  of  our  countrymen  and  friends  enabled  na  to 
live  aloof  from  the  convents,  and  pursue  our  inquiries  with  en- 
tire independence  ;  a  privilege  which  all  travellera  cannot  com- 
mand, '  During  the  whole  time  of  our  sojourn  in  the  Holy  City, 
it  so  happened  that  I  never  entered  the  Latin  convent,  nor  spoke 
with  a  monk.  This  neglect  was  not  however  intentional ;  for  I 
several  times  made  an  appointment  to  visit  the  convent,  and  my 
companion  was  there  repeatedly.  Once  only  we  visited  together 
the  great  convent  of  the  Armenians,  to  call  upon  an  English 
friend  who  was  residing  there  ;  and  we  took  this  opporiunity  to 
look  at  the  richly  decorated,  but  tawdry  church  of  St.  James  con- 
nected with  it,  which  former  traveUeis  have  sufficiently  described, 

'The    Latin    convent  has    in    former  conveniencE  in  aueh  a  cit)-,  whera  inns  were 

yeai:3  erected  a  bnilding,  the  Casa  nuovn,  unknown ;  and  most  travellers  were  com- 

expressly  for  the  entertainment  of  travel-  pelled   to  avail  themselves  of  it.      Sinea 

lers   and  etraugers.    This  was   a   great  then  severalhotch  ]iave  been  established, 

377.  378 
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Among  tlie  Arab  population  our  inquiries  were  frequent  and  mi- 
nute ;  and  they  were  answered  with  kindness  and  often  with 
good  fruit.  Yet,  as  might  have  heen  expected,  we  found  lees 
of  new  information  among  the  Arabs  in  the  Holy  City  itself, 
than  in  other  parts  of  the  country.  The  names  of  the  chief 
natural  features  in  and  around  Jerusalem,  have  been  so  long  and 
in  general  so  correctly  fixed,  and  have  become  so  famHiai:  to  the 
Chiistian  ear,  that  whether  adopted  by  the  Arabs  or  not,  the 
Christian  traveller  iavolttntarily  employs  them.  Especially  is 
thia  the  case,  where  the  ancient  appellation  has  been  dropped  by 
the  common  people.  Thus,  who  would  abandon  the  hallowed 
name  of  the  mount  of  Olives,  for  that  of  Jebel  et-Tllr  ?  or  Be- 
thany, for  el-'Azariyeb  ?  In  like  manner  the  names  of  tlie  val- 
leys of  Jehoehaphat  or  the  Kidron  and  of  Hinnom,  have  become 
so  fixed  in  Christian  usage,  that  we  even  forgot  at  the  time  to 
inquire,  whether  the  Araba  now  give  them  a  different  appella- 
tion.' 

After  these  preliminary  observations,  the  reader  will  be  pre- 
pared to  judge  for  himself  of  the  following  description  and  de- 
tails of  the  Holy  City  and  its  antiquities.  This  account  con- 
tains nothing  but  what  we  ourselves  saw,  or  what  we  learned  on 
native  authority;  and  is  wholly  drawn  out  from  our  notes  writ- 
ten down  upon  the  spot;'  together  with  such  historical  notices 
as  I  have  been  able  to  collect.  The  convents  and  churches  and 
mosks  have  been  described  time  and  again  by  other  travellers; 
and  the  traditions  of  the  church  and  of  the  monks  lie  before  the 
Christian  world  in  hundreds  of  tomes  of  every  size,  from  the 
ponderous  folios  of  Quaresmius  down  to  the  spnice  duodecimos 
of  the  Modem  Traveller.  We  did  not  particularly  examine  these 
objects;  and  therefore  I  do  not  describe  them. 

In  respect  to  those  points  in  which  the  following  account 
may  seem  to  be  at  variance  with  those  of  former  travellers,  I 
have  only  to  say,  that  we  always  aimed  at  the  truth  according 
to  the  best  of  our  ability;  and  the  public  must  judge  of  the  de- 
gree of  credit  due  to  our  assertions.  To  point  out  discrepancies 
and  refute  the  errors  of  others,  would  be  a  thankless  task;  and 
therefore,  except  in  a  few  special  cases,  I  leave  these  matters  to 
the  consideration  and  judgment  of  those  who  are  interested  in 
such  researches. 

'  SIdcb  ^e  atovs  remark  was  writCeD,        '  I  muKt  here  eioapt  the  notices  kindlj 
I  have  asoertajned  that  the  Arabs  empl>y    cummuQioateil  to  me  after  my  return  by 
the  SBID6  names,  tiz.  Wady  Kidron  or  Ye-    Mr  Catherwood. 
h6sh^t,  and  'Wady  Jehencam. 

i,  378.  379 
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Jcmsalem,  now  called  by  the  Arabs  el-Kuds,  "  tlie  Holy," 
and  also  by  Arabian  ■writerB  Beit  el-MUJcdis  or  Seit  el-Mukaddas, 
"the  Sanctuary,"'  lies  near  the  aunimit  of  a  broad  mountain 
ridge.  This  ridge  or  mountainoiiB  tract  extends  without  inter- 
ruption, from  the  plain  of  Esdraelon  to  a  line  drawn  between  the 
south  end  of  the  Dead  Sea  and  the  southeast  comer  of  the  Medi- 
terranean; or  more  properly,  perljaps,  it  may  be  regarded  as  ex- 
tending as  far  south  as  to  Jebel  'ArSif  in  the  desert;  where  it 
sinks  down  at  once  to  the  level  of  the  great  western  plateau. 
This  tract,  which  is  everywhere  not  less  than  from  twenty  to 
twenty-five  geographical  miles  in  breadth,  is  in  fact  high  uneven 
table  land.  It  everywhere  forms  the  precipitous  western  wall  of 
the  great  valley  of  the  Jordan  and  the  Dead  Sea;  while  towards 
the  west  it  Huiks  down  in  some  parts  by  an  offset  into  a  range 
of  lower  bills,  which  lie  between  it  and  the  great  plain  along  the 
coast  of  the  Mediterranean.  The  surface  of  this  upper  region  is 
everywhere  rocky,  uneven,  and  mountainous;  and  is  moreover 
cut  up  by  deep  valleys,  which  run  east  or  west  on  either  side  to- 
wards the  Jordan  or  the  Mediterranean.  The  line  of  division, 
or  water-^hed,  between  the  waters  of  these  vaUeys,  a  term  which 
here  applies  almost  exclusively  to  the  waters  of  the  rainy  season, 
follows  for  the  most  part  the  height  of  land  along  the  ridge;  yet 
not  so  but  that  the  heads  of  the  valleys  which  run  off  in  different 
directions,  often  interlap  for  a  considerable  distance.  Thus,  for 
example,  a  valley  which  descends  to  the  Jordan  often  has  its 
head  a  mile  or  two  westward  of  the  commencement  of  other  val- 
leys, which  run  to  the  western  sea. 

From  the  great  plain  of  Esdraelon  onwards  towards  the  south, 
the  mountainous  country  rises  gradually,  fonning  the  tract  an- 
ciently known  as  the  mountains  of  Ephraim  and  Judah  ;  until 
in  the  vicinity  of  Hebron  it  attains  an  elevation  of  nearly  3000 
Paris  feet  above  the  level  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  Further 
north,  on  a  line  drawn  from  the  north  end  of  the  Dead  Sea  to- 
wards the  true  west,  the  mountainous  tract  has  an  elevation  of 
only  about  2500  Paris  feet ;  and  here,  close  upon  the  water-shed 
between  the  Dead  Sea  and  tho  Mediterranean,  lies  the  city  of 
Jerusalem.^ 

'  Abulfed.  Syr.  ©3.  KfiUer,  p.  9.    Edrlsi  tUe  town  of  Hebron,  wMch  lies  in  a  valley, 

sSl.  Janbert  L  p,  311.   Ficj^ag  Lex.  Arab,  lias  an  elevatiou  of  2G61  feet.    liuasegger 

m.  p.  108.— Edrid  also  once  gives  it  Uie  gives  the  same  at  S812  feet.   The  adjacent 

nitme  Avra^lim,  whieh  is  smcI  to  ho  hQls  are  two  oc  thrsa  hundred  feet  higher, 

sometimes  used  by  tlia  native  Christians ;  — The  height    of  the  mount  of  OKves, 

1  C  p.  846.  overagainat  Jerusalem,  according  to  Schu- 

'  Acoordingto  Schubert's raeaanremeuts,  bert,  is  355!)  Paris  feet. 
i.  380.  381 
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The  mean  geographical  position  of  the  Holy  City  is  in  Lat. 
31°  46'  43"  N.  and  Long.  35"  13'  E.  from  Greenwich.' 

Six  or  seven  miles  north  and  northwest  of  the  city  is  spread 
out  the  open  plain  or  basin  round  ahout  el-Jib  (Gibeon),  extend- 
ing also  towards  el-Blreh  (Beerotb);  the  waters  of  which  flow 
off  at  its  southeast  part  through  the  deep  valley  here  called  by 
the  Arabs  Wady  Beit  Hanlna ;  but  to  which  the  monks  and  tra- 
vellers have  usually  given  the  name  of  the  valley  of  the  Tere- 
binth, on  the  mistaken  supposition  that  it  is  the  ancient  valley 
of  Elah,°  This  great  valley  passes  along  in  a  southwest  direc- 
tion an  hour  or  more  west  of  Jerusalem ;  and  finally  opens  out 
from  the  mountains  into  the  western  plain,  at  the  distance  of 
six  or  eight  hours  southwest  from  the  city,  under  the  name  of 
Wady  es-StSrSr,  The  traveller  on  Ms  way  from  Ramleh  to  Jem- 
salem,  descends  into  and  crosses  this  deep  valley  at  the  village 
of  KQlSnieh  on  its  western  side,  an  hoar  and  a  half  from  the  lat- 
ter city.  On  again  reaching  the  high  ground  on  its  eastern  side, 
he  enters  upon  an  open  tract  sloping  gradually  downwards  to- 
wards the  south  and  east;  and  sees  before  him,  at  the  distance  of 
a  mile  and  a  half,  the  walls  and  domes  of  the  Holy  City,  and  be- 
yond them  the  higher  ridge  or  summit  of  the  mount  of  Olives. 

The  traveller  now  descends  gradually  towards  the  city  along 
a  broad  swell  of  ground,  having  at  some  distance  on  his  left  the 
shallow  northern  part  of  the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat;  and  close  at 
hand  on  his  right  the  basin  which  forms  the  beginning  of  the 
valley  of  Hinnom.  Further  down,  both  these  valleys  become 
deep,  narrow,  and  precipitous  ;  that  of  Hianom  bends  south  and 
again  east  nearly  at  r^ht  angles,  and  unites  with  the  other; 
which  then  continues  its  course  to  the  Dead  Sea.  Upon  the 
broad  and  elevated  promontory  within  the  fork  of  these  two  val- 
leys, lies  the  Holy  City.  All  around  are  higher  bills  ;  on  the  east, 
the  mount  of  Ohves  ;  on  the  south,  the  bill  of  Evil  Counsel,  so 
called,  rising  directly  from  the  vale  of  Hinnom;  on  the  west,  the 
ground  rises  gently,  as  above  described,  to  tbe  borders  of  the 

'  The  latitude  here  given  is  Wie  mean  of  four  observations,  viz, 
Niebalir  31°  46'  34"  Reiaehesclir.  M.  IH.  Ank  p.  US. 

Seefcien  31    47   47    Zaoli'a  Monatl.  Corr.  XVIH.  p.  543. 

Capt.  Coriy         31    46   46    Comm,  by  Sec  of  R.  Geogr.  Sob.  Lond, 
Moore  and  Bete  31    45   46    Joum.  of  R.  Geogc.  Soc.  Loni  ToL  VII.  1837.  p.  458. 

Mean  31°  46'  43"  cUfferiiig  only  3"  from  Corry,  and  9"  irom  Niebabc. 
Tbe  longitnde  is   that  fonnd  bp-  Capt,    p.  Bi4.    Bai^bana  baa  36°   13'  38"  E. 
Corry  from  a  Innar  obsaniaHon  in  I81S,     Greenwieb;  a   casual  approsimation  da- 
kindly  communicaMd  by  Ihs  See.  of  the    doced  from  a  oomparison  of  Ilineraries 
B-  Geogr.  Soc.  London.     Tbis  is  tbe  only     from   Yafa.      Memoir    zh    seiner    Karte 
tolerable  observation  yet  made  for  the  Ion-    von  Sjrien,  pp.  28,  29. — Tbe  latest  i«- 
g^tnde.     Seetzen  indeed   observed  imper-     anlt  is  given  in  Vol.  III.  Soot.  IV,  under 
fectly  at  three  di^rent  times ;  but  his  re-     Apr.  30th,  end, 
suits  vary  more  tban  a  degree  from  each         '  1  Sam,  17,  3.  19. 
other.    See  Zaeh's  Mimaa.  CoiT.  XVIU, 

i.  381.  382 
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great  Wady ;  while  on  the  north,  a  bend  of  the  ridge  connected 
with  the  mount  of  Ohvee,  hounds  the  prospect  at  the  distance 
of  more  than  a  mile.  Towards  the  southwest  the  view  is  some- 
what more  open  ;  for  here  lies  the  plain  of  Eephaim,  already 
described, '  commencing  just  at  the  southern  brink  of  the  valley 
of  Hinnom,  and  stretching  off  southwest,  where  it  is  drained  to 
the  western  plain.  In  the  northwest  too  the  eye  reaches  up  along 
the  upper  part  of  the  vaUey  of  Jehoshaphat ;  and,  from  many 
points,  can  discern  the  mosk  of  Nehy  Samwil,  situated  on  a  lofty 
ridge  beyond  the  great  Wady,  at  the  distance  of  two  hours. 

The  surface  of  the  elevated  promontory  itself,  on  which  the 
city  stands,  slopes  somewhat  steeply  towards  the  east,  terminat- 
ing on  the  brink  of  the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat,  From  the  north- 
ern part,  near  the  present  Damascus  gate,  a  depression  or  shallow 
Wady  runs  in  a  southern  direction,  having  on  the  west  the  an- 
cient hills  of  Akra  and  Zion,  and  on  the  east  the  lower  ones  of 
Bezetha  and  Moriah.  Between  the  hiUs  of  Akra  and  Zion  an- 
other depression  or  shallow  Wady  (still  ea^y  to  be  traced)  comes 
down  from  near  the  YSfa  gate,  and  joins  the  former.  It  then 
continues  obliquely  down  the  slope,  but  with  a  deeper  bed,  in  a 
southern  direction  c[uite  to  the  pool  of  Siloam  and  the  vaUey  of 
Jehoshaphat.  This  is  the  ancient  Tyroposon.  West  of  its 
lower  part,  Zion  rises  loftily,  lying  mostly  without  the  modem 
city  ;  while  on  the  cast  of  the  Tyropoeon  and  the  valley  first 
mentioned,  lie  Bezetha,  Moriah,  and  Ophel,  the  last  a  lor^  and 
comparatively  narrow  ridge  also  outside  of  the  modern  city,  and 
terminating  in  a  rocky  bluff  over  the  pool  of  SOoam,  These 
last  three  lulls  may  strictly  be  taken  as  only  parts  of  one  and  the 
same  ridge.  The  breadth  of  the  whole  site  of  Jerusalem,  from 
tho  brow  of  the  vaUey  of  Hinnom  near  the  TSfa  gate  to  the  brink 
of  the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat,  is  about  1020  yards,  or  nearest  half 
a  geographical  mile  ;  of  which  distance  318  yards  is  occupied 
by  the  area  of  the  great  mosk,  el-Haram  esh-Sherif.  North  of 
the  YSfa  gate  the  city  wall  sweeps  round  more  to  the  west,  and 
increases  the  breadth  of  the  city  in  that  part. 

The  country  around  Jerusalem  is  all  of  limestone  formation ; 
and  not  particularly  fertile.  The  rocks  everywhere  come  out 
above  the  surface,  which  in  many  parts  is  also  thickly  strewed 
with  loose  stones  ;  and  the  aspect  of  the  whole  region  is  barren 
and  dreary.  Yet  the  olive  thrives  here  abundantly  ;  and  fields 
of  grain  are  seen  in  the  valleys  and  level  places  ;  tat  they  are 
less  productive  than  in  the  region  of  Hebron  and  Nabulus, 
Neither  vineyards  nor  fig  trees  flourish  on  the  high  ground 
around  the  city  ;  though  the  latter  are  found  in  the  gardens  be- 
low SUoam,  and  are  very  frequent  in  the  vicinity  of  Bethlehem. 

'  See  above,  p,  219, 
i.  383.  38i 
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1!.    THE  CITY,  ITS  INTERIOR,    ETC. 

The  Walls.  An  inscription  in  Arabic  over  the  Y&fa  gate,  as 
well  aa  others  in  various  places,  records  that  the  present  waUa  of 
Jerusalem  were  rebuilt  by  order  of  Sultan  Suleiman  in  A.  H, 
948,  corresponding  to  A.  D.  1542.'  They  appear  to  occupy  very 
nearly  the  site  of  the  former  walls  of  the  middle  ages,  which  were 
several  times  thrown  down  and  rebuilt  during  the  crueadea  ;'  a 
slight  deviation  only  being  visible  around  the  northwest  comer, 
on  both  the  western  and  northern  sides.  The  materials  were  pro- 
bably those  of  the  former  walls  ;  and  are  in  great  part  apparent- 
ly ancient.  They  consist  wholly  of  hewn  stones,  in  general  not 
very  large,  laid  in  mortaf."  Many  of  them  are  bevelled  in  the 
manner  which  will  be  described  hereafter,  evincing  an  antiquity 
not  later  than  the  times  of  the  Eomans  ;  and  these  are  inter- 
mingled with  others  plainly  hewn,  especially  in  the  upper  part 
of  the  walls.  On  the  eastern  side,  the  waU  of  the  area  of  the 
Haram  esh-8herif,  constitutes  also  the  waU  of  the  city  for  about 
half  the  estent  upon  this  side.  The  same  is  true  of  the  southern 
wall  of  this  area  for  about  two  hundred  yards  from  its  southeast 
corner  ;  at  which  point  the  city  wall  comes  up  at  right  angles 
from  the  south  and  unites  with  the  former.  The  parts  of  the 
wall  thus  connected  with  the  mosk,  would  seem  not  to  have  been 
rebuilt  at  the  same  time  with  the  rest ;  they  are  apparently 
older  and  more  dilapidated ;  although  they  exhibit  an  abun- 
dance of  patchwork. 

The  wails  of  the  city  have  quite  a  stately  and  imposii^  ap- 
pearance ;  all  of  hewn  stone,  with  towers  and  battlements  ;  the 
latter  crowning  a  breastwork  with  loopholes.  This  has  already 
been  described,  as  protecting  the  broad  walk  along  the  top  of  the 
waU  within,  to  which  flights  of  steps  load  up  at  convenient  in- 
tervals.* The  height  of  the  walls  on  the  outside  varies  much 
with  the,  inequalities  of  the  ground  in  different  parts,  from  some 
twenty  to  fifty  feet.  At  the  northeast  corner  and  along  a  por- 
tion of  the  northern  side,  a  trench  has  been  cut  in  the  rock  out- 
side, along  the  wall,  apparently  as  a  further  defence  ;  but  in 
other  places  equally  exposed,  there  is  no  trace  of  any  trench. 
Indeed  the  walls  of  Jerusalem,  notwithstanding  their  elevation 

'  Or  es  usnally  g^vcn,  A.  D,  1643. —  causing  tie  Iiodb  to  te  carved  over  St. 

Quareamina  aesigns  tho  buildiog  of  the  Stephen's  gate ;  lieiasbuoli  des  h.  LMides, 

walls  to  Selim  in  A.  D.  1517 ;  te  donbt-  II.  p.  132. 

less  oould  not  read  tha  insertions.     Elu-  "  Sea  fnrthar  on  nnder  "  WsDa  of  ^B 

rid.  n.  p.  41. — Belon,  who  was  here  ahout  Middle  Ages." 

A.  D.  1647,  mentjons  that  Ihe  walla  had  '  Notwithstanding  the  mortar,  the  walla 

heea  reeenUy  biult  op;  Ohservations,  etc  are  full  of  orevioas;  fiiraiBhine  a  retraat 

p.    1*S.      Panics'   Samml.   1.   p.    162. —  to  multitudes  of  lizards,  whieli  are  seen 

Schweiggac  in  1576  also  asotibes  them  to  gliding  over  them  in  all  directions. 

Selim,  dud  teUa  a  ^bujons  ttaij  of  bis  '  See  above,  p,  2S8. 

i.  384,385 
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and  imposing  aspect,  would  probably  present  no  great  obstacle 
to  the  entrance  of  a  regular  besieging  anny. 

Gates.  Jerusalem  at  present  has  only  four  open  gates,  one 
on  each  of  the  four  sides  of  the  city,  looking  towards  the  north, 
south,  east,  and  west.  Besides  these  there  were  formerly  four 
other  mostly  smaller  gates,  now  closed  up  with  walls.  All  these 
gates  appear  to  occupy  the  same  places  as  those  which  existed 
before  the  present  city  wall  was  rebuilt ;  and  some  of  them  are 
evidently  themselves  earher  structures,  which  were  retained  at 
that  time.  In  this  respect  we  shall  recur  to  them  again  here- 
after, confining  ourselves  here  to  their  present  state  and  names. 

On  the  west  side  of  the  city  is  the  gate  called  by  the  natives 
Bdh  el-KhuUl,  or  Hebron  gate  ;  but  which  the  I"ranks  call  also 
the  gate  of  Bethlehem,  or  of  Ydfa,  and  sometimes  gate  of  the 
Pilgrims.  From  it  lead  the  roads  to  all  these  three  towns.  It 
consists  of  a  massive  sq^uare  tower  ;  and  in  going  out  of  the  city 
one  enters  it  from  the  east  and  passes  out  through  its  northern 
side.  The  breadth  of  the  city  from  this  gate  to  the  western  en- 
trance of  the  Haram  esh-Sherif,  is  about  2100  feet  or  700  yards, 
as  near  as  we  could  determine  it  by  paces. 

On  the  north  is  the  Damascus  gate  of  the  Franks  ;  called 
by  the  natives  Bdh  el-'Amud,  "  Gate  of  the  Pillar."  It  is  more 
ornamented  than  the  rest.  The  great  road  to  Ndbulus,  Damas- 
cus, and  the  north,  leads  from  it. 

St,  Stephen's  gate,  so  called  hy  the  Pranks,  is  on  the  east 
side  of  the  city,  a  little  north  of  the  area  of  the  great  mosk.  The 
Mushms  call  it  JBdb  es-SHbat,  "  Gate  of  the  Tribes  ;  "  while  the 
native  Christians  give  it  the  name  Bab  Sitty  Meryam,  "  Gate  of 
my  Lady  Mary,"  probably  in  reference  to  the  church  and  tomb 
of  the  Virgin  Mary  in  the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat  below.  From 
it  lead  the  roads  to  the  mount  of  Olives,  Bethany,  'Anata,  etc. 
Over  this  gate  on  the  outside  are  sculptured  four  lions  ;  which 
shows  at  least  that  it  was  not  originally  the  work  of  Muhamme- 
dans. 

The  southern  gate,  called  by  the  Pranks  that  of  Zion,  and  by 
the  natives  B&b  e-n^Neby  BMd,  "  Gate  of  the  Prophet  David," 
opens  out  only  upon  the  exterior  part  of  Zion,  towards  the  MusUm 
tomb  of  David,  etc.  Several  paths  indeed  wind  dowft  from  it  to 
the  vaUeys  of  Hinnom  and  Jehoshaphat ;  but  no  important  road 
leads  from  it. 

Of  the  gates  now  closed  up,  one  is  on  the  north  side,  about 
half  way  between  the  Damascus  gate  and  the  northeast  comer  of 
the  city.  It  is  only  a  small  portal  in  one  of  the  towere.  This  is 
called  by  Pranks  the  Gate  of  Herod,  and  by  the  natives  B&b  ez-Zor- 
hary,  "  the  flowery."— Another  small  portal,  the  Dung  gate  of 
the  Franks,  is  on  the  south  side  of  the  city,  a  little  west  of  south 
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from  the  soutnwest  corner  of  the  area  of  tKe  mosb,  and  near  the 
bed  of  the  Tyropoeon.  The  native  name  ie  £db  el^MugMribeh, 
"  Gate  of  the  Weatem  Africans."'- — A  third  is  the  large  double 
gateway  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  area  of  the  great  mosk,  now 
called  hy  the  natives  Bab  ed-Dahariyeh,  "  the  Eternal  gate ; "  but 
which  Franks  are  wont  to  apeak  of  as  the  Grolden  gate,  Porta 
aurea.^  This  is  evidently  a  structure  of  antiquity,  and  will  be 
more  fully  described  hereafter. — The  fourth  of  these  gates  is  ad- 
jacent to  the  south  wall  of  the  area  of  the  mosk,  just  in  the  corner 
where  the  city  wall  comes  up  and  joins  it,  It  is  a  low  square 
structure ;  and  if  seen  only  from  the  outside,  looks  as  if  it  had  once 
led  up  into  the  area  of  the  mosk.  We  examined  it,  and  entered 
it  afterwards  from  the  inside,  and  found  that  it  led  only  into  the 
city.  The  workmanship  of  it  is  quite  modem.  Of  this  gate  I 
have  been  able  to  find  no  mention,  either  in  Arabian  or  early 
Christian  writers.  Quaresmius  is  silent  as  to  it ;  and  no  Frank 
traveller  appears  to  have  observed  it,  until  within  a  few  years. 
Richardson  saw  it  only  from  the  outside,  and  speaks  of  it  under  a 
wrong  name,  as  leading  up  into  the  mosk  el-Aksa.' 

The  Golden  gate  has  been  walled  up  for  centuries  ;  and  the 
one  last  mentioned,  adjacent  to  the  south  side  of  the  same  area, 
.  would  seem  also  to  have  been  very  long  disused.  There  is  no 
trace  of  any  former  path  connected  with  it,  either  within  or  with- 
out the  city.  The  othei:  two  gates,  or  rather  portals,— the  Dung 
gate  and  that  of  Herod,  so  called,— have  been  apparently  more 
recently  closed.  They  seem  to  have  been  open  in  Niebuhr's  day;* 
and  several  travellers  of  the  present  century  mention  their  names, 
without  specifying  whether  they  were  still  open  or  not.'  At  pre- 
sent they  are  firmly  walled  up  ;  although  a  lane  which  even  now 
leads  down  through  fields  of  prickly  pear  towards  the  Dung  gate, 
would  seem  to  indicate  that  the  latter  had  not  long  been  closed." 
Mount  Zion.  Of  the  hills  by  which  the  surface  of  the  city 
was  and  is  divided  into  various  quarters,  that  of  Zion  is  the  moat 
extensive  and  important.  Its  northern  part  or  brow  is  just  south 
of  the  street  which  leads  down  directly  east  from  the  Yafa  gate, 
along  the  bed  of  the  ancient  Tyropceon.  In  going  from  this  street 

'  The  adjacent  qnarter  of  tho  city,  Doar  '  Nielrahi's    Reiaeteschr.    III.    p.  C3. 

Qm   smitbnest  part  of  the  court  of  the  Camp.  Kortens  Keiao,  p.  112. 

great  nioak,  appears  at  one  time  to  have  '  Travels  of  AH  Bay  H.  p,  34i.     Cliit- 

Been  inhabited  bj  a  colony  of  these  peo-  teanbriand  Itin,  II.  pp.  67,  68.  Par.  1837. 

pie.    See   the  History  of  Jerasalem  by  Kichardsoo  II.  pp.  Sfi4,  S5Q.    Prokesch, 

M^r  ed-Din  in  A.  D.  U95,  translated  by  pp,  8S,  86. 

von  Hammar,  Fundgmben  des  Orienla,  H.  '  According   to    Sobubort,    both   these 

pp.  98,  125.  gates  have  been  cloEcd  up  only  since  the 

'  The  name  FaHa  aiirea  goes  baolt  at  rebellion  of  1834 ;  Reiso  aic  II.  pp.  B42, 

leoat  W  the  times  of  the  orusadea ;  WUL  B44.— A  door  still  lends  into  the  interior 

Tyr.  8.  3.  of  the  Dung  gate ;   which    is  sometimes 

=  Richardson's  Travel?,  eto.  II.  pp.  355,  fbuud  open.    See  ucder  Apr.  38,  1S63. 
292.    Prokeaoh  Keise  ina  h.  Land.  p.  85. 
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southwards  near  the  hazars,  one  comes  ahnost  immediately  to  a 
sharp  though  short  ascent ;  and  turning  to  the  right  along  its 
brow,  finds  himself  higher  than  the  roofe  of  the  small  houses 
which  line  the  street  below.  The  ascent  towards  the  south  along 
the  street  near  by  the  citadel  is  more  gradual. 

On  the  west  and  south,  Zion  rises  abruptly  from  the  valley  of 
Hinnom,  which  sweeps  around  its  southwest  comer  almost  at  a 
right  angle,  descending  very  rapidly  first  towards  the  south  and 
then  towards  the  east  to  the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat.  This  cir- 
cumstance renders  the  southwest  brow  of  Zion  apparently  more 
lofty  than  any  other  point  connected  with  the  city  now  or  an- 
ciently. This  we  measured  approximately.  Beginning  at  the 
first  tower  from  the  southwest  corner  of  the  city  wall,  we  meas- 
ured 865  feet  on  a  course  due  south  to  the  brow  of  Zion,  Hence 
the  well  of  Job  or  Nehemiah  bore  S.  58°  E.  at  an  angle  of  de- 
pression of  12°.  Descending  now  very  steeply,  still  due  south, 
we  measured  140  feet  at  an  angle  of  1 1°  depression,  and  530  feet 
at  an  angle  of  23^° ;  and  came  thus  to  the  bottom  of  the  valley 
of  Hinnom  just  east  of  the  road  which  there  crosses  it.  This 
gives  an  elevation  above  the  valley  at  this  point  of  154  English 
feet ;  which  is  probably  not  very  far  from  the  truth.  The  height 
of  Zion  above  the  valley  at  the  southwest  corner  of  the  wall  of 
the  city,  obtained  in  the  same  way,  is  104  feet ;  and  that  of  the 
ground  at  the  Yafa  gate,  44  feet.  But  these  difierences  arise  at 
least  as  much  from  the  rapid  sinMng  of  the  valley,  as  from  the 
increased  height  of  Zion  towards  the  south.  The  elevation  of  the 
southern  brow  of  Zion  above  the  well  of  Nehemiah,  we  were  un- 
able to  obtain ;  but  from  the  very  rapid  descent  of  the  valley  of 
Hinnom  in  that  part,  I  should  he  inclined  to  estimate  it  at  not 
less  than  300  feet.' 

The  summit  of  Zion  presents  a  level  tract  of  considerable  ex- 
tent along  its  western  brow.  The  eastern  side  of  the  hill  slopes 
down  steeply,  but  not  in  general  abruptly,  to  the  Tyropceon, 
which  separates  it  from  the  narrow  ridge  south  of  the  Haram  ; 
while  at  the  extreme  southeast  part,  below  Siloam,  it  extends 
quite  down  to  the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat.  Only  the  northern  por- 
tion of  Zion  is  included  in  the  modern  walls  ;  and  this  is  occu- 
pied chiefly  by  the  Jewish  quarter,  and  by  the  great  Armenian 
convent.  Here  the  eastern  side  of  Zion  within  the  city,  adjacent 
■to  the  Tyropceon  after  the  latter  bends  south,  is  an  abrupt  precipice 

'  According  to  Schubert's  barometrical    great  mosfc.      If  so,  the  estimate  in  tie 
'-     "'--      '-   241   Paris    feet    test  accords  well  with  tbat  result ;  for  the 


a  the  valley  of  Jeboahapbat.  descent    of  tte    valley  of   Jehoshaphat 

iiut  11  ns  not  siud  at  what  point  in  lliat  from  that  point  to  the  well  of  Job,  is  oer- 

vsllej  the  observation  was  taien  ;  ttongh  tdnlj  not  less  than  60  feet.     Sdnibart*s 

various  reasons  render  it  probable,  that  it  R^bc,  II.  p.  521. 
WBB  not  lower  down  than  opposite  flie 
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of  rock  from  twenty  to  thirty  feet  high,  Ij-lngoveragainstthe  south- 
west part  of  the  area  of  the  Haram  esh-Sherif  This  rock  is  still 
in  its  natural  state ;  and  probahly  presents  the  same  appearance 
as  it  did  in  the  days  of  Josephus ;  though  the  adjacent  valley 
has  doubtless  been  greatly  filled  up  with  rubbish. 

"Without  the  walls,  the  level  part  of  Zion,  as  we  havo  seen, 
IB  occupied  by  the  Christian  cemeteries,  the  house  of  Caiaphaa 
now  an  Armenian  convent,  the  Oosnaculum  or  Muslim  tomb  of 
David,  and  the  adjacent  buildings,  formerly  a  Latin  convent. 
The  rest  of  the  surface  is  now  tilled ;  and  the  city  of  David  has 
become  a  ploughed  field  !  The  eastern  slope  is  likewise  in  part 
cultivated  ;  and  paths  wind  down  along  the  declivity  to  Siloam, 
and  also  more  to  the  right  to  the  bottom  of  the  valley  of  Hinnom. 
The  aq^ueduct  from  Solomon's  pooL«i,  which  crosses  the  valley  of 
Hinnom  at  a  point  north  of  the  southwest  corner  of  the  city  wall, 
is  then  carried  along  and  around  the  southwest  part  of  Zion  above 
the  vaUey,  tCl  it  comes  out  again  high  up  along  the  eastern  slope 
and  enters  the  city. 

Below  the  aijueduct,  and  indeed  near  the  bed  of  the  Tyro- 
pceon,  a  few  rods  south  of  the  Dung  gate,  is  a  low  arch,  formiug 
the  outlet  of  a  large  sewer  from  the  city.  Wo  could  not  ascer- 
tain from  what  point  within  the  walls  the  sewer  comes,  but  it  is 
not  improbably  brought  along  beneath  the  eastern  brow  of  Zion. 
It  was  now  entirely  dry.  During  the  rebellion  of  the  Fellahs  and 
their  siege  of  Jerusalem  in  1834,  some  of  the  leaders  are  said  to 
have  passed  up  through  this  sewer,  and  thus  got  possession  of  the 
city. 

Akra.  North  of  Zion  is  the  hUl  of  Akra,  It  is  the  con- 
tinuation or  rather  the  termination  of  the  broad  ridge  or  swell 
of  land,  which  lies  north  of  the  basin  at  the  head  of  the  valley  of 
Hinnom,  and  extends  down  into  the  city,  forming  its  northwest 
part.  Indeed  the  northwest  corner  of  the  city  wall  is  directly  on 
this  ridge  ;  from  which  spot  the  wall  descends  immediately  to- 
wards the  northeast  and  also  though  less  rapidly  towards  the 
southeast.  To  the  whole  ridge,  both  without  and  within  the 
city,  a  comparatively  modern  tradition  has  given  the  name  of 
Mount  Gtihon  ;  though  there  is  no  trace  of  any  hiU  so  named  in 
Scripture  or  other  ancient  history.^  Within  the  walls,  this  hdl 
or  ridge  is  separated  from  Zion,  as  we  have  seen,  by  the  upper 
part  of  the  Tyropceon ;  which  commences  as  a  shallow  depres- 
sion near  the  YSfa  gate. 

When  one  enters  the  Y&fa  gate  and  takes  the  first  street 
leading  north  immediately  from  the  adjacent  open  place,  he  has 
before  him  at  first  a  considerable  ascent ;  though  afterwards  the 

'  Tbe  name  of  Gibon,  as  applied  to  tliis  ridge,  soeiDS  to  be  first  mentioned  hy  Ero- 
carfna  about  A.  D.  1283  ;  cap.  S, 

Vol.  I.— 23  i.  SaO,  S9I 
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way  is  more  level  quite  to  tho  Latin  convent  in  the  northweat 
part  of  the  city.  In  the  street  leading  north  below  the  pool  of 
Hezetiah,  and  also  in  that  along  the  ha^ars,  this  ascent  is  less 
perceptible.  The  church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  stands  directly 
on  the  ridge  of  Akra ;  and  from  it  and  from  that  neighbourhood, 
there  is  everywhere  a  considerable  decliyity  towards  tho  Damas- 
cus gate.  The  ground  also  descends  eastward  from  the  Latin 
convent  to  the  same  church ;  and  then  again  hy  a  still  deeper 
declivity,  from  the  church  to  the  street  along  the  valley  lying  be- 
tween Atra  and  the  area  of  the  great  moeh. 

Bezetka.  Eastward  from  the  Damascus  gate,  and  northeast- 
erly from  Afera,  lies  the  hiU  of  Eezetha.  It  is  separated  from 
Akra  by  the  rather  broad  valley  which  has  its  commencement  in 
the  plain  just  around  and  outside  of  the  Damascus  gate,  ajid 
runs  in  a  southerly  direction  till  it  unites  with  the  TyropoBOn 
below  the  point  of  Akra.  The  western  side  of  Bezetha  is  nearly 
or  quite  as  high  as  Akra  ;^  while  towards  the  east  it  slopes  gra- 
dually down,  but  with  another  lower  ridge  or  wave  between  it  and 
the  Ifl'ow  of  the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat.  The  western  side,  near 
the  gate  of  Damascus,  is  very  steep  ;  as  are  also  the  northern 
and  southern  sides  in  this  quarter.  Indeed  the  north  wall  of  the 
city  runs  along  its  northern  brow  ;  and  the  rock  on  the  outside 
is  there  precipitous  ;  with  a  wide  and  deep  trench  at  its  base  cut 
through  the  solid  rock. 

The  summit  of  Bezetha  is  now  mostly  covered  with  low 
buildings,  or  rather  hovels  ;  and  on  the  southeast  part  are  also 
dwellings  and  the  ruined  church  connected  with  the  former  nun- 
nery of  the  house  of  Anna.'  But  in  the  northeast  the  whole 
slope  within  the  city  walls  is  occupied  by  gardens,  fields,  and 
olive  yards,  with  comparatively  few  houses  or  ruined  dwellings  ; 
the  whole  having  more  the  aspect  of  a  village  in  the  country, 
than  of  a  quarter  in  a  city.  The  top  of  the  hill  presents  a  fine 
view  of  the  other  parts  of  Jerusalem,  We  saw  here  no  traces  of 
ancient  ruins ;  although  the  monks  have  chosen  to  assign  this 
location  to  a  palace  of  the  younger  (Herod)  Agrippa.= 

Moriah.  I  have  already  remarked,  that  the  part  of  Jerusa- 
lem lying  between  the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat  and  the  valley  run- 
^  Josephua  says  Bezetha  was  liigter  from  Josephua  in  support  of  it,  (Ant.  20. 
tlian  any  of  the  other  Tiill" ;  B.  J.  6.  6.  8.  8,  11,)  contradicts  it  aspreasly.  Joseplios 
This  ia  probahly  meant  of  the  bills  of  tiie  there  relates,  tbat  Agrippa  built  a,  house 
lower  city,  Moriah  and  Akca ;  and  ia  Ime  or  pnlace  near  the  Xystua,  whence  he 
as  to  tJie  part  of  Akra  ■which  lay  within  could  see  frran  his  conch  whatever  was 
the  second  nail.  But  the  language  couM  going  on  ic  the  temple  ;  and  to  prevent 
not  well  be  true  in  reapect  to  ZioQ.  thia  the  Jawa  raised  a  high  wall  on  tJie 

'  See  Kbove,  p.  233.  aws;   side    of    the   temple.      All    this  of 

'  Thia  hjpofheHs  ia  mentioned  hy  Ma-     conrae  fixes  the  site  of  the  palace  upon 
rinua  SanutHB,  A.  D.   1331,  (S.    14.  10,)     the  northeast  part  of  ZioD.     See  Quaresm. 
but  appears  to  he  wholly  croundless.     The     Eluoid.  TscriE  Sanct.  II.  p.  20*. 
tnaia    passage   which  Quaresmius    cites 
i.  391-393 
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ning  down  from  the  Damascus  gate  to  the  pool  of  Siloam,  may 
be  regarded  as  one  ridge,  having  on  it  the  separate  summits  or 
hills  Bezetha  and  Moriai ;  and  correeponding  further  down  per- 
haps to  the  ancient  quarter  Ophel,  Moriah  was  apparently  at 
first  an  elevated  mound  of  rock,  rising  by  itself  upon  tihis  ridge, 
overagainat  the  eastern  point  of  Akra.  The  temple  was  placed 
upon  the  levelled  summit  of  this  rock  ;  and  then  immense  walls 
were  erected  from  its  hasc  on  the  four  sides ;  and  the  interval  be- 
tween them  and  the  sides  filled  in  with  earth,  or  built  up  with 
vaults  ;  so  as  to  form  on  the  top  a  large  area  on  a  level  with  the 
temple.'  This  area  or  court  of  the  ancient  temple,  as  we  shall 
Bee  hereafter,  was  probably  not  very  different  from  the  present  en- 
closure of  the  Haram  esh-Sherif  This  is  now  separated  from 
the  rocky  brow  of  Zion  by  the  Tyropceon  ;  and  from  Akra  by  the 
valley  which  comes  from  the  DamascuB  gate. 

In  passing  along  this  latter  valley  through  the  present  street, 
towards  the  south,  apparently  just  before  coming  to  the  Tyro- 
pteon,  one  crosses  over  a  mound  or  low  ridge  of  ground.  This 
mound  serres  to  carry  the  aqueduct  from  Solomon's  pools  into 
the  area  of  the  mosk  ;  which  is  everywhere  higher  than  the  bot- 
tom of  this  valley.  Indeed  all  the  western  entrances  of  the  mosk 
are  reached  by  an  ascent ;  and  some  of  them  at  least  by  steps. 

On  the  north  sjde,  Moriah  is  not  now  separated  from  Bezetha 
by  any  valley  or  trench ;  except  in  part  by  the  laige  resei-voir 
commonly  called  Bethesda,  The  street  which  leads  to  the  east- 
em  gate  of  the  city  passes  here  ;  ascendii:^  somewhat  from  the 
valley  n^r  the  northwest  comer  of  the  ai'ca,  having  the  steep 
part  of  Bezetha  on  the  left ;  and  then  descending  gradually  to 
St.  Stephen's  gate. 

Opkel.  This  is  the  remainder  of  the  ridge  extending  south 
from  Moriah  to  Siloam,  between  the  deep  valley  of  Jehoshaphat 
on  the  east  and  the  steep  but  shallower  Tyropceon  on  the  west. 
The  top  of  the  ridge  is  flat,  descending  rapidly  towards  the  south 
sometimes  by  offsets  of  rock  ;  and  the  ground  is  tilled  and  plant- 
ed with  olive  and  other  fruit  trees.  At  the  northern  end,  just  at 
the  southeast  comer  of  the  city  wall,  (not  that  of  the  mosk,)  the 
surface  is  already  100  feet  lower  than  the  top  of  the  wall  of  the 
area  of  the  mosk.  From  this  point  I  met^ured  1550  feet  or 
about  516  yards  on  a  course  S.  20"  W.  to  the  end  of  the  ridge, 
a  rocky  bluff  forty  or  fifty  feet  above  the  pool  of  Siloam  in  the 
mouth  of  the  Tyropceon.  The  breadth  of  the  ridge,  as  measured 
about  the  middle,  I  found  to  he  290  feet,  or  about  96  yards,  from 
brow  to  brow. 

Chief  Streets.  The  principal  streets  in  Jerusalem  ran  nearly 
at  light  angles  to  each  other.     Very  few  if  any  of  them  bear 

'  Joseph.  B.  J.  5.  6,  1. 

i.  393.  394 
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1  among  the  native  population.'  They  are  narrow  and 
paved,  being  merely  laid  irregularly  with  large  stones,  with 
a  deep  E(iuare  channel  in  the  middle  ;  but  the  steepness  of  the 
ground  contribute  to  keep  them  cleaner  than  in  most  oriental 
cities.  Of  those  running  down  eastwards  from  the  upper  to  the 
lower  part  of  the  city,  the  chief  are,  the  one  leading  from  the 
Tafa  gate  directly  to  the  Haram  esh-Sherif,  and  that  from  the 
Latin  convent  to  8t.  Stephen's  gate.  This  last  includes  the  Via 
dolorosa.  The  principal  streets  running  from  south  to  north  are, 
that  just  helow  the  pool  of  Hezekiah,  those  of  the  Baaar,  and 
that  along  the  hollow  parallel  to  the  Haram.  Those  on  Zion 
seem  in  general  to  be  less  frequented. 

Circumference  of  the  Holy  City.  One  of  the  first  measure- 
ments which  I  took  in  Jerusalem,  was  that  of  the  circumference 
of  the  walls.  This  was  done  with  a  measuring  tape  of  one 
hundred  English  feet,  carried  by  our  two  servants,  while  I  noted 
down  the  results.  We  measured  as  closely  as  possible  to  the 
waUe,  yet  without  regarding  the  short  angles  and  smaller  zig- 
zags. "We  started  from  the  YSfa  gate  and  proceeded  first  south- 
wards and  so  around  the  city. 


1,  TVom  the  Tafe  gate  to  tlie  southwest  corner  of  the 
city,  first  descending  and  thou  ascending 

3.  ZioQ  gate,  level 

8.  Dung  gate  (closed),  descending 

4.  Southeast  comer  of  city  wall,  nearly  level 
6.  Wall  of  area  of  great  mosk,  Bonth  dde,  asoending 

6.  Southeast  corner  of  wall  of  mosk,  level 

7.  Golden  gate  (closed),  slightly  ascending 

8.  Northeast  corner  of  area  of  mosk,  level 

5.  St.  Stephen's  gate,  level 

10.  Northeast  corner  of  dty,  le 

11.  Herod's  gate  (cloi 

12.  Damascus  gate,  ii 


11.  Herod's  gate  (closed),  along  the  trench,  level 


I,  alon 


18.  Northwest  comer  of  city,  ascending 
14.  TSfa  gate,  descending  gradually     . 


1400  S. 

600  Easterly. 
1700  N.  Easterly 


1062         N. 

1000  Westerly 

1200  Westerly 

1990  S.  West« 

V 

878  S.  40°  E. 

12,978  Feet, 

4,326  Yards. 

This  gives  for  the  whole  circumference  a  distance  of  2^  En 
lish  miles  less  74  yards ;  or  very  nearly  2^  geographical  miles 


in.    ADJACENT    VALLEYS   AND    HILLS. 

VaUey  of  Jehoshapkat.  -  Brook  Kidron.     The  deep  valley 
on  the  east  of  Jerusalem  appears  to  he  mentioned  both  in  the 

'  Chateanbriand  Id  his  Mtieraire  pro-  seTernl  jears  in  the  city,  and  laade  fre- 

fesBes  to  give  tbe  names  of  all  tiie  chief  quent  inquiries,  had  never  been  able  to 

Btrcets ;  but  our  friends,  who  had  resided  hear  of  any,  escepl  in  a  few  ins 
i.  394-396 
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Old  and  New  Testament  only  under  the  name  of  the  brook  or 
torrent  Kidron.  Josephus  also  gives  it  only  the  same  name/ 
The  prophet  Joel  speata  indeed  of  a  valley  of  Jehoehaphat,  in 
■which  G-od  will  judge  the  heathen  for  their  oppression  of  the 
Jews ;  but  this  seems  to  be  merely  a  metaphorical  allusion  to 
the  signification  of  the  name.*  There  is  not  the  slightest  histor- 
ical ground,  either  in  the  Scriptures  or  in  Josephus,  for  connect- 
ing it  with  the  vaUey  of  the  Kidron,'  Yet  on  this  slender 
foundation  appears  to  rest  the  present  name  of  the  valley ;  and 
also  the  belief  current  among  the  Catholics,  Jews,  and  Muham- 
medans,  that  the  last  judgment  will  be  held  in  it.*  The  name 
Jehoshaphat,  however,  was  already  applied  to  it  in  the  earliest 
ages  of  the  Christian  era ;  for  it  is  found  in  Ensehius  and  other 
writers  of  the  fourth  century.'  There  is  therefore  no  good 
reason,  why  we  should  not  employ  this  name  at  the  present 
day.  The  Arabs  too  have  adopted  it,  under  the  form  of  Wady 
TehSfihmt. 

It  is  remarkable  that  no  writer  (at  least  so  far  as  I  have 
been  able  to  discover)  has  given  the  topography  of  the  upper 
part  of  this  valley;  nor  correctly  described  either  the  place  of 
its  beginning,  nor  its  course  below  the  well  of  Nehemiah,  One 
of  the  latest  and  most  exact  travellers  has  even  said,  that  it 
commences  near  the  northeast  corner  of  the  city."  For  this 
reason,  the  followii^  details  are  here  given. 

In  approaching  Jerusalem  from  the  high  mosk  of  Neby  Sam- 
wil  in  the  northwest,  the  traveller  first  descends  and  crosses  the 
bed  of  the  great  Wady  Beit  Hanina  already  described.  He 
then  ascends  again  towards  the  southeast  by  a  small  side  "Wady 
and  along  a  rocky  slope  for  twenty-flve  minutes,  when  he 
reaches  the  tombs  of  the  Judges,  lying  in  a  small  gap  or  de- 
pression of  the  ridge,  still  half  an  hour  distant  from  the  northern 

'  3  Sam.  IE,  23.     1  Kings  2,  38.  elc.  '  Donbdan  Voyi^e,  etc  p,  263.     Qaa- 

The  Hebrew  word  is  ipIS,  which  maybe  reamius  Elocid.   Terr,   Sanot^  11.  p.  166, 

taken  ne  nearly  equiyaJent  to  the  Arahio  Reland  PaL  p.  855.     Travels  of  Ali  Bey, 

Wadg.    The  Seventy,  the  New  TaEtament,  H-  p.  224.     Hist  of  Jerus.  by  Mgr  ed- 

and   iilso   Josephna,   have    Yetf^pfos,   a  D'"-  Fundgruben  des  Onents,  II.  p.  881. 

storm  brook,  winter  torrent ;  see  as  above,  — Thia  kttar  writer  tfalls  the  valley,  or  at 

and  John  18,1.    Josepli.  Antiq.  8.1.5.  least  tha  part  north  of  tbe  eitj,  in  aUusion 

Josephua  has  also  $i>«7j  KeSwJf ,  B.  J.  6.  ^  *•!»  ^^e  ''"•i*^  es-Sdhnrah;  p.  183. 

2.  3.  i>.  B.  i,  3.  ^"*  ^^  ^^  "^^  '^^^  Bohaeddiu  in  the 

'  "  Joel  8,  [4,]'3. 13.    Jehoshaphat,  Heb.  twelfA  eantnry,  give  to  tha  part  along  and 

Joel  1  c  EuBeh.  Ononmat.  art.  KoiXds,  Gtelas 

'It  is' hardly  necassary  to  remark,  that  S^"*  ',"  •'?^.  \t*;l  ^,  ^^     Ihnerar. 

there  ia  likewise  no  historical  groui^d  for  Hiecosol.  p.  694,  ad  WcBseiing 
connectiDg.  this  yallej  m  any  way  with  the  Proliesch,  p.  8B      So  also,  by  implica- 

vaUey  of  Shaveh  or  the  King's  dale,  Gon.  *">"?  Quareanins,  Tom  II  pp   161,  156 
14,  17.    2  Sam.  18,  IE. 

Vol.  I.— 23*  i.  396, 397 
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gate  of  the  city.  A  few  efeps  further  he  reaches  the  water-shed 
between  the  great  Wady  behind  him  and  the  tract  before  him ; 
and  here  is  the  head  of  the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat.  !From  this 
point  the  dome  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  bears  S.  by  E.  The  tract 
around  this  spot  is  very  rocky ;  and  the  rocks  have  been  much 
cut  away,  partly  in  q^uarrying  building- stone,  and  partly  in  the 
formation  of  sepulchres.  The  region  is  full  of  excavated  tombs ; 
and  these  continue  with  more  or  less  freq^uency  on  both  sides  of 
the  valley,  all  the  way  down  to  Jerusalem.  The  valley  runs  for 
fifteen  minutes  directly  towards  the  city ;  it  is  here  shallow  and 
broad,  and  in  some  parts  tilled,  though  very  stony.  The  road 
follows  along  its  bottom  to'  the  same  point.  The  valley  now 
turns  nearly  east,  almost  at  a  right  angle,  and  passes  to  the 
northward  of  the  tombs  of  the  Kings  and  the  Muslim  Wely 
before  mentioned. '  Here  it  is  about  two  hundred  -rods  distant 
from  the  city ;  and  the  tract  between  is  tolerably  level  ground, 
planted  with  olive  trees.  The  Ndbulus  road  crosses  it  in  this 
part,  and  ascends  the  hill  on  the  north.  The  valley  is  here  still 
shallow,  and  runs  in  the  same  easterly  direction  for  about  ten 
minutes.  It  then  bonds  again  to  the  south,  and  following  this 
general  course,  passes  between  the  city  and  ihe  mount  of  Ohves. 
Before  reaching  the  city,  and  also  opposite  its  northern  part, 
the  valley  spreads  out  into  a  basin  of  some  breadth,  which  is 
tilled,  and  contains  plantationa  of  olive  and  other  fruit  trees. 
In  this  part  it  is  crossed  obliq^uely  by  a  road  leading  from  the 
northeast  comer  of  Jerusalem  across  the  northern  part  of  the 
mount  of  Ohves  to  'An^ta.  Its  sides  are  still  full  of  excavated 
tombs.  As  the  valley  descends,  the  steep  side  upon  the  right 
becomes  more  and  more  elevated  above  it ;  until  at  the  gate  of 
St.  Stephen,  the  height  of  this  brow  is  about  100  feet.  Here  a 
path  winds  down  from  the  gate  on  a  course  S.  E.  by  E.  and 
crosses  the  water-bed  of  the  valley  by  a  bridge ;  beyond  which 
are  the  church  with  the  tomb  of  the  Virgin,  Gethsemane,  and 
other  plantations  of  ohve  trees,  already  described."  The  path 
and  bridge  are  on  a  causeway,  or  rather  terrace,  built  up  across 
the  valley,  perpendicular  on  the  south  side ;  the  earth  being 
filled  in  on  the  northern  side  up  to  the  level  of  the  bridge.  The 
bridge  itself  consists  of  an  arch,  open  on  the  south  side,  and  17 
feet  high  from  the  bed  of  the  channel  below  ;  but  the  north  side 
is  built  up,  with  two  subterranean  drains  entering  it  from  above ; 
one  of  which  comes  from  the  sunken  court  of  the  Virgin's  tomb, 
.and  the  other  from  the  fields  further  in  the  northwest.*  The 
breadth  of  the  valley  at  this  point,  will  appear  from  the  meas- 

'  Page  9iO.  Helens.;    Brejdcnbacli  in    Reisabuoli  dea 

'  See  pages  234,  285.  Jieil.   Laniiea,  p.  Ill,    Adriuhom.  Thea- 

'  This  bridge  too  tas  been  ascribBd  to  tram  Tarrie  Saact.  page  171. 
i.  397-399 
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urements  which  I  took  from  St,  Stephen's  gate  to  Gethsemanej 
along  the  path,  viz. 

1.  From  St.  Stephen's  gate  to  the  brow  of  the  descent,  level       ■        135 

2.  Bottom  of  the  slope,  the  angle  of  the  desaent  being  16^°          .        415 
8.  Bridge,  level 140 

4.  Northwest  comer  of  Gethsemane,  alight  I'iae     ....         145 

5.  Northeast  corner  of  do.  do 150 

The  last  three  niimhers  give  the  hreadth  of  the  proper  hottom 
of  the  valley  at  this  spot,  viz.  435  feet,  or  145  yards.  Further 
north  it  is  somewhat  hroader. 

Below  the  hridge  the  valley  contracts  gradually,  and  sinks 
more  rapidly.  The  first  continuous  traces  of  a  water-course  or 
torrent  bed  commence  at  the  bridge;  though  they  occur  Hkewise 
at  intervals  higher  up.  The  western  hill  becomes  steeper  and 
more  elevated  ;  while  on  the  east  the  mount  of  Ohves  rises  much 
higher,  but  is  not  so  steep.  At  the  distance  of  1000  feet  from 
the  bridge  on  a  course  S,  10°  W.  the  bottom  of  the  valley  has 
become  merely  a  deep  gully,  the  narrow  bed  of  a  torrent,  from 
which  the  hills  rise  directly  on  each.  side.  Here  another  bridge 
is  thrown  across  it  on  an  arch  ;  and  just  hy  on  the  left  are  the 
alleged  tombs  of  Jehoshaphat,  Absalom,  and  others  ;  as  also  the 
Jewish  cemetery.  The  valley  now  continues  of  the  same  char- 
acter, and  follows  the  same  course  (S.  10°  W.)  for  550  feet  fiir- 
ther  ;  where  it  makes  a  sharp  turn  for  a  moment  towards  the 
right.  This  portion  is  the  narrowest  of  all;  it  is  here  a  mere 
ravine  between  high  mountains.  The  southeast  comer  of  the 
area  of  the  mosk  overhangs  this  part,  the  comer  of  the  wall 
standing  upon  the  very  brink  of  the  declivity.  From  it  to  the 
bottom,  on  a  course  southeast,  the  angle  of  depression  is  27°, 
and  the  distance  450  feet ;  giving  an  elevation  of  128  feet  at 
that  point;  to  which  may  be  added  20  feet  or  more  for  the  rise 
of  ground  just  north  along  the  wall;  making  in  all  an  elevation 
of  about  150  feet.'  This  however  is  the  highest  point  above  the 
valley;  for  further  south,  the  narrow  ridge  of  Ophel  slopes  down 
as  rapidly  as  the  valley  itself.  In  this  part  of  the  valley  one 
would  expect  to  find,  if  anywhere,  traces  of  ruins  thrown  down 
from  above,  and  the  ground  raised  by  the  rubbish  thus  accumu- 
lated. Occasional  blocks  of  stone  are  indeed  seen;  but  neither 
the  surface  of  the  ground,  nor  the  bed  of  the  torrent,  exhibits 


n  tbis  part,  in  company  ivitli  Mr  Nicolay-  p.  143.     Olsliausen's  Topogr,  des  alt.  Je- 

on,  and  loolced  down  upon  it  from  above  rna.  pp.  72,  73. — The  meaanremeiit  given 

Lt  the  sontheast  corner  of  the  area  of  the  in  the  <«xt,  iilthongh  only  an  approxima- 

Dosk,  we  all  jn^d  the  deptli  to  be  300  lion,  is  yet  near  enongh  to  the  trnth  to 

eet.     By  an  error,  which  is  very  remark-  correct  both  tlieaj  esliraafca. 


1,  Niehuhr 


.i.  399,  400 
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any  special  appearance  of  having  "been  raised  or  interrupted  by 
maBsee  of  ruiniB. 

Below  tlie  short  turn  above  mentioned,  a  line  of  1025  feet 
on  a  course  southwest  brings  us  to  the  fountain  of  the  Virgin, 
lying  deep  under  the  western  hill.  The  valley  has  now  opened 
a  little  ;  but  its  bottom  is  still  occupied  only  by  the  bed  of  the 
torrent.  From  here  a  course  8,  20°  W.  carried  ns  along  the  vil- 
lage of  Siloam  (Kefr  Selwan)  on  the  eastern  side,  and  at  1170 
feet  we  were  opposite  the  mouth  of  the  Tyropceon  and  the  pool 
of  Siloam,  which  lies  255  feet  within  it.  The  mouth  of  this  val- 
ley is  still  40  or  50  feet  higher  than  the  bed  of  the  Kidron. 
The  steep  descent  between  the  two  has  been  already  described 
as  built  up  in  terraces;  which,  as  well  as  the  strip  of  level  ground 
below,  are  occupied  with  gardens  belonging  to  the  village  of  Si- 
loam.  These  are  irrigated  by  the  waters  of  the  pool  of  Siloam, 
which  at  this  time  wore  lost  in  them.  In  these  gardens  the 
stones  have  been  removed,  and  the  soil  is  a  fine  mould.  They 
are  planted  with  fig  and  other  fruit  trees,  and  furnish  also  vege- 
tables for  the  city.  Elsewhere  the  bottom  of  the  valley  is  thickly 
strewed  with  small  stones. 

Further  down,  the  valley  opens  more,  and  is  tilled.  A  line 
of  685  feet  on  the  same  course  (8.  20°  W.)  brought  us  to  a  rocky 
point  of  the  eastern  hill,  here  called  the  mount  of  Offence,  over- 
against  the  entrance  of  the  valley  of  Hinnom,  Thence  to  the 
well  of  Job  or  Nehemiah,  is  275  feet  due  south.  At  the  junc- 
tion of  the  two  valleys,  the  bottom  forms  an  oblong  plat,  extend- 
ing from  the  gardens  above  mentioned  nearly  to  the  well  of  Job, 
and  being  150  yards  or  more  in  breadth.  The  western  and 
northwestern  parts  of  this  plat  are  in  like  manner  occupied  by 
gardens  ;  many  of  which  are  also  on  terraces,  and  receive  a  por- 
tion of  the  waters  of  8iloam. 

Below  the  well  of  Nehemiah,  the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat  con- 
tinues to  run  8.  8.  W.  between  the  mount  of  Offence  and  the 
hill  of  Evil  Counsel,  so  called.  At  130  feet  is  a  small  cavity 
or  outlet  by  which  the  water  of  the  well  sometimes  runs  off. 
At  about  1200  feet  or  400  yards  from  the  well,  is  a  plaee  under 
the  western  hiU,  where  in  the  rainy  season  water  flows  out  as 
from  a  fountain.  At  about  1500  feet  or  500  yards  below  the 
well,  the  valley  bends  off  S.  75°  E.  for  half  a  mile  or  more  ;  and 
then  turns  again  more  to  the  south  and  pursues  its  way  to  the 
Dead  Sea,  At  the  angle  where  it  thus  bends  eastward,  a  small 
Wady  comes  in  from  the  west,  from  behind  the  hill  of  Evil  Coun- 
sel. The  width  of  the  main  valley  below  the  well  as  far  as  to 
the  turn,  varies  from  50  to  100  yards ;  it  is  full  of  olive  and  flg 
trees,  and  is  in  most  parts  ploughed  and  sown  with  grain. — Fur- 
ther down,  it  takes  the  name  among  the  Arabs  of  Wady  er- 

i.  40(M02 
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ES,!iib,  '  Monks'  Valley,'  from  the  convent  of  St.  Saba  situated 
on  it;  and  etUi  nearer  to  the  Dead  Sea  it  ie  also  called  Wady  en- 
N4r,  '  Fire  Valley.' 

The  channel  of  the  valley  of  Jehoshaphafc,  the  hroot  Kidron 
of  the  Scriptures,  is.  nothing  more  than  the  dry  hed  of  a  wintry 
torrent,  bearing  marks  of  being  occasionally  swept  over  by  a  large 
volume  of  water.  No  stream  flows  here  now  except  during  the 
heavy  raina  of  winter,  when  the  waters  descend  into  it  from  the 
neighbouring  hills.  Tet  even  in  winter  there  is  no  constant  flow; 
and  our  friends,  who  had  resided  several  years  in  the  city,  had 
never  seen  a  st'ream  rurming  through  the  valley.  Nor  is  there 
any  evidence,  that  there  was  anciently  more  water  in  it  than  at 
present.  Like  the  Wadys  of  the  desert,  the  valley  probably  served 
of  old,  as  now,  only  to  drain  off  the  Waters  of  the  rainy  season. 

Valley  of  Sinnom.  This  valley  is  so  called  in  the  Old  Tes- 
tament ;  though  more  commonly  in  the  fuller  form,  valley  of  the 
Son  of  Hinnom.'  The  Arabian  writer  Bdrtsi  in  the  twehth  cen- 
tury apparently  includes  the  lower  part  of  it  imder  the  name 
Wady  Jehennam ;  and  this  is  the  usual  name  for  the  whole 
W^ady  among  the  Arabs  at  the  present  day,'  Its  commencement, 
as  we  have  seen,  is  in  the  broad  sloping  basin  on  the  west  of  the 
city,  south  of  the  Yafa  road,  extending  up  nearly  to  the  brow  of 
the  nest  Wady  on  the  west.  The  largo  reservoir,  commonly 
called  the  Upper  Pool,  or  Oihon,  may  be  regarded  as  a  sort  of 
central  point  in  this  basin  ;  from  which  the  land  slopes  upwards 
by  a  gentle  acclivity  on  every  side  except  the  east.  On  this  side 
the  ground  descends  towards  the  Tafa  gate,  forming  a  broad  hol- 
low or  valley  between  the  two  swells  on  the  north  and  south. 
This  part  might  perhaps  not  improperly  be  termed  the  valley  of 
Gihon  ;  though  the  name  Gihon  in  Scripture  is  applied  only  to 
a  fountain. 

Prom  the  eastern  side  of  the  said  upper  pool  the  course  of 
the  valley  is  S.  51°  E.  for  the  distance  of  1900  feet  to  the  bend 
opposite  the  Ydfa  gate.  The  valley  is  here  from  50  to  100 
yards  in  width.  The  bottom  is  everywhere  thickly  covered  with 
small  stones  ;  but  is  nevertheless  sown,  and  a  crop  of  Icntiles 
was  now  growing  upon  it.  From  this  point  up  to  the  YSfa  gate 
was  a  distance  of  400  feet,  viz.  100  in  the  valley,  200  on  the 
steep  slope  at  an  angle  of  20°,  and  100  on  the  level  of  the  gate 
above.  Hence  the  depth  of  the  valley  is  here  44  feet  below  the 
gate.— The  valley  now  descends  on  a  course  8.  10°  W,  for  2107 
feet,  to  the  bend  at  the  southwest  comer  of  Zion,     In  this  dis- 

'  fflSn  "IB    Josh.    15,    e.       CSn    p   ■'i  "  Edri^,    p.    845.    ea.  Jaubcrt.     Other 

Jer.    19;  3.  6.     Hen^   ate    deriTCd"  (he  Arabic  writers,  as  we  hara  seen,  applytWs 

Greek  TUwa.  and  the  rarreepondiiig  Eno--  ""^^  to  file  vidley  oi  Jahoshaphat.     Baa 

lish  forms  GeAiBHom,  Oelienno.  ^''''™'  P"  ^^^'  ^°'^  *• 

i.  402.  403 
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tance,  875  feet  brings  us  to  the  aqueduct  as  it  crosses  the  valley  ; 
at  220  feet  further  is  the  upper  end  of  the  lower  pool,  the 
length  of  which  in  the  middle  is  592  feet ;  and  the  remaining 
420  feet  lie  between  the  pool  and  the  angle  of  the  valley.  In 
this  part  the  valley  continues  about  of  the  .same  breadth,  grows 
deeper,  is  planted  with  olive  and  other  fruit  trees,  and  is  in  some 
places  tilled, — A  new  course  of  S.  40°  E,  atrikes  the  south  side 
at  the  distance  of  700  feet ;  and  then  another  of  S.  75°  E.  car- 
ries ns  625  feet  further.  In  this  last,  at  130  feet,  a  path  crosses 
"the  valley  leading  up  over  the  hiUs  towards  Bethlehem  ;  and  75 
feet  below  this  road  ia  the  point  to  which  we  measured  in  order 
to  determine  the  height  of  Zion  ;  which  last  is  here  154  feet.' 
From  the  end  of  this  course,  the  valley  runs  due  east,  for  the 
space  of  1440  feet.  For  about  400  feet  of  this  distance,  the 
breadth  remains  the  same  as  above  ;  and  the  fruit  trees  and  till- 
age continue.  The  southern  hill  ia  steep,  rocky,  and  full  of 
tombs.  At  440  feet  the  valley  contracts,  becomes  quite  narrow 
and  stony,  and  descenda  with  much  greater  rapidity.  Towards 
the  end  of  the  course  it  opens  again,  and  meets  the  gardens  in 
the  oblong  plat  where  it  forms  a  junction  with  the  valley  of  Jeho- 
shaphat.  The  southeast  corner  of  Zion  here  runs  down  and  out 
in  a  low  point.  From  the  end  of  the  last  course  to  the  well  of 
Nehemif^  is  a  distance  of  480  feet,  measured  on  a  course  '8. 
30=  E. 

In  these  gardens,  lying  partly  within  the  month  of  Hinnom 
and  partly  in  the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat,  and  irrigated  by  the 
waters  of  Siloam,  Jerome  assigns  the  place  of  Tophet ;  where 
the  Jews  practised  the  horrid  rites  of  Baal  and  Moloch,  and 
"  burned  their  sons  and  their  daughters  in  the  fire:"^  It  was 
probably  in  allusion  to  this  detested  and  abominable  fire,  that 
the  later  Jews  applied  the  name  of  this  valley  (Gehenna),  to 
denote  the  place  of  future  punishment  or  the  fires  of  hell.  At 
least  there  is  no  evidence  of  any  other  fires  having  been  kept 
up  in  this  vaUey  ;  as  has  sometimes  been  supposed.^ 

Mount  of  Olives.  This  mountain,  so  celebrated  both  in  the 
Old  and  New  Testament,  is  called  by  the  Arabs,  Jebel  et-Tur  ;  * 
and  lies  on  tte  east  of  Jerusalem,  from  which  it  is  separated 
only  by  the  narrow  vaUey  of  Jehoshaphat,  as  above  described. 
It  is  usually  said  to  have  three  summits  ;  the  middle  and  ap- 

'  See  above,  p.  264.  from  Siloam.     In  the  other,  ha  describes 

"  a  Kings  23,  10.     Jer.  7,  83.     Hieron.  it  in  like  manner,  but  as  lying  at  the  foot 

Comm,  in  Jar.  7,  31.     Ejued.  Comm.  in  of  Moriah,  near  Siloam,     He  evidently  re- 

Matth.   10,   28.      The  deBoriptJon  in  lie  garded  Ophel  as  belonging  W  Moriah. 

test  enpl^ns  an  apparent  inconsistency  in  '  See  Koeenmiillec  Bjblische  (j)eogr,  11. 

the  Tangnage  of  Jerome  in  the  passives  t.  pp.  156,  164. 

here  cited.     In  the  first  he  speaks  of  To-  *  Edriai  writes  also  Jebel  ZeitOn,  i,  e. 

phet  as  a  pleasant  spot  in  the  valley  of  Monnt  of  Olives  |  p.  344.  ed.  Jantert. 

Hinnom,  with  troBB  and  gurdena  watered 
i.  403-405 
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parently  the  highest  of  which,  directly  opposite  the  city,  has  teen 
falsely  assumed  hy  a  very  early  tradition,  aa  the  place  of  our 
Lord's  ascension.'  Towards  the  south  it  sinhs  down  into  a  lower 
ridge  overagainst  the  well  of  Nehemiah,  called  now  by  Franks 
the  mount  of  Offence,  in  allusion  to  the  idolatrous  worship  es- 
tablished by  Solomon  "  in  the  hill  that  is  before  [eastward  of] 
Jerusalem."*  Across  this  part  leads  the  usual  road  to  Bethany. 
Towards  the  north,  at  the  distance  of  just  about  aa  English  mile, 
is  another  summit,  nearly  or  quite  as  high  as  the  middle  one. 
The  ridge  between  the  two,  curves  somewhat  eastwards,  leaving 
room  for  the  valley  below  to  expand  a  little  in  this  part.  The 
view  of  Jerusalem  and  of  the  Dead  Sea  from  the  middle  smn- 
mit  has  already  been  deecribed.  That  from  the  northern  one  is 
similar.' 

The  elevation  of  the  central  eummit  of  the  mount  of  Olives 
above  the  sea  is  given  by  Schubert  at  2556  Paris  feet,  or  416 
Paris  feet  above  the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat,  Hence  it  appears 
to  be  175  Paris  feet  higher  than  the  highest  point  of  Zion.* 
From  the  Wely  on  the  eastern  point  of  this  summit,  I  took  the 
following  bearings  among  others  : 

Neby  Samwi! N".  40°  W. 

Eastern  dome  of  ohuroli  of  the  Holy  Sepnlobre   .        .        .        .   N.  864"  "W. 

Frank  mountain  .        .  S,  fll"  W. 

N,  W.  comer  or  boy  of  Dead  Sea 8.81°  E. 

Bethlehem  Is  not  seen  from  the  "Wely  ;  nor  was  Kerak  visi- 
ble at  the  time,  to  my  great  regret,  in  conseijuence  of  the  hazy 
atmosphere. 

Beyond  the  northern  summit,  the  ridge  of  the  mount  of 
Olives  sweeps  round  towards  the  west,  and  spreads  out  into  the 
high  level  tract  north  of  the  city,  which  is  skirted  on  the  west 
and  south  by  the  upper  part  of  the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat.  The 
road  to  NSbulus,  passing  near  the  tombs  of  the  Kings,  crosses 
the  valley  and  rises  hy  a  somewhat  long  but  not  steep  ascent  to 
this  high  tract,  on  which  lies  the  village  of  Sha't^t  on  the  west 
of  the  road,  about  fifty  minutes  distant  from  the  Damascus  gate. 
The  brow  of  the  main  ascent,  distant  about  twenty-five  min- 
utes from  the  same  gate,  presents  the  interesting  northern  pros- 
pect of  the  city,  which  has  been  so  celebrated  hy  travellers.  It 
is  indeed  fine  ;  but  a  still  better  point  of  view  is  that  upon  the 

'  For  the  date  and  characfer  of  this  tra-  nor  any  allusion  to  tliia  spot  as  the  plaoe 

dition,  see  above,  p.   363.     TLe  cbape!  of   bolomou's  idolatry,   earlier  than  fiie 

founded  ori^nally  by  Helena,  i^  now  in  tiraa  of  Broeardue,  A.  D.  13S3 ;  cap.  9. 

the   poesBS^on   of  the   Armenians,   who  '  bee   Note   XXV,  at  the  end  of  tbe 

have  recently  erected  hei«  a  new  building  yilnme. — Maundrell  regards  the  nortbem 

See  Eussb.  de  Vit  Coast  3.  4*!  summit  as  tbe  bighest  point  of  all ;  whlcb 

'  1  Kings  11,7.8.     I  bare  been  able  ludeeimayvery  possibly  ba  tbe  fact, 

to  find  neither  tbe  name  Jfons  f^cniionis,,  *  bobuhert'e  lieise,  IL  p.  521. 
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other  road  more  to  the  right,  leading  over  to  'Anfita. — This  high 
level  tract  and  brow  upon  the  Nflbulus  road,  is  without  much 
doubt  the  Scopus  of  Josephus,  where  Cestus  coming  from  Ga- 
baon  (el-Jib),  and  afterwards  Titus  comiog  from  Gophna,  both 
encamp,  at  the  distance  of  seven  stadia  from  Jerusalem  ;  and 
the  latter  obtains  his  first  view  of  the  splendid  city  and  its  mag- 
nificent temple.' 

MUl  of  Evil  Counsel  South  of  Zion,  beyond  the  TaUey  of 
Hinnom,  rises  the  hill  of  Evil  Counsel  so  called  ;  forming  the 
steep  southern  side  or  wall  of  that  valley.  From  the  bottom,  it 
rises  in  most  parts  very  steeply  for  twenty  or  .thirty  feet,  with 
precipitous  ledges  of  rock,  in  which  are  many  excavated  sepul- 
chres. Higher  up,  the  acclivity  is  more  gradual.  The  highest 
point  is  on  the  west,  nearly  south  of  the  southwest  part  of  Zion, 
and  a  little  to  the  east  of  the  Bethlehem  road.  This  is  nearly  or 
quite  as  high  as  Zion  itself,  but  not  so  steep ;  and  from  it  the 
ridge  slopes  down  towards  the  east  to  the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat, 
in  the  same  manner  as  Zion,  though  not  so  rapidly.  South  of 
this  ridge,  a  small  Wady  has  its  head,  which  runs  down  east- 
wards, and  enters  the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat,  as  we  have  seen, 
500  yards  below  the  well  of  Nehemiah,  just  where  the  latter  val- 
ley turns  to  the  east.  This  "Wady  is  of  course  parallel  to  that  of 
Hinnom  ;  but  is  not  half  so  deep.  Still  further  south,  beyond 
the  Wady,  is  another  higher  hill  or  mountain,  which  continues 
towards  the  east  without  sinking  from  its  high  level,  and  sHrta 
the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat  on  the  south  after  the  latter  has  turned 
eastward  on  its  course  towards  the  Dead  Sea. 

The  summit  of  the  hill  overagainst  Zion  affords  a  pleasing 
view  towards  the  southwest  down  the  broad  vaUey  of  Rephaim, 
which  was  now  almost  covered  with  green  fields  of  wheat.  Here 
are  also  remains  of  buildings  apparently  of  no  antictuity.  One  in 
particular  seemed  once  to  have  been  a  small  church,  or  perhaps 
a  Mushm  Wely,  or  other  tomb.  The  general  appearance  is  that 
of  the  ruins  of  an  Arab  village ;  and  such  an  one  stood  here  two 
centuries  ago,'  "We  suppose  this  to  be  the  site  named  by  the  Arabs 
Deir  el-Kaddis  M6distils,  called  also  Dcir  Abu  Tor.  These  ruins  the 
monks  dignifywith  the  name  ofthe  villa  or  country  house  of  Caia^ 
■  phae  ;  in  which,  according  to  them,  the  Jews  took  counsel  to  de- 
stroy Jesus.  Hence  the  present  appellation  of  the  bill;  of  which 
name  however  there  is  no  trace  extant,  so  far  as  I  can  find,  earlier 
than  the  latter  part  ofthe  fifteenth  century.'   Nor  does  the  name 

'  Joseph.  B.  J.  2.  19.  i.  ib.  6.  3.  S.  calla  the  hill  Gjon  (Gihon),  contrary  to 

'  So  Cotoviona  in  A.  D.  1698 ;  p.  323.  Brocardua  aod  othera ;  Eeiasbnch  des  h, 

Donbdan  in  A-  D.  1653  ;  p.  139.  Landes,  Ed,  2,  p,  2E7.     Da  Salignac  in 

'  Matt,   38,  3.  4.     John  11,   47-63.  1632  has  Castntm  Mali  Cm^ii;  Tom, 

This  legend  is  appalsntly  first  mentioned  X,  c.  2,     Cotovious  mentjona  bolh  names, 

by  Felii  Fabri  in  A,  D,   1483  j    bat  bo  as  ap^iljing  only  to  the  village  whicli  he 
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seem  to  have  become  very  well  settled ;  for  travellora  vary  conside- 
ral)ly  in  respect  to  the  application  of  it.'  I  have  here  retained  it  for 
■want  of  a  hetter ;  and  because  we  did  not  learn  the  Arabic  name. 

IV.       TOPOGBAPHT    OF    JOSEPHUa 

Having  thus  gone  through  with  the  topographical  detailsof  the 
pr^ent  city  and  its  environs,  let  us  now  cast  a  glance  back  upon  the 
earliest  historical  accounts,  and  see  how  for  the  notices  they  con- 
tain of  the  topography  of  the  city  as  it  then  was,  correspond  to 
its  present  state ;  and  whether  they  serve  to  identify,  in  any 
degree,  the  site  of  ancient  Jerusalem  with  that  of  the  modern 
city,  upon  which  it-s  name  and  history  have  descended  as  by  in- 
heritance. The  Scriptures  furnish  us,  in  this  respect,  with  only 
scattered  notices  ;  which  although  strongly  Ulustrating  occasional 
foots,  cannot  he  combined  into  a  nniform  whole.  But  in  Jose- 
phus,  the  historian  of  his  nation,  who  brings  down  his  account  to 
the  terrible  destruction  of  Jerusalem  under  Titus,  we  have  a  to- 
lerably full  description  of  the  city,  as  it  was  in  his  day.  Having 
sketched  the  progress  of  the  Roman  conqueror  in  his  advance  to 
the  very  gates,  and  recounted  Jus  dispositions  for  the  siege,  this 
writer  stops  short  in  his  narrative,  in  order  to  lay  before  his 
readers  a  topographical  sketch  of  the  city  and  temple,  as  they 
then  existed,  before  the  tremendous  overthrow  to  which  they  were 
BO  soon  subjected.  This  account  is  to  us  invaluable  ;  and  could 
not  be  supplied  from  any  or  all  other  sources. 

The  account  which  Josephus  has  thus  left  us  of  the  city  and 
of  the  temple,  with  its  courts  and  walls,  as  they  existed  in  his 
day,  is  ia  some  particulars  confused,  and  in  others  undoubtedly 
exaggerated.  He  wrote  at  Eome,  far  from  his  native  land,  and 
long  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem ;  nor  is  there  any  evi- 
dence or  probabihty,  that  he  had  collected  specific  materials  for 
his  works  in  his  own  country,  previously  to  that  event.  Hence, 
when  he  enters  into  minute  descriptions,  and  professes  to  give  the 
exact  details  and  measurements  of  heights  and  magnitudes,  there 
is  every  reason  to  distrust  the  accuracy  of  his  assertions  ;  except 
perhaps  in  things  of  pubHc  notoriety,  such,  for  example,  as  the 
distances  between  places  situated  on  the  great  roads.  But  in 
cases  where  he  describes  in  specific  terms  the  length  and  breadth 
and  height  of  buildings  or  the  like, — measures  which  he  himself 
had  certainly  never  taken,  and  which  were  not  likely  to  be  pub- 
licly known, — we  can  regard  these  only  as  matters  of  estimate 
or  conjecture,  on  the  part  of  an  author  writing  far  remote  from  the 

eaw  oo  the  suoiniit,  vis.    ViUa   Gaipha,         '  Znallarli  A.  D.  1686,  mskjs  this  iite 
and  Yicus  Malt  Conmi  ;  p  223.     Qua-     mount  of  Offence ;  Voyago,  Aayers  1 6S6, 
rasmius  lias  Mom  Mali  Consilii;  Eluoid.    liv.  3.  p.  ^8. 
IL  p.  177. 
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objects  described,  and  prone,  from  national  vanity  as  well  as  from 
his  peculiar  position,  to  amplify  and  emliellislk  all  those  particu- 
lars, which  might  in  any  way  contribute  to  the  honour  of  his  peo- 
ple, or  to  the  glory  of  his  subsequent  protectors. 

According  to  Joaephus,'  Jerusalem  was  enclosed  by  a  triple 
wall,  wherever  it  was  not  encircled  by  impassable  valleys;  for 
here  it  had  but  a  single  wall.  The  ancient  city  lay  upon  two 
hills  overagainst  each  other,  separated  by  an  intervening  valley, 
at  which  the  houses  terminated.  Of  these  hills,  that  which  bore 
the  tipper  city,  -wan  the  highest,  and  w&s  straighter  in  extent.  On 
account  of  its  fortifications,  it  was  called  by  ting  David  the  for- 
tress or  citadel ;''  Josephus  calls  it  the  Upper  Market.  The  other 
hill,  sustaining  the  lower  city,  and  called  Afera,  had  the  form  of 
the  gibbous  moon.'  Overagainst  this  was  a  third  hill,  naturally 
lower  than  Akra,  and  separated  from  it  by  another,  broad  valley. 
But  in  the  time  when  the  Asmoneans  had  rule,  they  threw  earth 
into  this  valley,  intending  to  connect  the  city  with  the  temple  ; 
and  working  upon  Akra,  they  lowered  the  height  of  it,  so  that 
the  temple  rose  conspicuously  above  it.'  The  valley  of  the  Ty- 
rop(Bon  or  Cheesemakers,  as  it  was  called,  which  has  already  been 
mentioned  as  separating  the  hills  of  the  upper  and  lower  city, 
extended  quite  down  to  Siloam;  a  fountain  so  named,  whose 
waters  were  sweet  and  abundant.  From  without,  the  two  hills 
of  the  city  were  enclosed  by  deep  valleys ;  and  there  was  here  no 
approach  because  of  the  precipices  on  every  side. 

Of  the  walls  of  the  ancient  city,  as  described  by  Josephus,  it 
will  be  sufficient  for  our  present  purpose  to  give  here  merely  an 
outhne ;  reserving  a  more  exact  examination  to  another  plaee. 
The  single  wall,  which  enclosed  that  part  of  the  city  skirted  by 
precipitous  valleys,  began  at  the  tower  of  Hippicus,'  On  the 
west  it  extended  (southwards)  to  a  place  called  Eetheo  and  the 

'  Tie  Bell.  Jnd.  5.  c,  4.    The  desorip-  '  There  is  some  doubt  an  to  the  correct- 

tjon  of  the  temple  follows  in  c.  5.— The  nees  of  this  aceonnt.    Joeephne  elsewhere 

works  of  this  writer  are  too  ooiainon,  botJi  connects  this  lowering  of  tie   hill  Akra 

in  the  original  and  in  tranElatlons,  to  len-  witti   the    demolition   of  a   fortress  bailt 

dot  anything  mora  than  an  abstract  ne-  upon  it  hy  AntiooLus  and  the  Syrians ; 

oesaaiy  in  the  text.  Ant.  13.  6.  6.     Comp.  13.  6.  4.     But  the 

'  This  serves  to  identify  it  with  the  Mil  writer  of  the  first  book  of  Maccabees,  an 

of  Zion ;  comp.  2  Sam.  5,  7-9. — Josephus  earlier  aufhorilj,  descrihes  tliis  fortiess  as 

seems  studiously  to  avoid  using  the  name  hiving  been  in  the  city  of  David ;  and  in- 

Zion,  which  I  havo  not  been  able  to  find  stead  of  its  having  been  destroyed,  Simon 

in  his  worlts.    The  writer  of  the  first  book  Maccaheos  strengthened  it,  and  made  it  his 

of  Maccabees,  on  the  other  hand,  apphes  re^dence;  1  Maco.  1,  83.  [35.J  IS,  50  sq. 

it  to  the  site  of  the  temple ;  i.  e.  he  makes  14,  36.  37.     See  Crome,  art.  Jerutalem, 

it  include  Moriah,    1  Mace.  4,  37.  fiO.  eto.  p.  291  sq.  in  liaoh  and  Gmbar's  Encyclo- 

"  In   Greek,   in^fnu/woi.     See    Rehmd  padie.     But  the  two  accounts  are  not  ne- 

PalEBBt.  p.  852.    Bnt  this  word  may  also  casaarily  incpjisistent  with  each  other;  see 

mean  notliing  more  than  that  Afera  was  Bibliolh.  Sacra,  18+6,  p.  639  sq. 

"  sloping  on  both  aidt:?,"  i.  t.  was  a  ridge  °  Joseph.  B.  J.  5,  4.  2, 
running  down  into  the  dty. 
i.  409,  410 
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gate  of  the  Essoiiea  ;  thence  it  kept  along  on  the  south  to  a  point 
over  Siloam  ;  and  thence  on  the  east  was  carried  along  by  Solo- 
mon's pool  and  Ophla  (Ophel),  till  it  terminated  at  the  eastern 
portico  of  the  temple.' — Of  the  triple  walls,  the  following  account 
is  given.  The  first  and  oldest  of  these  began  at  the  tower  of  Hip- 
piene,  on  the  northern  part,  and  extending  (along  the  northern  brow 
of  Zion')  to  the  Xystua,  afterwards  terrainated  at  the  western 
portico  of  the  temple.  The  second  wait  began  at  the  gate  of  Gen- 
nath,  (apparently  near  Hippicus,)  and  encircling  only  the  north- 
ern part  of  the  city,  extended  to  the  castle  of  Antonia,  proba- 
bly at  the  northwest  corner  of  the  area  of  the  temple.'  The  third 
wall  was  built  by  Agrippa  at  a  later  period ;  it  also  had  its 
beginning  at  the  tower  of  Hippicus,  ran  northwards  aa  fer  as  to 
the  tower  Peephinos;  and  then  sweeping  round  towards  the 
northeast  and  east  it  turned  afterwards  towards  the  south,  and 
was  joined  to  the  ancient  wall  at  or  in  the  valley  of  the  Kidron, 
This  wall  first  enclosed  the  hill  Bezetha. 

Let  ua  now  for  a  moment  search  further  for  some  noticesj 
which  may  determine  the  relative  position  of  the  parts  of  the  an- 
cient city  in  respect  to  each  other.  We  have  seen  that  the  up- 
per city  or  citadel  (Zion)  was  separated  from  the  lower  city  or 
Abra  by  the  Tyropceon ;  that  the  temple  was  situated  "  over- 
against "  Akra,  and  separated  from  it  by  another  valley  distinct 
ftom  the  Tyropceon  ;  and  that  the  first  of  the  three  walla  on  the 
north  commenced  at  Hippicus,  and  extending  along  the  brow  of 
Zion  to  the  Xystus,  ended  at  the  western  portico  connected  with  the 
temple.  From  other  passages  we  learn,  that  the  Xystus,  bo  called, 
was  an  open  place  in  the  extreme  part  of  the  upper  city, 
where  the  people  sometimes  assembled  ;  and  that  a  bridge  con- 
nected it  with  the  temple.*  During  the  siege  of  the  city  also, 
■we  are  told,'  that  Titus  having  become  master  of  the  temple, 
held  a  colloquy  with  the  leaders  of  the  Jews,  who  still  had  pos- 
session of  the  upper  city.  For  this  purpose  he  placed  himself 
upon  the  western  side  of  the  exterior  temple  or  court,  where  the 
bridge  joined  the  temple  to  the  upper  city  at  the  Xystus  ;  and 
this  bridge  alone  was  interposed  between  him  and  the  Jews  with 
whom  he  spoke, — -^Further  we  are  informed,^  that  on  the  western 

'  Joaepbus,  B.  J.  6.  4.  2.  Tlie  phrnsoa  stood,  it  wonld  have  saved  great  ponfnMon 
rphs  SiviV,  iipis  I'ifroi',  vphs  kvarok^v,  among  commentators,  boSi  as  to  the 
in  this  passage,  as  applisd  t«  the  wall,  can  course  of  the  wa51  and  the  position  of  Si- 
only  mean,  tomarih  or  <m  the  atesl.  South,  loam.  See  Eeland  Palffist.  p.  858,  and 
east,  etc  equivalent  to  the  aeslem,  simth-  his  plan  in  Haveniomp's  JosephTis,  Vol.  IL 
«!■«,  eastern  Koll.  This  is  shown  both  by  p.  327. 
the  natare  of  the  case,  and  by  the  dmilar  '  Ibid,  S.  i.  i. 
phraaa  tS  irpit  icaToAjji'  irroj  tow  UpoS  iu  '  Ibid.  5.  6.  8. 

the  same  senlanca,  which  no  one  evor  '  Joaepli.  B.  J.  2.  IB.  3.  !b.  6.  6.  3.  ib. 

thought  of  rendering  otheriviEB  than  the  6.  8.  1.     Comp.  Antiq.  14,  4.  S. 

eatlem  portico  of  the  temple.     Had  this  *  Ibid.  G.  6.  3. 

fotm  of  expceaaion  been  always  so  under-  '  Joseph.  Ant.  16,  II.  5. 

i.  411.  412 
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aide  of  the  temple  area  were  four  gates  ;  one  leading  over  the 
valley  to  the  royal  palace  (on  Zion)  adjacent  to  the  Xyetus,'  pro- 
hahly  by  the  bridge  just  mentioned  ;  two  conducting  to  the  suh- 
urb  (or  new  city)  on  the  north ;  and  the  remaining  one  leading 
to  the  "  other  city,"  first  by  steps  down  into  the  intervening  val- 
ley, and  then  by  an  ascent.  By  this  "  other  city  "  can  be  meant 
only  the  lower  city  or  Akra. — The  hill  Bezetha  lay  quite  near  on 
the  north  of  the  temple. ° 

During  the  siege  by  the  Bomana,  Titus  made  all  his  ap- 
-  proachea  from  the  north ;  took  firat  the  external  and  second  wall 
upon  that  part ;  and  then  assaulted  the  fortress  Antonia  and  the 
temple,  wluch  he  captured  and  destroyed.'  All  this  time  the 
Jews  stni  held  possession  of  the  upper  city  ;  of  which  the  north- 
em  wall  ran  in  part  along  a  precipice,  so  that  the  Bomana  could 
not  assail  it  with  their  machmes  and  towera,*  To  work  upon  the 
ffears  of  the  Jews  and  overcome  their  obstinacy,  the  Romans  now 
set  fire  to  Akra,  Ophla,  and  other  parts  of  the  city,  quite  down 
to  SUoam,' — Hence  it  foUowa,  that  the  interior  and  most  ancient 
of  the  three  walls  on  the  north,  lay  between  Akra  and  the  upper 
city ;  forming  the  defence  of  the  latter  on  this  part.  It  was,  no 
doubt,  the  same  wall  which  ran  along  the  northern  brow  of  Zion. 
The  main  results  to  be  derived  from  the  preceding  historical 
notices,  so  far  as  they  are  necessary  to  our  present  purpoae,  are 
chiefly  the  following.  The  hiU  Moriah,  on  which  the  temple 
stood,  was  on  the  eastcm  part  of  the  city,  overlooking  the  valley 
of  the  Kidron.^  Directly  "  ovei^ainst "  the  temple  on  the  west, 
was  the  hUl  Akra,  with  the  lower  city,  to  which  a  gate  led  from 
the  western  side  of  the  temple  area.  This  hill  was  separated 
from  the  temple  by  a  broad  valley,  which  had  been  partly  filled 
up  by  the  Asmonean  princes  ;  who  also  had  lowered  the  point  of 
Akra.  Weat  of  the  southwest  part  of  the  temple  area,  lay  the 
northern  portion  of  the  upper  city  or  Zion,  with  the  Xystus,  con- 
nected with  the  temple  by  a  bridge,  which  led  out  from  the  west- 
ern aide  of  the  court  of  the  latter  over  the  intervening  valley. 
Zion  therefore  lay  south  of  Akra ;  and  was  separated  from  it  by 
the  Tyropceon,  which  extended  also  down  to  Siloam;  and  likewise 
by  the  wall  which  ran  from  Hippicus  along  its  brow,  on  the  north 
of  the  Xystus  and  the  bridge,  to  the  western  portico  of  the  tem- 
ple. The  tower  of  Hippicus  therefore  must  be  sought  at  the 
northwest  comer  of  Zion.^On  those  parts  where  the  city  had  but 
a  single  wall,  it  was  skirted  by  valleys  impassable  by  a  hostile 
force.  But  this  single  wall  existed  only  on  the  western  and 
southern  sides  of  Zion,  and  on  the  east  along  by  Siloaih  and 

'  Joseph.  Ant.  30.  8.  11.  '  Joseph.  B.  J.  5.  4.  i.  ib.  6.  8.  i. 

'  Joseph.  B.  J.  5.  5.  8.  '  Ibid.  6.  6.  8.  ib.  6.  7.  2. 

'  Ibid.  6.  7.  2.  Lb.  5.  8.  1,  2.  ib.  6.  1.        •  See  also  Antiq.  16.  II.  a 
7.  ib.  6.  0.  i. 
i.  412,  413 
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Ophel  and  the  temple ;  and  here  therefore  were  the  deep  valleys. 
The  triple  wall  was  towards  the  north  and  northwest. 

If  now  we  compare  these  results  with  the  description  which 
has  been  given  above  of  the  hills  and  valleys  connected  with  the 
modem  city, — a  description  which,  I  am  happy  to  say,  was  writ- 
ten before  the  preceding  notices  from  Josephus  wcro  collected  or 
compared, — I  am  unable  to  perceive  any  other  than  a  striking 
and  almost  exact  coincidence.  True,  the  valley  of  the  Tyroposon, 
and  that  between  Akra  and  Moriah,  have  been  greatly  filled  up 
with  the  rubbish  accumulated  from  the  repeated  desolations  of 
nearly  eighteen  centuries.  Yet  they  are  still  distinctly  to  he 
traced ;  the  hills  of  Zion,  Afera,  Moriah,  and  Eezetha,  are  not  to 
be  mistaken  ;  while  the  deep  valleys  of  the  Kidron  and  of  Hin- 
nom,  and  the  mount  of  Olives,  are  pennanent  natural  features, 
too  prominent  and  gigantic  indeed  to  be  forgotten,  or  to  undei^o 
any  perceptible  change.  The  only  topographical  notice  of  Jose- 
phus  aa  to  which  I  have  doubts,  is  the  remark  quoted  above,  that 
"  from  without,  the  two  hiUs  of  the  city  were  enclosed  by  deep 
valleys.'"  If  he  here  means  the  two  particular  hills  of  Zion  and 
Akra,  (as  the  insertion  of  the  Greek  article  might  seem  to  imply,) 
the  language  is  not  hteraUy  exact ;  but  if,  as  is  more  probable, 
this  is  a  mere  form  of  expression  intended  to  embrace  the  whole 
site  of  the  city,  then  it  presents  no  difficulty.  Indeed,  after  hav- 
ing looked  throngh  the  whole  subject  and  studied  the  topography 
of  modem  Jerusalem  upon  the  spot,  with  the  volumes  of  Josc- 
phus  in  my  hands,  I  am  not  aware  of  any  particulars,  which  can 
excite  a  doubt  as  to  the  identity  of  the  site  of  the  ancient  and 
modem  cities.  Certainly  there  is  here  no  more  room  for  ques- 
tion, than  in  the  parallel  cases  of  Athens  and  Home.* 

Thus  far  we  have  had  regard  to  the  general  topography  of  the 
Holy  City,  and  the  correspondence  of  its  present  features  with 
the  descriptions  of  it  in  ancient  times.  We  are  now  further  to 
inquire,  whether  in  particular  parts  of  the  city,  there  remain  any 
such  vestiges  of  antiquity,  as  may  serve  to  add  strength  to  our 
general  conclusion. 

V.    AEEA    OF   THE    ANCIENT    TEMPLE. 

.  Of  the  temple  and  its  appendages,  Josephus  has  left  us  two 
descriptiona  ;  one  in  his  Antiquities,  where  he  narrates  the  recon- 
struction of  the  Naos  or  body  of  the  temple  by  Herod  the  Great ; 
and  the  other  in  his  Jewish  "Ware,  just  before  the  account  of  its 
destruction  by  Titus."      The  latter  is  the  most  minute  and  con- 

'  See  above,  p,  378.  '  Aatiq.  15. 11.  8  sq.  B.  J.  6.  5.  l-G. 

"  For  tie  tbeorias  of  Clarke  and  Ols-     Comp.  Antiq.  8.  a  9. — The  vn.6s  waa  the 

hanflen  respecting  Zion  and  Aira,  aoo  Note     temple  or  fiine  ;  tbe  Upiv  compiised  the 

XXVI,  at  lie  end  of  the  volume.  va6s  and  all  its  courts  and  appurtenances. 

ToL.  I.— 24*  i.  414-416 
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Bistcnt  ;  and  I  therefore  follow  it  here,  introducing  only  occasion- 
al circumstances  from  the  other. 

The  temple,  according  to  this  account,  stood  npon  a  rocky 
eminence  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  city,  on  which  at  first  there 
was  scarcely  level  space  enough  for  the  fane  and  altar ;  the  sides 
being  everywhere  steep  and  precipitous.  Solomon  built  first  a 
wall  around  the  summit ;  (probably  in  order  to  gain  space  for  the 
body  of  the  temple  ;)  and  built  np  also  a  wall  on  the  east,  filled 
in  on  the  inside  apparently  with  earth,  on  which  he  erected  a 
portico  or  covered  colonnade.  The  temple  itself  was  thus  left 
naked  on  three  sides.  In  process  of  time,  however,  the  whole  en- 
clwnre  was  built  up  and  filled  in,  quite  to  a  level  with  the  hill, 
which  in  this  way  was  enlarged  ;  a  threefold  wall  being  carried 
up  from  the  bottom,  and  thus  both  the  upper  enclosure  and  the 
lower  [parts  of  the]  temple  constructed.'  Where  these  last  were 
the  lowest,  they  built  up  three  hundred  cubits  ;  and  in  some 
places  more.'  Nor  yet  was  the  whole  depth  of  the  foundations 
visible  ;  for  to  a  great  extent  they  filled  in  the  valleys  with  earth, 
desiring  to  level  off  the  abrupt  places  of  the  city.  In  the  con- 
struction of  this  work,  they  used  stones  of  the  size  of  forty  cubits. 
These  stones,  (according  to  the  other  account,)  were  bound  toge- 
ther with  lead  and  iron  into  a  compact  mass,  immovable  for  all 
time.  The  enclosure  thus  constructed  was  a  quadrangle,  mea- 
suring one  stadium  on  each  side,  or  four  stadia  in  circumference. 
In  another  place  the  circumference,  including  the  fortress  Anto- 
nia,  is  given  at  six  stadia.' 

The  interior  of  this  enclosure  was  surrounded  by  porticos  or 
covered  colonnades  along  the  walls;  and  the  open  part  was  laid  or 
paved  with  validated  stones.'  This  was  a  great  place  of  resort 
for  Jews  and  strangers  ;  and  became  at  length  also  a  place  of 
trade  and  business,  so  far  as  related  to  the  sale  of  animals  for  sac- 
rifice, and  the  exchange  of  money  for  the  yearly  offering,^  It  is 
sometimes  called  by  Christian  writers  the  court  of  the  Gentiles.' — 
Near  the  middle  of  this  court,  an  ornamented  wall  or  balustrade 
of  stone,  three  cubits  high,  formed  the  boundary  of  a  smaller  en- 
closure ;  which  neither  foreigners  aor  the  unclean  might  pass. 

■  Tie  ivonl  TpixSi  threefold,  HEed  here  conneation  with  the  ri  kiJtb  lip6v  before 

iu  oounectioii  witb  walls  1ra3t  up  from  the  it,  menyong,  not  the  part  where  the  top  of 

hottomofthe  bill,  cannot  well  raferta  anj-  these  wi^was  lowest,  bnt  ihe part  where 

thing  else  than  the  Ihr^  malli  built  up  on  the  fbundaiiimi,  or  the  ffrtyand  on  which 

the  three  sides  of  the  hill,  which  are  eaici  they  ttood,  was  loaeU.     Token,  in  this 

to  ha^e  l)een  left  open  hj  Solomon.    If  sense,  the  ospieaBion  is  not  unnatural; 

this  form  of  espresiaon  is  not  very  exaot^  tJiough  still  greitly  ex^j;erated.     In  the 

ntitticr  is  tiifit  imch  is  indicafecl  by  ki/kA^  other  eense,  it  is  [^rfeotly  uciiilelligiblo. 

(okcle)  in  the  same  conneotion ;  for  there  ^  Joseph.  B.  J.  5,  6.  2. 

IB  ahnndnut  evidence,  that  the  enclosure  *  Ibid.  5.  6.  2. 

TTBS  not  a  circle,  hat  a  quadrangle.  '  Matt.  21,  12.     Luke  19,  45. 

=  So  I  must  venture  to  underBtand  the  '  Lightfoot  Opera,  Tom.  I.pp.  415,  690. 
ToiiTOu  Ti  TBTieai6Tvrov  of  the  original,  in 
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WitMn  this  an  inner  wall,  forty  cuHts  high  from  its  foundation, 
Bunounded  the  second  or  inner  court ;  but  it  was  encompassed 
on  the  outside  by  fourteen  steps,  leading  up  to  a  level  area 
around  it  of  ten  cubits  wide  ;  from  which  again  five  other  steps 
led  up  to  the  interior.  This  waU  on  the  inside  was  twenty  cubits 
high.  The  principal  gate  of  this  second  court  was  on  the  east ; 
and  there  were  also  three  gates  upon  the  northern  side,  and  three 
upon  the  south.  To  these  were  afterwards  added  three  others 
for  the  women,  one  upon  the  north,  south,  and  east.  On  the  west 
there  was  no  gate.' 

Within  this  second  court,  was  stUl  the  third  or  moat  sacred 
enclosure,  which  none  hut  the  priests  might  enter ;  consisting  of 
the  Naos  or  temple  itself,  and  the  small  court  before  it,  where 
stood  the  great  altar.  To  this  there  was  an  ascent  from  the 
second  court  by  twelve  steps.'  It  was  this  Naos,  or  the  body  of 
the  temple  alone,  which  was  rebuilt  by  Herod  ;  who  also  built 
over  again  some  of  the  magnificent  porticos  around  the  area. 
But  no  mention  is  made  of  his  having  had  any  thing  to  do  with 
the  massive  walls  of  the  exterior  enclosure.^  "We  have  already 
seen,  that  on  the  west  side  of  this  great  outer  court,  four  gates 
led  out  into  the  city  ;  the  southernmost  of  which  opened  upon  the 
bridge  connecting  the  area  of  the  temple  with  the  Xystus  on 
Mount  Zion.*  Josephus  relates  also,  that  there  was  a  gate  in  the 
middle  of  the  southern  side  of  the  same  enclosure. 

Further  than  this,  our  present  object  does  not  require  us  to 
enter  into  a  description  of  the  temple  or  its  appurtenances. 

If  now,  with  these  accounts  before  us,we  turn  our  cyca  upon 
the  present  similar  area  of  the  grand  mosk  of  Omar,  it  would 
seem  to  be  hardly  a  matter  of  question,  that  the  latter  occupies 
in  part  or  in  whole  the  samo  geneml  location.  But  how  far  there 
exist  traces  which  may  serve  to  mark  a  connection  between  the 
ancient  and  modern  precincts,  or  perhaps  establish  their  identity, 
is  a  point  which,  so  far  as  I  know,  has  never  been  discussed.  It 
is  to  this  point  mainly,  that  our  inquiries  will  now  be  directed. 

The  area  of  the  great  mosk  is  an  elevated  plateau  or  terrace, 
nearly  in  the  form  of  a  parallelogram,  supported  by  and  within 
ma^ve  walls  built  up  from  the  valleys  or  lower  ground  on  all 
sides  ;  the  external  height  varying  of  course  in  various  parts  ac- 
cording to  the  nature  of  the  ground,  but  being  in  general  great- 
est towards  the  south.  The  area  or  court  within  these  walla  is 
level  ;  exhibiting  on  the  north  of  the  mosk,  as  we  have  seen,  and 
perhaps  around  the  same,  the  surface  of  the  native  rock  levelled 

'  Antiq.  16. 11.  B.    B,  J.  B.  5.  3.  foiiner  ebe,  he  prabatly  refers  to  tJie  ndja- 

'  Antiq.  15.  11.  5,  u!t     B.J,  5.  6.4.       cent  fortress  Antonia,  as  mentioned  aboya  at 
'  Anfiq.  15.  11.3.  B.  J.  1.  21.  1.  Wlien     the  elese  of  the  second  preceding  paragraph, 

Josephna  here  says  that  Herod  enlarged         '  See    above,    p.    ^80.     Jos.    Ant.  IS. 

file  area  around  the  temple  to  donble  its    11.  5. 
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off  hj  art.'  The  general  construction  therefore  of  this  area,  does 
not  differ  from  that  of  the  ancient  temple. 

The  length  of  this  enclosure  on  the  east  side,  measured  exter- 
nally along  the  wall,  is  1528  English  feet  or  nearly  510  yards  f 
the  breadth  at  the  south  end  is  955  feet  or  about  318  yards,' 
Neither  the  western  side  nor  the  northern  end  ie  accessible  exter- 
nally ;  yet  the  latter  may  be  measured  approximately  along  the 
parallel  street.  Its  length  is  thus  found  to  he  not  far  from  1066 
feet,  or  perhaps  350  yards  ;  the  breadth  of  the  area  being  here 
some  yards  greater  than  on  the  south.  The  direction  of  the  east- 
em  side,  taken  from  the  southeast  comer,  is  at  first  due  north  by 
compass  ;  and  that  of  the  southern  side,  due  west.  The  course 
of  the  western  wall  at  its  south  end  is  likewise  due  north.  Be- 
yond the  area  towards  the  north,  the  eastern  wall  of  the  city  de- 
viates shghtiy  from  the  magnetic  meridian  towards  the  east, — 
From  these  measurements  it  is  apparent,  that  the  extent  of  the 
present  area  is  much  greater  than  that  assigned  by  Josephua  to 
the  ancient  temple. 

The  southeast  comer  of  the  enclosure  stands  directly  on  the 
very  brink  of  the  stoop  descent,  and  impends  over  the  vaUey  of 
Jehoshaphat ;  which,  as  we  have  seen,  is  at  this  point  about  130 
feet  deep  ;  while  just  north  tho  ground  rises  some  20  feet  more. 
The  height  of  the  wall  at  this  angle  we  judged  to  be  at  least  60 
English  feet.'  ^Further  north  as  the  ground  ascende,  the  wall  is 
less  elevated  above  it.  The  brow  of  tho  valley  also  advances  a 
little,  leaving  a  narrow  strip  of  level  ground  along  the  wall,  which 
is  occupied  by  the  Muslim  cemetery  already  mentioned,^  To- 
wards die  gate  of  St,  Stephen,  this  level  brow  widens  to  about 
100  feet,  and  continues  of  this  breadth  along  the  city  wall  north- 
wards. The  Golden  gate  on  this  side  is  not  opposite  the  mid- 
dle of  the  area  ;  but  at  some  distance  further  north. 

On  the  northern  side,  the  area  is  sldrfced  for  nearly  half  its 
breadth  bytliedeep  pool  or  trench  usually  called  Betbesda,  and 
vaults  connected  with  it.  At  the  northeast  comer  is  a  place  of 
entrance,  and  a  way  leadir^  to  it  from  St,  Stephen's  gate  along 
the  inside  of  the  city  wall.  Further  west  and  near  the  middle, 
are  two  other  entrances  from  the  Via  dolorosa.  At  the  north- 
west comer  stands  what  was  formerly  the  governor's  house,  now 
converted  into  a  barrELck,  and  probably  occupying  in  part  the  site 

'  See  above,  p.  244,  large  atoneB,liaving  an  average  thickness  of 

'  All  Bey  ^VBS  tlie  interior  length  of  more  tlian  three  feet^     Above  these  to  the 

die  enclosure  at  1369  Parle  feet ;  and  the  top  is  at  least  fifteen  feet  more.— The  wall, 

interior  breadth  at  845  Paris  feet.     Tray-  I  siiii»  learn,  was  jneasured  at  this  point 

oIb  II,  p.  215.  by  Mr,  Catherwood.    The  actual  height  is 

'  This  last  measurement  is  too  large  by  aixtj  feet  to  the  level  of  the  area  within, 

some  60  feet-,  see  the  correction  in  Vol,  III.  and  sixteen  feet  more  to  the  top  of  the 

Sec.  IV,  April  2Mi,  1852.  batflsmenls  ;    in  iiU  76  feet. 

'  There  are  here  fifteen  courses  of  very  '  See  above,  p.  332, 
i.  419,  420 
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of  the  ancient  fortress  Antonia.  From  the  roof  of  this  huiiding 
is  obtained  a  commanding  view  of  the  interior  and  the  edifices  of 
the  court,' 

The  western  wall  is  mostly  hidden  by  the  hoxises  of  the  city, 
except  near  its  southern  end.  Tliere  are  on  this  side  four  en- 
trances, to  which  streets  lead  down  from  the  city.  These  streets, 
after  crossing  the  hollow  or  valley  which  here  runs  parallel  to  the 
wall,  lead  up  an  ascent  to  the  places  of  entrance  ;  some  of  which 
are  reached  by  steps.  Near  the  northwest  comer,  this  ascent  is 
of  course  smaller  than  it  is  further  south.  The  street  leading 
down  from  the  Yafa  gate  crosses  tho  valley  upon  the  mound  al- 
ready mentioned.  Near  the  southwest  corner,  the  wall  is  again 
exposed,  and  is  not  less  than  about  sixty  feet  in  height. 

The  wall  on  the  south  is  the  highest  of  all ;  for  here  the 
ground  appears  originally  to  have  sloped  down  more  rapidly  from 
the  top  of  Moriah  than  in  any  other  part.  This  wall  was  ap- 
parently built,  not  on  the  brow  of  a  valley,  but  on  the  side  of 
a  declivity,  which  descended  steeply  for  a  time,  and  then  ran  off 
in  a  more  gradual  slope,  forming  the  ridge  of  Ophel.  Here  we 
judged  the  wall  of  the  enclosure  to  be  in  general  about  sixty  feet 
in  height.^  At  the  distance  of  290  feet  south  of  this  wall,  the 
city  wall  runs  for  a  time  parallel  to  it ;  then  turning  at  a  right 
angle,  the  city  wall  rises  by  a  considerable  ascent,  and  joins  the 
high  wall  of  the  area,  iu  the  manner  already  described,  at  a 
pomt  325  feet '  distant  from  the  southwest  corner.  This  leaves 
here  a  tolerably  level  plat  of  ground  between  the  two  walls,  near- 
ly square,  said  to  belong  to  the  mosk  el-Atsa.  It  was  now  a 
ploughed  field.*  Here  however  the  earth  has  evidently  been  filled 
in,  in  order  to  render  the  plat  level  ;  for  tho  city  wall  on  the 
south,  which  within  is  very  low,  measures  on  the  outside  fifty  feet 
in  height.  This  gives  110  feet  for  the  proximate  elevation  of  the 
southern  wall  of  the  area  of  the  mosk  above  the  exterior  base  of 
the  parallel  city  wall. — On  this  side,  viewed  externally,  there 
would  seem  never  to  have  been  a  place  of  entrance  or  access  to 
the  court  above.  Yet  Josephus  makes  mention  here  of  a  gate  iu 
the  middle  of  the  southemsideof  thearea;  and  we  shall  hereafter 
see,  that  an  ancient  subterranean  gateway  still  exists  under  the 
mosk  el-Aksa,  with  a  passage  to  it  from  above,  but  walled  up  on 
the  outside.' 

Alhision  has  already  been  made  to  the  immense  size  of  the 
stones,  which  compose  in  part  the  external  walls  of  the  enclosure 

'  Sob  aljoTs,  p.  244.  teat  thick.     This  ^ves  very  nearly  fhe  es- 

"  There  are  here  eight  courses  of  atom'?  timats  of  the  text, 

having  an  average  thickneas  of  at  leiiat  '  Sea  note  3,  p.  284. 

8  feet;   and  above  these  are  S4  smaHer  '  See  above,  d.  S38. 
eonrsBs,  each  apparentty  from  1  foot  to  1-i 
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of  the  mosk.^  The  upper  part  of  these  ■walls  is  ob¥io7is]y  of  mo- 
dern origin;  but  to  the  most  casual  observer  it  cannot  be  lum  ob- 
vious, that  these  huge  blocks  which  appear  only  in  portions  of 
the  lower  part,  are  to  be  referred  to  an  earlier  date,*  The  ap- 
pearance of  the  walls  in  almost  every  part,  seems  to  indicate  that 
they  have  been  built  upon  ancient  foundations  ;  as  if  an  ancient 
and  far  more  massive  wall  had  been  thrown  down,  and  in  later 
times  a  new  one  erected  upon  its  remains.  Hence  the  hue  be- 
tween these  lower  antique  portions  and  the  modem  ones  above 
them,  is  very  irregular ;  though  it  is  also  very  distinct.  The  for- 
mer, in  some  parts,  are  much  Mgher  than  in  others;  and  occasion- 
ally the  breach^  in  them  are  iiUed  out  with  later  patch-work. 
Sometimes  too  the  whole  waU  is  modem. 

"We  first  noticed  these  large  stones  at  the  southeast  corner  of 
the  enclosure  ;  where  perhaps  they  are  as  conspicuous,  and  form 
as  great  a  portion  of  the  wall,  as  in  any  part.  Here  are  several 
courses,  both  on  the  east  and  south  sides,  alternating  with  each 
other,  in  which  the  stones  measure  from  17  to  19  feet  in  length, 
by  3  or  4  feet  in  height  ;  whde  one  block  at  the  comer  is  7^  feet 
thick.  Here  also,  on  the  east  side,  the  lower  part  is  patched  in 
spots,  Purther  to  the  north,  the  wall  is  mostly  new  until  to- 
wards the  northeast  corner  of  the  area,  where  the  ancient  stones 
again  appear  ;  one  of  them  measuring  24  feet  in  length,  by  3  feet 
in  height  and  6  feet  in  breadth. — On  the  northern  and  western 
sides,  the  walls  are  less  accessible,  until  we  reach  the  Jewish  place 
of  waUing,  considerably  south  of  the  middle  of  the  latter.  Here 
the  stones  are  of  the  same  dimensions,  and  the  wall  of  the  same 
character,  as  in  the  parts  already  described.' — At  the  southwest 
comer,  huge  blocks  become  again  conspicuous  for  some  distance 
on  each  side,  and  of  a  stiU  greater  size.  The  comer  stone  on  the 
west  side  now  next  above  the  surface  of  the  ground,  measures  30 
feet  10  inches  in  length  by  6^  feet  broad ;  and  several  others  vary 
from  20^  to  24^  feet  long,  by  5  feet  in  thickness. 

It  is  not  however  the  great  size  of  these  stones  alone  which 
arrests  the  attention  of  the  beholder  ;  but  the  manner  in  which 
they  are  hewn,  gives  them  also  a  peculiar  character.  In  common 
parlance  they  are  said  to  be  bevelled;  which  here  means,  that 
after  the  whole  face  has  first  been  hewn  and  squared,  a  narrow 
strip  along  the  edge  is  cut  down  a  quarter  or  half  an  inch  lower 
than  the  rest  of  the  surface.   When  these  bevelled  stones  are  laid 

'  See  above,  pp.  382,  383,  288.  imildings  of  the  Haram,  both  within  and 

'  Stichhnsheen  the  conviction  of  many  withouij  very  muiutely  in  1838,  that  the 

travellere,  jndgii  g  merely  from  tlie  aspect  westarn  wall,  as  seenftom  iJie  conr ts  in  the 

of  the  stonBa.     See  Ranmer'fl  PalSstina,  p.  rear  of  the  honBas  north  of  the  Jews'  place 

261,  2G2,  ed,  3.  of  wiling,  consists  of  large  ancient  Etones 

»  I   loam    from  Mr  Catherwood,  who  of  the  same  oliai'acter  aa  ttiose  above  de- 

eiainineil   on^   meaanred  tlie  area   and  acribud,  to  the  height  of  thirty  feet  or  mure. 
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up  in  a  wall,  the  face  of  it  of  course  exhibits  lines  or  grooTes 
formed  by  these  depressed  ec^es  at  their  junction,  marking  more 
distinctly  the  elevation  of  the  different  courses,  as  well  as  the 
length  of  the  stones  of  which  they  are  composed.  The  face  of  the 
wall  Jias  then  the  appearance  of  many  pannels.  The  smaller 
atones  in  other  parts  of  the  walls  are  frequently  bevelled  in  like 
manner  ;  except  that  in  these,  only  the  bevel  or  strip  along  the 
edge  is  cut  smooth,  while  the  remainder  of  the  surface  is  merely 
broken  off  or  rough-hewn.  In  the  upper  parts  of  the  wall,  which 
are  obviously  the  most  modem,  the  stones  are  small  and  are  not 
bevelled. 

At  the  first  view  of  these  walls,  I  was  led  to  the  persuasion, 
that  the  lower  portions  had  belonged  to  the  ancient  temple  ;  and 
every  subsequent  visit  only  served  to  strengthen  this  conviction. 
The  size  of  &e  stones  and  the  heterogeneous  character  of  the  walls, 
render  it  a  matter  beyond  all  doubt,  that  the  former  were  never 
laid  in  their  present  places  by  the  Muhammedans  ;  and  the  pecu- 
liar form  in  which  they  are  hewn,  does  not  properly  belong,  so 
far  as  I  know,  either  to  Saracenic  or  to  Roman  architecture.' 
Indeed,  everything  seems  to  point  to  a  Jewish  origin  ;  and  a  dis- 
covery which  we  made  in  the  course  of  our  examination,  reduces 
this  hypothesis  to  an  absolute  certainty. 

I  have  already  related  in  the  preceding  section,  that  during 
our  first  visit  to  the  southwest  comer  of  the  area  of  the  mosk,  we 
observed  several  of  the  large  stones  jutting  out  from  the  western 
wall,  which  at  first  sight  seemed  to  be  the  effect  of  a  bursting  of 
the  waU  from  some  mighty  shock  or  earthquake.'  We  paid  Ut- 
tle  regard  to  this  at  the  moment,  our  attention  being  engrossed 
by  other  objects  ;  but  on  mentioning  the  fact  the  same  evening, 
in  a  circle  of  our  friends,  we  found  that  they  also  had  noticed  it ; 
and  the  remark  was  incidentally  dropped  by  Mr  "Whiting,  that  the 
stones  had  the  appearance  of  having  once  belonged  to  a  lai^e 
arch.  At  this  remark  a  train  of  thoi^ht  flashed  upon  my  mind, 
which  I  hardly  dared  to  follow  out,  untQ  I  had  again  repaired  to 
the  spot,  in  order  to  satisfy  myself  with  my  own  eyes,  as  to  the 
truth  or  falsehood  of  the  su^estion.  I  found  it  even  so  1  The 
couraee  of  these  immense  stones,  which  seemed  at  first  to  have 
spmng  out  from  their  places  in  the  wall  in  consequence  of  some 
enormous  violence,  occupy  nevertheless  their  original  position ; 
their  external  surface  is  hewn  to  a  regular  curve  ;  and  being  fit- 
ted one  upon  another,  they  form  the  commencement  or  foot  of  an 
immense  arch,  which  once  sprung  out  fromt  his  western  wall  in 

'  SometHiig  of  a  similar  kind  19  indeed     giving  -to  ttio  whole  a  different  and  more 
found  in  the    later  Eoman  orehitectnre,     rustic   character.       See    Hirt's   Bankunst 
under  the  later  emperors.     But  the  edges     nach   den   Gmndsatnen    der  Alten,  Berl. 
of  the    stones   are    there   nauaUy  moroly     1809.  &L  p.  162,  undPl.  XXXI. 
Blanted  oft  or  else  the  5m^'a09  is  left  toagh  ;        '  See  above,  p.  338. 
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a  direction  towards  Mount  Zion,  across  the  TaDey  of  tie  Tjro- 
pteon.  Tiiis  arch  could  only  have  belonged  to  the  Bridge,  whicli 
according  to  Josephus  led  from  this  part  of  the  temple  to  tlie 
Systus  on  Zion ;  and  it  proves  incontestably  the  antiquity  of 
that  portion  of  the  wall  from  which  it  springs. 

The  traces  of  this  arch  arc  too  distinct  and  definite  to  he 
mistaken.  Its  Bouthem  side  is  thirty-nine  English  feet  distant 
from  the  southwest  comer  of  the  area,  and  the  arch  itself  measures 
fifty-one  feet  along  the  wall.  Three  courses  of  its  stones  still 
remain  ;  of  which  one  is  five  feet  four  inches  thick,  and  the  others 
not  much  lees.  One  of  the  stones  is  20J  feet  long  ;  another  24^ 
feet ;  and  the  rest  in  like  proportion.  The  part  of  the  curve  or 
arc,  which  remains,  is  of  course  but  a  fr^ment ;  but  of  this  frag- 
ment the  chord  measures  twelve  feet  six  inches  ;  the  sine  elereu 
feet  ten  inches  ;  and  the  versed  sine  three  feet  ten  inches. — The 
distance  from  this  point  across  the  valley  to  the  precipitous  na- 
tural rock  of  Zion,  we  measured  as  exactly  as  the  intervening 
field  of  prickly  pear  would  permit ;  and  found  it  to  be  350  feet 
or  about  116  yards.  This  gives  the  proximate  length  of  the  an- 
cient bridge.  We  sought  carefully  along  the  brow  of  Zion  for 
traces  of  its  western  termination  ;  but  without  success.  That 
quarter  is  now  covered  with  mean  houses  and  filth  ;  and  an  ex- 
amination can  be  carried  on  only  in  the  midst  of  disgusting  sights 
and  smells. 

The  existence  of  these  remains  of  the  ancient  bridge,  seems 
to  remove  all  doubt  as  to  the  identity  of  this  part  of  the  enclosure 
of  the  mosk  with  that  of  the  ancient  temple.  How  they  can 
have  remained  for  eo  many  ages  unseen  or  unnoticed  by  any 
writer  or  traveller,  is  a  problem,  which  I  would  not  undertake 
fuUy  to  solve.  One  cause  has  probably  been  the  general  obUvion, 
or  want  of  knowledge,  that  any  such  bridge  ever  existed.  It  is 
mentioned  by  no  writer  but  Josephus  ;  and  even  by  him  only  in- 
cidentally, though  in  five  different  places. '  The  bridge  was  doubt- 
less broken  down  in  the  general  destruction  of  the  city ;  and 
was  in  later  ages  forgotten  by  tie  Ohiistian  population,  among 
whom  tic  writings  of  Josephus  were  little  known.  For  a  like 
reason,  we  may  suppose  its  remains  to  have  escaped  the  notice 
of  the  crusaders  and  the  pilgrims  of  the  following  centuries.  An- 
other cause  which  has  operated  in  the  ease  of  later  travellers,  is 
probably  the  fact,  that  the  spot  is  approached  only  through  nar- 
row and  crooked  lanes,  in  a  part  of  the  city  whither  their  mo- 
nastic guides  did  not  care  to  accompany  them  ;  and  which  they 
'  Antiq.  U.  4,  3.  B.  J,  I-  7.  3.  il).  3.  iiteA  in  the  tiroe  of  Pompey  aboat  63  B.  C. 
16.  8.  ib.  e.  e,  2.  ib.  6.  8.  1.  Comp.  (Antiq.  1.  c.)  it  was  probably  than  ancient. 
Antiq.  IB.  11.  5. — There  is  no  mention  of  At  any  rate  it  oould  not  have  been  tb« 
the  time  when,  nor  of  tbe  parson  by  whom,  work  of  Herod, 
the  bridge  was  built.     As  lioweTOr  it  es- 
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themselves  could  not  well,  nor  perhaps  safely,  explore  alone.  Or 
if  any  have  penetrated  to  the  place,  and  perhaps  noticed  these 
large  stones  springing  from  the  waU,  they  hare  prohahly  (as  I 
did  at  first)  regarded  their  appearance  as  accidental ;  and  have 
passed  on  without  further  examination.' 

Here  then  we  have  indisputable  remams  of  Jewish  antiquity, 
consisting  of  an  important  portion  of  the  western  wall  of  the  an- 
cient temple  area.  They  are  probably  to  be  referred  to  a  period 
long  antecedent  to  the  days  of  Herod ;  for  the  labours  of  this 
splendour-loving  tyrant  appear  to  have  been  confined  to  the  body 
of  the  temple  and  the  porticos  around  the  court.'  The  magnitude 
of  the  atones  also,  and  the  workmanship  as  compared  with  other 
remaining  monuments  of  Herod,  seem  to  point  to  an  earlier  origin. 
In  the  accounts  we  have  of  the  destruction  of  the  temple  by  the 
Chaldeans,  and  its  rebuilding  by  Zerabbabel  under  Darius,  no 
mention  is  made  of  these  exterior  walls.  The  former  temple  was 
destroyed  by  fire,  which  would  not  affect  these  foundations ;  nor 
is  it  probable  that  a  feeble  colony  of  returning  exiles  could  have 
accomplished  works  like  these.'  There  seems  therefore  little 
room  for  hesitation  in  referring  them  back  to  the  days  of  Solomon, 
or  rather  of  his  successors ;  who,  according  to  Josephiis,  buHt  up 
here  immense  walls,  "  immovable  for  aU  time."'  Ages  upon  ages 
have  since  rolled  away ;  yet  these  foundations  still  endure,  and 
are  immovable  as  at  the  begiiming.  Nor  is  there  aught  in  the 
present  physical  condition  of  these  remains,  to  prevent  them  from 
continuing  as  long  as  the  world  shall  last.  It  was  the  temple  of 
the  living  God ;  and,  like  the  everlasting  hills  on  which  it  stood, 
its  foundations  were  laid  "for  aU  time," 

Thus  then  we  have  here  the  western  wall  of  the  ancient  tem- 
ple area ;  on  which  is  built  up  the  same  wall  of  the  modem 
enclosure,  though  with  far  inferior  materials  and  workmanship. 
The  ancient  southern  wall  is  at  the  same  time  determined  in 
like  manner ;  for  at  the  southwest  comer  the  lower  stones  to- 
wards the  south  have  precisely  the  same  character  as  those  on 
the  west ;  they  are  laid  in  alternate  courses  with  the  latter ;  and 
the  whole  comer  is  evidently  one  and  the  same  original  substruc- 

Spoi,  wlien  he  saw  tlie  large  vaults  with  mains  iu  or  around  Jerusalem;  but  had  ao 
columns  wMch  he  dasciibes  as  lunniug  in  suspicion  of  tlieir  liistorical  import.  See 
on  the  sontli  eide  of  Moriali.  Pococke  waa  more  in  Note  XXVII,  end  of  the  TOlume, 
fllBO  apparantif  hero,  and  epeaks  of  the  '  See  aljove,  p.  283. 
large  stones ;  Vol.  II.  i.  p.  15. — Sinca  the  '  Ezra  o.  1.  c.  3,  8  sq.  o.  6.  Joseph, 
abora  waa  Tfritten,  I  have  been  informed  AuSq.  10.  8,  6,  ib.  11.  8.7.  ib,  11.  4.  2. 
hj  batb  Mes3l^3  Bonomi  and  Catberwood,  Here  also  it  is  tba  naSt,  not  the  lipiv, 
the  well  ItnoiFQ  artists,  that  tbej  likewise  which  was  destroyed  and  afterwards  re- 
remarked  these  large  stones  in  1S33,  and  built  by  Zerubbabal. 

recognised  in  them  the  beginning  of  an  '  Antiq.  l!i.  11.  3,  aniviiroiis  t$  Tavrl 

immeoae  arch.     They  regarded  tliem  too  XP^'V-     ^'  J-  ^'  5-  !■ 
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tion.  Proceeding  to  the  southeast  corner,  we  find  its  character 
to  te  precisely  similar ;  the  same  immense  stones  as  already  de- 
scribed/ both  towards  the  east  and  south,  on  the  brink  of  the  val- 
ley of  Jehoahaphat ;  and  the  line  of  the  southern  -wall  at  this 
point  corresponding  with  that  at  the  southwest  comer.  We  have, 
then,  the  two  extremities  of  the  ancient  southern  wall ;  which, 
aa  Josephua  informs  us,  extended  from  the  eastern  to  the  western 
valley,  and  could  not  be  prolonged  further,'  Thus  we  are  led  ir- 
resistibly to  the  conclusion,  that  the  area  of  the  Jewish  temple 
was  identical  on  its  western,  eastern,  and  southern  sides,  with 
the  present  enclosure  of  the  Haram. 

The  speciflcations  of  Josephus  in  respect  to  the  irameiuje 
height  of  ibese  ancient  walls  and  of  the  porticos  which  rose  above 
them,  have  occasioned  great  difficulty  and  perplexity  to  commen- 
tators ;  partly  because  of  the  undoubted  exaggerations  of  the 
■writer ;  and  partly  from  want  of  an  acquaintance  with  the  nature 
of  the  ground.  At  the  southwest  corner,  there  can  be  Uttle  doubt 
that  the  ground  has  been  raised  very  considerably  ;  and  not  im- 
probably future  excavations  may  yet  lay  bare  stones  of  a  larger 
size  than  any  which  are  now  visible.  But  at  the  southeast  comer, 
and  along  the  eastern  and  southern  sides  in  general,  there  is  little 
appearance  of  any  considerable  accumulation  of  earth  or  rubbish. 
Upon  the  interior  southern  part  of  the  high  enclrfsure  or  plat- 
form, according  to  Josephus,  "  a  broad  portico  ran  along  the  wall, 
supported  by  four  rows  of  columns,  which  divided  it  into  three 
parts,  thus  forming  a  triple  colonnade  or  portico.  Of  these  the  two 
external  parts  were  each  thirty  feet  wide,  and  the  middle  one  for- 
ty-five feet.  The  height  of  the  two  external  porticos  was  more 
than  fifty  feet,  while  that  of  the  middle  one  was  double,  or  more 
than  a  hundred  feet.  -The  length  was  a  stadium,  exteniing  from 
valley  to  valley.  Such  was  the  elevation  of  the  middle  portico 
above  the  adjacent  valley,  that  if  from  its  roof  one  attempted  to 
look  down  into  the  gulf  below,  liis  eyes  became  dark  and  dizzy 
before  they  could  penetrate  to  the  immense  depth."'  The  valley 
thus  meant,  can  well  be  no  other  than  that  of  the  Kidron,  which 
here  actually  bends  southwest  around  the  comer,  so  that  the  east- 
em  end  of  this  high  southern  portico  impended  over  it.  The 
depth  of  the  valley  at  this  point,  as  we  have  seen,  is  about  one 
hundred  and  fifty  feet ;  which  with  the  elevation  of  the  wall  and 
poi-tico  gives  a  total  height  of  about  310  feet  above  the  bottom  of 
the  valley ;  an  elevation  sufficient  to  excuse  the  somewhat  hyper- 
bolical language  of  the  Jewihh  historian '  The  portico  along  the 
'  See  aljore,  p.  28G.  wJl  and  portico  above  a  yalley  along  tha 

*  Antiq.  15. 11.  5.  oath  side  of  the  temple  area ;  see   his 

'  Joseph.  Antiq.  16.  11    ti  Zerstreite  &t     4    H-hHften,  p.  S94    sq, 

'  J.  D.  Mioliaelis  und  rstKid  th      1  B  t  Ju  aph  9  here  and  elsewhere  speaks 

guaga  as  tefening  to  the  ole  it  o      t     he         1      of    yill  js   on   tlie    east   and   west 
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eastern  wall  is  described  by  J  ^ 
above  the  eame  valley  to  the  enormous  height  of  400  cubits,  or 
more  than  500  feet ;  which  doubtless  is  merely  an  ext^erated 
estimate.'  At  the  northeast  comer  too,  the  same  portico  was 
near  the  valley  of  the  Kidron  ;  which  is  said  to  have  had  here 
"a  fearful  depth."' 

A  greater  difficulty  arises,  when  we  undcrtahe  to  reconcile 
the  length  and  breadth  of  the  temple  area,  as  it  now  appears, 
with  the  accounts  which  have  come  down  to  ua  from  antiquity.  ' 
We  have  seen  that  the  length  of  the  present  southern  wall,  which 
is  identical  with  the  ancient  one,  is  955  Enghsh  feet,  or  about 
318  yards.'  But  both  Josephus  and  the  Talmud  describe  the 
upper  area  as  a  square,  of  which  each  of  the  sides  measured, 
according  to  the  fonner  one  stadium,  and  according  to  the  latter 
500  cubits,*  In  the  uncertainty  which  exists  as  to  the  length 
of  the  Jewish  cubit,  these  two  specifications  throw  little  light 
upon  each  other.  But  the  length  of  a  stadium  of  600  Greek 
feet,  which  is  usually  regarded  as  equal  to  the  tenth  part  of  a 
geographical  mile  or  a  fraction  less  than  204  yards,^  makes  the 
^southern  side  of  the  enclosure  to  be  only  two  thirds  as  long,  as 
we  now  find  it  to  be  by  actual  measurement ;  presenting  a  differ- 
ence of  114  yards.  This  may  in  part  be  accounted  for,  by  sup- 
posing the  ancient  specifications  to  refer  only  to  the  interior  open 
space  surrounded  by  the  broad  porticos  within  the  walls  ;  while 
our  measurements  were  taken  along  the  outside  of  the  walls.  But 
even  this  supposition  cannot  well  cover  the  whole  difierence ;  and 
we  must  here  again  admit,  that  Josephus  probably  had  no  defi- 
nite measurements,  but  assumed  one  stadium  as  a  convenient 
estimate.— If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Jewish  cubit  may  be  taken  at 
If  feet,  (as  is  often  done,)  then  the  Eabbinic  specification  of  500 
cubits,  or  875  feet,  if  reckoned  only  from  portico  to  portico,  would 
not  vary  very  materially  from  the  results  of  our  measurement. 

According  to  both  Josephus  and  the  Talmud,  the  area  o  the 
temple  was  a  square  ;  the  length  and  the  breadth  being  equal. 
But  we  now  find  the  length  to.  be  1528  feet,  while  the  breadth 
is  only  955  feet ;  the  former  exceeding  the  latter  by  573  feet  or 
more  than  one  half.  Although  in  this  case  also,  we  are  not  bound 
to  attribute  any  special  exactness  to  these  writers  ;  yet  the  dk- 
crepancy  is  here  too  great  to  be  accounted  for  in  any  other  way, 
than  by  supposing  that  the  present  enclosure  has  been  e 


Bides.     See  also  Niebulir's  rfmarks  on.  this  '  B.  J.  6.  3.  2. 

Jiypothesis  of  Michaolia  i  ReisebBscbr.  Bd.  '  Hero  is  an.  error ;  !«e  iibove,  p.  38i. 

ni.     Anhang,  p.  140;  prinhid  alsoinOIs-  note  3. 

Hansen's  Topographie  des  oltan  Jems.  p.  *  JOEsph.  Antiq.  XG.  IL   8.     Ligbtfoat 

70  sq.  Opera  I,  p.  S5i, 

'  Antiq.  30.  9.  7,  See  above  on  Joseptua,  '  The  more  exact  specifioaHon  is  604 

p.  377.  Oljrnpio  stadia  to  a  degree. 
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towards  the  north.  This  has  not  improbahly  been  done  by  in- 
cluding within  its  walls  the  area  of  the  ancient  fortress  Antonia. 

TMa  fortress,  according  to  Josephus,  stood  on  the  north  side 
of  the  area  of  the  temple. '  It  was  a  quadrangle,  erected  first  by 
the  Maccabees  under  the  name  of  Baris ;  and  then  rebuilt  by  the 
first  Herod  with  great  strength  and  splendour.  A  more  particu- 
lar description "  places  it,  or  at  lei^t  its  main  citadel,  upon  a  rock 
or  hill  at  the  northwest  corner  of  the  temple  area,  fifty  cubits 
high ;  above  which  its  walls  rose  to  the  height  of  forty  cubits. 
Within,  it  had  all  the  extent  and  appearance  of  a  palace  ;  being 
divided  into  apartments  of  every  kind,  with  galleries  and  baths, 
and  also  broad  halls  or  barrache  for  soldiers ;  so  that,  as  having 
every  thing  necessary  within  itself,  it  seemed  a  city,  while  in  its 
magnificence  it  was  a  palace.  At  each  of  the  four  corners  was  a 
tower  ;  three  of  these  were  fifty  cubits  high  ;  while  the  fourth, 
at  the  southeast  comer,  was  seventy  cubits  high,  and  overloohcd 
the  whole  temple  with  its  courts.  The  fortress  commimicated 
with  the  northern  and  western  porticos  of  the  temple  area  ;  and 
had  flights  of  stairs  descending  into  both ;  by  which  the  garrison 
could  at  any  time  enter  the  court  of  the  temple  and  prevent  tu- 
mults.' The  fortress  was  separated  from  the  hill  Bezetha,  on  the 
north,  hy  a  deep  artificial  trench,  lest  it  should  be  approachable 
from  that  hiU  ;  and  the  depth  of  the  trench  added  greatly  to  the 
elevation  of  the  towers.* 

The  extent  of  the  fortress,  or  the  area  covered  hy  it,  is  no- 
where specified  ;  except  where  the  same  writer  says  that  the  cir- 
cumference of  the  temple,  including  Antonia,  was  six  stadia.^ 
Now  as  we  are  elsewhere  told  that  the  temple  area  by  itself  was 
a  square  of  one  stadium  on  each  side ; '  it  follows  that  the  length 
of  each  side  of  the  fortress  must  also  have  been  one  stadium,  and 
its  area  equal  to  that  of  the  temple.  And  although  this  again  is 
probably  a  mere  estimate  on  the  part  of  the  writer,  yet  the  con- 
clusion would  seem  to  be  a  fair  one,  that  the  area  covered  by 
Antonia  was  probably  much  greater  than  has  usually  been  sup- 
posed. 

In  view  of  all  these  circumstances  I  venture  to  propose  the 
following  conjecture ;  which  indeed  is  supported  by  various  facts ; 
while  it  is,  so  far  as  I  know,  contradicted  by  none.  In  looking 
at  the  nature  of  the  ground,  it  seems  probable  that  the  rock,  on 
which  the  fortress  stood,  was  a  prolongation  of  the  hill  Bezetha 

'  Ant.  IB.  UA,KaT&riiypiptan'v\tv  low;  Acts  21,  30-iO.    In  tlie  New  Testa- 

pdr.     See  B.  J.  1.  5.  i.  ib.  1.  SI.  1.  ment  the  fortress  ie  CDllsd  ^  napefiffaKii, 

'  Joseph.  B.  J.  5.  5.  8,  Acta  21,  34.  37. 

'  It  was  this  "  oastle "  into  which  Panl  '  Joseph.  B.  J.  5.  i.  2. 

"vas  carrlfl^  by  the  soldiers,  afEer  bein^  ^  Ibid.  5.  5.  2, 

dragged  out  of  the  tetnple ;  and  ftoHi  its  '  Antiq^.  !G.  II.  3. 
stdrs  ha  ftddressad  the  people  collected  bo- 
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towards  tlie  eoutli,  which  was  ciit  through  and  Beparated  from 
that  hill  by  the  trench  above  mentioned.'  This  roclc,  or  ridge, 
must  have  lain  partly  at  least  ■within  the  present  enclosure,  at  its 
■northwest  corner;  for  between  the  enclosure  and  the  precipitous 
part  of  Bezetha,  there  now  intervenes  only  a  house  or  barrack 
and  the  narrow  street,  presenting  a  space  whoUy  insufficient  for 
the  fortress  and  ite  deep  trench.  On  this  rock  or  ridge,  I  con- 
jecture, lay  the  main  fortress  or  "  acropolis  " '  of  Antonia ;  while 
the  remaining  part,  comprising  the  halls  and  palace-hke  apart- 
ments and  barraclis,  extended  probably  along  the  northern  wall 
of  the  temple  quite  to  its  northeast  comer,  adjacent  to  the  brow 
of  the  valley  of  the  Kidron.  On  the  north  it  was  doubtless  pro- 
tected by  the  trench ;  and  of  this  trench  the  greater  part  still 
remains,  as  I  apprehend,  in  the  deep  reservoir  commonly  called 
the  pool  of  Betheeda. 

The  supposition  therefore  is,  that  the  fortress  Antonia  oc- 
cupied the  whole  breadth  of  the  northern  part  of  the  present  en- 
closure ;  between  the  ancient  northern  wall  and  the  present  Ee- 
thesda.  This  would  make  its  length  from  west  to  east  the  same 
as  that  of  the  area  of  the  temple ;  while  its  breadth  from  north 
to  south  might  have  been  nearly  two  thirds  as  great,  or  some  600 
feet,  and  yet  leave  to  the  temple  area  its  square  form.  The  pe- 
culiar character  and  great  depth  of  the  pool  Bethesda,  so  called, 
have  been  a  stone  of  stumbling  to  many  travellers ;  but  by  thus 
bringing  it  into  connection  with  the  fortress,  its  peculiarities  are 
at  once  accounted  for.  Indeed,  the  fortress  and  the  trench  serve 
to  illustrate  and  mark  the  limits  of  each  other ;  and  it  is  on  this 
ground  chiefly,  that  1  ventiu^  to  extend  the  fortress  thus  far  to- 
wards the  east. 

This  reservoir  lies  along  the  outside  of  the  present  northern 
wall  of  the  enclosure ;  of  which  wall  its  southern  side  may  be 
said  to  form  a  part.  Its  eastern  end  is  near  the  wall  of  the  city; 
so  near  indeed,  that  only  a  narrow  way  passes  between  them 
leading  from  St,  Stephen's  gate  to  the  great  mosk.  The  pool 
measures  360  English  feet  in  length,  130  feet  in  breadth,  and  75 
feet  in  depth  to  the  bottom,  besides  the  rubbish  which  has  been 
accumulating  in  it  for  ages.  It  was  once  evidently  used  as  a  res- 
ervoir ;  for  the  sides  internally  have  been  cased  over  with  small 
stones,  and  these  again  covered  with  piaster;  but  the  work- 
manship of  these  additions  is  coarse,  and  bears  no  special  marks 
of  antiquity.  The  western  end  is  built  up  hke  the  rest,  except 
at  the  southwest  comer ;  where  two  lofty  arched  vaults  extend 
in  westward  side  by  side  under  the  houses  which  now  cover  that 


'  The  rook  on  which  the  fori 

Tf83  stood,    I 

■an  and  runs  tlie  valley,  which  eeparatcd 

Conld  not  have  bean  further  wci 

it  than  the     ! 

3eMtha  and  Moriali  irom  Akra. 

western  line  of  the  temple  area 

i  for  here 

■'  Anfiq.  15.  11.  i. 
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part.  The  southernmost  of  these  arches  is  12  feet  in  breadth, 
and  the  other  19  feet ;  they  are  both  filled  up  mth  earth  and 
rubbish,  and  a  vast  quantity  of  the  same  lies  before  them,  Tet 
I  was  able  to  measure  100  feet  within  the  northern  one,  and  it 
seemed  to  extend  much  further.  This  gives  to  the  whole  work  a 
length  of  at  least  460  feet,  equal  to  nearly  one  half  of  the  whole 
breadth  of  the  enclosure  of  the  most ;  and  how  much  more,  we 
do  not  know.'  It  would  seem  as  if  the  deep  reservoir  formerly 
extended  further  westward  in  this  part ;  and  that  these  vaulta 
were  built  up  in  and  over  it  to  support  the  buildings  above. 
"Whether  this  deep  excavation  was  anciently  carried  through  the 
ridge  of  Bezetha  along  the  northern  side  of  Antonia  to  its  north- 
west comer,  may  be  doubtful. 

Although  the  fortress,  as  we  have  seen,  was  connected  with 
the  porticos  at  the  northwest  comer  of  the  temple  area ;  yet  these 
entrances  might  be  closed ;  and  a  strong  wall  would  seem  to  have 
existed  between  the  temple  and  the  fortress.  After  Titus  was  iu 
full  possession  of  Antonia,  he  had  yet  to  make  regular  approaches 
with  mounds  against  this  wall  and  its  portico,  which  was  still 
defended  by  the  Jews.  For  seven  days  the  Romans  were  em- 
ployed in  levelling  the  very  foundations  of  Antonia,  in  order  to 
form  a  broad  place  by  which  to  approach  the  temple  walls.  They 
then  built  up  four  mounds  against  these  walls  ;  one  overagainst 
the  northwest  corner  of  the  inner  temple  (which  would  seem  to 
have  been  near);  another  opposite  the  northern  gallery  between 
the  two  gates  ;  a  third  against  the  western  portico  of  the  exterior 
temple  ;  and  the  fourth  i^ainst  the  outside  of  the  northern  por- 
tico,'' This  description  is  not  very  clear  ;  hut  it  serves  to  show, 
that  the  possession  of  Antonia  did  not  make  the  Komans  mas- 
ters of  the  temple,^  It  seems  further,  that  after  thus  labouring 
for  seven  days  to  subvert  the  foundations  of  Antonia,  the  Ro- 
mans still  did  not  destroy  the  whole  fortress  ;  for  during  the  sub- 
sequent siege  and  assaults  upon  the  temple,  Titus  continued  to 
have  his  headquarters  in  Antonia,  and  beheld  the  daily  conflicts 
probably  from  one  of  its  towers,*  The  grand  attack  was  evi- 
dently made  upon  the  northwest  part  of  the  area  ;  and  here  it 
would  almost  seem,  the  Romans  had  levelled  the  "  acropolis " 
and  its  rock  to  the  ground ;  filled  up  a  portion  of  the  deep 
trench  ;  and  formed  a  broad  approach  on  which  they  could  erect 
their  works  ;  while  further  east  the  halls  and  apartments,  and 

'  Mr  Woleott  found,  a  few  years  later, 
timt  "the  southern vanlt BKtsndB  130  feet; 
and  Vna  other  apparently  tie  same.    At    the  time  of  Hecod ; 
■Bie  extremity  of  the  former  was  an  open-    which  he  fiUed  np.    Joseph.  Antiq.  14.  4. 
ing  for  drawing  up  water."    Biblloth.  Sft-    2.    E.  J.  1.  7.  3. 
ors,  1843,  p.  33.  '  Joaeph,  B,  J.  6.  S.  5.    ib.  C.  4.  4,  6. 

'  Joseph.  B.  J.  G.  3.  7, 
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probaWy  the  southeast  tower  of  Antonia,  were  left  as  a  shelter 
for  the  troops  and  the  headquarters  of  their  commander.  It  was 
not  until  after  many  da.ys,  when  the  various  porticos  had  heen 
successively  carried  with  fire  and  sword,  that  an  assault  was 
made  upon  the  temple  or  Naos  itself ;  and  this  at  last  yielded 
only  to  the  horrihle  conflagration  by  which  it  was  destroyed.' 

In  this  way,  as  it  appears  to  me,  we  m^y  clearly  account  for 
aU  the  facts  and  circumstances,  which  have  come  down  to  ue  re- 
specting the  fortress  Antonia  and  its  connection  with  the  ancient 
temple.  At  the  same  time,  we  remove  the  difficulty  arising 
from  the  greater  length  of  the  modern  enclosure,  as  compared 
with  the  ancient  one  ;  and  obtain  also  a  satisfactory  explanation, 
as  to  the  original  purpose  of  the  deep  and  otherwise  inexplicable 
excavation  now  called  Bethesda.' 

A  few  remarks  upon  the  subsequent  history  of  this  area  and 
the  buildings  erected  upon  it,  may  conclude  this  part  of  our  sub- 
ject. 

It  is  related  of  our  Saviour  near  the  close  of  his  life,  that  as 
he  went  out  of  the  temple,  apparently  for  the  last  time,  his  dis- 
ciples came  to  him,  "  to  show  him  the  buildings  of  the  temple. 
And  Jesus  said  unto  thorn,  See  ye  not  all  these  things  ?  Verily 
I  say  unto  you.  There  shall  not  be  left  here  one  stone  upon  an- 
other, that  shall  not  be  thrown  down."'  This  language  was 
spoken  of  the  "  buildings  of  the  temple,"  the  splendid  fane  itself 
and  its  magnificent  porticos  ;  and  in  this  sense  the  prophecy  has 
been  terribly  fulfilled,  even  to  the  utmost  letter.  Or,  if  we  give 
to  the  words  a  wider  sense,  and  include  the  outer  works  of  the 
temple  and  even  the  whole  city,  still  the  spirit  of  the  prophecy 
has  received  its  ftill  and  fearful  accomplishment ;  for  the  few  sub- 
structions which  remain,  serve  only  to  show  where  once  the  tem- 
ple and  the  city  stood.  In  the  case  of  the  temple,  the  remaining 
substructions  of  its  exterior  waUs  are  easily  accounted  for  ;  even 
on  the  supposition  that  the  Romans  were  bent  upon  their  utter 
subversion.  The  conijuerors  doubtless  commenced  the  work  of 
destruction  by  casting  down  the  stones  outwards  from  above  ; 
these  of  courae  accumulated  at  the  foot  of  the  walls  ;  covered  the 
lower  parts  ;  and  thus  naturally  protected  them  from  fiirther  de- 
molition. 

For  half  a  century  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  there 
is  no  mention  of  the  temple  The  Jews  had  again  tried  the  for- 
tune of  war  under  Tiajan  and  Adrian  ;  they  had  heen  defeated, 
and  Jerasalem  agam  taken  by  the  latter  emperor  ;  when  in  A.  D. 
'  Joseph.  B.  J.  6.  2  8,  10  ib  6  3  1  north  of  Monnt  Moriah  ; "  DeEia-.  of  tha 
8.     ib.  6.  4,  2-5.  East,  n.  i.  p.  IK. 

'  PoconkB  alpo  ragarded  the  reaervoir  as         '  Matt.   34,  1.  3.      So  Mark  18,   I.  2. 
iiiiaiaa    of  an   ancient  foBfe,  which     which  is  more  csplioit. 
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136  lie  consecrated  here  a  new  city,  called  after  one  of  Hs  own 
names,  jBlia.'  At  the  same  time  he  erected  a  t«mple  of  Jupiter 
on  the  site  of  the  Jewish  temple  ;  *  and  decorated  it  with  two 
statues  of  himself,  one  of  which  at  least  was  eijiiestrian.'  It 
seema  probable,  that  the  walls  of  the  area  were  at  this  time  also 
rebuilt,  at  least  in  part ;  for  the  architecture  of  the  Oolden  gate- 
way in  the  eastern  wall  eeeros  to  be  of  this  era.  This  is  a  mas- 
sive structure  forming  a  double  gateway,  projecting  from  the  wall 
into  the  area  of  the  Haram  ;  its  floor  being  several  feet  below  the 
level  of  the  area.  The  whole  is  now  used  as  a  Muslim  place  of 
prayer.  The  external  front  and  arches  of  this  gateway,  which  wo 
saw,  are  evidently  of  Eoman  origin  ;  and  of  the  interior  Mr  Bo- 
nomi  remarks, "  that  a  central  row  of  noblo  Corinthian  columns, 
and  a  groined  roof,  had  once  formed  a  stately  portico  of  Eoman 
workmanship." '  This  gate  is  situated  nearly  300  feet  north  of 
the  middle  of  the  present  enclosure.  In  erecting  these  walls,  the 
former  area  of  the  fortress  Antonia  might  have  been  included, 
quite  to  the  deep  fosse,  aa  it  exists  at  present  ;^  while  perhaps  a 
portion  of  the  southern  part  of  the  ancient  area  was  left  out.  Of 
the  demolition  of  Adrian's  temple  we  have  no  account,  Thelti- 
ner.  Sieros.  speaks  of  the  statues  as  still  standing  in  the  days 
of  Oonstantine,  A.  D.  333,  and  seems  also  to  imply  that  other 
lofty  buiWings  existed  there.  Nor  does  this  emperor  nor  his 
mother  Helena  appear  to  have  included  this  enclosure  in  their  pro- 
jects of  embellishment ;  for  in  the  days  of  Jerome,  about  the  close 
of  the  same  century,  the  equestrian  statue  of  Adrian  yet  stood 
upon  the  supposed  place  of  the  Holy  of  Holies.'  Before  this  time, 
about  A.  D.  362,  had  occurred  the  abortive  attempt  of  the  Jews, 
under  Julian,  to  rebuild  their  temple.' 

Not  long  before  the  middle  of  the  sixth  century,  the  emperor 
Justinian  erected  a  magnificent  church  in  Jerusalem,  in  honour 
of  the  Virgin.  The  deseiiption  which  the  historian  Procopiug 
gives  of  the  site  and  construction  of  this  edifice,  is  not  very  clear ; 
and  borders  somewhat  on  the  fabulous.'      He  represents  it  as 

'  Sea  Munter's  Jiicl.  Krieg  imter  Trajan  atoaea  and  an  entaMatiire  in  good  tasta  at 

nnctHadriSn,  1821,  p.  87,  eto.     Seefurfher  the  northsHBl  antranea,  nBBr  iho  wall ;  and 

in  Sect.  VIII,  anpposea   this   entrance  may  have    been 

'  Dio  Cass.  69.  13,  koI  4s  rhu  tdS  ™oS  made  by  Adrian.    Vol  II.  i.  p.  16. 

ToO  a<o5  rSvof,  pabv  Ty  Ait  f repoi'  am-  °  Hieron.  Comm.  in  Esaiam  2,  8,  "  Ubi 

ytipapTBS.  quondam  erat  lomplimi  et  relij^u  Dei,  ibi 

'  Itiner.  Hieroa  — Jerome,  aa  quoted  in  Hadriaul  statoa  et  Jovis  idolnm  collocatum 

note  6,  below.  eat"    Comm.  iu  Matt  21,  15,  "  de  Ha^ 

*  So  Mr  Eonomi  ocaUy,  and  In  Hogg's  driani  equestri  statua,  quie  in  ipao  Sancto 

Tiat  to  Alexandria,  etc.  II.  p.  383.     Mr  SanEtomm  loco  nsqne  in  prteaanlBm  diem 

Catherwood  confirma  tliis  description.     A  stctit." 

■view  of  the  interior  of  tliis  gateway  by  '  Socrates  Hist  Eoo.  8.  20.    Sozom.  5, 

the  latter,  is  fonnd  in  Catherwood'a  large  23.   Ammian.  MaroelL  38.  1. 

map  of  Jemaalem.  '  Prooop,  de  MdiScui  Justiniani,  5.  8, 

'  Pococke  speaks  also  of  large  hewn 
i.  437.  438 
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placed  upon  the  loftiest  hill  of  the  city,  where  there  was  not  space 
enough  to  allow  of  the  prescrihed  dimensions,  so  that  they  were 
ohliged  to  lay  the  foundation  on  the  southeast  side  at  the  hottont 
of  the  hUt,  and  hudd  up  a  waJl  with  arched  vaults  in  order  to  sup- 
port that  part  of  the  huilding.  There  ia  nothing  in  the  subse- 
quent history  nor  in  the  modem  topography  of  Jerusalem,  -which 
in  the  least  degree  corresponds  to  this  description,  except  the  pre- 
sent mosk  el-Aksa  at  the  southern  extremity  of  the  enclosure  of 
the  Haram.  This  stands  adjacent  to  the  southern  wall,  where, 
as  we  have  seen,  the  latter  is  in  itself  about  60  feet  high,  or  100 
feet  above  the  foundation  of  the  parallel  city  wall ;  indicating  here 
a  steep  declivity  towards  the  south,'  The  present  structure  is 
about  280  feet  in  length  from  north  to  south  by  190  feet  broad,^ 
This  mosk  is  universally  regarded  by  oriental  Christians,  and  also 
by  the  Frank  Catholics,  as  an  ancient  Christian  church,  once  de- 
dicated to  the  Vii^in  ;  and  the  latter  now  ^ve  it  the  name  of  the 
church  of  the  Presentation,^  The  earlier  travellers  speak  of  it  also 
as  a  church ;  and  of  late  years  Eichardson,  and  also  Bonomi  and 
Catherwood,  all  of  whom  entered  and  examined  it,  describe  it  in 
the  same  maimer.*  Mr  Bonomi,  whose  judgment  as  an  artist 
cannot  well  be  drawn  in  question,  remarks  expressly,  that  "  the 
structure  is  similar  in  appearance  .to  those  raised  in  the  early  ages 
of  Christianity,'^  If  now  we  may  suppose,  that  tho  enclosure  of 
Adrian's  temple  did  not  include  the  whole  of  tho  southern  part  of 
the  ancient  temple  area  ;  perliaps  because  the  southern  wall  of 
the  latter,  having  been  thrown  down  by  the  Romans,  had  never 
again  been  built  up ;"  then  the  site  and  architecture  and  other 
circumstances  of  this  mosk  or  ancient  church,  correspond  very 
nearly  to  the  above  description  of  the  church  erected  by  Jos- 
tinian.  Indeed,  there  is  no  other  site  nor  edifice  which  at  all 
accords  with  this  description  ;  nor  any  other  description  or  his- 
torical notice  which  applies  to  this  edifice.' 

A  century  later,  in  A.  D,  636,  the  followers  of  Mnhammed, 

'  See  above,  p.  283 .  of  el-Aksa  has  enlarely  ths  appeariiiico  of 

°  According  to  tlie  mSBanrements  ani  an  ancient  Basilica.     Tlie  same  has  sinoa 

manDSCript  plan  of  Mr  Catherwood.  been  confirmed  to  me  hy  Mr  Catherwood; 

'  I  have  not  been  able  to  trace  this  name  who  lias  plans  and  measnrements  of  tbe 

furtbar  back  than  to  Qnareamius,  Vol.  II.  whole  edifice  of  el-Akaa,  as  well  aa  of  the 

p.  77  sq.    It  is  likewise  aomerimea  called  adjacent  buiUings, 

the  church  of  the  Purification;  which  '  See  above,  p.  396,  Such  an  hypo- 
name  Quaresmios  rgeota,  theas  ma?  pecluips  have  further  a  slight 

*  Breydenbach  and  F.  Fabri  in  A.  D.  support    ia    the    fact,    that    the    Golden 

1483;  Eeiaebuchdea  hell.  Landes.pp,  111,  gate,  which    would  naturally  have  been 

361.    Baumgarteu  in  A.  D,  X-507,  p.  8G.  placed  opposite  to  the  middle  of  Adrian's 

Kichardson's  Travels,  IL  p,  80*.     Lend,  encioanra,  ia  actoallj;  situated  s """ 


Vi^t  to  Alexandria,  Jerusalem,  etc  Lond. 
1885.  Vol.  U,  p.  280. 

'  Mr  Bonomi  in  a  subsequent  personal 
interview  remarked  to  me,  that  the  interior 


t  nortii  of  the  middle  of  the  prei 
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under  Omar,  took  possession  of  the  Holy  City  ;  and  the  Khalrf 
determined  to  erect  a  mosk  upon  the  site  of  the  ancient  Jewish 
temple.  Inquiring  of  the  patriarch  Soplironius  and  others  after 
the  spot,  he  was  led  after  some  evasion  to  a  large  church,  to  the 
area  of  ■which  there  was  an  ascent  by  a  flight  of  steps.  Near 
this,  according  to  William  of  Tyre,  he  was  shown  some  vestiges 
of  ancient  works  ;  or  according  to  Arabian  writers,  he  here  found 
or  was  led  to  the  celehrated  rock  es-SOkhrah,  then  covered  over 
with  filth  in  scorn  of  the  Jews.'  This  rock  he  himself  aided  to 
cleanse  ;  and  erected  over  it  a  most,  which  is  usually  regarded 
as  that  at  present  existii^.*  But  the  Arabian  historians  relate, 
that  the  Khalif  Ahd  el-Melek  caused  this  mosk  to  be  rebuilt,  he 
himself  prescribing  the  form ;  and  that  it  was  commenced  in  A. 
H,  66  (A.  D.  686)  and  completed  in  seven  years,'  This  was  the 
present  splendid  edifice,  Knbbet  es-SQkhrah,  '  Dome  of  the 
Sock.'  The  church  above  mentioned  was  probably  that  which 
we  have  attributed  to  Justinian,  the  present  mosk  el-Atsa.  To 
this,  which  must  early  have  been  converted  into  a  mosk,  the 
successors  of  Omar  would  seem  also  to  have  made  additions  ;  a 
nave  or  vault  upon  the  eastern  part  is  even  said  to  have  been 
erected  by  Omar  himself,  and  still  bears  the  name  of  the  mosk 
of  Omar.  In  another  part  of  this  mosk  he  is  said  also  to  have 
prayed,  and  his  altar  is  stOl  shown.'  The  exterior  walls  of  the 
great  area  appear  at  the  same  time  to  have  been  built  up  and 
strengthened  ;  the  place  beautified  ;  the  buildings  richly  deco- 
rated with  gold  and  silver ;  and  the  whole  furnished  with  cisterns 
and  reservoirs  of  water. 

Such  at  least  the  crusaders  found  the  spot,  when  in  the  year 
.  1099,  they  captured  Jerusalem  by  storm.  A  multitude  of  the 
Muslim  iijiabitants  took  refuge  in  the  sacred  enclosure,  as  a  place 
of  strength.  But  their  hope  was  vain  ;  for  Tancred  and  his  follow- 
ers broke  in  upon  them,  and  committed  here  the  most  horrible 
excesses.  Many  who  had  fled  to  the  roof  of  the  mosk,  were  shot 
down  with  arrows  ;  others  rushed  for  safety  into  the  cisterns,  and 

'  Theophanes  Chronogc.p.  281.  ed.  Pa-  ing  the  mosk,  is  said  to  have  been,  to  piB- 

tia.  Eatyohii  Annalas,  Oxon,  1668,  Tom.  vant  tha  neceasity  of  pilgrimages  to  Mecca ; 

n.  p.  28i  sq.  mil.  Ty,  1.  2.  Hist  of  Jams.  Fimdgr.  des  Orients,  ibid.  p.  162.  Eutychii 

by  Mejr  ed-Din,  Fnndgniben  das  Oriaats,  Annalea,  II.  p.  364.— Yet  some  of  the  his- 

T.  p.  isi. — It  mnst  be  bome  in  inizid,  that  toriaits  of  the  CFtisades  refer  the  building 

of  all  the  writers  who  profess  to  give  an  of  tbis  same  most  or  temple  to  CIiristionB  ] 

aaconnt  of  these  events,  whether  Franks  So  Albertus  Aqnensls  6.  24,  in  Gesta  Dei 

or  Orientals,  the  earliest  lived  nearly  or  p.  281 ;  Jao.  da  Vitriaoo,  o.  62. 

quita  two  eentaries  afterwards.  '  Fundgr,  des   Orients  11.  p.  Si,     All 

'  Will.  Tyr.   1.  2.     ib.   8    8    Ahnllad.  Bey's  Travels  II  p.  217.     Comp.  Kohard- 

^a,  ed.  KoMer,  p.  87.  Comp.  Wilken's  son's  Travels  II.  pp  SOt,  806.    la  the  cir- 

Geech,  der  Kranaziige  I.  p.  31  sq,  eumstanee  of  Omaj's  praying  in  tbis  place 

'  Abulfed  ibid.  p.  87.     Hist  of  Jecu-  dminghis  visit  to  Jerusalem,  lies  a  further 

Bdlera  in  Fundgr.  dcs  Orlenls  "V.  pp.  158,  proof  that  the  building  itself  is  of  a  mote 

162.    TheobjootofAbdel-Molek,inbuild-  anoiout  data ;  Fnndgr.  das  Or.  1.  c 
i.  440,  441 
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there  perished  by  drowning  or  the  aword,'  More  than  ten  thou- 
sand Mushms,  according  to  the  admisBioii  of  Christian  writers, 
were  massacred  within  the  3a«red  precincts  ;  neither  eex  nor  age 
wfw  spared ;  and  the  whole  area  was  covered  ankle  deep  with 
blood.*  Arabian  writers  give  the  niunher  of  those  here  slain  at 
seventy  thousand.' 

So  soon  as  order  was  restored,  the  city  cleared  of  the  dead, 
and  a  regular  government  estabhshed  by  the  election  of  Godfrey 
as  king ;  one  of  the  first  cares  of  the  sovere^n  w£^  to  dedicate 
anew  to  Jehovah  the  sacred  place,  where  of  old  His  presence  had 
been  wont  to  dwell.  A  regular  chapter  of  canons  was  established 
in  the  great  moelc,  now  converted  into  a  temple  of  the  Lord  ;  as 
well  as  in  the  church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre.  These  were  en- 
dowed with  all  the  immunities  and  privileges  which  belonged  to 
the  cathedrals  of  the  west  ;  and  dwellings  were  assigned  to  them 
aromid  the  building.'  The  Christians  erected  a  choir  and  altar 
within  the  edifice,  over  the  sacred  rock  ;  which  itself  was  covered 
over  with  marble.'  The  historians  of  the  crusades  all  speak  of 
the  great  mosk  es-Sukhrah,  as  the  Templum  Domini;  they  de- 
scribe its  form  and  the  rock  within  it ;  and  know  it  by  no  other 
name,'  To  the  other  large  edifice  on  the  southern  side  of  the 
enclosnre,  they  give  indiscriminately  the  name  of  Palatium,  Por- 
ticos, aeu  Templum  Salomoms,  the  palace,  portico,  or  temple  of 
Solomon  ;'  and  these  names  it  appears  to  have  retained  among 
the  Franks  down  to  the  sixteenth  century.^  A  portion  of  this 
edifice  was  assigned  by  king  Baldwin  II,  in  A.  D.  1119,  to  a 
new  order  of  knights  ;  who  from  this  cireumstanco  took  the  name 
of  the  knights  Templars.'  The  accounts  we  have  of  thie  struc- 
ture are  not  very  distinct.  The  king  himself  would  seem  to  have 
dwelt  in  it ;,  whence  perhaps  the  appellation  ^a^ace;  anditvery 
probably  had  many  side  buildings,  and  was  perhaps  more  exten- 

■  Fulcher.  Catnof .  in  Gesta  Dei,  p.  398.  6.  20,  22 ;  in  Gesta  Doi,  p.  380.    'WJII. 

Albert.  Aq.  6.  30  sq.  ibid.  p.  SSO.    Will.  Tjr.  13.  7.    Fortima  Salomonia,  Edm. 

_  Tjr.  8.  20.  &fi  Ag.  in  Geata  Dei,  p.  179.     Templum, 

'  Will  Tyr,  8.  30.  Fulcher,  Caraot  ibid.  WiU.  Tjr.  8.  3.   Jac.  de  ViW.  o.  62.  This 

p.  898.    Eaimund  de  Aj^ea  frankly  aaye !  latter  writer  says,  it  waa  perhaps  caJled 

"  Tantom  Iioe  disisse  snfiioiat,  qnod  in  Tanplum  Saloanmis  to  distJngniBh  it  from 

templo  et  porticn  Salomonis  eqnitabator  in  tlie  otiier,  or  Templnm  Domini. 

Eangnine   usque   sd  genua   et  usque   ad  '  Broeardus   calls   it  Palaiiiim  RfgU, 

fi'eiios  eqnomtti ;  "  GesCaDei,  p.  1T9.  o.  S ;  Mermna  Sonatas  TmtphimSalomoTiU, 

'  So  Abulfeda  Annal,  Muslem.  A.  H.  Secret  fideL  Cmo.  3.  14.  9.     Brflydenbaoh 

492.     Camp.  Wilken  Comment,  de  Bellor.  and  Fabii  spealc  of  it  in  A.  D.  1483  es 

Cruo.  ex.  Abulf.  Histcria,  pp.  SI,  33.  Porlietis  Salomtmii,  Keiasb.  des  b.  Landes, 

'  Will  Tyr  9  9  pp.  Ill,  251.    So  too  Lud.  de  Sucbem  in 

'  Win  Tyt   8   8.    Eamand  ExtT.  dea  the  14th  oentuiy,  and  Baumgarten  A.  D. 

Historiaas  Aiabes,  1829,  p  31T.   .  1607,  p.  86. 

'  Will  Tyr   8   2     lb    12.  T.  Jac.  de  "  WiU.  Tyr.  12.  7.  Jao.  de  Vilr.  c  66. 

Vitriae.  c   63  Comp,  Benjamin  of  Tndala,  I.  p.-  69,  ed. 

'  So  Pa/aiium  Salcmouis,  Albert.  Aq.  Asbec. 

1,2  i.  441-443 
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sive  than  the  present  moek  el-Alrsa.'  The  Templars  huilt  a 
wall  before  the  Mihr&b  or  niche  of  prayer  ;  and  used  this  part 
of  the  building  as  a  granary.' 

In  A.  D,  1187,  the  celebrated  Egyptian  Svdtan  Salah  ed-Din 
(Saladin)  became  master  of  Jerusalem  ;  and  the  order  of  things 
■was  again  reversed.  The  sacred  preoinets  of  the  temple  fell  back 
once  more  to  the  uses  of  Islam  ;  the  golden  cross  upon  the  lofty 
dome  was  cast  down  and  draped  along  the  groimd,  and  the  cres- 
cent elevated  in  its  place ;  the  erections  and  ornaments  of  the 
Christians  were  all  removed  ;  and  the  edifices  purified  thror^hout 
with  rose  water  brought  for  the  occasion  fi:om  Dacoascus.  The 
voice  of  the  Mu'edh-dhin  was  again  heard  proclaiming  the  hour 
of  prayer ;  and  Saladin  himself  was  present  in  a  solemn  assembly, 
and  performed  his  devotions  in  both  the  mosks  es-Sflkhrah  and 
el-Aksa.'  I"rom  that  time  onward  to  the  present  day,  the  pre- 
cincts of  the  ancient  temple,  with  one  slight  exception,  have  re- 
niained  in  the  hands  of  the  Muslims ;  and  seem  to  have  expe- 
rienced no  important  changes,  except  such  as  are  incidental  to  the 
lapse  of  time. 

The  rock  es-Sflkhrah  beneath  the  great  dome,  with  the  excava- 
ted chamber  under  it,  is  one  of  the  most  venerated  spots  of  Mus- 
lim tradition  and  devotion.  Even  the  Christians  of  the  middle 
ages  regarded  ifc  as  the  stone  on  which  Jacob  slept  when  1 
the  vision  of  angels  ;  and  also  as  the  spot  where  the  (  '  ,  „ 
angel  stood,  when  about  to  smite  Jerusalem  for  the  sin  of  David.* 
Some  reganied  it  likewise  as  having  existed  anciently  under  the 
most  holy  place  of  the  Jewish  temple ;  and  as  still  containing  in 
itself  the  ark  and  other  sacred  things.^  The  followers  of  Mu- 
bammed  have  loaded  this  rock  with  legends  respecting  their  pro- 
phet ;  until  it  has  become  in  their  eyes  second  alone  to  the  sacred 
Ka'beh  of  Mecca.  Their  writings  are  full  of  the  praises  of  the 
Sflkhrah  and  of  Jerusalem,  Even  the  false  prophet  himself  is 
reported  to  have  said  :  "  The  first  of  places  is  Jerusalem,  and  the 
first  of  rocks  is  the  Sukhrah ;"  and  again :  "  The  rock  es-Sukhrah 
at  Jerusalem  is  one  of  the  rocks  of  Paradise."*  The  mosk  el-Aksa  is 
perhaps  even  more  respected.  Indeed  the  two  are  regarded  as  form- 
'  Jao.  de  Vitriaoo  describes  it  aa  being  stone  mentioned  by  the  Itiner.  Micros,  in 
"immcneffi  quHO^tntia  at  smplitudinis."  c  A.  D.  333,  near  the  two  etatues  of  Adrian! 
62.  ^'EeI  non  longe  de  statnia  lapis  perCusas^ 

'  Reinand  Extr.  des  Historiens  Arabes,     ad  quern  vemimt  Jndssi  singulis  annis,  et 
1829,  p.  215.  unguent  ema,  et  lamsntant  eb  cum  geniitu, 

'  WillEeu  Qesch.  der  Kreuzz.  III.  ii.  p.     at  vestimentasnaEcindunt,  et  sic  r«cednnt." 

Sll  aq.      Reinand  Extr.  des  Histonons        °  Hist,  of  Jemaalem  by  Mejr  ed-Din, 

Arabes,  1839,  p.  214  s).  Fundgr.  des  Orient,  n.  p.  384.    See  also 

*  Gen.  28,  11  sq.   2  Sam.  24, 16.   Pho-    the  aooountof  two  Arabic  Mas.  of  similar 

cas  de  Locis  Sanct.  14,     WiU.  Tyr.  8.  3,     import,  in  iho  Rojsl   Library  at  Paris; 

fin.  Notices  etEsi™tsdesMBS.  ©tc,Tom,IIL 

»  Albert.  Aq.  6.  24,  p.  281.     Fnleier.     pp,  605,  610, 

Cam.  c.  18.  p.  397.— This  is  probably  tlie 
i.  443,  444 
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ing  together  one  great  temple ;  which,  with  their  precincts,  is 
now  commonly  called  el-Haram  esh-Sherif ;  hut  which  in  earlier 
Arahian  writers  bears  the  general  name  of  Mesjid  el-Aksa,  '  the 
remotest '  of  the  holy  places,  in  distinction  fi'om  Mecca  and  Me- 
dina.' This  grand  temple  or  moak  they  regarded  as  the  largest 
in  the  world,  except  that  at  Cordova  in  Spain.' 

The  walls  around,  and  even  the  ground  itself,  bear  evidence 
of  being  in  part  composed  of  the  materials  of  former  structures. 
Fragments  of  marble  columns  and  masses  of  rubbish  ai-e  visible 
in  places  where  the  ground  is  turned  tip  or  the  sward  broken ;' 
and  the  famous  seat  of  Muhammed,  where  he  is  to  sit  and  judge 
the  ■world,  is  nothing  more  than  the  broken  shaft  of  a  column, 
built  in  horizontally  across  the  upper  part  of  the  eastern  wall, 
instead  of  a  square  stone.  Being  longer  than  tlie  thiclniess  of  the 
wall,  it  projects  somewhat  externally  and  overhangs  the  valley  of 
Jehoshaphat;  thus  affording  an  occasion  for  the  legend.'  Other 
^milar  fragments  are  seen  in  various  parts  of  the  wall. 

We  heard  much  of  the  large  reservoirs  or  cisterns  which  are 
said  to  exist  under  the  surface  of  the  Haram ;  and  which  have 
been  often  mentioned  by  travellers.'  The  Muslim  woraliip,  with 
its  many  ablutions,  requires  an  abundant  supply  of  water  in  or 
near  the  mosks  ;  and  the  construction  of  cisterns  was  here  almost 
&  matjsr  of  course.  The  ancient  snbterranean  vaults  in  this  quar- 
ter, appear  to  have  been  in  part  used  for  this  purpose.  These 
cisterns  are  filled,  as  in  the  private  houses  of  the  city,  partly  by 
rain  water  from  the  roofs  of  the  buildings  ;  and  partly  also  by 
the  aqueduct  which  brings  water  from  Solomon's  pools.  At  the 
time  of  our  visit,  this  was  dry.  Between  the  mosks  es-Sflkhrah 
and  el-Aksa  there  is  a  marble  basin  or  fountain,  bordered  with  olive, 
orange,  and  cypress  trees  ;  apparently  connected  with  the  tank 
or  cistern  described  here  in  the  times  of  the  crusaders,  which  had 
a  basin  and  a  dome  supported  by  columns,  and  furnished  water 

^  Tie  J&mia  el-A3tBa  is  f he  mosk  idone  p   214  bi}     RifhacdEon's  Travels,  II.  p. 

the  Mesjid  el-Aksa  is  the  niosk  witli  all  236  Bq      Bonomi  in  Hogg's  Viat  to  jUes- 

tlie  socred  enoloaure  and  precincts,  inrlnJ  andtia,  JeruaaiiTn  etc.  II.  p.  S73  aq. 
Ing  tlie  SCiklirah.  Thns  the  words  Me^jd  '  LjcliardBon  s  TravBls,  II.  p.  313. 
ftndj'dmi'a  differ  in  Qsagssoiiiewliat  like  the        '  Bonomi  in  Hogg's  Visit  to  Aleian- 

Greek  Upiy  and  Wi.    See  Hiat.  ol  Jerua  fiadiia,  pp  283,  388 
In  Fnndgr.  dea  Or.  II.  p.  93.    Comp  Ibn        '  Niehulir  Rei-ebeBohr.  Bd.  HI.  Anh.  p. 

d-Waidi,  JQ  Abnlf.  Syria,  ed.  Kehler  p  lil      All  Be/B  TmTBls,  II.  p.  32a— So 

180.  TacitnE    de^^ribsa  the  ancisnt  temple  as 

'  Ibn  ei-Wardi,  L  c.  Edfia,  p.  343,  ed  liawng  withm  its  enoloBnra  "  pieciniB  oia- 

Janliert^ — The  most  complete  oricntnl  ac-  ten  £Equ«  scr^  andis  imbribua ; "  Hist;  5. 

cmmt  of  the  Haram  is  in  the  Histrrj  of  12      Comp  AristKUB  in  Appendix  to  Hav- 

Jemsalem   by  Mejr  ed-Din,    alreiily   ao  ersoamps  Joeepliua,  Tol.  D.  p.   113.     So 

(rflon  quoted,  Fnndgr.  des  Or.  H.  pp  81  too  the  Itm    Hteroi,   A.  D.  333,  speaka 

118,   876,  V,  p,  157.     Leas  impoitant  is  ttrns  of  the  aita  of  the  temple  :  "  Sunt  ibi 

the  History  of  tbe  Temple  by  Jold  ed  exceptnna   maj,iia   aqua  subtarranece   et 

Din,  translated  by  Reynolds,  Lond    IB^B  piso  nai  man   o  opeic  iedilicatie," 
See  also  All  Bej-s  Travels,  Vol.  U  >,  IG 

Vol.  I,— 26  i.  444-446 
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for  tlie  'besieged  and  their  cattle.'  In  the  lower  part  of  the  city, 
around  the  enclosnre  of  the  moek,  are  several  puhlic  fonntaine  of 
Muslim  construction,  which  appear  once  to  have  heen  fed  from 
the  cisterns  of  the  Haram ;  but  they  have  long  ceased  to  flow. 

The  spacious  crypts  or  vaults,  which  are  known  to  exist  he- 
neath  the  mosk  el-Aksa  and  the  southern  part  of  the  enclosure, 
are  a  matter  of  intense  iuteiest ;  and  we  may  hope  that  the  time 
is  not  far  distant,  when  they  will  become  more  accesBihle  to  a 
complete  examination.  They  are  mentioned  by  traveHers,  who 
heard  of  them  as  eaily  as  the  fifteenth  century.^  An  Arabian 
writer  of  about  the  same  age  speaks  of  a  structure  beneath  the 
mosk,  which  was  called  the  "  ancient  temple,"  and  was  referred 
to  Solomon  on  account  of  its  massive  architecture.'  In  A.  D. 
1697,  MaundreU  appears  to  have  Been  these  vaults,  and  describes 
them  as  extending  one  hundred  feet  or  more  under  Mount  Moriah 
on  the  south  side,  and  consisting  of  colimms  of  a  single  stone, 
each  four  feet  in  diameter,  and  arched  over  with  very  large  stones. 
How  he  can  have  seen  these  from  the  outside,  from  any  point 
within  the  city  wall,  is  to  me  inexplicable  ;  unless  there  may  have 
been  at  the  time  a  breach  in  the  wall.  At  present  there  is  no 
trace  of  any  door  or  entrance  on  this  part.  A  few  small  holes  or 
windows  high  up,  are  all  the  openings  now  visible.'  So  far  as 
I  know,  the  only  Frank  travellers  who  have  been  permitted  to 
descend  into  the  vault-s  from  within,  are  Eichardaon  in  1818,  and 
Messra  Bonomi,  Catherwood  and  Arundale  in  1833.^  The  usual 
entrance  from  above  is  at  the  southeast  comer  of  the  enclosure,  where 
a  flight  of  steps  leads  down  to  "  a  square  subterraneous  chamber, 
in  the  middle  of  which,  laid  on  the  floor,  is  a  sculptured  niche"  in 
the  form  of  a  sarcophagus,  with  a  canopy  above.  This  is  called 
the  cradle  of  Jesus.  "From  this  chamber,"  Mr  Bonomi  says, 
1  a  staircase  to  a  spacious  crypt,  or  series  of  vaulte, 
leath  a  considerable  portion  of  the  enclosure. — 
These  noble  substructions  consist  entirely  of  Eoman  arches  of 
large  dimensions  and  admirable  workmanship,  probably  of  the 
age  of  Herod."'     Hichardson  remarks,  that  the  stones  of  which 

'  Albert.  Aq.  0.  23,  in  GestB  Dai,  p.  380,  Brnyn  (la  Bum)  appears  to  Epaalc  of  the 

'  Brejdenbacli,  A.  D.  1483,  relates  fliat  same  vaults  a  few  years  before.    Ha  calls 

Ihey  oonld  oontMn  600  horses ;  EeSssb.  p,  them  the  Temple  of  the  Presentation  ; 

111.    Fabri  in  the  same  year  Bays,  they  they  .were  under  a  mosk  and  could  be  seeu 

were  held  to  Imve  been  tJie  stables  of  Solo-  oiily  -with  lights ;  Voj-aga,   etc.  p.  262. 

mon  ,  and  he  entered  tham  through  a  hole  Morison  also  entared  ttie  vaults  from  he- 

in  th*  cutar  wall ;  ibid.  p.  279.     Baum-  low ;  p.  879. 

gavten  m  A  U.  1607  heard  of  tbem  as         '  Richardson's  Travels,  11.  p.  308  sq. 

epacions  and  magnificent,  and  capable  of  Bonomi  in  Hogg's  Visit  to  Alexandria,  etc 

receiving  many  thousand  men ;  Peregri-  II.  p,  281  sq.     AU  Bey  also  heard  of  the 

natio,  p  86  vaults,  hut  did  not  viat  them  ;  Travels  H, 

'  Hvotocy  of  Jerosalem,  etc.   Fnndgr.  p,  237. 
das  Or.  II.  p.  96.  'Bonomi,  L  o   II.   pp.   281,   283.    I 

'  MoundreH'a  Journcj,  etc,,  Apr,  5,     Dc  have  since  had  tho  pleasure  of  receiving 
i.  41G.  447 
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tlie  EC[uare  columns  are  composed,  are  five  feet  long  and  are  bevel- 
led at  the  ends  and  corners  ;  they  are  disintegrated,  and  have  a 
much  older  appearance  than  the  arches  which  they  support.^ 

From  information  and  plans  Mndly  communicated  to  me  by 
Mr  Catherwood,  who  with  his  companions  examined  and  mea- 
sured these  subterranean  structures  without  hindrance  in  1833,  it 
appears  that  these  vaults,  so  iar  as  they  are  now  accessible  to 
strangers,  were  originally  formed  by  some  fifteen  rows  of  square 
pillars  measuring  about  five  feet  on  a  side,  built  of  large  bevelled 
stones,  and  estending  from  the  southern  wall  northwards  to  an 


untnown  extent  The  intervals  between  the  rows  are  TisuaUy,^ 
thdugh  not  entuLly,  regular  ;  and  the  pillars  of  some  of  the  ran- 
gL'i  are  ol  a  somtwhat  laiger  size.  In  each  row  the  pillars  are 
connected  together  by  semicircular  arches  ;  and  then  the  vault, 
resting  upon  every  two  rows,  is  formed  by  a  lower  arch,  consisting 
of  a  smaller  segment  of  a  circle.  The  circumstance  mentioned 
by  Richardson,  that  the  pillars  have  a  much  older  appearance 
than  the  arches  which  they  support,  was  not  noticed  by  the 
three  artists.     From  the  entrance  at  the  southeast  corner  of  the 

ivols,  n.  pp.  309,  sio. 

i.  447.  448 
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Harani  for  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet  westward,  these 
ranges  of  vaults  extend  northwards  nearly  two  hundred  feet ; 
where  they  are  shut  up  by  a  wall  of  more  modem  date.  For 
about  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  further  west,  the  vaults  are 
closed  up  in  like  manner  at  leas  than  a  hundred  feet  from  the 
southern  wall ;  and  to  judge  from  the  wells  and  openings  above 

f  round,  it  would  seem  as  if  they  had  thus  been  walled  up,  in  or- 
er  that  the  northern  portion  of  them  might  he  converted  into 
cisterns.  Beyond  this  part,  towards  the  west,  they  again  extend 
still  further  north.  They  are  here  tenninated  on  the  west,  be- 
fore reaching  el-Absa,'  by  a  like  wall  filling  up  the  intervals  of 
one  of  the  rows  of  pillars.  How  much  further  they  originally 
extended  westward,  is  unknown ;  not  improbably  quite  to  the 
western  wall  of  the  enclosure,  where  are  now  said  to  be  immense 
cisterns.'  ' 

The  ground  in  these  vaults  rises  rapidly  towards  the  north ; 
the  southernmost  columns  with  the  double  arches  being  about 
thirty-five  feet  in  height ;  while  those  in  the  northern  parts  are 
little  more  than  ten  feet  high.  The  surface  of  the  ground  is 
everywhere  covered  with  small  heaps  of  stones ;  the  memorials  of 
innumerable  pilgrims  who  have  here  paid  their  devotions.  It  is 
a  singular  circumstance,  that  the  roots  of  the  large  olive  trees 
growing  upon  the  area  of  the  Haram  above,  have  in  many  places 
forced  their  way  down  through  the  arches,  and  still  descending 
have  again  taken  root  in  the  soil  at  the  bottom  of  the  vaults. — ■ 
The  accompanying  plan  of  these  vaults  is  from  the  skilful  pencil 
of  Mr  Catherwood ;  and  was  made  out  from  his  own  very  fuH 
and  exact  measurements.^ 

At  about  thirty  feet  in  front  of  elyAksa,  just  on  the  east  of 
its  principal  porch  or  door,  a  pass^e  leads  down  by  steps  through 
the  pavement  and  under  the  mosk,  and  continues  to  descend 
partly  by  steps  and  partly  without,  until  it  terminates  in  a  noble 
ancient  gateway  adjacent  to  the  southern  waU  of  the  enclosure. 
This  gateway  is  forty-two  feet  in  breadth  by  fifty  or  sixty  feet  in 
length  from  south  to  north.  It  is  described  by  Mr  Catherwood 
as  entirely  similar  in  its  character  and  aicMtecture  to  the  Grolden 
gateway  spoken  of  above,*  except  that  it  would  seem  to  be  of  a 

'  Tlie  distance  from  the  sontheast  cor-  wouM  sBem.  to  have  Leen  on  tlie  tiest  of 

nei  of  the  Haciini  to  the  eastern  wall  of  el-Alsa. 

el-Atsa,   ecoording  to  Mr  Catherwood's        '  This  langnage  refers  lo  the  cut  in  the 

plans,  is  about  475  feet;  while  from  tlie  former  edition,    The  present  cut  is  from 

same  oomer  to  the  western  side  of  the  Ferguson's  Essay  on  the  Ancient   Topo- 

vanlts  now  open  to  nsitors,  ie  only  about  graphy  of  Jernsalam,  Plate  "V. ;  for  which 

830  foct  it  was   likewise  fornishad  by  Mr  Catlier- 

'  The  Tanlts  desorihad  by  MaundreH  wood, 
i.  4-18-450 
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somewhat  earlier  date ;  tlie  same  groined  roof  and  martle  col- 
umns of  the  Corinthian  order,  indicating  a  Roman  origin  or  at 
least  a  Roman  style.  Like  that  too  it  is  a  double  gateway ;  and 
the  middle  row  of  columns  extends  up  tlirough  the  whole  pas- 
s^e.' 

There  can  he  little  question,  that  this  is  the  ancient  gate 
mentioned  by  Joeephus,  in  the  middle  of  the  southern  side  of  the 
temple  area."  It  may  have  been  erected,  or  at  least  decorated 
by  Herod ;  and  perhaps  rebuilt  by  Adrian  or  at  the  same  time 
with  the  church  under  Justinian.  At  present  the  floor  of  it  is 
about  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  above  the  ground  on  the  outside. 
Probably  an  external  flight  of  steps  originally  connected  it  with 
the  part  of  the  city  below.  The  present  southern  wall,  heiB 
wholly  modern,  entirely  covers  this  gateway  from  view ;  so  that 
a  person  by  merely  looking  at  the  outside,  would  have  no  sus- 
picion of  its  existence ;  although  to  one  already  accLuainted  with 
it,  certain  traces  in  the  wall  serve  to  mark  its  place.  This  is 
just  on  the  east  of  the  spot,  where  the  city  wall,  coming  up  from 
the  south,  meets  the  wall  of  the  Haram ;  it  is  consequently  very 
near  the  middle  of  the  southern  side  of  the  ancient  temple  area. 
At  present  neither  this  gateway,  nor  the  passage  leading  down 
to  it.  Lave  any  communication  with  the  vaults  above  described, — 
The  existence  of  th^  ancient  gateway  goes  to  confirm  indubitably 
the  view  already  taken,  that  the  present  southern  wall  of  the 
Haram  occupies  the  identical  site  of  the  same  wall  of  the  ancient 
temple  area.* 

The  crypts  too  are  doubtless  ancient ;  and  may  be  referred, 
partly  perhaps  to  the  vaulted  substractions  which  were  built  up, 
or  very  probably  only  repaired,  for  the  area  of  Justinian's  church;' 
and  partly  either  to  Herod,  or  with  greater  probability  to  a  still 
earlier  date.  Herod  indeed  appears  not  to  hav§  meddled  to  any 
great  extent  with  the  substructions  of  the  temple ;  except  per- 
haps so  far  as  to  construct  a  subterraneous  passage  to  it  from 
the  fortress  Antonia.^  In  doing  this  he  doubtless  made  use  in 
part  of  older  vaults  or  excavations ;  and  we  know  from  Josephus, 


'  See  the  description  of  the  Golden  gate-  measureraects  and  plans  of  tie  enter- 
way  above,  p.  288.  ranaan  and  Goldon  gatewajs  ;  as  well  as  of 
"  Joseph.  Ant.  15.  II.  5.  both  the  mosks  el-Aksa  and  el-Silkhrah, 
'  See  above,  p.  289.  The  roKiJcr,  I  am  and  of  the  Haram  in  generaL  Itisgreatly 
snm,  will  join  with  me  in  thanking  Mr  to  be  desired,  that  these  too  may  ba  ^ven 
Calhecwood  for  tiis  very  speoiSc  and  vain-  to  the  poblic — This  hope  Jiaa  never  been 
ablo  information  respecting  the  vaults  and  fnllilled,  and  probably  iwver  will  be.  The 
this  eablarranean  gateway.  The  very  ex-  lamented  CatherwooJ  perished  in  the  oa- 
istence  of  such  a  gate  now  becomes  known  tnstrophe  of  the  ill  ated  Arcdo,  in  185*. 
to  the  pnblio  for  the  first  time.  Besides  '  See  above,  p.  ^97. 
the  precediDg  plan  of  the  vanlts,  the  same  '  See  uboye,  p.  383.  Joseph.  Anfiq.  15. 
gentieman  haa  in  his  possession  similar  11.   7. 

TuL.  I.— 26*  '.  45CM132 
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that  eucli  existed  in  connection  with  the  temple.  This  Hetorian 
relates,'  that  near  the  close  of  the  siege  of  Jerusalem  hy  Titns, 
Simon,  one  of  the  Jewish  tyrants  in  the  upper  city,  withdrew 
with  a  company  of  friends  and  stonecutters,  furnished  with  toola 
and  provisions,  into  a  Bubterraneoua  cavern,  with  the  hope  of 
heing  able  through  connecting  p^sages  and  by  occasional  min- 
ing, to  make  their  escape  without  the  walls  of  the  city.  In  this 
purpose  however  they  were  frustrated ;  their  provisions  failed ; 
and  after  Titus  had  departed  fiom  the  city,  Simon,  arraying 
himself  in  white  and  purple,  emerged  from  the  ground  on  the 
spot  where  the  temple  had  stood,  in  the  vain  hope  of  terrifying 
the  guards  who  were  there  stationed,  and  thus  making  his  es- 
cape. He  was  however  seized,  and  reseiTed  for  the  triumph  of 
Titus. — This  aecount  implies  at  least,  that  there  had  been  sub- 
terranean vaults  or  passages  beneath  the  temple,  corresponding 
to  the  cavati  stih  terra  monies  of  Tacitus.' 

Of  the  living  fountain  deep  under  the  site  of  the  temple, 
mentioned  perhaps  by  Aristfeus  and  apparently  referred  to  by 
Tacitus,  I  shall  speak  in  another  place,  in  treating  of  the  waters 
of  Jerusalem. 

VI.    TOWEE    OF    HIPPI0TI8,   AND   OTHBE    T0WEB8. 

Having  thus  obtained,  in  the  substructions  of  the  former 
temple,  a  fixed  and  definite  point  in  the  ancient  topography  of 
Jerusalem  ;  and  having  found  in  the  same  a  specimen  and  stand- 
ard of  the  Jewish  mui-al  architecture  ;  we  afterwards  turned  our 
attention  to  other  like  remains,  in  the  hope  of  being  able  to  de- 
termine the  places  and  the  direction  of  some  of  the  ancient  towera 
and  walls,  which  stood  in  connection  with  those  of  the  temple. 

Eippicus.  The  most  important  spot  in  a  topographical 
respect  yet  to  be  ascertained,  was  the  exact  situation  of  the  an- 
cient tower  Hippicus  ;  which  Josephus,  as  we  have  seen,  assumed 
as  the  starting  point  in  his  description  of  all  the  city  walls  ;  and 
which  was  to  be  sought  for  at  the  northwest  comer  of  the  upper 
city  or  Mount  Zion.*  Of  this  tower  the  historian  has  left  us  a  tole- 
rably minute  description.'  It  was  built  by  the  first  Herod,  and 
named  after  a  friend  of  his  who  had  fallen  in  battle.  The  form 
was  a  quadrangle,  twenty-five  cubits  on  each  side  ;  and  built  up 
entirely  solid  to  the  height  of  thirty  cubits.     Above  this  solid 

'  Joseph.  B.  S.  T.  c  2.  proof,  entitled !   Von  den  Gewiilbem  imler 

'  So  .los.  B.  J.  B,  8.  1,  lis  Tofti  Imovi-  dem  Berge  Zion  imd  dea  TempeU,  in  his 

funis.     Tacit  Hist.  C,   13,    "Templmn  in  Zerstrente  H,  Schriften,  p.  427  sq.     Mun- 

modum  anas, — tons  pejsiiiiis  aqna,  oavoti  tor  Antiquarische  AbliandlungEn,  p.  87  eq. 

sob  terra  montea,  et  pstinB  oistemfflqnH         '  See  above,  pp.  279,  280.     Josepb.  B. 

Bervandia  irobiibas."     See  general!;  on  ttiis  J.  6.  i.  2. 

Eobject  an  esso,;^  at  J,  D.  Michtutiis,  which        *  Ibid.  5.  4  3,  i. 

eshibits  muoh  more  of  liypotliesis  than  of 

i.  453.  453 
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part  was  a  cistern  twenty  cubits  high  ;  and  then,  for  twenty-five 
ciihits  more,  were  chamhcrs  of  various  binds  ;  with  a  breastwork 
of  two  cubits  and  battlements  of  three  cubits  upon  the  top.  The 
altitude  of  the  whole  tower,  accordingly,  was  eighty  cubits.  The 
stones  of  which  it  was  built,  were  verj'  large,  twenty  cubits  long 
by  ten  broad  and  ^ve  high ;  and  (probably  on  the  upper  part) 
were  of  white  marble. — It  must  here  be  borne  in  mind,  that  Jo- 
sephus  (as  above  mentioned)  probably  had  no  such  specific  mea- 
surements ;  he  was  writing,  after  the  lapse  of  years,  at  Rome  ; 
and  the  numbers  here  given  must  therefore  be  regarded  only  in 
the  light  of  conjectural  estimates,'  On  the  other  hand,  the  soli- 
dity of  the  lower  part  of  the  tower  is  a  circumstance  so  remark- 
able, and  was  probably  of  such  publicity,  that  it  cannot  weU  be 
referred  to  the  imagination  of  the  historian. 

On  the  same  northwestern  part  of  2ion,  a  little  south  of  the 
Yafa  gate,  lies  at  present  the  fortress  or  citadel  of  the  modem 
Jerus^em,  It  is  an  irregular  assemblage  of  aijuare  towers,  sur- 
rounded on  the  inner  side  towards  the  city  by  a  low  wall ;  and 
having  on  the  outer  or  west  side  a  deep  fosse.  The  towers  which 
rise  from  the  brink  of  the  fosse,  are  protected  on  that  side  by  a 
solid  sloping  bulwark  or  buttress,  which  rises  from  the  bottom  of 
the  trench  at  an  angle  of  about  45"  This  part  bears  evident 
marks  of  antiquity  ;  and  this  species  of  sloping  bulwark,  of  which 
we  saw  several  other  specimens  in  Palestine,  I  am  disposed  to 
ascribe  to  the  times  of  the  Romans.  In  respect  to  the  present 
instance,  Adrian,  in  rebuilding  and  fortifying  the  city,  would  very 
naturally  build  up  again  a  citadel  upon  the  commanding  site  of 
the  former  one  ;  and  to  his  age  I  am  inclined  to  refer  these  mas- 
sive outworks. — At  the  capture  of  Jerusalem  by  the  crusaders  in 
A.  D.  1099,  this  fortress  was  the  strongest  part  of  the  city,  and 
the  last  to  be  surrendered.'  The  historians  of  those  times  speak 
of  it  under  the  name  of  the  tower  or  citadel  of  David  ;  and  de- 
scribe it  as  built  of  lai^e  hewn  stones  and  of  immense  strength.' 
When  the  walls  of  the  city  were  thrown  down  A.  D.  1219  by  the 
Muslims,  this  fortress  was  spared  ;'  and  continued  to  bear  among 
Franks  only  the  name  of  the  tower  of  David  down  to  the  six- 
teenth century.^  It  then  apparently  began  also  to  be  called  the 
castle  of  the  Pisans  ;  in  conseijuence,  it  is  said,  of  having  for- 
merly been  rebuilt  or  repaired  by  citizens  of  the  Pisan  rcpubhc' 

'  Sea  atove,  p.  377,  fid   Crao.   3.   7.   3.     F.  Fabri  in  1483 ; 

'  Wm,  Tyr.  8.  24.  lleissb.  p.  245. 

'  Wilt  Tjr.  8.  S.    ib.  9.  3.     Jbo,  de  Vit  °  Fisammt  Casfellvm,  PUanorwa  Gas- 

C  60,   "ex  lapidiboa  quadria  oteiDBnto  et  trum,  Adnoboinius,  p,  156.     Cotovicus  in 

plmnbo  fUsili  qnasi  indisBOlnhiliter  oompa-  1698,  Itiii.  p.  379. — The  oae  of  this  aarae 

^Hfttis  cousttiietam."  appears  to  have  grown  up  in  the  sixteenth 

'  Wilkeii  Gescb.  der  Kremi.  VI.  p.  288.  century.     I  find  it  first  in  the  Itinerary  of 

'  So  Marin.   Sanut,  A.  U.   1321,   Seor.  B.  Saligndo,  who  travelled  in  A.  D.  1633, 
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Within  this  fortress,  as  the  trayeller  enters  the  city  hy  the 
Y6.fa  gate,  the  northeastern  tower  attracts  his  notice  ;  and,  even 
to  the  unpractised  eye,  bears  strong  marJrs  of  antiquity.  The 
upper  part  is  apparently  modem,  and  does  not  differ  from  the 
other  towers  and  walla  around  ;  but  the  lower  part  is  built  of 
lai^er  stones,  bevelled  at  the  edges  ;  and  apparently  still  occu- 
pying their  original  places.  Among  the  Franks  this  is  now  known 
as  the  tower  of  David ;  while  they  sometimes  give  also  to  the 
■whole  fortress  the  name  of  the  castle  of  David. 

Judging  from  the  external  appearance  of  this  tower,  and  its 
situation  in  respect  to  Zion  and  the  ancient  temple,  it  early  oc- 
curred to  us,  that  the  antique  lower  part  of  it  was  very  probably 
a  remnant  of  the  tower  of  Hippicus  erected  by  Herod  ;  which, 
as  Josephus  informs  us,  was  left  standing  by  Titus,  when  he  de- 
stroyed the  city.'  This  impression  was  strengthened  as  we  daily 
passed  and  repassed  the  fortress,  and  became  more  at  home  in 
the  topography  of  the  city ;  and  especially  was  this  the  case, 
after  we  had  discovered  the  remains  of  the  ancient  bridge  con- 
Dected  with  the  temple.  We  now  repaired  to  the  citadel,  as 
already  related  ;^  and,  from  a  careful  inspection  and  measure- 
ments, found  our  former  impressions  confirmed. 

This  tower  has  heea  built  up  at  the  top  lite  the  other  towers, 
in  later  times  ;  and  is  of  about  the  same  altitude  as  the  rest.  It 
is  quadrangular,  though  not  a  square  ;  the  eastern  side  measuring 
56  feet  4  inches  ;  and  the  southern  side,  70  feet  3  inches,  Tho 
bearings  of  the  sides,  taken  from  the  southeast  comer,  are  N,  11" 
W.  and  W.  11°  S.  The  height  of  the  antique  portion  is  40  feet,  but 
there  is  much  rubbish  in  the  fosse  at  the  bottom ;  and  an  allow- 
ance must  be  made  of  several  feet  more  on  this  account.  The 
large  stones  of  which  this  part  is  built,  have  evidently  never  been 
disturbed ;  they  have  neither  been  thrown  down  nor  relaid ; 
and  the  general  impression  which  they  make  upon  the  beholder, 
is  precisely  like  that  of  the  remains  of  the  ancient  walls  around  the 
temple.  One  of  these  stones  measured  9|feet  long,  4^  feet  broad, 
and  3  feet  10  inches  high  ;  another,  10  feet  2  inches  long,  4  feet 
1  inch  high  ;  a  third,  12J  feet  long,  3  feet  5  inches  broad.  They 
are  therefore  smaller  than  the  stones  of  the  temple  walls  ;  and 
although  like  them  bevelled,  yet  the  rest  of  the  surface  is  only 
roughly  hewn,  These  two  circumstances  indicate  a  less  massive 
and  less  careful  style  of  architecture  ;  and  probably  imply  a 
later  date. 

(Tom.  "VU  c  1,}  from  whom  Adriolionjins  at  Uie  finia,  that  the  same  suggestion  liiid 

qnotes  it;  and  also  in  Hclfirioli,  A.  D.  1665,  been  made  on  similar  gronn^e  by  Scholz, 

E^bA.  p  717 ;    Zuallardo,  A.  D.  1686,  p.  tie  Qolgatlice  ntu,  p.  8,     See  also  Itamner's 

26l5CotOTicn8,a3abovB;SBjidrBiQA.  D.  Palastina,   edit.   3.   p.   813.      Schnbert's 

1610,  p.  1B3,  eto.  Raise,  n.  p.  B33. 

'  Joseph,  B.  J.  7.  M.— I  was  not  aware         ^  See  above,  p.  246. 
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The  entrance  of  the  present  tower  is  in  the  western  side, 
about  half  way  up,  in  the  upper  or  modem  part.  To  the  lower 
or  anticiuo  part  there  is  no  known  nor  visible  entrance,  either 
from  above  or  below ;  and  no  one  knows  of  any  room  or  space  in 
it.  The  officer  who  accompanied  na,  said  there  was  a  tradition 
among  them,  that  there  was  formerly  an  undei^round  passage 
leading  to  it ;  but  no  one  knew  any  thing  of  it  now. — We  made 
all  our  measurements  in  the  presence  of  the  soldiers  ;  and  sc;j;e 
of  them  even  went  so  far  as  to  assist  us. 

All  these  cireUmstances,  compared  with  the  account  of  Jo- 
sephus,  and  taking  into  view  the  conjectural  and  exa^erated  na- 
ture of  his  statements,  tally  well  enough  with  the  description  of 
Hippicus  ;  while  the  position  of  the  tower  and  the  apparent 
solidity  of  the  antic[ue  part,  leave  little  room  to  doubt  of  its  iden- 
tity. 

Towers  of  PhasaehiS  and  Mariamne.  Josephus  describes 
also  two  other  towers,^  built  by  Herod  in  the  same  general  form, 
but  of  somewhat  larger  dimensions  ;  one  called  Phasafilus  after 
his  friend,  and  the  other  Mariamne  after  his  favourite  wife. 
They  stood  not  far  from  Hippicus,  on  the  first  or  ancient  wall, 
which  ran  from  the  latter  tower  eastward  to  the  temple,  along  the 
northern  brow  of  Zion.  This  brow  was  hero  thirty  cubits  above 
the  valley  of  the  Tyropooon,  and  added  greatly  to  the  apparent 
height  of  the  towers.  Connected  with  these  towers  and  Hippicus, 
was  the  royal  castle  or  palace  of  the  first  Herod,  which  was  en- 
closed by  the  said  wall  on  the  north,  and  on  the  other  sides  by  a 
wall  thirty  cubits  high.  The  whole  was  finished  with  great 
strength  and  regal  splendour  ;  and  furnished  with  halls,  and  gal- 
leries, and  ciaterns,  and  apartments  without  number.* 

But  of  all  this  strength  and  splendour  not  a  vestige  now  re- 
mains, except  the  lower  solid  part  of  Hippicus,  as  above  described. 
Titus,  indeed,  on  beholding  the  massive  nature  of  these  works, 
gave  orders  to  let  these  three  towers  be  left  standing,  as  memo- 
rials to  posterity  of  the  impregnable  nature  of  the  fortifications, 
which  Roman  valour  had  been  able  to  subdue.'  But  not  impro- 
bably Adrian,  while  he  retained  the  foundations  of  Hippicus 
within  his  fortress,  may  have  demoHshed  the  remains  of  the  others 
for  the  sake  of  their  materials. 

The  Tower  PsepMnos.  Josephus  describes  a  fourth  tower, 
called  Psephinos,  situated  overagainst  Hippicus  and  the  other 
towers  towards  the  north,  at  the  northwest  comer  of  the  third  or 
exterior  wall  of  the  city.*  This  would  seem  to  have  been  built 
by  Agrippa,  or  at  least  in  connection  with  the  third  or  later  wail. 
It  was  of  an  octagonal  form,  seventy  cubits  high;  and  from  it  could 
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be  seen  Arabia  to-wards  the  rising  ettn,  and  the  inheritance  of  the 
Hebrews  q^uite  to  the  sea.'  All  this  shows  that  this  tower  must 
have  stood  upon  the  high  swell  of  ground  which  extends  up  N, 
N.  W.  from  the  northwest  corner  of  the  present  city.  Here, 
at  the  distance  of  700  feet  from  that  corner,  on  the  highest  part 
of  the  ridge,  (which,  indeed  is  higher  than  Zion,)  are  traces  of  an- 
cient eubstructions,  apparently  of  towers  or  other  fortifications, 
extending  along  the  high  ground  for  650  feet  ftirther  in  the  same 
direction.  This  must  always  have  been  an  important  spot  in 
every  siege  of  the  city ;  and  although  none  of  these  substructions 
may  perhaps  be  actually  those  of  Psephinos  ;  yet,  in  connection 
with  the  traces  of  walls,  of  which  I  shall  speak  hereafter,  they 
serve  to  render  it  probable,  that  the  tower  in  question  stood 
somewhere  in  this  vicinity. 

Vn.      AHCIBNT  AND  lATEB  WALLS. 

We  have  thus  ascertained  two  fixed  points  in  the  ancient  to- 
pography of  the  city,  viz,  the  tower  of  Hippicus  and  tho  temple. 
At  the  former  of  these  Josephus  makes  ^1  the  walls  of  tho  city 
begin  ;  while  they  all  terminated  at  or  near  the  latter.  An  out- 
line of  their  seteral  courses  has  already  been  given." 

Firet  or  earliest  Wall.  We  follow  again  the  order  of  Jose- 
phus.^ The  first  and  most  ancient  wall,  beginning  at  Hippicus 
on  the  north,  ran  firat  (eastward)  along  the  northern  brow  of  Zion 
and  so  across  the  valley  to  the  western  side  of  the  temple  area. 
In  this  wall  were  the  other  two  towers  Phasaeius  and  Mariamne  ; 
and  adjacent  to  it  on  the  south  were  the  palace  of  Herod,  the 
Xystus,  and  the  bridge  leading  from  the  upper  city  to  tho  tem- 
ple. Tho  length  of  this  wall,  between  Hippicus  and  the  temple, 
as  near  as  we  could  estimate  by  paces,  must  have  been  about  630 
yards. 

From  the  tower  of  Hippicus  again,  this  first  or  ancient  wall 
on  the  west  ran  (southwards)  along  the  western  brow  of  Zion, 
through  a  place  called  Bethso  to  the  gate  of  the  Esscncs.  Both 
these  are  now  unknown.  Thence  it  turned  along  on  the  south 
over  Siloam  ;  and  bending  round  on  the  east  to  Solomon's  pool 
and  the  place  called  Ophla,  it  joined  itself  to  the  eastern  portico 
of  the  temple.*  This  account  is  not  very  definite ;  and  whether 
any  traces  of  this  wall  remain,  is  doubtful.  Along  the  western 
brow  of  Zion,  outside  of  the  present  city,  is  a  narrow  higher  ridge, 
which  may  not  improbably  be  composed  of  rubbish  and  the 
'  This  must  of  coarse  maim  the  Dead  ever,  viithiii  or  around  the  city  of  Jerosa- 
Sea,     The  Mediterriuiean  is  not  risible    Ism. 

from  the  mount  of  Olives  ;  and  much  lees        "  See  above,  pp.  278,  279. 
conld  it  ba  sten  from  any  tower,  or  any         '  B.  J,  5.  4,  2. 
part  of  the  walla,  or  from  any  spot  wbafr-        '  Ste  Nol«  1,  on  page  279. 
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foundations  of  the  ancient  wall.  Quite  at  the  aouihweet  corner 
of  Zion  also,  just  below  the  hrow,  we  found  detached  ledges  of 
rock  scarped  in  several  places,  as  if  they  had  once  fonned  jiart  of 
the  foundation  of  the  wail ;  and  these  we  could  trace  for  some 
distance  eastward.'  We  were  told  also,  tliat  in  di^ng  deeply 
for  the  foundationa  of  the  new  barracks,  just  south  of  the  castle, 
many  remains  of  walls  and  buildings  had  been  discovered  ;  but 
we  were  too  late  to  examine  this  point  ourselves ;  the  excavations 
having  been  aheady  iilled  up, — From  a  remark  of  Benjamin  of 
Tudela,  about  A.  D.  1165,it  would  seem  that  traces  of  some  part 
of  the  ancient  wall  of  Zion  were  visible  in  his  day.' 

In  respect  to  the  wall  upon  the  eastern  side,  from  Siloam  to 
the  temple,  the  question  arises,  whether  it  so  ran  as  to  include 
the  waters  of  Siloam  and  the  fountain  of  the  Virgin  within  the 
city.  On  this  point  there  is  nothing  very  definite  in  Josephus  or 
elsewhere  ;  but  it  seems  hardly  probable,  that  the  wall  should 
have  been  carried  close  along  by  the  only  living  fountains  in  the 
whole  region  of  the  city,  and  yet  exclude  them.  It  would  seem 
too,  from  a  passing  notice  of  Josephus,  that  the  city  extended 
quite  down  to  Siloam ;  and  that  there  was  a  waU  or  fortification 
around  that  fountain.^  This  is  also  more  distinctly  evident 
from  the  language  of  Nehemiah.*  From  Siloam  the  wall  ran  to 
the  pool  or  reservoir  of  Solomon  ;  and  this  cannot  well  have  been 
any  other  than  the  fountain  of  the  Virgin,  which  is  deep  and  ex- 
cavated in  the  rock.  At  least  there  is  nothii^  else  in  all  this, 
quarter  which  answers  to  that  pool ;  nor  is  there  any  other  pas- 
sage in  Josephus  which  can  be  applied  to  this  ancient  fountain." 
The  eastern  wall  then  probably  ran  along  the  valley  of  Jehosha- 
phat ;  or  else,  crossing  the  point  of  the  narrow  ridge  northeast  of 
Siloam,  swept  down  into  that  valley  so  as  to  include  the  fountain." 
Then,  passing  by  Ophla  (Ophel),  it  ascended  and  terminated  at 
the  eastern  portico  of  the  temple.  This  circumstance  serves  to 
show,  that  the  wall  did  not  run  along  the  brow  of  the  ridge  above 
the  valley  ;  for  in  that  case  it  could  have  terminated  only  on  the 
gouthera  side  of  the  temple,  and  not  upon  the  eaatem.  Indeed, 
from  another  passage  of  Josephus,  it  would  appear,  that  a  portion 
of  the  valley  of  the  Kidron  was  included  in  this  wall.'  The  third 
wall  too,  coming  from  the  north  towards  the  temple,  is  said  to  ter- 
minate, not  at  the  temple  itself,  but  at  this  ancient  waU  in  the 

'  Sae  the  account  of  Bie  English  cecae-  and  maih  of  the  temple,  at  the  diatanoe  of 

te^  in  VoL  in.  Sec.  IV.  960  feet  from  the  city  wall,  are  scarped 

*  Bern,  of  Tnd.  ed.  Asher,  I.  p.  73.  rocka,  apparently  tiia  foundations  of  a  wall 
'  B.  J.  6.  7,  2.    ib.  e.  8.  5.  or  scmie  other  lifce  struoture. 

*  Nah,  3,  IB,  '  Jos.  B.  J.  5  6.  1.     Here  John  is  said 
'  This  is  not  improbably  the    "  King's  to  have  held  posaassion  of  tha  tample  and 

pool"  of  Nah.  2,  14.  tha  parts  tjiaceto  adjoining,  aa  also  OpUa 

"  On  liia  narrow  rids=  '""'1'  "^  Siloiim     and  the  valley  of  Ihs  Eidron. 
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valley  of  the  Kidron.' — Hence,  tlic  place  Opliel  would  appear 
to  have  hecn  sittiated  on  the  south  of  the  temple,  perhaps  extend- 
ing down  towards  the  fountain  of  the  Virgin.  It  was  inhahited  by 
the  Nethinim,  who  performed  the  menial  of&cea  of  the  temple  and 
therefore  dwelt  in  its  vicinity.* 

In  the  account  of  the  siege  of  Jerusalem  by  Titus,  it  appears, 
as  we  have  seen,  that  after  the  Romans  had  got  posseBsion  of  tlie 
lower  city,  the  temple,  and  aU  the  tract  south  of  it  as  far  as  to 
Siloam,  they  were  yet  unable  to  enter  the  upper  city,  into  which 
the  Jews  had  withdrawn  themselves.^  "We  are  therefore  under 
the  necessity  of  supposing  a  wall  along  the  eastern  brow  of  Zion, 
above  the  Tyropceon,  extending  from  the  Xystus  probably  to  a 
pomt  near  Siloam.*  Such  a  wall  is  not  mentioned  by  Josephua 
or  any  other  writer ;  but  the  circumstances  of  the  case  obviously 
imply  its  existence.' 

Second  Wall.  Josephus'  description  of  the  second  wall  is 
very  short  and  unsatisfectory.  It  began  at  the  gate  called  6en- 
nath  in  the  first  wall,  and  encircling  only  the  tract  lying  north, 
extended  to  Antonia.'  This  gate  of  Gennath  in  the  first  wall 
doubtless  was  near  the  tower  of  Hippicus ;  and  was  probably  not 
included  within  tlie  second  wall,  in  order  to  allow  a  direct  passage 
between  the  upper  city  and  the  country,'  The  two  extremities 
of  this  wall  are  therefore  given  ;  but  its  course  between  these 
points  is  a  matter  of  some  difficulty  to  determine. 

Did  this  wall  perhaps  run  from  its  beginning  near  the  tower 
of  Hippicus  on  a  straight  course  to  the  fortress  Antonia  ?  This 
question  I  feel  compelled  to  answerin  the  negative,  for  several  rea^ 
sons.  First,  the  express  language  of  Josephus,  that  it  took  a 
circular  course.  Secondly,  the  pool  of  Hezekiab,  which  is  of  high 
antiquity  and  lay  within  the  ancient  city,  must  then  have  been 
excluded.  Thirdly,  the  whole  spa^e  included  in  the  lower  city, 
would  in  this  way  have  been  reduced  to  a  small  triangle,  of  about 
600  yards  on  the  south  side  and  some  400  yards  on  the  east  side. 
And  lastly,  this  waU,  built  for  the  defence  of  this  part  of  the  city, 
would  thus  have  passed  obliquely  acro^  the  very  point  of  the  hill, 
Akra,  and  have  been  overlooked  and  commanded  on  the  west  by 
every  other  part  of  the  same  hill. 

These  reasons  constrain  me  to  suppose,  that  the  second  wall 
'  Joaepk  B.  J.  5.  i.  3, 
'  Neli.3,  26.  27.     11,  31, 
B.  J,  5,  e,  1.  '  pie  ?    ' 

'  Joa.  B.  J.  6.  6.  S,  3.  ib.  6.  7.  S 
'  Comp.  Jos.  B.  J.  6.  8.  6, 

'  lu  2  Ciu'.  33,  14,  king  ManasFien  is  -avravim. 
BudCohave  "  coniiiasseil  about  Oplia!,  aiicl  '  It  mnst  liave  liesn  on  the  east  of  Hip- 
raised  it  np  a  very  great  height."  May  it  picas,  for  the  third  wall  hegan  at  tliat 
not  haTfl  been  the  case,  that  the  more  an-  tflwer.  It  oouM  not  however  have  been 
cient  wall  on  this  ride  inoloded  only  Zion  |  far  distant ;  h™auae  that  pai-t  of  Zion  waa 
while  this  wall  of  Mauasseh  raa,  as  de-    then  high  and  steep.     Jos.  B.  J.  5.  i.  4. 

i.  461,  462 
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ran  ftrat  from  near  Hipplctis  northwards  iicross  tlie  higlier  and 
more  level  part  of  Akra ;  and  then  sweeping  round  to  the  valley 
between  Atra  and  Beaetlia  somewhere  in  the  vicinity  of  the  pre- 
sent Damascus  gate,  afterwards  took  a  dii-ection  across  the  high 
ground  of  Bezetha  down  to  the  northwest  corner  of  Antonia  ;  al- 
though the  whole  of  Bezetha  certainly  was  not  included  by  it. — 
In  favour  of  this  general  hypothesis,  we  have  not  only  the  express 
language  of  Josephus,  as  above  c[uoted,  and  the  fa^t  that  it  re- 
moves all  the  difficulties  just  enumerated  as  incident  to  a  straight 
course  ;  but  it  also  receives  some  support  from  another  incidental 
remark  of  the  Jewish  historian.  Having  described  the  manner 
in  which  the  Romans,  after  many  fierce  assaults,  got  possession  of 
the  second  wall,  he  informs  us,  that  Titus  immediately  caused 
all  the  northern  part  to  be  thrown  down  ;  but  placed  ti-oops  in 
the  towers  along  the  soitiAem  part.  Had  the  waU  run  in  a  direct 
cotirse  from  Hippicus  to  Antonia,  the  writer  could  well  have  spo- 
ken only  of  the  eastern  and  western  parts. 

The  same  hypothesis  seems  to  receive  further  confirmation 
from  a  &ct  which  we  noticed  near  the  DamaBCUS  gate  ;  and  which 
apparently  has  not  been  mentioned  by  any  writer.  Every  travel- 
ler has  probably  observed  the  large  ancient  hewn  stones,  which 
lie  just  in  the  inside  of  that  gate  towards  the  east.  In  looldng  at 
these  one  day,  and  passing  around  them,  we  were  surprised  to 
find  there  a  scLuare  dark  room  adjacent  to  the  wall ;  the  aides  of 
which  are  entirely  composed  of  stones  having  precisely  the  char- 
acter of  those  still  seen  at  the  comers  of  the  temple  area, — ^large, 
bevelled,  with  the  whole  surface  hewn  smooth,  and  thus  exhibit- 
ing an  earlier  and  more  careful  style  of  architecture  than  those 
remaining  in  the  tower  of  Hippicus.  Connected  with  this  room 
on  its  west  side  is  a  winding  staircase,  leading  to  the  top  of  the 
waU,  the  sides  of  which  are  of  the  same  character.  Following  out 
this  discovery,  we  found  upon  the  western  side  of  the  gate,  though 
further  fcom  it,  another  room  of  preckely  the  same  find,  corres- 
ponding in  all  respects  to  that  upon  the  eastern  side ;  except 
that  it  had  been  much  more  injur^  in  building  the  present  wall, 
and  is  in  part  broken  away.  Of  the  stones,  one  measured  7^  feet 
long  by  3^  feet  high  ;  and  another  G\  feet  long  by  a  like  height. 
Borne  of  them  are  much  disint^ated  and  decayed  ;  but  they  all 
seem  to  be  lying  in  their  original  places,  as  if  they  had  never  been 
disturbed  or  moved  from  the  spot,  where  they  were  first  fitted  to 
each  other. — The  only  satisfectory  conjecture  which  I  can  form 
respecting  these  structures  is,  that  they  were  ancient  towers,  of  a 
date  anterior  to  the  time  of  Herod,  and  probably  the  guard-houses 
of  an  ancient  gate  upon  this  spot.  This  gate  could  l^ve  belonged 
only  to  the  second  wall.' 

'  Anottci-  oonjectnre  is  indeed  possible,  ya.  tliat  whan  Adrian  relinilt  ths  city,  ttie 
Vol.  L— 27  """    '" 
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Except  tliese,  no  tra<;ra  wliatever  of  the  second  wall  are  "vieiHe, 
BO  far  as  we  could  discover,  Heaf«  of  rutbish  out  of  various  cen- 
turies, and  modem  houses,  cover  the  whole  ground.' 

Third  Wall,  This  began  also  at  Hippicus  ;°  ran  northwards 
as  far  as  to  the  tower  Psepliino8 ;  then  passed  down  opposite  the 
sepulchre  of  Helena  ;  and  being  canied  along  through  the  royal 
sepulchres,  turned  at  the  comer  tower  by  the  Fuller's  monument ; 
and  ended  by  making  a  junction  with  the  ancient  wall  in  the  val- 
ley of  the  Kidron.  This  wall  was  commenced  by  the  elder 
AgTippa  under  the  emperor  Claudius  ;  but  he  desisted  from  it  for 
fear  of  offending  that  emperor ;  and  it  waa  afterwards  cairied  on 
and  completed  by  the  Jews  themselves,  though  on  a  scale  of  less 
strength  and  magnificence.'  Before  the  erection  of  thin  wtdl,  the 
buildings  of  the  city  had  extended  themselves  far  to  the  north, 
covering  also  the  hill  Eezetha ,  and  w  ere  '  wholly  n-iked  "  of  de- 
fence, 

The  tower  Pscphinos,  as  we  have  seen,  mubt  hive  stoid  upon 
the  high  ground  N.  N",  W.  of  the  northwest  comei  cf  the  modem 
city.  The  tomb  of  Helena,  if  not  identical  with  the  present 
tombs  of  tho  Kings,  (as  is  most  probable,)  was  doubtless  near 
them.^  The  wall  ia  not  said  to  have  been  carried  so  far  as  this 
monument ;  but  only  passed  opposite  or  overagainst  it.  Of  the 
other  pointe  mentioned,  nothing  definite  is  known.  The  conclu- 
sion is  a  probable  one,  that  the  wall  passed  from  Psephinos  in  an 
easterly  or  northeasterly  direction  to  the  brow  of  the  valley  of 
Jehoshaphat ;  and  thence  along  that  valley,  until  it  met  the  an- 
cient w^  coming  up  from  the  south  on  the  east  of  the  temple. 

In  correspondence  with  this  conclusion,  we  suppose  that  we 
found  ti'aces  of  the  foundations  of  Agrippa's  wall  on  its  north- 
west part.  I  first  came  upon  them  accidentally,  in  returning 
one  evening  witli  Mr  Whiting  from  the  tombs  of  the  Kings  along 
;he  path  leading  up  to  the  Ydfa  gate.  A  few  days  after,  in  pass- 
ing the  same  way  with  Messrs  Smith  and  Lanneau,  we  exam- 
ined them  more  leisurely.     On  the  east  of  the  said  path,  in  the 

13  ma;  Lave  taken  Etones  from  the  which  the  I>e^egel^9  first  came,  and  which 

if  the  temple  and  built  these  tow-  they  iirat  took,  \ix.  the  eeoond  wall  of  the 

era.    But  this  sssms  inconsistent  with  the  text  abore,  tvhich  vas  ihea  the  esteiior 

stjle  of  atchiteoture,  the  evident  fittmg  of  'wall  on  this  part.     By  the  lecond  woll  in 

Ihe  stones  to  each  otlicr,  niid   also  with  lie  aame  passage,  he  obviously  means  ■Hie 

thair  decay  appatently  io  their  migbal  wall  around  the  court  of  the  temple, 

places.      Nor  is  Hioh  a  cmyecturB    sup-  "  Jos.  B,  J.  5.  4.  B. 

ported  by  anything  analogous  in,  other  '  As  Claudius  asoended  ^e  throne  in 

parts  of  the  city.  A.  D.  41,  and  Agrippa  is  generally  held  to 

'  See  further  upon  this  second  wall  in  have  died  iu  A.  D.  44,  the  date  of  the 

Vol.  ni.  Sec  V. — In  describing  the  aege  commencement  of  this  wall  is  pretty  defi- 

of  Jerusalem  by  Herod,  before  the  third  nitely  fised.     It  was  begun  ten  or  twelve 

wall  waa  \flfH,  Josephas  speaks  also  of  a  yeais  slier  our  Lord's  cmdlixion. 

first   and   second  wall;    Ant.    14.  16.  2.  '  See  "Tombs  of  the  Kings,"   further 

But  his  frst  wall  there  is  evidently  that  to  on, 
i.  464,  465 
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field  about  half  way  between  those  tombs  and  the  northwest  cor- 
ner of  the  city,  we  noticed  foundatione,  which  belonged  very  dis- 
tinctly to  the  third  wall ;  consisting  of  large  hewn  blocks  of  stone, 
of  a  character  correeponding  to  other  works  of  those  ages.  On  the 
west  of  the  path,  and  running  up  the  hill  in  a  line  with  the  above, 
were  other  similar  foundations  ;  and  atiU  further  up  were  stones 
of  the  like  kind  apparently  displaced.  By  following  the  general 
direction  of  these,  and  of  several  scarped  rocks  which  had  appa- 
rently been  the  foundations  of  towers  or  the  like,  we  succeeded 
in  tracing  the  wall  in  zigzags  in  a  westerly  conrae  for  much  of 
the  way  to  the  top  of  the  high  ground.  Here  are  the  evident 
substnictions  of  towers  or  other  fortifications,  extending  for  some 
distance  ;  and  from  them  to  the  northwest  comer  of  the  city, 
the  foundation  of  the  ancient  wall  is  very  distinctly  visible  along 
the  hard  sur&ce  of  the  ground.  Within  the  comor  of  the  mod- 
em walls  is  also  a  trace  of  the  ancient  one  ;  to  which  wc  shall 
recur  again  presently. ' 

The  next  day,  April  28th,  we  took  measurements  of  these 
fcnndations,  so  fiir  as  we  could  detennine  the  various  points,  as 
follows ;  beginning  at  the  northwest  corner  of  the  city. 

1.  H".  38"  W.  700  feet.    To  the  foan&tiona  of  a  large  tower. 
"    "  -.'"■"-  "--  Across  other  foundftUons  of  towers,  etc. 

To  another  poittt ;  the  iatervening  wall  Eot  traceahle. 

To  foundations,  eto. 

To  the  path. 

Along  the  path. 

To  the  end  of  the  large  liewn  stones  first  seen. 

In  the  courses  No.  5  and  6,  there  was  some  uncertainty. 
Hewn  rocks  lay  to  the  west  in  a  line  with  tlie  course  No.  7.  "We 
therefore  returned  to  the  end  of  No.  4,  and  measured  new  courses 
as  follows : 

6.  IT.  40°  E.  To  hewn  rocia,  apparently  the  fonudation  of  a  tower, 

6.  N.  75°  E.  200  feet.    To  the  path,  at  the  end  of  the  former  No.  0. 

7.  N,  7S°  E.  364  To  the  hewn  stones,  as  hefore. 

Beyond  this  point  we  were  unable  to  trace  anything  ;  unless 
perhaps  the  foundation  of  a  tower  hewn  in  the  rock  towards  the 
northeast,  but  quite  uncertain.  A  like  search  along  the  brow  of 
the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat,  was  also  in  vain.  Indeed,  the  level 
ground  on  this  side  of  the  city  has  now  been  ploughed  over  for 
ages,  and  the  stones  carried  off  or  thrown  together  to  form  ter- 
races ;  so  that  aU  traces  of  former  foundations  have  nearly  disap- 
peared. Many  ancient  cisterns  however  still  remain  ;  and  mar- 
ble tesserfe  are  often  picked  up. 

Oirciimference  of  the  Ancient  Oity.     The  ancient  southern 
'  See  below,  under  "  Walla  of  the  Middle  Ages." 

i.  466,467 
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wall,  we  know,  included  the  whole  of  2ion  ;  the  eastern  wall  ran 
probatly  along  or  neat  the  bottom  of  the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat ; 
while,  as  we  have  now  seen,  the  northern  wall  passed  some  forty  or 
fifty  rods  north  of  the  present  city.  Henee  1  am  disposed  to  allow 
fiill  credit  to  the  assertion  of  Josephus,  that  the  ancient  city  was 
33  stadia  in  oircmnference,  equivalent  to  nearly  3^  geographical 
miles.  The  present  circumference,  as  we  have  seen,  is  about  2  J 
geographical  miles  ;  hut  the  extent  ofZion  now  without  the  walls, 
and  tl^t  of  this  tract  upon  the  north,  are  sufScicnt  to  account 
for  the  difference. 

Walls  of  Adrian,  and  of  the  Middle  Ages.  The  new  city 
of  Miia,  erected  by  Adrian  on  the  ruins  of  Jerusalem,  wonH  ap- 
pear to  have  occupied  very  nearly  the  limits  of  the  present  city. 
The  portion  of  Zion  which  now  lies  outside,  would  seem  then 
also  to  have  been  excluded ;  for  Eusebius  and  Cyrill  in  the  fourth 
century  speak  of  the  denunciation  of  the  prophet  as  having  heea 
fulfilled,  and  describe  Zion  as  "a  ploughed  field."'  On  the  north 
the  extent  of  the  second  waU  and  the  remains  of  the  ancient  gate 
formed  an  appropriate  boundary ;  the  wall  being  carried  across 
to  the  hrow  of  the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat  on  the  east,  so  as  to  in- 
clude the  hill  Bezetha,  instead  of  bending  southward,  as  an- 
ciently, to  the  coiner  of  Antonia, 

The  walls  of  Adrian  appear  to  have  remained  until  the  timea 
of  the  crusaders ,  having  probably  been  more  or  less  repaired 
and  stiengthened  by  the  Muhammedans,  after  they  became  mas- 
ters of  the  city  About  A.  D.  697,  Arcnifus  speats  of  the  south- 
ern wall  as  running  across  the  northern  part  of  Zion  f  and  when 
the  ciusaders  came,  they  also  found  the  gTeater  part  of  Zion  still 
without  the  city.  When  they  invested  Jerusalem,  the  Count  of 
Toulouse  pitched  bis  camp  on  this  side,  between  the  city  and 
the  church  of  Zion,  which  was  a  bowshot  distance  from  the 
wall.' 

Thus  from  the  time  of  Adrian  onward,  even  to  our  day,  the 
limits  of  the  Holy  City  appear  to  have  undergone  no  important 
change.  But  the  walls  themselves  have  been  subjected  to  many 
vicissitudes.  Towards  the  close  of  the  period  in  which  the  cru- 
saders had  possession  of  the  city,  the  walls  in  several  parts  had 
fallen  down  from  age  ;  and  on  this  account  a  subscription  was 
entered  into  in  A.  D.  117S,  among  the  princes  of  Europe  both 

'  Wic.  3,  13.     Enseb.  Demonstr.  Evan-  A^ycoj'  ri  inre  if'  ijii&r  vXiipai^cy      The 

gel.   8.  8.   p.    40e,    edit.   Colon.    1688,  IHn.  Eieros.  eXm  impMes  that  Zitni  was 

"  Mons  SloD — per  Tires  RomsiiDS  in  nulla  then  tvilhont  tlie  wklls     "  Item  exeuuti 

re  a.  reliqua  te^ooe  differens  aratnr  et  co-  m   HlaniBBlBm,    ut   ascendaa   Sn  n,      etc. 

litar,  lit  uoa  qooque  inspexerimua  houm  Sefi  nhOYS^  pp.  264,  365. 
opera  loonm   nrori  et  ecminari,"— Cjrill.         "  Adamnan.  ex  Aroulf.  1.  1. 
Hieroa.  Catech.  18.  IS.  p.  253.  ed.  Tont-        =  Will.  Tyr.  8.  5. 
i6e  !  Slit'  iis  hypbi  kiHnficmMiimai  ■  i!fia- 

i.  467.  468 
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secular  p.nd  ecclesiastical,  in  order  to  rebuild  them  ;  they  engag- 
ing to  pay  a  Bum  of  money  atmuaily  until  the  work  should  he 
completed.'  This  labour  was  probably  in  part  accomplished ;  for 
in  A.  D,  1187,  the  city  sustained  a  siege  of  several  weeks,  before 
it  yielded  to  the  power  of  Sahtdin.  Some  years  later,  in  the  be- 
ginning of  A.  D,  1192,  Jerusalem  being  threatened  with  a  aiege 
by  Eichard  of  England,  Saladin  spent  the  whole  wint«r  in  strength- 
ening the  fortifications.  New  walls  and  bulwarks  were  erected, 
and  deep  trenches  cut.  The  Sultan  himaelf  rode  daily  around 
the  worka  to  encourage  the  labourers ;  and  sometimes  brought 
stones  to  them  upon  the  saddle  of  his  own  horae.  In  like  man- 
■  ner  the  high  officers  and  leaned  men  took  part  in  the  work ; 
which  was  completed  in  six  months,  and  had  all  the  firmness  and 
solidity  of  a  rock.  Indeed  the  fortifications  were  now  stronger 
than  ever  before  ;  and  the  population  of  the  city  increased 
greatly,' 

In  A.  D.  1219,  the  Sultan  Melek  el-Mu'adh-dhem  of  Damas- 
cus, who  now  had  possession  of  Jerusalem,  ordered  aU  the  walls 
and  towers  to  be  demolished,  except  the  citadel  and  the  enclo- 
sure of  the  mosk ;  in  the  fear  lest  the  Franks  should  again  be- 
come masters  of  the  city,  and  thus  find  it  a  place  of  strength. 
This  order  occasioned  great  grief  to  the  Muslim  inhabitants, 
great  numbers  of  whom  abandoned  the  city ;  but  it  was  carried 
into  effect  during  that  and  the  following  year."  In  this  defence- 
less state  the  city  continued,  until  it  was  again  delivered  over 
to  the  Christians  in  conaec[uence  of  the  treaty  with  the  emperor 
Frederick  II.  in  A.  D.  1229 ;  with  the  express  understanding, 
according  to  Arabian  writers,  that  the  walls  should  not  be  re- 
built.' Yet  ten  years  later,  in  A.  D.  1239,  the  barons  and 
knights  of  the  kingdom  of  Jerusalem  made  no  scrapie  to  break 
the  terms  of  the  trace ;  and  began  anew  to  build  up  the  walls, 
and  erected  a  strong  fortress  on  the  west  of  the  city.^  Their 
progress  however  was  interrupted  by  an  assault  of  the  Emir 
David  of  Kerak,  who  seized  the  city,  strangled  the  Christian 
inhabitants,  and  threw  down  again  not  only  the  walls  and  the 
fortress  just  erected,  but  also  dismantled  the  tower  of  David, 
which  had  before  been  spared.' 

Four  years  later,  in  A.  D.  1243,  Jerusalem  was  again  by 
treaty  given  over  into  the  hands  of  the  Christians  without 
reserve ;  to  the  great  mdignation  of  all  good  Mussulmans,  who 
now  beheld  their  sacred  places  again  profaned.'  The  fortifica- 
tions appear  to  have  been  immediately  repaired ;  for  they  are 
'  WiH.  Tjr.  31.  35,   "propter  nm 

'  Wilken  Qesoh.  der  Kreuzziigo,  T 
457.  VI.  p.  236. 
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mentioned  ae  existing  in  tlio  storm  of  tlie  city  ty  tlie  wild  Klia- 
rismian  hordes  in  the  next  year,  A.  D.  1244;'  shortly  after 
which  the  city  reverted  for  the  last  time  into  the  hands  of 
ita  Muhammedan  masters,  with  whom  it  has  remained  unto  the 
present  day.^  Of  its  walla  we  have  no  further  account ;  except 
the  fact  of  their  having  heen  rebuilt,  as  already  deserihed,  in 
A.  D.  1542.= 

TheBe  modem  walls,  as  I  have  already  remarked,'  appear  to 
occupy  the  site  of  the  former  ones  ;  a  Blight  deviation  only  be- 
ing visible  around  the  northwest  comer  of  the  city.  Here  both 
along  the  western  and  northern  sides,  the  remains  of  a  former 
wall  may  he  traced  for  aome  distance  on  the  outside,  evidently 
belonging  to  the  times  of  the  cruaades.  A  more  important  frag- 
ment of  the  same  wall  lies  on  the  inside,  just  within  the  north- 
west comer  of  the  present  walls,  not  far  from  the  Latin  convent. 
It  consists  of  a  large  square  area  or  platform,  huilt  up  solidly  of 
rough  stones,  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  in  height,  and  paved  on  the 
top.  This  waa  probably  the  former  northwest  bastion  of  the 
city.^  At  the  southweat  corner  of  this  platform  are  the  remains 
of  a  higher  square  tower,  built  of  small  unhewn  atones  cemented 
together.  All  these  works  seem  to  have  heen  erected  on  the 
rnins  of  a  still  older  wall ;  for  at  the  southwest  comer  of  the 
mass,  near  the  ground,  are  three  courses  of  lai^o  bevelled  stones, 
rough  hewn,  passing  into  the  mass  diagonally,  in  such  a  way  as 
to  show  that  they  lay  here  before  the  tower  and  bastion  were 
built.  These  are  probably  remains  of  the  ancient  third  wall ;  * 
the  fbundatioos  of  which  we  had  already  traced  from  near  this 
point  on  the  outside  of  the  city.  These  ancient  stones  bore  from 
Hippicus  N.  36°  "W. 

VIII.    ANCIENT    AND   LATER   GATES. 

Ancient  Gates.  In  regard  to  the  gates  of  ancient  Jerusalem, 
there  exists  so  much  uncertainty,  that  it  would  aeem  to  be  a  vain 
undertaldng  to  investigate  the  relative  positions  of  them  all.  Of 
the  ten  or  twelve  gates  enumerated  in  the  book  of  Nehemiah 
and  other  parts  of  the  Old  Testament,  Eeland  remarks  with 

'  Chorosiiii,  Choroamini,   Cliowariamii ;  QuareBmiua,  II.  p.  41.    Le  Bran's  Vojago 

■waken  GesEh.  der  Erenaz.  VI.  pp.  681,  etc.  p.  298.    Korteiis  Keite,  p.  316. 

634.    ConimantdoBell.orno.Histp.  SOa.  '  See  above,  p.  261. 

'  Wilken,   Gesch.   der  Ktenza.  VI.  p".  °  Not  improbably  the  "  Tancced's  Tow- 

648.  er"  of  Uie  craaaders,  wMoh  according  to 

'  After  tliese  historical  nodceB,  it  h  ap-  William  of  Tyre  (8.  6)  waa  at  tie  nortli- 

parent  lliat  the  story  oan  be  only  a  fable,  weet  angle  of  the  city.    The  preaentfrad!- 

irliicb.  is  related  by  Qnaieamlns,  and  also  tioa  baa  transported  it  to  the  northeast 

by  Lb  Bnm  and  by  Korte,  respeoljng  the  comer ;  see  Prdieach  Reipe  ete.  p.  86. 

orchiioot  emjdojed  by  the  Snltan  to  bnild  '  Unless  we  take  thera  as  having  per- 

np  the  present  'walls,  viz,  that  lie  loet  hia  haps  belonged  to  t^e  ancient  second  walL 
head  for  leaving  out  Monut  Zion.    See 
i.  470,  471 
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truth,  that  it  is  uncertain,  first,  whether  they  all  were  situated 
in  the  external  walls,  or  perhaps  lay  partly  between  the  different 
quarters  of  the  city  itself,  as  is  common  even  now  in  oriental 
cities ;  secondly,  whether  some  of  them  were  not  gates  leading 
to  the  temple,  rather  than  out  of  the  city ;  and  a^ain,  whether 
two  or  more  of  the  names  enumerated,  may  not  have  belonged  to 
the  same  gate.'  Indeed,  it  is  certain,  that  there  must  have  been 
gates  forming  a  passage  between  the  upper  and  lower  city  ;  and 
we  ]mow  that  there  were  several  on  the  western  side  of  the  area 
of  the  temple.  There  must  also  pi-obably  have  been  a  gate  and 
way  leading  from  Akra  to  the  quarter  south  of  the  temple,  pass- 
ii^  perhaps  beneath  the  bridge.  But  of  all  those  gates,  who 
can  ascertain  the  names  ? 

It  must  however  be  borne  in  mind,  that  all  the  aecoiinte  of 
the  Old  Testament  relate  to  the  city  only  as  bounded  on  the 
north,  by  the  second  wall  of  Joaephus,  There  can  of  course  be 
no  allusion  to  any  of  the  gates  of  the  subsequent  third  wall. 
Hence,  for  example,  the  suggestion  that  the  present  gate  of  St. 
Stephen  may  correspond  to  the  ancient  Sheep  gate,  is  wholly  im- 
tenable  ;  since  apparently,  until  the  time  of  Agrippa,  no  wall  ex- 
isted in  that  quarter. 

The  chief  passages  relating  to  the  gates  and  walls  of  the  an- 
cient city,  are  found  in  the  book  of  Nehemiah  ; "  and  these  are 
occasionally  illustrated  by  other  incidental  notices.  It  is  obvious 
"  in  the  account  of  the  rebuilding  of  the  walls  by  Nehemiah,  that 
the  description  begins  at  the  Sheep  gate;  and  proceeds  first 
northwards,  and  so  towards  the  left  around  the  city,  till  it  again 
terminates  at  the  same  gate,'  This  gives  the  probable  order  in 
which  the  ten  gates  there  mentioned  stood ;  and  the  other  two 
named  elsewhere  can  be  easily  inserted.*  But  where  was  the 
beginning,  or  what  the  intervals  between,  or  where  the  p 
of  the  several  gates  .''  These  are  questions  which  can  n 
answered,  except  in  a  general  and  unsatisfactory  manner. 

Yet  in  regard  to  the  probable  position  of  a  few  of  the  gates, 
we  may  arrive  at  some  more  definite  conclusion.  Thus  the  Foun- 
tain gate,  without  much  doubt,  was  situated  near  to  Sdoam  f  and 
was  not  improbably  the  same  as  the  ' '  gate  between  two  walls,"  by 


'  Eeland  PaL  p.  mn. 

Miphlcad;  andthe  gate  ofEphraim.  Than 

'  Neh.  S,  18-Ifi.   3,  1-82.   13,  31-40. 

BgMn  mention  is  made  of  the  Corner  gate, 

'  Neh.  3,  1.  33. 

'  The  ten  galea  mentioned  in  Nohom. 

Jet,  37,  13.    The  latter  is  probably  tbe 

0.  8,  are  the  following ;  Shaep  gat«,  vs.  1, 

eame  aa  the  gate  of  Eplu^uH.— Josephua 

32;    Fish  gate,  ys.   3;    Old  gate,  va.  6; 

mentiona  fnrtlier  tie  gate  called  Gennath, 

Valley  gate,  vs.  13 ;  Dnng  gate,  ™.  U; 

near  tlie  tower  of  Hippicns ;  and  that  of  the 

Fountain  gate,  vs.  15 ;  Water  gate,  vs.  26 ; 

Esaenes  on  tie  aonth  part  of  the  cilj ;    B, 

Hor6egate,vs.38iEastgate,va.  29;  Gate 

J.  5.  4.  3. 

Miphkad,  va,  31,    Also  in  13,  39,  wo  find 

'  Kek  3,  15.   13,  37. 

tbe  Prison  gate,  perhaps  the  same  with 

..Google 
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which  king  Zedekiah  attempted  to  escape.'  There  was  also 
doubtless  upon  the  northern  side  of  the  city  a  gate  leading  towards 
the  territory  of  Benjamin  and  Ephraim  ;  and  this  would  natu- 
rally take  the  name  of  those  tribes.  It  may  very  probably  have 
been  the  ancient  gate,  which  we  found  upon  the  site  of  the  present 
Damaecus  gate.  The  notices  of  the  Valley  gate  and  Dung  gate 
are  less  distinct.  In  passing  around  the  city  towards  the  left, 
they  are  mentioned  before  reaching  the  Fountain  gate  or  Siloam; 
and  are  therefore  to  be  sought  probably  on  the  western  or  south- 
ern part  of  Zion.  Now  the  northwestern  comer  of  Zion  Hes 
just  at  the  bend  of  the  vaUey  of  Qihon  or  upper  part  of  Hinnom  ; 
and  here  would  naturally  be,  and  so  far  as  we  know  always  has 
been,  a  gate,  the  Gennath  of  Josephus.  Here  probably  stood  the 
y  alley  gate,  overagainst  the  Dragon  fountain  or  Gihon.^  We  must 
look  tiien  for  the  Dung  gate  on  the  southern  part  of  Zion  ;  and 
as  the  nature  of  the  groundin  this  part  does  not  admit  of  frequent 
gates,  there  seems  good  reason  for  regarding  it  as  identical  with 
the  gate  of  the  Essenes  mentioned  by  Josephus.' 

In  this  way  the  course  of  Nehemiah  during  his  night  excur- 
sion becomes  plain.  Issuing  from  the  Valley  gate  on  the  west,  he 
followed  down  the  vaUey  of  Hinnom  and  around  to  Siloam  and 
the  King's  (Solomon's)  pool,  or  fountain  of  the  Vii^n.  Beyond 
this  the  narrow  valley  was  full  of  ruins,  so  that  there  was  "  no 
place  for  the  beast  that  was  under  him  to  pass."  He  therefore 
went  up  "  by  the  brook  "  on  foot,  and  then  returned  by  the  same 
way.' 

Further  than  this,  I  would  not  venture  to  advance.  The  no- 
tices respecting  the  other  gates  are  too  indefinite  to  enable  us  to 
determine  anything  more,  than  that  some  of  them  probably  did 
not  belong  to  the  external  city  wall.  Thus  the  Horse  gate  evi- 
dently lay  between  the  temple  and  the  royal  palace  ;^  and  the 
Water  gate  was  apparently  on  the  western  part  of  the  area  of 
the  temple.' 

'  2  K.  25,  i.  '  Nell.  2,  13-15. 

'  Neh.  2,  13.  "  2  K.  11,  16.    S  Chr.  23,  IS. 

'  Josephua  says  the  wall  ran  from  Hip-  *  Kch,  8,  1.  3.  Comp,  3,   26.— Of  the 

picuB   tiirongh  the  place  called  Beth^  to  Fish  gate,  Jerome  sajs  that  it  led  to  Dios- 

the  gate  of  the  Eeseiies,  and  ttenea  on  tlie  polls  and  Joppa,  and  of  course  was  on  tlifl 

sontE  to  Siloam ;  B.  J,  6.  i.  2.    This  would  weat  or  nottlweet  side  of  the  oi^y ;  but  this 

Bx  the  probable  site  of  tliis  gate  on  the  is  ineonsietest  with  the  order  in  Nebemi^ 

southwest  part  of  Zion.     The  name  Bethso  c.  3.     See  Hieron,  in  Sophon.  1, 10. — The 

(Bijftirii)  which  Josepbos  does  not  translate,  different  h  jpotbesea  respecting  die  ancient 

eeenistobethe  Hebrew  rtStlS  ri"'a, 'Dnng  gates  may  be  seen  in  Bachiene's  Palast, 

pla«e; 'and  not  Impwibablymarf!;  the  spot  Tb.  H.  §  94-107.    Fabei'a  Ai^liol.  det 

where  the  filth  of  this  part  of  the  city  was  Heb.  I.  p.  336.     Haraelsveld  Bib  .  Geogr. 

airown  down  from  Zion  into   the  valley  JJ-  f.-  ^^  n-     Rosenmueller  Bibl.  Geogr 

below.    From  «iis  ciroumstance,  the  ad-  "■  '}■  P-  ^le.     Cesen.  Thesanr,  Heb.  art. 

jaoent  gate  might  natnrally  xeceive  the  1?1!J,  P^  ^^S". 
synonymous   name  r'SCfS'^  1?^   'Dang 

L  473.  474 
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Gates  of  the  Middle  Ages.  Of  the  gates  erected  "by  Adrian 
in  liis  new  city  ^lia,  we  have  no  account.  As  howe^'er  the  walls 
of  that  city  apparently  occupied  very  nearly  the  same  place  aa 
the  present  onea,  the  nature  of  the  ground  renders  it  almost  cer- 
tain that  there  must  have  been,  aa  now,  one  or  more  gates  on  the 
west,  north,  and  east ;  and  probably  also  on  the  south. 

The  earliest  mention  of  gates  in  the  subsequent  ages,  is  by 
Adamnanus,  from  the  information  of  Arculfus,  about  A.  D.  697.' 
Then  follow  the  notices  of  both  Christian  and  Arabian  writers  in 
the  times  of  the  emsades  and  later. 

On  the  we&t  side  there  appears  to  have  been  formerly  two  gates. 
The  first  and  principal  was  the  Porta  David,  Gate  of  David, 
mentioned  by  Adamnanue,  and  also  by  the  historians  of  the  cru- 
sades.^ At  that  period  it  was  called  by  the  Arabs  B&l)  d-MHirdb,^ 
This  corresponds  to  the  present  Tafa  gate  or  B^b  el-KhulSL — 
The  second  was  the  Porta  Villm  Fullonis,  Gate  of  the  Fuller's 
field,  of  Adamnanus.'  It  seems  to  have  been  the  same  which 
Brocardue  calls  Porta  Judiciaria  in  the  wall  of  those  days, 
somewhere  overagainst  the  church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  leading 
to  Silo  (Neby  Samwil)  and  Gibeon.  Probably  also  it  was  the 
same  which  Arabian  writers  call  Serb.'  There  is  no  trace  of  it 
in  the  present  waif. — There  would  seem  also  to  have  been  a  small 
portal  contiguous  to  the  Armenian  convent  in  the  southwest." 

On  the  norik,  there  were  also  two  gates  ;  and  all  Christian 
writers  speak  of  the  principal  one  in  those  days  as  being  called 
the  gate  of  St.  Stephen,  There  can  be  no  (Question  on  this  point; 
for  they  aU,  from  Adamnanus  down  to  Ludolf  de  Suchem  (A.  D. 
1336-50),  mention  this  gate  and  ihe  place  of  St.  Stephen's  ma-r- 
tyrdom,  as  upon  the  north  side  of  the  city/  The  tradition  of  the 
monks  on  this  point,  was  changed  apparently  about  that  time 
and  before  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century  ;  since  they  now,  aa 
we  have  Been,  call  the  eastern  gate  of  the  city  by  this  name,  and 
show  the  place  of  martyrdom  near  it.°  The  same  northern  gate 
is  also  sometimes  called  the  gate  of  Ephraim,  in  reference  to  its 

'  Lib.  1.  1,  "Partes  MaleimKi,  quarum         '  Adamnamia  1.  c  Will.Tyr.S.  5,  "poiv 

per  tircuitura  eivitatia  ordo   sic  poidtur.  to  qniB  hodie  dicitnr  Sancti  Si^ham,  qiiBO 

1.   Porta  David  ad  occidantalam  partem  ad  Aqnilonem   respinit."     9.   19.      Gesta 

mantis  Sion.     2.  Porta  villsB  FnUonis.     3.  Dei,  p.  672.      Marin.  Sannt  3.  14.  S, — 

Poi-ta  S.  StephnBi.     4.  Porta  Benjamin.  Thftt  Stephen  was  here  stoned,  is  expressly 

6.  Portulo,  hoc  est  ptamla  porta,  ah  hoe  said ;  Will.  Tjr.  8.  3,  "  a  Septentrioiie  .  .  . 

pergraduB  advallem  Joa^hatdesoenditur.  ubi  naque  hodie  locna  in  quo  protomartyr 

6.  Porta  Tecnitia."  Stephanna   a  Jndfflia  lapdatus."      Geata 

=  Geala  Dd,  p.  572.    Will.  Tjr.  8.  5.  Dei,  p.  672.   Brooardna  c.  8.  fin.   Lad.  de 

'  Edriei  abo\it  A.  D,  1150,  ed.  Janbert,  Snchem,  p.  83,  and  ia  Eeissb.  p.  84G.— Yet 

I.  p.  341.     Hist,  of  Jemsalem  in  Fnndgr.  Sir  J.  Maundeville,  abont  1825,  speaks  rf 

Aes  Or.  n.  p.  129.  a  church  of  St  Stephen,  where  ho  was 

*  So  called  from  Isa.  7,  8,  stoned,  aa  already  existing  on  the  east  of 

'  Bcooardus,    o.    8.   fia.      Mg'r   ed-Din  the  city  by  the  valley  of  Jehoahaphat ;  p. 

Hist,  of  Jerus.  in  Fondgr.  des  Or.  11.  p.  129.  80.     The  tradition  bad  begun  to  waver, 

'  Mejr  ed-DJn,  L  c.  'St  Stephen'a  gate  appears  on  the  east 

i.  474-476 
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probable  ancient  name.'  Arabic  writers  give  it  the  name  of  BSh 
'  Am&d  el-'Ghur&b;^  of  which  the  present  Arabic  form,  Bab  el- 
'Amfid,  ia  only  a  contraction,— r^urther  east  was  the  Porta 
Benjaminis,  Gate  of  Benjamin,^  corresponding  apparently  to  the 
present  gate  of  Herod. 

Towards  the  east  there  seem  to  have  been  also  at  least  two 
gates.  The  northernmost,  corresponding  to  the  present  gate  of 
St.  Stephen,  is  described  by  Adamnanus  as  a  "  small  portal  from 
which  steps  led  down  into  the  valley  of  Jeboshaphat."  The 
crusaders  called  it  the  gate  of  Jeboshaphat,  from  the  valley.' 
Arabian  writers  mention  it  3s  B&b  el-  Ushat,  gate  of  the  Tribes, 
another  form  of  the  modem  Arabic  name  B^b  cs-Sfibat.^  The 
four  lions  sculptured  over  the  present  gate  on  the  outside,  as 
well  as  the  architecture,  show  that  this  structure  did  not  proceed 
from  the  Mubammedans,  and  must  be  older-  than  the  present 
■walls.  Not  improbably  the  earlier  "  small  portal"  on  this  spot 
was  rebuilt  on  a  larger  scale  and  thus  ornamented  by  the  Franks, 
when  they  built  up  the  walls  of  the  city,  either  about  A.  D.  117S 
or  in  A.  D.  1239.' — The  other  gate  on  this  sido  is  the  femous 
Golden  gate,  Porta  aurea,  in  the  eastern  wall  of  the  Haram  esh- 
SberSf ;  now  called  by  the  Arabs  Bab  ed-Dahariyeh,  but  formerly 
named  by  the  Arabian  writers  S&b  er-Bahmeli,  Gate  of  Mercy.^ 
Tbe  name  Porta  awea  as  applied  to  this  gate,  I  have  not  been 
able  to  trace  back  further  than  to  the  historians  of  the  crusadea.' 
It  probably  comes  from  some  supposed  connection  with  one  of  the 
ancient  gates  of  the  temple,  which  are  said  to  have  been  covered 
with  gold.'  We  have  seen  above,  that  it  ia  apparently  of  Roman 
origin.'"   Thisgate  was  already  closed  up  in  the  times  of  the  cru- 

ddft  of  tJie  c!ty^  as  at  present,  m  &a  jiJW^-  ' 
na!s  of  Steph.  von  Gumpeiiberg,  A.  D. 
1449 ;  Tnoher,  A.  D.  1470  ;  Brcjaenbttch 
andF.  Fal)ri,A.D.  1483,  etc.  SeeEaisab.  '  Edrtfj  ed.  Jauljert,  I.  p.  8*4.  HisL 
des  h.  Landes,  pp.  444,  865,  HI,  262.—  of  Jems,  in  Fundgr.  des  Or.  H.  p.  129. 
Qnflresmins  gravely  undertakes  to  remove  '  See  abova.  pp.  316,  317. 
the  idea  of  any  diange  of  place,  by  anppos-  '  Edria  «d.  Janbert,  I.  pp.  841,  844. 
ing  that  tlie  present  gate  formerly  faced  Hist,  of  Jerna.  in  Fnndgr.  des  Or.  II.  p.  96. 
towards  the  north  1  Ekioid.  IL  p.  295.  '  Wm.  Tyr.  a  3.  Gesta  Dei,  p.  572.— 
'  BrooarduB  c.  8,  fin.  Marinue  Sanutua  Quaresraiua  professas  to  qnote  Jerame  for 
calls  jt^  proliably  erroneously,  the  gat«  of  the  neme,  hut  ^ves  no  reference  whatever; 
Benjamin  ;  de  Secret;  3.  14.  8.  Elnda.  11.  p.  336.  The  name  Pt>rta  tat- 
'  Edrisi  ed.  Jaabsrti  p.  341.  Hist,  of  rm  occurs  indeed  iu  Hegeappus  ifc  S:aiHii 
Jeraa.  in  Fnndgr.  des  Or.  11.  p.  139.  ffwras.  lib.  5.  c.  43,  in  the  Bibhoth.  Max. 
'  Adamjiantia,  as  above.  Brooardus  o.  Patrum,  Tom.  V.  p.  1203.  But  Sie  an- 
8,  fin.  The  latter  writer  calls  it  also  thor  ia  tliere  obviously  epealiing  of  a  gate 
Porto  Ang^i.  Comp.  De  Salignaco,  of  the  ancient  interior  temple  or  fane  it- 
Tom.  YIII.  c  5.    It  is  not  mendoned  by  self. 

Edrira.    Mejred-Din  in  Ma  Hist  of  Jeru-  '  Joseph.  B,  J.  5.  B.  3,     It  may  per- 

salem  speaks  here  of  two  gates ;  Fundgr.  haps  have  been  regarded  as  the  ancient 

des  Orients,  U.  p,  129.  Forla  orienialis  ;  see  Ligbtfoot  Opp.  I.  p. 

»  Win.  Tyr.  11,  1.     Gesta  Dei,  p.  6T2.  E55  sq. 

Beiij.  of  Tudala  ed.  Aslier,  I.  pp.  70,  71.  "  See  above,  p.  S96. 
i.  476,  477 
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Bades  ;  hut  was  throtm  open  once  a  year  on  Palm  Sunday,  in.  cel- 
ebration of  our  Lord's  supposed  triumphal  entry  through  it  to 
the  temple.>  It  remains  Btill  walled  up  ;  because  (according  to 
the  Franks)  the  Muhammedans  helievethat  a  king  is  to  enter  by 
it,  who  will  take  possession  of  the  city  and  become  Lord  of  the 
whole  eftrth.'  But  Muhanunedan  writers  describe  it  as  having 
been  closed  up  for  the  security  of  the  city  and  sanctuary ;  because 
it  is  on  the  side  towards  the  desert,  and  there  would  be  no  great 
advantage  in  having  it  open.  Some  say  it  was  walled  up  by 
Omar  ;  and  will  not  be  opened  again  until  the  coming  of  Christ.' 

On  the  south  side  were  likewise  two  gates.  Of  the  eastern- 
most, the  present  Dung  gate  of  the  Franks,  I  find  no  mention 
earlier  than  Erocardus,  about  A.  D.  1283,  who  regards  it  as  the 
ancient  Water  gate,'  It  may  have  been  the  Porta  Tecidtia  of 
Adamnanus,  An  Arabian  writer  speaks  of  it  in  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury as  the  Btib  el-Mugharibeh,  its  present  native  narne.^ — Fur- 
ther west,  between  the  eastern  brow  of  Zion  and  the  Porta  David 
(ySfa  gate),  there  was  according  to  Adamnanus,  no  gate  in  his 
day.'  Yet  the  crusaders  found  one  here,  which  they  called  the 
gate  of  Zion,  corresponding  to  that  which  now  bears  the  same 
name.'  It  is  also  called  by  Arabian  writers,  Bah  Sahylin ;° 
though  the  present  native  usage  gives  it  the  name  of  David.' 

Thus  it  appears,  that  before  the  rebuilding  of  the  walls  of  Je- 
rusalem by  Suleimdn  in  the  sixteenth  centuiy,  the  principal  gates 
of  the  city  were  much  the  same  as  at  the  present  day. 

IX.       SUPPLY    OP    WATER. 

Jerusalem  lies  in  the  midst  of  a  rocky  limestone  region, 
throughout  which  fountains  and  wells  are  comparatively  rare.  In 
the  city  itself,  little  if  any  living  water  is  known  ;  and  in  its  im- 
mediate vicinity  are  only  the  three  small  fountains  along  the 
lower  part  of  the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat.  Yet  with  all  these  dis- 
advantages of  its  position,  the  Holy  City  would  appear  always  to 
have  had  a  fuUsupply  of  water  for  its  inhabitants,  both  in  ancient 
and  in  modern  times.  In  the  numerous  sieges  to  which  in  all 
ages  it  has  been  exposed,  we  nowhere  read  of  any  want  of  water 
within  the  city  ;  while  the  besiegers  have  often  suffered  severely, 
and  have  been  compelled  to  bring  water  from  a  great  distance. 
Durir^  the  siege  by  Titus,  when  the  Jews,  pressed  with  famine, 
'  Gesta  Dei,  p.  572.  sdv.  Edria  ed.  '  WiTl.  Tyr.  8.  C,  19.  Gesta  Dei,  p. 
Janberl^  p.  541.  572. 

'  QuacBsmiua  n.  p.  810.  '  Edrisi  ed.  Jantert,  p.  8*1.    Hist,  of 

"  Hist,  of  Jeraaalem  in  Firadgr,  d«s    Jems.  1.  c.  p.  139. 
Orients,  II.  p.  96.  '  In  Wilken's  Gesoliicljte  der  Krenzz. 

'  Broeordna  o.  8,  fin.  ni.  ii.  p.  316,  mention  is  made  of  a  gale 

"  Hist,  of  Jerus.  I.  o.  p.  129,  of  St.  Lazarus  in  the  sonliiem  wall  ,■  but 

°  Adamn.  ex.  Aiculf,  1.1.  of  this  I  have  found  no  otlier  notice. 

i.  477-479 
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had  recourse  to  the  most  horrible  expedients,  and  thousands 
daily  died  of  hunger,  there  is  no  hint  that  thirst  was  added  to 
their  other  Buffering.'  Yet  when  Antiochus  Pius  had  previously 
hesieged  tjie  city,  his  operations  were  at  first  delayed  for  want  of 
water  ;  and  Josephus  regards  it  as  the  resTilt  of  a  divine  inter- 
position, that  the  Romans  under  Titus  were  not  in  like  manner 
etraitened.*  So  too  in  the  siege  by  the  crusaders,  A.  D.  1099,  the 
inhabitants  were  weU  supplied  ;  while  the  besiegers  were  driven 
to  the  greatest  straits  by  thirst  under  the  bumiug  sun  of  June.' 
Thus  in  every  age  the  trath  of  Strabo's  brief  description  has  been 
manifest;  "Jerusalem,  a  rocky  well-enclosed  fortress;  -within 
well-watered,  without  wholly  dry."' 

It  becomes  therefore  a  matter  of  some  historical  importance, 
OS  well  as  interest,  to  ascertain  as  far  as  possible,  how  this  sup- 
ply of  water  has  been  furnished  to  the  ci^.  To  this  inquiry  I 
address  myself  here,  in  giving  an  account  of  the  Cisterns,  the  Ee- 
eervoirs,  and  the  Fountains,  in  and  around  the  city,  with  some 
notices  of  the  aqueduct  from  Solomon's  pools, 

CisXEENS.  The  main  dependence  of  Jerusalem  for  water  at 
the  present  day  is  on  its  cisterns  ;  and  this  has  probably  always 
been  the  ease.  I  have  already  spoken  of  the  immense  cisterns 
now  and  anciently  existing  within  the  area  of  the  temple  ;  sup- 
plied partly  from  rain  water,  and  partly  by  the  aqueduct,^ 
These  of  themselves,  in  case  of  a  siege,  would  fiirnish  a  tolerable 
supply.  But  in  addition  to  these,  almost  every  private  house  in 
Jerusalem,  of  any  size,  is  understood  to  have  at  least  one  or  more 
cisterns,  excavated  in  the  soft  limestone  rock  on  which  the  city 
is  built.  The  house  of  Mr  Lanneau,  in  which  we  resided,  bad  no 
less  than  four  cisterns  ;  and  as  these  are  but  a  specimen  of  the 
manner  in  which  all  the  better  class  of  houses  are  supplied,  I  sub- 
join here  the  dimensions : 


I. 
n. 

m. 

IT. 

Length. 
16  Feet. 

10 
30 

8  Feet. 

4 
10 
30 

Deplb. 

:a  Feet. 
16  ■ 
15 
20 

This  list  IS  eE 

orm  u,lj   ] 

T^     inltle 

1  imbcrs  given  are  the 

Jo    B  J  "5  19 
Jos  Ant  IS  t 

850  ed.  Havero 
Al«rt   Aq   6 

380  W  U  Tyi  8  T 

3      b  B  13  4  7             T 

2     BJ694p     ram 

fro 

22     n  Gesta  De    p     re^ 

Ineea  sCi  fatign       en 

atroad     in  which  way  two  immense 
osire  of  the  temple  were  supplied;  8, 

bator  esero  tns  yehemen  s 

den  qne  s  tie    mporton  tatfi  n  e    angons           Strato  b  sliil  briefer  test  ie  ae  follows : 

gemmabBt  molest  am   ieetatis  n  lementa  16   2  40  t4  UpotriKv/ia — ^n  y&p  vtrfaSij 

et  ardens   Inn   s,"  etc     The  d  et  es    of  tu  jiitJs  Ipo/ta  •  ierhs  /lic  tKuSpoi-,  twis  Bl 

tha  host  ai  pears  to  1    ve  been    e  y  j,  -eat  irmT-  \ais  S  if'ijpd'. 

On   the  olar  hand    ho  ml  ta    3   he           Sea  aboTe,  p.  801. 
]    4  9  4 
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least  estimate.  The  cisterns  have  usually  merely  a  round  open- 
ing at  the  top,  sometimes  built  up  with  stonework  atove,  and 
furnished  with  a  curb  and  a  wheel  fi)r  the  bucket ;  so  that  they 
have  externally  much  the  appearance  of  an  ordinary  well.  The 
water  is  conducted  into  them  from  the  roofs  of  the  houBes  during 
the  rainy  season ;  and,  with  proper  care,  remains  pure  and  sweet 
during  the  whole  summer  and  autumn. — In  this  manner  most  of 
the  larger  houses  and  the  public  buildings  are  supplied.  The 
Latin  convent  in  particular  is  said  to  be  amply  furnished  ;  and 
in  seasons  of  drought  is  able  to  deal  out  a  sufBciency  for  all  the 
Christian  inhabitants  of  the  city.' 

Most  of  these  cisterns  have  undoubtedly  come  down  from 
ancient  times ;  and  their  immense  extent  furnishes  a  full  solution 
of  the  question,  as  to  the  supply  of  water  for  the  city.  Under 
the  disadvantages  of  its  position  in  this  respect,  Jerusalem  must 
necessarily  have  always  been  dependent  on  its  cisterns  f  and  a 
city  which  thus  annually  laid  in  its  supply  for  seven  or  eight 
months,  could  never  be  overtaken  by  a  want  of  water  during  a 
siege.  Nor  is  this  a  trait  peculiar  to  the  Holy  City;  for  the 
case  is  the  same  throughout  all  the  hill  country  of  Judah  and 
Benjamin.  ITountains  and  streams  are  few,  as  compared  with 
Europe  and  America ;  and  the  inhabitants  therefore  collect 
water  during  the  rainy  season  in  tanks  and  cisterns  in  the  cities, 
in  the  fields,  and  along  the  high  roads,  for  the  sustenance  of 
themselves  and  of  their  flocks  and  herds,  and  for  the  comfort  of 
the  passing  traveller.'  Many,  if  not  the  most  of  these  are  ob- 
viously antique ;  and  they  exist  not  unfrequently  along  the 
ancient  roads  which  are  now  deserted.  Thus  on  the  long  for- 
gotten way  from  Jericho  to  Bethel,  "  broken  cisterns "  of  high 
antiquity  are  found  at  regular  intervals. — That  Jerusalem  was 
thus  actually  supplied  of  old  with  water,  is  apparent  also  from 
the  numerous  remains  of  ancient  cisterns  still  existing  in  the 
tract  north  of  the  city,  which  was  once  enclosed  within  the  walls. 

A  few  wells  are  occasionally  found,  both  in  and  around  the 
city ;  but  they  are  either  dry,  or  the  water  is  low  and  bad.  One 
of  these  has  been  already  mentioned  near  the  tombs  in  the  val- 
ley of  Jehoshaphat ;  and  another  near  the  wall  on  mount  Zion.' 

'  According  to  Soholz,  tha  latin  con-  colligere,  et  per  totum  annum  ad  U9U3  ne- 

venl  lias  28  oistema;  Keiae,  p.  197.     So  eessarioB  oonserrare."     So  too  Jan.  do  Vi- 

aiao  Sakbacher,  Erinnerungen  II.  p.  95.  triaco,  c   55.     Benjamin   of  Tudfla,  ed. 

'  Sach  was  alfo  tlio  case  during  ihe  Asiier,  p.  71. 

times  of  the  crnaadea.    Will.  Tjr.  8.  i,  '  So   Jorome,  uriting    at  Bediletera, 

"  Est  autem  iooua  vn  quo  civitiLa  sita  e&tj  says  t  '^  In  liia  enim  locia  in  qmbua  nunc 

ftridus  et  inaquosus,  rivoa,  fontes  sc  flu-  degimus,  prietBc  paryos  fbntea  oinnBB  cia- 

jnina  non  liabons  penitus,  dijns  liabitatores  ternaruni  aqusa  sunt ;  et  si  imTiraB  divina 

aquis  lantum  utuntur  pluvialibas.      Mensi-  ira  suspenderit,  majns  eitia  quam  famia  pe- 

Ima  Bnim  Lybernis  in  oisfemis  quas  in  civi-  rieuliiiu  eat."     Comtii.  in  Amoa  4,  7. 

lata  babent  pluiimas,  imbres  solent  eibi  '  See  above,  pp.  S36,  2B6. 

Vol.  I.—2S  i.  481,  482 
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There  is  also  a  well  of  bad  water  just  out  of  the  Damascus  gate, 
not  used  for  drinking ;  and  another,  somewhat  better,  just  hy 
the  tombs  of  the  Kings.  The  reason  why  so  few  wells  exist,  is 
doubtless  to  be  referred  to  the  small  quantity  and  had  ijuality 
of  the  water  thus  obtained. 

But  although  the  cisterns  of  Jerusalem  thus  afford  appar- 
ently an  abundant  supply,  yet  as  a  matter  of  convenience  and 
luxury,  water  is  brought  during  the  summer  in  considerable 
quantity  from  fountains  at  a  distance  from  the  city.  The  prin- 
cipal of  these  is  'Ain  YMo,  a  small  fountain  in  Wady  el-Werd, 
several  miles  southwest  of  Jerusalem.  The  water  is  transported 
in  sMne,  on  the  backs  of  asees  and  mules ;  and  is  sold  for  a  trifle 
for  drinking,  to  those  who  prefer  it  to  rain  water.  It  was  even 
said,  that  one  of  the  baths  ia  eupphed  with  water  in  this  way 
during  a  part  of  the  season. 

Resebvoibs.  The  same  causes  which  led  the  inhabitants  of 
Judea  to  excavate  cisterns,  induced  them  also  to  build,  in  and 
around  moat  of  their  cities,  large  open  reservoirs  for  more  public 
use.  Such  tanks  are  found  at  Hebron,  Bethel,  G-ibeon,  Bireh, 
and  various  other  places ;  sometimes  stUl  in  use,  as  at  Hebron, 
hut  more  commonly  in  ruins.  They  are  built  up  mostly  of  mas- 
sive stones ;  and  are  situated  chiefly  in  valleys  where  the  rains 
of  winter  could  be  easily  conducted  into  them.  These  reservoirs 
we  learned  to  consider  as  one  of  the  least  doubtful  vestiges  of 
antiquity  in  all  Palestine  ;  for  among  the  present  race  of  inhab- 
itants such  works  are  utterly  unknown. 

With  such  reservoirs  Jerusalem  was  abundantly  supphed  ; 
to  say  nothing  of  the  immense  pools  of  Solomon  beyond  Bethle- 
hem, which  no  doubt  were  constructed  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Holy  City,  In  describing  these  tanks  or  pools,  I  begin  with 
those  lying  without  the  walls  on  the  west  side  of  the  city.  Here 
are  two  very  large  reservoirs,  one  some  distance  below  the  other 
in  the  valley  of  Gihon  or  Hinnom,  and  both  unquestionably  of 
high  antiquity.  Now  as  the  prophet  Isaiah  speaks  of  an  upper 
and  lower  pool,  the  former  of  which  at  least  lay  apparently  on 
this  side  of  the  city,  I  venture  to  apply  these  names  to  the  two 
reservoirs  in  question.' 

Upper  Pool.  This  is  commonly  called  by  the  monks  Gihon, 
and  by  the  natives  Birket  el-MamiUa."  It  lies  in  the  basin 
forming  the  head  of  the  valley  of  Hinnom  or  Gihon,  about  700 
yards  W,  N,  "W,  from  the  Yifa  gate.     Our  first  visit  to  it  has 

la.  7,  3,    36,  2.    2  Kings  18,  17  —  87fl,  mentioiis  in  this  q^oartar  a  clmrcli  of 

Is.  23,  9.  St  Mamillft,  in  TfMob  were  prsserved  the 

'  Quaresmius  II.  p.  TIB.    Hist  of  Jerns,  bodies  of  innny  martyrs  slaiu  by  tlie  Sara- 

in  Fundgr.  das  Or.  II.  p.   131,     The  tru-  c™=      Hence  perhaps  the  Arabic  name  of 

sadei-.s  called  it  Lacns  PatTiarclia     Will  the  te  rrvoir.     Btrnh.  MoJI.  de  Loois  Sanot, 

Tyc,  8.  a.~ThB  monlc  Bemhacd  in  A  D  IS      bee  too  Eulyci.  AnnaL  IL  p.  213. 
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already  been  described,  and  the  small  rude  conduit  mentioned, 
which  carries  the  water  from  it  down  to  the  vicinity  of  the  ¥dfa 
gate  and  bo  to  the  pool  of  Hezekiah  within  the  city.^  The  sides 
are  built  up  with  hewn  stones  laid  in  cement,  with  steps  at  the 
corners  by  which  to  descend  into  it.  The  bottom  is  level  The 
dimensione  are. as  follows : 


Depth  at  each  end        ....  18 

"We  noticed  no  water-course  or  other  visible  means  by  which 
water  is  now  brought  into  the  reservoir ;  ^  but  it  would  seem  to 
be  filled  in  the  rainy  season  by  the  waters  which  flow  from  the 
higher  ground  round  about.  Or  rather,  such  is  its  present  state 
of  disrepair,  that  it  probably  never  becomes  full ;  and  the  small 
quantity  of  water  which  it  at  first  retains,  soon  runs  off  and 
leaves  it  dry. 

The  upper  pool  of  the  Old  Testament  was  situated  near  the 
"highway  of  the  J'uUer's  field,"  and  had  a  trench  or  conduit.' 
This  indeed  is  indefinite ;  but  we  are  also  told  that  there  was 
"  an  upper  out-flow  of  the  waters  of  Gihon  "  on  the  west  of  the 
city.^  Taking  these  two  circumstances  together,  the  upper  pool 
and  the  upper  out-flow  or  water-course  of  Gihon,  it  seeras  most 
•probable  that  this  reservoir  is  intended ;  and  that  it  anciently 
had  some  connection  with  the  fountain  of  Gihon  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. This  conclusion  is  strengthened  by  the  fact,  that 
nowhere  else  in  or  around  Jerusalem  are  there  traces  of  other 
ancient  reservoirs,  to  which  the  names  of  the  upper  and  lower 
pool  can  be  applied  with  any  like  degree  of  probability.' 

Lower  Fool.  This  name  is  mentioned  only  by  Isaiah ;  and 
that  without  any  hint  of  its  locahty,'  I  venture  to  give  it  to 
the  large  and  broken  reservoir  lower  down  on  the  west  side  of  the 
city,  called  by  the  Arabs  Birket  es-SuUdn.  Monkish  tradition 
is  here  somewhat  at  fault ;  some  calling  it  the  pool  of  Bersaba ; 
others  of  Bathsheba ;'  while  others  again  give  the  latter  name 
to  a  small  tank  jtist  within  the  YMa  gate.  The  accounts  of  travel- 
lers exhibit  a  like  diversity.     The  probable  identity  of  this  tank 

'  See  above,  p.  238.  in  the  sutnrbs  of  the  city ;    Onom.  art. 

'  Qnsresmins  says  there  are  two  ohan-  Ager  FaUonU. 
nela,    parhapa    Eubtermnean,    by   which  '  3  Chr.  32,  80.    I  follow  hero  tlie  He- 
water  flows  into  the  reservour ;  one  on  tie  hrew,  which  the  Eaglish  Tetsion  does  not 
north,  and  the  other  on  Hie  south  ^de.  fully  express. 

Elaoid.   U.  p.  716.     But  nothing  of  the  '  Pocoeke  also  ansumea  these  as  the  Up- 

kinct  is  seen  at  present.  per  and  Ijower  pool ;  Desor.  of  the  East, 

'  Is.  7,  3.     Se,   2.    2  Kings  18,  IT.  If.  i.  pp.  25,  26. 

Of  the  Fuller's  field,  Eueebios  and  Jerome  *  Is.  32.  9. 
merely  any,  that  it  was  shown  in  their  day 
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■with  the  lower  pool  of  Isaiah,  rests  upon  its  rektive  position  in 
respent  to  the  upper  pool  just  described  ;  and  upon  the  fact, 
that  no  other  reservoir  is  anywhere  to  he  found,  to  which  this 
scriptural  name  can  so  well  he  applied. 

This  reservoir  is  situated  in  the  valley  of  Hinnom  or  Gfihon, 
southward  from  the  Y^fa  gate.  Its  northern  end  is  nearly  upon 
a  line  with  the  present  southern  -wall  of  the  city,  which  here  lies 
about  100  feet  above  it.  The  pool  was  formed  by  throwing 
Btrong  walls  across  the  bottom  of  the  valley  ;  between  which  the 
earth  was  wholly  removed  ;  so  that  the  rocty  sides  of  the  valley  are 
left  slielving  down  irregularly,  and  form  a  narrow  channel  along 
the  middle.  The  wall  at  the  south  end  is  thick  and  strong  like 
a  dam  or  causeway ;  those  along  the  sides  are  of  course  compar- 
atively low  and  much  broken  away ;  that  on  the  north  is  also  in 
part  thrown  down.  A  road  crosses  on  the  causeway  at  the  southern 
end  ;  along  which  are  fountains  erected  by  the  Muslims,  and  once 
fed  from  the  aqueduct  which  passes  very  near.  They  were  now 
diy.     The  following  are  the  measurements  of  this  reservoir : 

Course  of  tlie  two  aides '     S.  10°  W. 

"     of  the  north  eaS,  taken  fro 

"  of  the  south  end, 
Length  along  the  middle 
Breadth  at  the  north  end     , 

"       at  the  south  end     , 
Doptli  at  north  end,  inclading  about  0  feet  of  ruhhish     S5 

"   at  soaik  end,  including  about  3  feet  of  rabbish    4:2 

This  reservoir  was  probably  fiUed  from  the  rains,  and  from  the 
superfluous  waters  of  the  upper  pool.  It  lies  directly  in  the  natu- 
ral channel  hy  which  the  latter  would  flow  off ;  but  is  now  in 
ruins. 

Besides  these  two  large  reservoirs,  we  find  further  without 
the  walls,  the  comparatively  small  and  unimportant  tank  just 
north  of  St.  Stephen's  gate,  called  by  the  natives  Birket  d-Ham- 
m&m  Sitty  Meryam.  It  seems  to  have  been  Kttle  regarded  hy 
the  monks,  and  we  did  not  find  that  it  had  among  the  Franks  a 
name  ;  though  some,  as  we  were  told,  hold  it  to  be  the  pool  of  Be- 
thesda.'  There  is  also  the  small  cistern-like  tank  in  the  trench 
near. the  gate  of  Herod  on  the  northeast  part  of  the  city.'  My 
impression  is,  that  both  these  receptacles  are  filled  only  by  the 
rain  water,  which  flows  in  winter  from  the  higher  ground  on  the 
west  and  northwest  into  and  along  the  trench.'  They  have  no 
appearance  of  great  antiquity. — The  pool  of  SUoam,  also  without 
the  walls,  wiH  be  described  in  another  place. 


See  p.  233,  abOTC. 
See  p.  23*,  abOTC. 
Sohoiz  in  1821  aajs,  fbat  wa 

tben  conied  fi-om  tho  reservoir  ouMda  of 
St.  Stephen's  gate  to  a  baOi  witliin  the  city 
Ecise,  p.  271.     Tbe  same  is  true  nOii-. 

i.  485,  486 
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Within  the  waJla  of  tho  city  there  are  iJiree  reservoirs  ;  two 
of  which  are  of  large  size. 

Pool  of  Bathsheba.  The  smallest  of  the  reservoirs,  which 
indeed  is  rather  a  mere  pit,  hes  just  within  the  TS.fa  gate,  on 
the  north  side  of  the  street,  overagainst  the  castle.  It  is  now 
called  by  the  Franks  the  pool  or  hath  of  Bathsheba,  on  the  sup- 
position that  David  dwelt  in  the  castle  opposite  ;  tiiough  it  has 
long  had  to  dispute  its  claim  to  tliis  appellation  with  the  large 
lower  pool  outside.^  We  did  not  hear  of  any  Arabic  name.  It 
was  now  dry,  nor  did  we  learn  that  it  ever  hecouies  full.^ 

Pool  of  Sezekiah.  The  reservoir  now  usually  so  called,  lies 
some  distance  northeastward  of  tho  Tafa  gate,  just  west  of  the 
street  that  leads  north  to  the  church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre.  A 
line  of  houses  only  separates  it  from  this  street ;  and  as  it  is  not 
far  from  the  said  church,  it  was  formerly  called  hy  the  monks 
the  pool  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,'  The  natives  now  call  it  Birlcet 
elSammdrn,  from  the  circumstance  that  its  waters  are  used  to 
supply  a  bath  in  the  vicinity.  Its  sides  run  towards  the  cardi- 
nal points.  Its  breadth  at  the  north  end  is  144  feet ;  its  length 
on  the  east  side  about  240  feet,  though  the  adjacent  houses  here 
prevented  any  very  exact  measurement.  The  depth  is  not  great. 
The  bottom  is  rock,  levelled  and  covered  with  cement ;  and  on 
the  west  side  the  rock  is  cut  down  for  some  depth.  The  reser- 
voir is  supphed  with  water  during  the  rainy  season,  hy  the  small 
aqueduct  or  drain  brought  down  from  the  upper  pool,  along  the 
surface  of  the  ground  and  under  the  waU  near  the  YSfa 
gate.  When  we  last  saw  it  in  the  middle  of  May,  it  was  about 
half  full  of  water ;  which  however  was  not  expected  to  hold  out 
through  the  summer. 

In  searching  in  this  cLuarter  for  traces  of  the  second  wall  of 
the  ancient  city,  we  came  to  the  Coptic  convent,  situated  at  the 
northern  end  of  the  r^ervoir.  This  had  been  recently  rebuilt 
and  was  not  yet  completed.  On  inquiring  of  the  master  mason, 
who  had  charge  of  the  whole  worlr,  in  respect  to  the  excavations 
which  had  been  made,  he  informed  ns,  that  in  digging  to  lay  the 
foundation  of  the  new  wall,  running  from  east  to  west,  they  had 
come  upon  an  old  wall  of  large  hewn  stones  parallel  to  the  pres- 
ent north  wall  of  the  reservoir,  and  57  feet  distant  from  it 

'  DoQbdan  VoyHgB,  etc.  p.  1S8.     Qua-  size  of  (he  ab)nes  aeem  to  belong  to  tho 

resimus  in  his  zeal  for  the  other  location  works  of  tha  ancianb  Janisalein  ;  "  Eeiao 

does  not  even  mention  this  spoti    Mann-  II.  p.  5S2.    I  om  not  able  to  Say  which  of 

(Irall  drily  remarka,  that  (be  one  haa  pro-  these  is  most  correct.— Mr  Woicott  says  : 

hahlj  the  same  right  to  the  name  aa  the  "  The  former  [Monro]  ia  correct ;  there  is 

other ;  Apr.  6tli.  nothing  lai^  or  ancient  aljout  it."    Bib- 

'  Monro  calls  it  "  an  oblong  pit,  twenty  lioth.  Snc.  1 843,  p.  83. 

Ifeot  deep,  lined  eoarasly  Tvilh  small  stones ; "         '  Piscino  S.  Sepufc'    '  ''' '"  " 

Snmmer  Eambla,   I.   p.    107.    Sehnbert  p.  717. 
iremarks  that  "  ^e  architecture  and  the 
Vol.  I.— 28* 
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towards  the  nortli.  This  wall,  he  said,  was  ten  or  twelve  feet 
thick,  laid  in  cement,  and  also  plastered  over  on  the  south  side 
with  cement,  like  the  wall  of  a  reservoir.  The  hottom  below  was 
rock,  which  was  also  covered  towards  the  south  with  a  coating 
of  small  stones  and  cement  several  inches  thick,  like  the  hottom 
of  the  present  pool.  In  laying  the  foundations  of  another  part 
of  the  convent,  he  had  also  dug  down  along  a  part  of  the  present 
northern  wall  of  the  pool,  which  he  found  to  he  built  of  small 
stones  ;  so  small  indeed  that  he  had  been  compelled  to  remove 
them  and  build  up  the  wall  anew.  All  these  circumstances  led 
him  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  pool  of  Hezeldah  once  extended 
further  north,  as  far  as  to  the  old  wall  above  described.  To  this 
conclusion  we  could  only  assent ;  for  the  stones  thus  dug  out 
were  still  lying  around,  and  bore  every  mark  of  antiquity.  They 
were  not  indeed  large,  Hke  those  of  the  temple  walls  ;  but  were 
bevelled,  and  obviously  of  ancient  workmanship. 

We  are  told  of  king  HezeMah,  that  he  "  made  a  pool  and  a 
conduit,  and  brought  water  into  the  city;"  and  also  that  "he 
stopped  the  upper  water-course  of  G-ihon,  and  brought  it  straight 
down  to  the  west  side  of  the  city  of  David.'"  From  this  lan- 
guage we  can  only  infer,  that  Hozekiah  constructed  a  pool  within 
the  city  on  its  western  part.  To  such  a  pool,  the  present  reser- 
voir, which  is  doubtless  an  ancient  work,  entirely  corresponds ; 
and  it  is  also  fed  in  a  similar  manner.  The  pool  must  of  conrae 
have  been  situated  within  the  second  wall  of  Josephus  ;  and  its 
present  position  serves  therefore  to  determine  in  part  the  proba- 
ble course  of  that  wall'  It  is,  doubtless,  also  the  pool  Amyg- 
dalon  of  Josephus,  about  thirty  cubits  distant  from  the  monu- 
ment of  the  highpriesfc  John,^ 

Bethesda.  Sheep  Pool.  In  the  Gospel  of  John  we  are 
informed,  that  "  there  was  at  Jerusalem,  by  the  Sheep  [gate], 
a  pool,  which  was  called  in  the  Hebrew  tongue  Bethesda,  having 
five  porches,'"  This  pool  the  monks  and  many  travellers  have 
chosen  to  find  in  the  deep  reservoir  or  trench  on  the  north  side 
of  the  area  of  the  great  mosk.  They  give  to  it  the  different  names 
of  Bethesda  and  the  Sheep  pool ;  and  in  the  two  long  vaults  at 
its  southwest  comer,  they  profess  to  find  two  of  the  five  ancient 
porches.^  The  natives  call  it  SirJcet  Jsrail.  There  is  not  the 
shghtest  evidence  that  can  identiiy  it  with  the  Bethesda  of  the 
New  Testament.  Eusebius  and  Jerome,  and  also  the  Itin.  Sieros. 
do  indeed  speak  of  a  Fiscma  Probatica  shown  in  their  day  as 

'  2  IQngB  20,  30.  3  Chr.  82, 30,  Comp.  tost  is  to  be  supplied  by  rixii  gale,  from 

also  Sirao.  48,  17.  Neh.  3,  1.    See  Bos  Ellips.  GriEC.  art.  iniiUj. 

'  Sea  above,  p.  813.  Ligbtfoot  0pp.   H.   p.  587.    Comp.  next 

=  Ko\v^^a,ja  'KfLifto.-Koi',  Jos.  B.  J.  5,  page,  Nota  !. 

11.  4.  '  Quaresmius  calls  it  Piscina  Proha- 

'  Joim  6,  3.    Tbe  ellipsis  in  the  Greek  tiea;  but  emhis  to  donbt  about  Che  porobes ; 
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Bethesda,  a  double  pool,  one  part  of  which  was  filled  by  the  winter 
rains,  and  the  other  was  reddish  as  if  formerly  tinged  with  bloody 
waters.'  But  neither  of  these  writers  gives  any  hint  as  to  the 
situation  of  the  pool.  The  Jiame  has  douhtlesB  been  assigned  to 
the  reservoir  in  question  comparatively  in  modem  times,  from  its 
proximity  to  St.  Stephen's  gate,  which  was  erroneously  held  to 
he  the  ancient  Sheep  gate.'  The  dimensions  of  the  reservoir 
have  already  been  given  ;  and  the  reasons  assigned  why  I  hold 
it  to  be  the  ancient  fosse,  which  protected  the  fortress  Antonia 
and  the  temple  on  the  north.'  That  it  was  formerly  filled  with 
water,  ie  apparent  from  the  lining  of  small  stones  and  cement 
upon  its  sides.  But  from  what  (Quarter  the  water  was  brought 
into  it,  I  am  unable  to  coniecture  ;  unless  perhaps  it  may  have 
been  fed  from  the  pool  of  HezeMah,  or  more  probably  from  the 
superfluous  waters  formerly  coUected  from  the  aqueduct  and  else- 
where, in  the  cisterns  of  the  adjacent  Haram  es-SherSf.  The 
reservoir  has  now  been  dry  for  more  than  two  centuries  ;  during 
which  its  deep  bottom  has  been  in  part  a  receptacle  of  filth,  and 
in  part  occupied  as  a  garden  of  herbs  and  trees.* 

Fountains.  The  only  sources,  or  rather  receptacles,  of  hving 
water  now  accessible  at  Jerusalem,  are  three  in  number.  They 
are  all  situated  without  the  present  waUs,  in  and  along  the  deep 
valley  of  Jehoshaphat.  We  begin  with  that  lowest  down  the 
valley. 

tVeU  of  Nekermah  or  Job,  This  ie  the  deep  well  situated 
just  below  the  junction  of  the  valley  of  Hinnom  with  that  of  Je- 
hoshaphat. The  small  oblong  plain  there  formed,  is  covered  with 
an  olive  grove,  and  with  the  traces  of  former  gardens  estending 
down  the  valley  from  the  present  gardens  of  Siloam.  Indeed  this 
whole  spot  is  the  prettiest  and  most  fertile  around  Jerusalem, 
Franks  call  this  the  well  of  Nehemiah,  supposing  it  to  be  the  same 
in  which  the  sacred  fire  is  said  to  have  been  hid  during  the  Jewish 
captivity,  until  again  recovered  by  that  leader  of  the  exiles.^    But 

H.  p.  98  sq.    Coinp.  Cotovio.  Itin.  p.  358.  to  have  Iweii  fba  J'iidna  Probatica  of  the 

Manndrell  Apr.  dtni  earlier  historians  of  tliecrueades;  seeGesta 

'  OnomnBt.  art.  Set?i^da.— These  fa-  Dei,  p.  573.    Will.  lyr.  8.  4,  Sn.  Jac.  da 

tlifire  supplied  the  ellipsis  in  the  Greek  text  Vitr.  c.  68.     They  mention  indeed  tbe 

»o  as  t«  read:  " TherB  was  in  Jerasalem  present  reaarvoir  as  "  laoue  quidam,"  bnt 

bythe  Sheep  [pool],  a  pool  whkh  was  ^veit  nonaine;  GeataDei,p.67S.    Will. 

caUed,"  etc      They  flius  make  here  a  Tyr.  L  c.    Sir  John  Manndeidlle  in  ths 

donhle  pool  14th  c«ntoty  places  the  Fiidna  Frohaika 

'  See  above,  p,  819.    I  have  not  firand  within  the  dinrch  of  St.  Anne  ;  Loni 

the  name  Piscina  Probatica  distinctly  ap-  1 889,  p.   88.    Comp.  also  F.  Fabrl  and 

plied  to  this  reservoir  earlier  than  Brocar-  Itauwolf  in  It«issb.  das  hdl.  Landes,  pp. 

dns  A.  D.  12SS,  (a.  8,)  and  Marinns  Sann-  362,  609. 

tus  A.  D.  1831,  lib.  8.  U.  10.    These  wri-  »  See  above,  pp.  398,  39i. 

ters  speak  also  (especially  Brooardns  1  o.)  '  Cotovio.  Itin.  p.  358.     Quaresmins  IL 

of  a  large  reservoir  adjacent  to  the  church  p.  98.    Comp.  p.  233,  ahovc. 

of  St.  Anne,  called  Fisifina  ineerior,  now  '  3   Maco.  1,  19-22.      Formerly  also 

apparently  destroyed.    This  latter  sseins  Patens  ignis ;.  see  Quaresmiua  II.  p.  370 
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I  have  not  found  this  name  in  any  writer  earlier  than  the  close 
of  the  sixteenth  century.  Those  who  mention  the  well  hefore 
that  time,  spealt  of  it  only  aa  the  En-Kogel  of  the  old  Testa^ 
ment.'  The  native  inhahitants  call  it  Bir  Ey&b,  the  well  of 
Job.' 

It  is  a  very  deep  well,  of  an  irregular  cLuadrilateral  form,  wall- 
ed up  with  krge  squared  stones,  terminating  above  in  an  arch 
on  one  side,  and  apparently  of  great  anticLuity.  There  is  a  small 
rude  building  over  it,  furnished  with  one  or  two  large  troughs  or 
reservoirs  of  stone,  which  are  kept  partially  Med  for  the  conve- 
nience of  the  people.  The  well  measures  125  feet  in  depth ;  50 
feet  of  which  was  now  full  of  water.  The  water  is  sweet,  but  not 
very  cold ;  and  is  at  the  present  day  drawn  up  by  hand.  An 
old  man  from  Kefr  Selw&i  was  there  with  his  cord  and  leather 
bucket,  and  drew  for  us.  He  said  the  water  was  good  and  would 
sit  lightly  on  the  stomach.  In  the  rainy  season  the  well  becomes 
quite  full,  and  sometimes  overflows  at  the  mouth.  More  usually, 
however,  the  water  runs  off  under  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and 
finds  an  outlet  some  forty  yards  below  the  well.  Here,  the  old 
man  said,  it  commonly  flows  for  sixty  or  seventy  days  in  winter, 
and  the  stream  is  sometimes  large.  An  Arabian  writer  describes 
the  Bir  Eyftb  aa  built  up  with  very  large  stones ;  and  as  having 
in  its  lower  part  a  grotto  or  chamber  walled  up  in  lihe  manner, 
from  which  the  water  strictly  issues.  It  might  be  inferred,  per- 
haps, from  the  same  account,  that  in  a  season  of  drought,  the  Mu- 
hwnmedans  had  sunk  this  weU  to  a  greater  depth,' 

It  is  singular  that  the  earlier  historians  of  the  crusades  make 
no  mention  of  this  well ;  although  on  account  of  the  abundance 
of  itshving  water,  it  must  liave  been  of  great  importance  to  the 
Franks.'  That  it  existed  before  their  day  is  obvious  ;  for  it  is 
mentioned  by  Brocardus  in  A.  D.  1283,  as  being  one  of  the  foun- 
tains of  the  Old  Testament,  It  may  not  improbably  have  been 
Med  up ; '  and  thus  have  remained  unknown  to  the  first  crusaders. 
It  is  apparently  of  high  antiquity  ;  and  there  can  be  little  doubt, 
K[.  Cotorio.  p.  393.  Donbdon  Voyage,  p.  Gentiles  call  it  tie  well  of  Jot ;  p.  48,  ed. 
ISe.  2.     This  doee  not  at  all  help  the  matter. 

'  So  Brocardus  c.  8.     MarinuB  Sanutos    And  bcsyefl,  this  Itinerary  cannot  be  older 
8.  U.S.     DeSalignacinA.  0,1522,  Itin.     than  iha  laat  half  of  the  sixteenth  century ; 
Tom.  X.  0.  1.     Cot^rictia  iu  1598  calls  it    eince  it  epeafcs  of  the  building  of  the  walls 
JVteus  ignis  ;  and  QnnreEmiua  E«enis  to    by  Snltao  Snleimtin  ;  p.  34. 
be  the  firet  to  give  it  the  name  of  Nehemiah.        '  Mejr  ed-Din  Hist,  of  Jama,  in  Fundgr. 

°  I  know  not  the  occasion  of  this  name ;  des  Or,  II.  p.  ISO. 
yet  it  occnrs  in  Mejr  ed-Din  in  A.  D.  1495,  '  Jac  de  Vitiiaco  says  eijpreBaly  of 
as  if  already  of  long  standing ;  FuaSgr.  Jerusalem,  "  fontes  aatem  non  babet,  ex- 
des  Or.  n.  p.  130.  It  is  found  also  in  flio  oepto  vn^),  ijui  Siloe  nominatur ;  c.  56,  But 
Arabic  version  of  Joshua  in  the  Paris  and  he  probably  would  not  regard  this  well  as 
London  Polyglotta,  for  En-Rogel,  Josh.  16,     a  fountain. 

7,     The  Jewish  Itinerary  published  by        '  See  the  story  related  iu  the  work  as- 
Hottinger  in  bis  Cippi  Hebraiei,  says  tMs    cribed  to  Hugo  Plagon,  respecting  au  an- 
ireJl  is  properly  that  of  Joab,  thougb  (he    eiont  well  below  Siloam,  which  was  dia- 
i  491, 492 
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that  it  was  rightly  regarded  by  Brocardus  as  identical  with  the 
Bn-Rogel  of  Scripture ;  though  probably  it  may  have  been,  en- 
larged and  deepened  in  the  course  of  ages. 

The  fountain  En-Rogel  is  first  mentioned  in  the  book  of  Jo- 
shua, in  describing  the  border  between  the  tribes  of  Judah  and 
Benjamin.'  This  border  began  at  the  northwest  comer  of  the 
Dead  Sea,  aud  passed  up  westward  through  the  mountains  to 
En-Shemesh  ;  which  may  very  possibly  have  been  the  fountain 
near  St,  Saba.  Thence  it  came  to  Eu-Eogel ;  and  went  up  the 
valley  of  Hinnom  on  the  south  side  of  the  Jebusites  (Jerusalem) ; 
and  so  to  the  top  of  the  hill  overagainefc  the  valley  of  Hinnora 
westward,  at  the  north  end  of  the  valley  of  Rephaim  or  the  Giants. 
Thence  it  was  carried  on  to  the  waters  of  Nephtoah,  perhaps  one 
of  the  several  fountains  in  Wady  el-Werd.  It  needs  but  a 
glance  at  the  plan,  to  see  that  this  description  applies  most  defi- 
nitely and  exactly  to  the  present  well  of  Nehemioh,  The  border 
probably  came  up  along  the  lower  part  of  the  valley  of  Jehosha^ 
phat  to  this  well ;  and  then  continued  up  the  valley  of  !Qinnom 
and  across  the  hii!  to  the  valley  of  Bephaim.*  One  other  notice 
goes  also  to  fix  the  place  of  the  fountain  Eogel  in  the  same  vi- 
cinity. When  Adonijah  caused  himself  to  be  proclaimed  king, 
he  assembled  his  friends  and  made  a  feast  at  En-Rogel ;  or,  as 
Josepbus  records  it,  "  without  the  city  at  the  fountain  which  is 
in  the  king's  garden."  = 

Siloam.  The  name  Siloah  or  Siloam,'  which  has  obtained 
such  celebrity  in  the  Christian  world,  is  found  only  three  times 
in  the  Scriptures  as  applied  to  waters  ;  once  in  the  prophet  Isa- 
iah, who  speaks  of  it  as  running  water  ;  again  as  a  pool  in  Ne- 
hemiah  ;  and  lastly  also  as  a  pool  in  the  account  of  our  Lord's 
miracle  of  healing  the  man  who  had  been  bom  blind."  None  of 
these  passages  afford  any  clue  as  to  the  situation  of  Siloam. 
But  this  silence  is  amply  supplied  by  the  historian  Josephus,  who 
makes  frequent  mention  of  Siloam  as  a  fountain ;°  and  says  ex- 
pressly, that  the  valley  of  the  Tyropceon  extended  down  to  Si- 

coTBred  and  cleared  out  atout  A  D  118*  Tix  AratioformoftliisnameisSs&mhi. 

and  famished  an  ahnndant  sappl      t  w  I        8,  6  Tfp'^.     Neh.   2,  IS    nbl!i. 

ter.     Hng.  Flag.  CoQtJu.  GalUoa  B          i'  J  1      1   7.  11.   'ihe  Hebrew  word  in  the 

Qua.  TVr.  in  Martini  et  Dnrand  C  15    t  t„    pasaBges  of  the  Old  Testament  is  in- 

ampl.  Tom.  V.  p.  889  6q.  Wilfefl      G     h.  a    d  written  with   different  vowels;  but 

der  Kreaxc  BL  ii,  p.  218.  tb          no  reason  to  donbt  &s  Menti^  of 

Josh,  IB,  7.  8.     18,  16.  17.  a,    j,  ^e.    It  szpiifies  tent,  a  aendina, 

'  The  site  of  Jerusalem  lay    f       rae  t       The  GiBek  form  is  ZiMuiiw,  both  in 

■wholly  within  t!ie  oiijpnal  lim  t     f  fh  th    N  T.  nod  in  Josephns.    There  was 

tiiba  of  Benjamin.  p   b  bly  hoth  a  fount^n  and  a  reservoir, 

'  1  K!nga  1,  9.     Joaspb,  Ant  7  14   4  as    t  th    prasent  day,    Hanee  the  diversity 

Comp.    2  Sam.    17,    17.     We   have  seen  in  different  writers.— A  tower  of  Siloam 

above,  that  the  Arabic  veraon  in  Josh.  15.  is  also  mentioned.  Lake  13,  i. 

7  has  'AiQ  Eyilb  for  Ea-Hogel;  see  the  =  B,  J.  5.  i.  I,  2.    ib.  5,  9.  4.  p.  850, 

'"' — ,  NotB  2.  Haverc 

i,  492-494 
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loam  ;  or  in  other  words,  Siloam  was  situated  in  the  mouth  of 
the  Tyropoeon,  on  the  southeast  part  of  the  ancient  city  ;  as  we 
find  it  at  the  present  day,'  Its  waters,  he  saj^,  were  sweet  and 
ahnndant.  There  can  also  be  no  room  for  question,  that  the  Si- 
loam  of  Josephns  is  identical  with  that  of  the  Scriptures. 

Of  the  same  tenor  ia  the  accoimt  of  the  Itin.  Hieros.  A.  D, 
333,  that  to  those  going  out  of  the  city  in  order  to  ascend  Mount 
Zion,  the  "pool"  of  Siloam  lay  helow  in  the  valley  on  the  left. 
More  definite  is  the  testimony  of  Jerome  about  the  close  of  the 
same  century. "  This  father  says  expressly  that  "  Siloam  is  a 
fountain  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Zion ;  whose  waters  do  not  flow  re- 
gularly, but  on  certain  days  and  hours  ;  and  issue  with  a  great 
noise  from  hollows  and  caverns  in  the  hardest  rock."  Again,  in 
speaking  of  Gehenna,  he  remarks  that  "  the  idol  Baal  was  aet  up 
near  Jerusalem  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Moriah,  where  Siloam 
flows."^  Moriah  must  here  be  taken  as  including  the  ridge  which 
runs  from  it  towards  the  south ;  and  the  mention  of  the  idol 
Baal  lieiits  the  position  of  SHoam  to  the  gardens  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Tyropceon  and  valley  of  Hinnom  ;  ^  which  also  corresponds  to 
the  language  of  Josephus.  In  the  account  of  Jerome,  wc  have 
the  first  correct  mention  of  the  irregular  flow  of  the  waters  of 
Siloam,' 

Siloam  is  mentioned  botl^  as  a  fountain  and  pool  by  Anto- 
ninus Martyr  early  in  the  seventh  century ;  and  as  a  pool  by 
the  monk  Bernhard  in  the  ninth.*  Then  come  the  historians  of 
the  crusades  ;  who  also  place  Siloam  as  a  fountain  in  iU  picsent 
site,  near  the  fork  of  two  valleys.  "William  of  Tyi-e  mentions  its 
irregular  flow  ;  and  another  speaks  of  it  both  as  a  fountain  and 
apool.'  According  to  Benjamin  of  Tudela  about  A, D,  1165,  there 

'  B.    J.  6.  4.  1,  li    Bi  TBI-  TuposroiSp         '  The  /(in. /?imis.  magniSoB  tlu=  cironm- 

sprxrayapcvD^cvi)    fxf^arf — HodJKEi  fitxpi  etance  into  s.  flowing  for  six  days  and 

Sl^Jei|l.•  otfra  flip  tJjc  triiy^v,  YXuttsTib  nights  and  a  resting  on  the  seventh  day 

T*  itBj  ToAAiic  oSaav,  iKBAovfaii.     Comp.  Kdoce  of  Spain,  in  the  seventh  cantnry, 

B.  J.  5.  *.  3.     It  is  ciiefly  from  a  misap-  copies  tte  aooonnt  of  Jerome     Etcmoioa 

prehension  of  this  latter  passage,  that  Ee-  13.    13.   9.     The   same   legend   piobably 

land    and    other    modem    commentators  existed  long  before  ;  and  gave  occasion  Id 

hare  transfeired  the  place  of  Siloam  to  the  language  of  Pliny,  H.  N  81   2,  "I4 

the  valley  on  the  aoutiiweat  piut  of  Zion ;  Judcea  rivns  sabbathis  omnibus  siccator  " 

sea  above,  p.  279,  Note  I.  Comp.  Wcssfding's  note  upon  this  legend, 

"  HieroD,  Comment.'  in  Esa.  8,  6  "  Silofi  Itiner.  Hieros.  p.  692. 
antem  fbnCem  esse  ad  radices  montis  Sion,        '  Antanini  Mart.  Itin.  24.  Bemh.  Mon. 

qni  non  jng^bns  aqnis,  sed  in  ccrtis  horis  Ae  I.oeie  Sanct.  15. 
diebasque  ebvdlial,  et  per  terraram  eoneava        *  Will.  Tyr.  8.  i,  "  Justs  urbem  tamen, 

et  antra  eaxi  dnrissimi  cam  magno  sonitu  a  parte  Australi,  obi  dute  vaUes  prfedicalie 

veniat^  dnbitare  oon  possnmusi  nos  prte-  se  oontJnuant,quHfflmiIliarodiatan3abnrba, 

sertim,  qui  in  hao  habitamna  provinoia."  fona  est  qnidom  famosiBHmns,  SiloS. — Fons 

Comm.  hi  Matt.   10,   28    "Idolnm  Baal  quidem  modiona,  in  imo  vallia  scaturiens, 

fuisse  juxta  Jemaalcm  ad  radices  montis  et  qni  iieo  sapidas,   neo  perpetuaa  habet 

Moria,  in  qaibus  Siloe  floit,  non  semel  le-  aquas;   iiiterpolatuin  enim  habena  flnxum, 

^mua."  diotantum  tertiaoquis  dicitur minislrare." 

''  See  above,  p.  274.  Jno.  de  Titriaoo  c  55.     Comp.  also  Gesta 
i.  494,  495 
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waa  then  here  an  ancient  edifice  ;  and  Phocas  in  1185  says  the 
fountain  was  sui-roimded  by  arches  and  massive  columns,  with 
gardena  below,'  Then  follow  Brocardns  A,  D.  1283,  and  Ma- 
riuua  Sanutua  A.  D.  1321,  who  both  speak  of  the  fountain  and 
the  pool ;  and  the  latter  doea  not  forget  ite  irregidar  flow.  A  few 
years  later  Sir  John  Maundeville  mentions  it  aa  a  "  welle  "  at  the 
foot  of  Mount  Zion  towarda  the  valley  of  Jehoahaphat,  "  clept 
natatorium  Siloe."' 

Thus  fer,  all  the  historical  notices  refer  only  to  the  preaent 
Siloam,  in  the  mouth  of  the  valley  of  the  Tyropceon,  which  atiU 
exhibits  both  a  fountain  and  a  reservoir  ;  and  they  all  have  no 
reference  to  the  fountain  of  the  Virgin  further  up  the  valley 
of  Jehoahaphat ;  with  which,  aa  we  have  seen,  the  waters  of 
Siloam  stand  in  connection.  The  mention  of  gardens  around  Si- 
loam,  and  of  its  waters  aa  flowing  down  into  the  valley  of  the 
Kidron,is  decisive  on  this  point;  for  neither  of  these  circmnstancea 
could  ever  have  been  applicable  to  the  other  fountain.  Indeed, 
singular  aa  the  fact  must  certainly  be  accounted,  there  seems  to 
be  nothing  which  can  be  regarded  as  an  aEueion  to  the  fountain  of 
the  Virgin,  during  the  long  series  of  ages  from  the  time  of  Josephua 
down  to  the  latter  part  of  the  fifteenth  century.  At  that  time 
Tueher  (A.  D.  1479),  Breydenbach  and  F.  Fabri,  as  also  Znal- 
lart  and  Cotovicus  a  century  later,  mention  distiuctly  the  two 
fountains  of  Siloam  and  the  Virgin ;  hut  appear  to  have  no  know- 
ledge of  their  connection.'  This  seema  to  have  been  firat  brought 
to  notice  by  Quaresmius  in  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury.* The  hypothesis  that  the  fountain  of  the  Virgin  is  the 
true  fouTiiain  of  Siloam,  and  the  other  merely  the^ooZ  of  Siloam, 
which  has  found  favour  in  modem  times  among  the  Franks, 
seems  to  have  sprung  up  only  in  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  and  is  destitute  of  all  hiatorical  foundation.  The  first 
mention  of  it  which  I  find,  is  in  a  su^estion  of  Pococke,  A.  D. 
1738 ;  and  the  same  is  expreasod  more  definitely  by  Korte  about 
the  same  time.' 

The  general  features  of  Siloam  have  already  been  described  ; 
a  small  deep  reservoir  in  the  mouth  of  the  Tyropceon,  into  which 
the  water  flows  from  a  smaller  basin  excavated  in  the  solid  rock 
a  few  feet  higher  up  ;  and  then  the  little  channel  by  which  the 

Dei,  p.  B73,-  "  Ad  cadiceni  hujua  montis  fid.  Crao.  3.  li.  9.    Maundeville's  Tcavals, 

Syon  exoritnr  funs  SEpectu  liqaidiBsiimis,  1839,  p.  93. 

Bed  gnfltu  amanis,  quein  dionnt  nalaloria  '  Ssa  Reiaabuch  dea  h.  Landas,  ed.  2. 

SiloS ;  qui  emittit  rivulum  mam  in  alveo  pp.  666,  U8,  356.    Zoallait  Viagrif,  ppv 

uti  torreiia  Cedronfectnr  in  liyeniB  cuTsii  136,   1*9.      Cotoviei  Itin.  pp.  292,  393. 

Kipidiaaimo."  Sandys'  Travels,  pp.  146,  147. 

'  Berg,  of  Tud.  ei.  Asliar,  p.  Tl.    Pho-  '  Quatesmius,  Eluoid.  II.  p.  289  aq. 

oas  de  Loo.  Sonet.  16,  '  PoeocltB,  il,  i.  pp.  23,  24.  Koi-tous  Reise, 

*  Broeacd.  c.  8.    Marin.  San.  de  Seer.  pp.  Ill,  li2. 

i.  495^9T 
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stream  is  led  off  along  the  base  of  the  steep  rocky  point  of  Ophel, 
to  irrigate  the  terraces  and  gardens  extendii^  into  the  valley 
of  Jehoshaphat  below.'  The  distance  from  the  eastern  point  of 
Ophel  nearest  this  latter  vaUey  to  the  said  reservoir,  is  255  feet. 
The  reservoir  is  53  feet  long,  IS  feet  broad,  and  19  feet  deep; 
but  the  western  end  is  in  part  broken  down.  Several  columns 
are  built  into  the  side  walls  ;  perhaps  belonging  to  a  former 
chapel,  or  intended  to  support  a  roof ;  but  there  is  now  no  other 
appearance  of  important  ruins  in  the  vicinity.  No  water  was 
standing  in  the  reservoir  as  we  saw  it ;  the  stream  from  the 
fountain  only  passed  through  and  flowed  off  to  the  gardens. 

The  smaller  upper  basin  or  fountain  is  an  excavation  in  the 
solid  rock,  the  mouth  of  which  has  probably  been  built  up,  in 
part,  in  order  to  retain  the  water.  A  few  steps  lead  down  on  the 
inside  to  the  water,  beneath  the  vaulted  rock  ;  and  close  at  band 
on  the  outside  is  the  reservoir.  The  water  finds  its  way  out  be- 
neath the  steps  into  the  latter.  This  basin  is  perhaps  five  or 
sis  feet  in  breadth,  forming  merely  the  entrance,  or  rather  the 
southern  termination,  of  the  long  and  narrow  subterranean  pas- 
sage beyond,  by  which  the  water  comes  from  the  fountain  of  the 
Yirgin.  Our  examination  of  this  passage,  and  the  character 
and  irregular  flow  of  the  water,  will  he  descrihed  in  speaking  of 
that  fountain  further  on. 

A  rude  path  which  foUows  along  the  west  side  of  the  vaUey 
of  Jehoshaphat,  crosses  the  mouth  of  the  Tyropceon  upon  a  cause- 
way near  the  ancient  mulberry  tree,  which  marks  the  legendary 
site  of  Isaiah's  martyrdom.'  Just  above  this  causeway,  the 
ground  is  lower,  forming  a  sort  of  basin,  which  is  now  tilled  as  a 
garden.  Here,  according  to  the  reports  of  travellers  near  the 
close  of  the  sixteenth  century,  was  formerly  another  larger  reser- 
voir, in  the  form  of  a  parallelogram  rounded  off  at  the  western 
end.  It  was  dry  in  that  age,  and  was  probably  not  long  after 
broken  up  ;  inasmuch  as  Quarcsmius  makes  no  distinct  mention 
of  it.  Brocardus  speaks  also  of  two  reservoirs,  which  in  his  day 
received  the  waters  of  the  fountain  of  Siloam.  Kot  improbably 
both  wore  ancient,' 

Tbo  Muhammedans,  like  the  Christians,  have  a  great  vene- 
ration for  this  fountain  ;  and  their  prophet  is  reported  to  have 
declared:  "Zemzem  and  Siloah  arc  two  fountains  of  Paradise."' 
Yet  in  Christian  lands  the  name  ift  consecrated  by  stronger  and 
holier  associations ;  and  the  celebrity  of 

'  Seo  above,  p,  231.  '  See  Zualliirt  Viagg^o,  p.  135.    Coto- 

'  Soa  above,  p.  232.     This  iree  is  men-  -no.  p.  292.     Quaresmios  n.  p.  285.     Bro- 

iJoned  aa  "  antichiaeimo"  by  Zuallart  in  cardua  o,  8. 

A.   D.  1586;    Viaggio,  p.   135,       Comp.  '  Hist,  of  Jema  in  Fnndgr.  dea  Orients, 

Cotoria  Itin.  p.  292.     Sandys'  Travels,  p.  11.  p.  130. 

116. 

i.  497,  498 
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"  Siloa's  brook  that  flowed 
Fast  by  the  oracle  of  Go5," 

is  co-cstensiTe  perhaps  with  the  spread  of  Christianity  itself. 

Fountain  of  the  Virgin.  On  the  west  side  of  the  valley  of 
Jehoshaphat  ahout  twelve  hundred  feet  northward  from  the 
rocky  point  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tyropteon,  is  eitimted  the  foun- 
tain of  the  Virgin  Mary  ;'  called  hy  the  natives  'Ain  Urn  ed- 
Dera^,  "  Mother  of  Steps."  In  speaking  of  Siloam  I  have  already 
brought  into  view  the  singular  feet,  Jhat  there  is  no  historical 
notice  later  than  Josephus  which  can  be  applied  to  this  fountain, 
before  near  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century ;  and  have  also 
mentioned  the  more  modem  hypothesis,  which  regards  it  as  the 
fowntain  of  Siloam,  in  distinction  from  the  pool  of  that  name.* 
Others  have  held  it  to  he  the  G-ihon,  the  Eogel,  and  the  Dragon 
well  of  Scripture  ;  so  that  in  fact  it  has  been  taken  alternately 
for  every  one  of  the  fountains,  which  anciently  existed  at  Jerusa- 
lem, It  is  unquestionably  an  ancient  work  ;  indeed  there  is  noth- 
ing in  or  around  the  Holy  City,  which  hears  more  distinctly  the 
traces  of  high  antiquity,  I  have  already  alluded  to  the  reasons 
which  make  it  not  improbable,  that  this  was  the  "  King's  pool " 
of  Nehemiah,  and  the  "  pool  of  Solomon  "  mentioned  by  Josephus, 
near  which  the  wall  of  the  city  passed,  as  it  ran  northwards 
from  Siloam  along  the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat  to  the  eastern  side 
of  the  temple.' 

The  cavity  of  this  fountain  is  deep,  running  m  undei  the  west- 
ern wall  of  the  valley  ;  and  is  wholly  excavated  m  the  solid  lock. 
To  enter  it,  one  first  descends  sixteen  steps  ;  then  comes  i  level 
place  of  twelve  feet ;  and  then  ten  steps  more  to  the  water. 
The  steps  are  on  an  average  each  about  ten  inches  high  ind 
the  whole  depth  therefore  is  about  25  feet ;  oi  some  ten  oi  fif- 
teen feet  below  the  actual  bottom  of  the  vaUey.  The  basin  ithelf 
is  perhaps  15  feet,  long  by  5  or  6  feet  wide  ;  the  heiijht  is  not 
more  than  6  or  8  feet.  The  bottom  is  strewed  with  small  stones  ; 
and  the  water  flowa  off  by  a  low  passage  at  the  interior  extremity, 
leading  under  the  mountain  to  Siloam,  There  is  now  no  other 
.  outlet  for  the  water ;  and  apparently  a  different  one  never  existed. 

This  subterranean  passage  is  fli'St  mentioned  by  Quai-esmi- 
U8,  writing  about  A.  D.  1625.'  He  relates  the  unsuccessful 
attempt  of  his  friend  Vinhouen  to  explore  it ;  and  says  that  a 
Pater  Julius  had  passed  through  it  a  few  years  before.     But  he 

'  liie  legend  by  wMoh  (bis  name  ia  ao-        '  See  p.  336,  above, 
oonnled  for,  relates  that  the  Virgin  fre-         '  Sea  p.  311,  ahove.     Neb,  2.  14.    Jos, 
qttented  this  fountain  tefore  her  purifica-     B,  J-  T>.  i.  2. 

aon,  in  order  to  wash  her  cluld's  linen ;  '  There  Beems  to  he  ao  Hllusion  io  ttie 
"  ad  abstergendos  filii  sui  Jesn  panniculoa  "  same  canal  in  Atmclmi  Defmpt  Terrts 
(clouts),  as  Quarennius  has  it ;  Vol.  II.  p.  Sanct  A,  D.  1609,  in  Easnage  Theaanr, 
290.  Moiiumentor,  Tom.  IV.  pp.  791,  792. 

Vol.  I  —29  i.  498-500 
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gives  no  definite  informatioti  respecting  the  canal ;  and  is  unable 
to  say,  whether  the  waters  of  Siloam  come  from  the  fountain  of 
the  Virgin. '  Notwithstanding  this  tolerahly  full  notice,  the  canal 
seems  to  have  been  again  foigotten,  or  at  least  overlooked,  for 
another  century,  Monconys,  Doubdan,  le  Brun,  and  MaundreH, 
all  of  whom  were  no  careless  observers,  ate  wholly  silent  as  to  its 
existence  ;  although  they  describe  both  the  fountains."  Shght 
and  imperfect  notices  of  it  again  appear  in  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, and  more  in  the  nineteenth.'  All  these  however  are  so 
confused  and  unsatisfactory,  that  the  latest  and  most  successful 
investigator  of  the  topography  of  Jerusalem,  declares  in  A.  D. 
1839,  that  the  question  ia  yet  undecided,  whether  the  water 
flows  from  the  Virgin's  fountain  to  Siloam  or  vice  versa.* 

Wo  found  it  to  ho  the  current  beKef  at  Jerusalem,  both 
among  natives  and  foreigners,  that  a  passage  existed  quite 
through  between  the  two  fountains ;  but  no  one  had  himself  ex- 
plored it,  or  could  give  any  definite  information  respecting  it. 
We  therefore  determined  to  examine  it  ourselves,  should  a  fit  op- 
portimity  occur,  Repairing  one  afternoon  (April  27th)  to  Siloam, 
in  order  to  measure  the  reservoir,  we  found  no  person  there ;  and 
the  water  in  the  basin  being  low,  we  embraced  this  opportunity 
for  accomplishing  our  purpose.  Stripping  off  our  shoes  and 
Btocidngs  and  rolling  our  garments  above  our  hneea,  we  entered 
with  our  hghta  and  measuring  tapes  in  our  hands.  The  water 
was  low,  nowhere  over  a  foot  in  depth,  and  for  the  most  part  not 
more  than  three  or  four  inches,  with  hardly  a  perceptible  current. 
The  bottom  is  everywhere  covered  with  sand,  brought  in  by  the 
waters.  The  passage  is  cut  wholly  through  the  solid  rock,  every- 
where about  two  feet  wide ;  somewhat  winding,  but  in  a  general 
course  N,  N.  E.  For  the  first  hundred  feet,  it  is  from  fifteen  to 
twenty  feet  high ;  for  another  hundred  feet  or  more,  from  sis  to 
ten  feet;  and  afterwards  not  more  than  four  feet  high;  thus 
gradually  becoming  lower  and  lower  as  we  advanced.  At  the 
end  of  800  feet,  it  became  so  low,  that  we  could  advance  no  fur- 
ther without  crawling  on  all  fours,  and  bringing  our  bodies  close 
to  the  water.     As  we  were  not  prepared  for  this,  we  thought  it 

'  QuftceBmiua  Eludd.   Terr.   Sanet.  IL  teun;    Etazen,  etr.  I.  p,  392.      Comp.  Po- 

pp,  289,  290.  oocke's  Descr.  of  (We  East,  II,  i  pp.  23,  24, 

'  Von  Troiloiu  16G6  speaks  of  the  irre-  Eortens   Seise,  p,    113.       Cbateaulreiand 

gukr  flow  of  Siloam,  and  says,  that  tie  Ilia  Paris  1337,  IL  p.  32,    BookingliBia's 

water  eomes  through  hidden  pipes  nnder  Tiayels,  p.  1E8.     Eiobardson's  TratelS,  II. 

gronnd ;  but  in  attempling  to  account  for  p,  367.      0.  v.  Kehtex'a  WaJlfahiten,  p.  31 . 

this,  it  doBE  not  even  occur  to  him  tiiat  Sieher'a  Reiae,  p.  66.     Hogg's  Visit,   etc. 

there  is  any  connection  with  the  Virgjn's  II.  p.  237. 

fbuntaia     Reiaebeschr.    Dread.   1676,  pp.  '  Crome,  in  Erscli  n.  Gruber's  Eneyclop. 

260-262.  Bit.  Jerusalem,   p.    281.      Coiop.    EoBen- 

'  Van  Egmond  end  Hejman  mate  the  mucller's  Eibl.  Geogr.  JI.  ii,  p.  261. 
wftt«r  flow  from  Siloam  to  Ibe  otlier  foun- 
i.  50U,  501 
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better  to  rotreat,  and  try  again  another  day  from  the  other  end. 
Tracii^  therefore  upon  the  roof  with  the  smoke  of  our  candles 
the  initials  of  our  names  and  the  figures  800,  as  a  mark  of  our 
progvesa  on  this  side,  we  returned  with  our  clothes  somewhat  wet 
and  soiled. 

It  was  not  until  three  days  afterwards,  (April  30th,)  that 
we  were  able  to  complete  our  examination  and  measurement  of 
the  passage.  We  went  now  to  the  fountain  of  the  Virgin  ;  and 
having  measured  the  external  distance  (1200  feet)  down  to  the 
point  east  of  Siloam,  we  concluded,  that  as  we  had  already  en- 
tered 800  feet  from  the  lower  end,  there  could  now  remain  not 
over  four  or  five  hundred  feet  to  be  explored.  We  found  the 
end  of  the  passage  at  the  upper  fountain  rudely  built  up  with 
small  loose  stones,  in  order  to  retain  the  water  at  a  greater  depth 
in  the  excavated  basin.  Having  caused  our  servants  to  clear 
away  these  stones,  and  having  clothed  (or  rather  unclothed)  our- 
selves simply  in  a  pair  of  wide  Arab  drawers,  we  entered  and 
crawled  on,  hoping  soon  to  arrive  at  the  point  which  we  had  reached 
from  the  other  fountain.  The  passage  here  is  in  general  much 
lower  than  at  the  other  end ;  most  of  the  way  we  could  indeed 
advance  upon  our  hands  and  knees ;  yet  in  several  places  we 
could  only  get  forward,  by  lying  at  full  length  and  dragging 
ourselves  along  on  our  elbows. 

The  sand  at  the  bottom  has  probably  a  considerable  depth, 
thus  filling  up  the  canal  in  part ;  for  otherwise  it  is  inconceiv- 
able, how  the  passage  could  ever  have  been  thus  cut  through  the 
Bohd  rock.  At  any  rate,  only  a  single  person  could  have  wrought 
in  it  at  a  time  ;  and  it  must  have  been  the  labour  of  many  years. 
There  are  here  many  turns  and  zigaags.  In  several  places  the 
workmen  had  cut  straight  forward  for  some  distance,  and  then 
leaving  this,  had  begun  again  further  back  at  a  different  angle ; 
so  that  there  is  at  first  the  appearance  of  a  passage  brancMng 
off.  "We  examined  all  these  false  cuts  very  minutely,  in  the 
hope  of  finding  some  such  lateral  passage,  by  which  water  might 
come  in  from  another  quarter.  We  found,  however,  nothing  of 
the  kind.  The  way  seemed  interminably  long  ;  and  we  were  for  a 
time  suspicious,  that  we  had  fallen  upon  a  passage  different  from 
that  which  we  had  before  entered.  But  at  length,  af 
measured  950  feet,  we  arrived  at  our  former  mark  of  800  i 
traced  with  smote  upon  the  ceiling.  This  makes  the  whole 
length  of  the  passage  to  be  1750  feet ;  or  several  hundred  feet 
greater  than  the  direct  distance  externally, — a  result  scarcely 
conceivable,  although  the  passage  is  very  winding.  We  came 
out  again  at  the  fountain  of  Siloam.' 

'  Vinliousii,  the  corrospoiident  of  Qua-    this  passage,  as  far  as  ha  saw  it     He  eii- 
resmius,  pres  a,  very  amilar  accouat  of     tered  from  tlio  tipper  end,  creeping  on  his 
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In  oonstmeting  this  passage,  it  is  obvious  that  the  workmen 
commenced  at  both  ends,  and  met  somewhere  in  the  middle.  At 
the  upper  end,  the  work  was  carried  along  on  the  level  of  the 
upper  basin ;  and  there  was  a  tendency  to  go  too  far  towards 
the  west  under  the  mountain ;  for  all  the  false  cuta  above  men- 
tioned are  on  the  right.  At  the  lower  end,  the  excavation  would 
seem  to  have  been  begun  on  a  higher  level  than  at  present ;  and 
when  on  meeting  the  shaft  from  the  other  end,  this  level  was 
found  to  be  too  high,  the  bottom  was  lowered  until  the  water 
flowed  through  it ;  thus  leaving  the  southern  end  of  the  passage 
much  loftier  than  any  other  part.  The  bottom  has  very  little 
descent ;  so  that  the  two  haeina  are  nearly  on  the  same  level ; 
the  upper  one  ten  feet  or  more  below  the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat, 
and  the  other  some  forty  feet  above  the  same  vaUey.  The  water 
flows  through  the  passage  gently  and  with  little  current ;  and  I 
am  unable  to  account  for  the  "  great  noise "  of  which  Jerome 
speaks,  unless  he  refers  perhaps  to  the  time  of  the  irregular  ebul- 
lition of  the  waters,' 

The  purpose  for  which  this  difficult  work  was  undertaken,  it 
is  not  easy  to  discover.  The  upper  basin  must  obviously  have 
been  excavated  at  an  earlier  period  than  the  lower ;  and  there 
must  have  been  something  to  be  gained,  by  thus  carrjing  its 
waters  through  the  solid  rock  into  the  valley  of  the  Tyropceon. 
If  the  object  had  been  merely  to  irrigate  the  gardens  which  lay 
in  that  quarter,  this  might  have  been  accomphshed  with  far  less 
difficulty  and  expense,  by  conducting  the  water  around  upon  the 
outside  of  the  hill.  But  the  whole  looks  as  if  the  advantage  of 
a  fortified  city  had  been  taken  into  the  account ;  and  as  if  it  had 
been  important  to  carry  this  water  from  one  point  to  the  other  in 
such  a  way,  that  it  could  not  be  cut  ofp  by  a  besieging  army. 
Now  as  thiB  purpose  would  have  been  futile,  had  either  of  these 
points  lain  without  the  ancient  fortifications ;  this  circumstance 
furnishes  an  additional  argument,  to  show  that  the  ancient  wall 
probably  ran  along  the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat,  or  at  least  descend- 
ed to  it,  and  included  both  Siloam  and  this  upper  fountain; 
which  then  either  constituted  or  supplied  the  "  ^ng's  pool,"  or 
"  pool  of  Solomon." " 

The  water  in  both  these  fountains,  then,  is  the  same ;  not- 
withstanding travellers  have  pronounced  that  of  Siloam  to  be 


tands  and  knpea,  and  aometjmes  at  fuU  paaaing  through  the  whole  length.     Qua- 
length ;  until  in  a  low  spot  bis  candle  went  reainins  Elvtoidat  II.  pp.  289,  290. 
out,  and  he  could  neither  strike  &  light  nor  '  See  above,  p.  S3i,  Note  2. — This  sub- 
turn  ronnd  aicept  with  great  diificultj,  terraneous  paesiige  correaponda  entirely  to 
At  length  lie  extricated  himself  and  re-  the   proper  etymolof^oal    dgnification  of 
turned,   "licet  bane  madidufl  et  sordibna  thenameSiloahinHebrew.sani,  viz.  misstc 
planus  "     Ha  entered  agnin  the  next  day  aqvte,  an  aqueduct, 
ot  &e  lower  eud  ;  but  did  not  sucoocd  in  "  See  above,  pp.  311,  337. 
i.  503,  504 
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bad,  and  tliat  of  the  upper  fountain  to  be  good.  Wc  drank  of  it 
often  in  both  places.  It  has  a  peculiar  taste^  sweetish  and  very 
slightly  bracfeish,  but  not  at  all  dieagreeablo.  Later  in  the  sea- 
son, when  the  water  is  low,  it  is  said  to  become  more  bracbisL 
and  unpleasant.  It  is  the  common  water  used  by  the  people  of 
Kefir  Selwdn, '  We  did  not  learn  that  it  is  regarded  as  medici- 
nal, or  particularly  good  for  the  eyos,  as  is  reported  by  travellers ; 
though  it  is  not  improbable  that  such  a  popular  belief  may 
exist." 

The  irregidar  flow  of  the  water  mentioned  by  writers  of  the 
earlier  and  middle  ages  as  characteristic  of  Siloam,  must  of  course 
belong  equally  to  both  fountains ;  except  as  the  rush  of  the  water 
towards  SUoam  would  be  nowadays  impeded  and  diminished,  by 
the  dam  of  loose  stones  at  the  upper  end  of  the  passage.  The 
earlier  writers  who  speak  of  this  phenomenon,  have  already  been 
cited.'  But  ever  since  the  fourteenth  century,  this  remarkable 
circumstance  seems  to  have  been  almost,  if  not  entirely,  over- 
looked by  travellers.  I  have  searched  in  vain  through  all  the 
more  important  writers,  from  Sir  John  Maundevdle  down  to  the 
present  day,  without  finding  any  distinct  notice  respecting  it,  de- 
rived from  personal  observation.*  Quaresmius,  who  describes 
most  fully  both  the  fountains,  is  wholly  silent  as  to  any  irregular- 
ity ;  as  are  also  all  the  writers  on  Biblical  Geogrfiphy  irom  Adri- 
cnomius  and  Beland  onward  to  the  present  time  ;  except  bo  far 
as  they  refer  to  the  testimony  of  Jerome.  Yet  the  popular  belief 
in  this  phenomenon  is  still  firm  among  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusa- 
lem ;  our  friends  had  often  heard  of  it ;  but  having  themselves 
never  seen  the  irregular  flow,  they  regarded  the  story  as  one  of  the 
many  popular  legends  of  the  country. 

We  were  more  fortunate  in  this  respect;  having  been  very  un- 
expectedly witnesses  of  the  phenomenon  in  question  ;  and  we 
are  thus  enabled  to  rescue  another  ancient  historical  fact  from 
the  long  oblivion,  or  rather  discredit,  into  which  it  had  fallen  for 
so  many  centuries.  As  we  were  preparing  to  meaBore  the  basin 
of  the  upper  fountain  (in  the  afternoon  of  April  30th)  and  ex- 
plore the  passage  leading  from  it,  my  companion  was  standing  on 

'  See  ttljOYfl,  p.  283.  '  Surins.  Morone,  von  Troilo,  and  per- 

*  Monro's  Summer  Enmble  In  SyHa,  1  hups  otSers,  slightly  mention  the  irregalar 

pp.  199,  200.     Comp.  Cotovia  Itia.  p.  293.  flow;  bat  leave  it  nncertain  whetlier  tJiey 

De  Salignaco  in  A.  D.  1522  describee  (he  Epsnt  *™™  pBreonal  knowledge,  or  mareiy 

water  of  SFloali  as  not  only  good  to  prevent  (as  in  so  many  otJier  instances)  from  tja- 

blindneas  and  ophlh^mift,  bat  also  for  otlier  ditJonnl  report      Snrius  Peierio,  p  400, 

cosmetic  nees :   "  Porro  aqua  fotttis  ip«a  Morone  Teraa  Sanla  illnsti.  I.  p.  386.   Von 

etiam  Saracenis  in  pretio  est^  adeo  ut  oum  Troilo's  Reisebescbr.  Dresd,  1676.  p.  SBh 

naturaliter  fteteant  instar  bireocum,  hnjna  Nan  says  tba  water  flows  regnlnrly  in  tbe 

fantis  totiono  ffetoram  mitignnt  eca  depel-  ftmntaiQ  of  tbe  Virgin  j  bat  irreguloriy  and 

lant,"     Tom.  X.  o   1.  "t  diflferejit  bonrs  in  Siloam.  Voyage,  p. 

'  See  above,  pp.  334,  835.  308. 
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the  lower  step  near  the  water,  "with  one  foot  on  the  step  and  the 
other  on  a  loose  stone  lying  m  the  baein.  AH  at  once  he  per- 
ceived the  water  coming  into  Ms  shoe  ;  and  supposing  the  stone 
had  rolled,  he  withdrew  his  foot  to  the  step  ;  which  however  was 
also  now  covered  with  water.  This  instantly  excited  our  curiosity; 
and  we  now  perceived  the  water  rapidly  bubbling  up  from  under 
the  lower  step.  In  less  than  five  minutes  it  had  risen  in  the  hasin 
nearly  or  CLuite  a  foot ;  and  we  could  hear  it  gui^Ung  off  through 
the  interior  passage.  In  ten  minutes  more  it  had  ceased  to  flow ; 
and  the  water  in  the  basin  was  again  reduced  to  its  former  level. 
Thrusting  my  staff  in  under  the  lower  step,  whence  the  water  ap- 
peared to  come,  I  found  that  there  was  here  a  large  hollow  space ; 
but  a  further  examination  could  not  be  made  without  removing 
the  steps. 

Meanwhile  a  woman  of  Kefr  SelwSn  came  to  wash  at  the 
fountain, '  She  was  accustomed  to  frequent  the  place  every  day ; 
and  from  her  we  leamedj  that  the  flowing  of  the  water  occurs  at 
irregular  intervals  ;  sometimes  two  or  ^ree  times  a  day,  and 
sometimes  in  summer  once  in  two  or  three  days.  She  said,  she 
had  seen  the  fountain  dry,  and  men  and  flocks,  dependent  upon 
it,  gathered  around  and  suffering  from  thirst ;  when  all  at  once 
the  water  would  begin  to  boil  up  from  under  the  steps,  and  (as 
she  said)  from. the  bottom  in  the  interior  part,  and  flow  off  in  a 
copious  stream. 

In  order  to  account  for  this  irregularity,  the  common  people 
Bay,  that  a  great  dragon  Kes  within  the  fountain  ;  when  he  is  a- 
wake,  he  stops  the  water  ;  when  he  sleeps,  it  flows.  An  Arab 
who  was  there,  whom  we  had  seen  at  the  bath  in  the  city,  said 
that  the  water  comes  down  from  the  fountain  beneath  the  great 
mosk,  of  which  I  shall  speak  immediately.  But  how,  or  why  ? 
Was  there  perhaps  originally  a  small  and  failing  fountain  here, 
to  which  afterwards  other  waters  were  conducted  from  the  tem- 
ple ?  Some  supposition  of  this  kind  seems  necessary,  in  order  to 
account  for  the  large  excavation  in  this  place.  Is  perhaps  the 
irregular  flow  to  be  explained  by  some  such  connection  with 
watera  from  above,  the  taste  of  which  we  found  on  trial  to  be  the 
same  ?  This  is  a  mystery  which  former  ages  have  not  solved  ; 
and  which  it  must  be  left  to  the  researches  of  future  travellers, 
under  more  favourable  auspice,  fuUy  to  unfold. 

In  the  account  of  the  pool  of  Bethesda,  situated  near  the 
Sheep  [^te],  we  are  told  that  "  an  angel  went  down  at  a  cer- 
tain season  into  the  pool,  and  troubled  the  water  ; "  and  then 
whosoever  first  stepped  in,  was  made  whole."  There  seems  to 
have  been  here  no  special  medicinal  virtue  in  the  water  itself ;  but 

'  Tho  women    of   Kefr    Selw^n   wash  parties  of  soldiers  waahing  their  linen  at 

cIotbi>s  in  like  manner  cnatoiiiarily  at  St-  this  fonntsin  end  also  at  Siloam, 
ioam.      Soma   daya   afterwarda  I  found        '  John  6,  S-7. 
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only  he  who  first  stepped  in  after  the  trouhHng,  was  healed. 
Does  not  this  "  troubhng  "  of  the  water  look  lihe  the  irregular 
flow  ofthe  fountain  jiosfc  described?  And  as  the  Sheep  gate  seems 
to  have  been  situated  not  i&t  from  the  temple, '  and  the  wall  of  the 
ancient  city  probably  ran  along  this  valley  ;  may  not  that  gate 
have  been  somewhere  in  this  part,  and  this  fountain  of  the  Vir- 
gin have  been  Bethesda  ?  the  same  with  the  "  King's  pool "  of 
Nehemiah  and  the  '  Solomon's  pool '  of  Josephua  ?  I  suggest 
these  questions  as  perhaps  worthy  of  consideration  ;  without 
having  myself  any  definite  conviction  either  way  upon  the  sub- 
ject." 

Fotmtain  imder  the  Grand  Mosh.  Not  long  after  our  arrival 
at  Jerusalem,  we  were  informed  by  our  friends,  that  in  conver- 
sation with  intelligent  Mussulmans  they  had  been  told  of  a  liv- 
ing fountain  under  the  Haram  esh-Sherif ;  from  which  a  hath  in 
the  vicinity  was  in  part  supplied.  We  took  up  the  inquiry,  and 
received  similar  information  from  various  quarters.  As  the 
Mufti  of  Jerusalem  one  day  paid  a  visit  to  our  host,  this  fountain 
was  mentioned  in  the  course  of  conversation,,  and  he  confirmed 
the  accounts  which  we  had  previously  heard.  On  being  asked 
whether  we  could  visit  it ;  he  said  there  would  be  no  diiHcuIty, 
and  expressed  a  desire  to  afford  us  every  facility  in  our  researches. 

We  now  repaired  to  the  bath,  (April  28th,)  which  is  situated 
in  a  covered  passage  leading  to  one  of  the  western  entrances 
of  the  enclosure  of  the  mosk.  It  is  called  Hammtoi  esh-Shefa, 
'  Bath  of  Healing,'  and  is  apparently  much  used  by  those  fre- 
quenting the  Haram.  We  were  conducted  through  the  bath,  and 
tiirough  several  apartments  and  passages,  to  the  parallel  street 
leading  to  the  southern  entrance  of  the  mosk ;  and  then  up  a 
flight  of  steps  on  the  left  to  a  platform,  or  rather  the  flat  roof  of 
a  low  building,  eighteen  or  twenty  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
street.  Here,  in  a  low  arched  room,  we  found  two  men  draw- 
ing water  from  a  narrow  and  deep  well,  in  leathern  buckets 
suspended  over  a  pully.  The  depth  of  the  well,  by  careful 
measurement,  proved  to  be  82^  feet,  or  about  65  feet  below  the 
surface  of  the  ground ;  the  water  stood  in  it  tlu-ee  and  a  half  feet 
deep.  The  distance  from  the  well  to  the  wail  of  the  area  of  the 
moslr,  I  found  to  be  one  hundred  and  thirty-iive  feet. 

The  elder  of  the  two  men  said  that  he  had  often  been  at  the 
bottom  of  the  well ;  and  was  willing  to  accompany  us,  if  we 
would  go  down.  The  water  he  said  cornea  to  the  well  thror^h  a 
passage  of  mason  work,  four  or  five  feet  high,  from  under  the 

'  Nah.  3,  1.  33.     The  Sheep  gate  was         °  Comp.  t!ia  similar  conjecture  of  Ij^ht- 

built  up  by  the  priests,  who  of  course  dwelt  foot  in  regard  Ui  this  snljiact ;    0pp.  II  p. 

in  and  arannd  the  temple.     It  would  Beem  688.     See  more  on  tbia  solgaot  in  Vol  IIL 

therefore  to  have  been  near  the  totnple.  Sect.  V. 
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SukliTali  or  grand  most.  Tliis  passage  is  entered  from  tlie  well 
by  a  doorway  ;  and  one  has  to  stoop  a  little  in  passing  through. 
It  leads  first  through  a  room  of  considerable  size,  arched,  and 
supported  by  fourteen  marble  columns  with  capitals  ;  and  after- 
wards terminates  in  a  room  under  the  Siikhrah  about  eight  or 
ten  feet  scLuare,  cut  out  of  the  solid  rock ;  which  is  entered  by 
another  similar  doorway.  Here  the  water  boilB  up  from  the  rock 
in  a  basin  at  the  bottom.  He  knew  of  no  other  passage,  open  or 
closed,  from  this  room,  nor  from  the  main  passage,  by  which  the 
water  could  flow  off ;  but  said  there  was  at  the  bottom  of  the 
well,  a  door  closed  up  on  the  other  side,  leading  no  one  knew 
whither.  This  water  in  dry  seasons  ceases  to  flow  out  into  the 
well ;  and  then  they  are  obliged  to  descend  and  bring  it  out  from 
the  fountain  by  hand  into  the  well,  in  order  to  supply  the  bath. 
There  is  no  known  way  of  access  to  the  fountain,  except  by  de- 
scending into  this  well,'  They  all  declared,  that  when  the  keeper 
of  the  bath  takes  pay  of  poor  Muslim  pilgrims  for  bathing,  the 
water  is  miraculously  stopped.  We  drank  of  the  water  ;  and 
found  that  it  had  the  same  peculiar  taste,  which  we  had  remarked 
in  the  waters  of  Siloam  and  the  fountain  of  the  Virgin  in  the  val- 
ley below.  We  inquired  whether  this  fountain  had  any  connec- 
tion with  those  in  the  valley,  and  were  told  that  there  was  none  ; 
but  when  we  afterwards  saw  the  same  man  at  the  fountain  of 
the  Vir^,  he  declared  that  there  was  a  connection. — The  above 
account  was  afterwards  confirmed  to  us  by  the  keeper  of  the 
bath. 

Had  we  been  prepared  at  the  time  to  descend  into  the  well 
and  explore  the  fountain,  we  should  perhaps  have  met  with  little 
difEculty;  or  at  least  a  small  iakJisMsh  would  have  removed 
every  obstacle.  But  when  we  repaired  thither  again  three  days 
afterwards  (May  1st),  with  lights  and  a  stronger  rope  and  puUy, 
they  began  to  think  it  a  matter  of  importance,  and  were  unwilling 
to  let  US  go  down  without  authority  from  their  superiors.  We 
therefore  deferred  our  purpose  and  returned  home,  after  taking 
more  exact  measurements  than  before,  and  letting  down  a  light 
into  the  well,  which  continued  to  burn  brightly  quite  to  thebottom. 
The  bath-keeper  afterwards  consulted  the  Mutawelly  of  the 
Haram,  who  said  he  would  ask  the  opinion  of  the  council.  But 
as  this  would  give  to  the  matter  a  greater  notoriety  than  was 
desirable ;  and  as  the  Mufti  had  already  told  us,  that  there  would 
be  no  objection  to  our  descending  ;  we  preferred  making  the  ap- 

'  1  haTE  since  hean  informed  by  Mr  Ca-  some  connection  ivitli  that  described  in  tile 

iherwood,  Umt  just  within  the  western  en-  tout,  if  itbenot  tile  same.     Hut  this  would 

trance  of  tiie  Great  Mosk   itself,  at  the  net  accord  with  the  information  receiTOd 

right  hand,  is  a    deep  well,  from  which  by  na  from  the  Mufti  and  people  at  the 

water  is  drawn  for  ahlutiona.    Ha  suggests,  batii,  as  wtll  as  from  otiier  independent 

that  this  well  or  foontoin  may  possibly  have  sources. 
i.  509,  510 
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plication  directly  to  bim.  He  was  accordingly  waited  upon  ;  but 
unfortunately  at  an  unpropitious  moment,  when  he  waa  sur- 
rounded by  several  Muhammedan  doctors  and  others  ;  and  his 
reply  was,  that  the  thing  was  not  in  his  hands,  but  if  we  would 
get  permission  and  a  Kaww^s  (Janizary)  from  the  governor, 
there  would  be  no  difficulty.  Had  he  been  alone,  he  might  per- 
haps have  given  a  different  answer.  Perceiving  that  under  the 
circumstances,  it  would  probably  be  unavailing  to  press  the  mat- 
ter further  at  the  moment,  we  thought  it  better  to  wait  and 
apply  at  a  later  period  to  the  Kaim  Makam,  or  military  gover- 
nor, who  probably  would  have  at  once  granted  our  request.  But 
when  we  afterwards  returned  to  the  city  from  our  excursions,  the 
prevalence  of  the  plague  and  other  circumstances  combined  to 
hinder  us  from  making  the  application ;  and  we  were  reluc- 
tantly compelled  to  forego  the  further  prosecution  of  this  inter- 
esting inquiry. 

However  imperfect  or  exaggerated  the  preceding  account  may 
be  in  several  respects,  there  seemed  no  reason  for  doubt  as  to  the 
main  fact,  viz.  that  there  was  in  the  heart  of  the  rock,  at  the 
depth  of  some  eighty  feet  underneath  the  Haram,  an  artificial 
fountain  ;  the  water  of  which  has  the  same  essential  character- 
istics as  that  flowing  out  at  the  artificial  excavations  in  the  val- 
ley below.  This  fountain  naturally  reminds  us  of  that  mentioned 
by  TacituB,'  and  still  more  strongly  of  the  language  of  Aristseas  ; 
who  in  describing  the  ancient  temple,  informs  us  that  "  the  sup- 
ply of  water  was  untaUing,  inasmuch  as  there  was  an  abundant 
natural  fountain  flowing  in  the  interior,  and  reservoirs  of  admi- 
rable construction  under  ground,  extending  five  stadia  around 
the  temple,  with  pipes  and  conduits  unknown  to  all  except  those 
to  whom  the  service  was  intrusted,  by  which  the  water  was 
brought  to  various  parts  of  the  temple  and  again  conducted  off."^ 
This  account  is  also  doubtless  exaggerated.  Yet  all  the  circum- 
stances taken  together  render  it  not  improbable,  that  there  may  be 
some  hidden  channel,  by  which  the  waters  of  the  fountain  beneath 
the  mosk  are  carried  down  to  the  valley  below.  From  what  quar- 
ter they  are  first  brought  into  this  excavated  chamber,  is  a  ques- 
tion which  presents  no  less  difficulty.  There  seems  Httlo  reason 
to  doubt  that  the  whole  work  is  artificial ;  and  we  may  perhaps 
reasonably  conjecture,  that  it  stood  in  some  connection  with  the 
ancient  fountain  of  Gihon  on  the  higher  ground  west  of  the  city. 

*  "  Fobs  perBnnis  BtjuiB,  oBTati  sub  terra  mias,  p.   160.      QnarBsmins   II.   p.  393. 

mantes  j  "  Hist.  5.  12.    See  tliis  more  fully  Ltghtfoot  Opp,  I.  p.  612.— Yat  it  is  per- 

qaoted  above,  p.  SOG,  Note  2.  hups  doubdbl,  whether  an  actaal  fonntiuo 

'  Arista,  de  Leg.  div.  TransL  p.  113,  in  is  here  meant  in  the  paasaga  from  Aris- 

Joseph.  Opp.  Tom.  II.  Append,  ed.  Haver-  teas ;  or  only  a  constant  flow  i,{  water  from 

Cftmp,  vSxrasSi  ii'4ii\iarTis  lirri  irimairis,  an  aqueduct,  as  i/"  from  a  natural  fountain. 

6s  ftc  «al  mj-yiit  ftriBS^i-  jtoXuii^riTOTi  ^iiiBi-  Ligktfoot  uudeL-stands  the  ianguage  in  the 

ii£«  hrioieoiiras  ktK.     See  also  AiJiToho-  latter  way. 
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Later  investigations  have  however  shown,  that  no  such  sup- 
posed connection  exists.' 

Founta/in  of  Gihon.  The  place  to  which  Solomon  was 
brought  from  Jemsalem  to  be  anointed,  was  called  Gihon  ;  but 
the  direction  of  it  from  the  city  is  not  specified.'  At  a  later 
period  we  are  told  of  Idng  Hezekiab,  that  he  "  stopped  the  ixpper 
water-course  [or  upper  out-flow  of  tho  waters]  of  Gihon,  and 
brought  it  down  to  the  west  side  of  tho  city  of  David."^  It  is 
said  too  that  "  he  took  counsel  with  his  princes  and  his  mighty 
men  to  stop  the  waters  of  the  fountains  wliich  were  without  the 
city ; — and  there  was  gathered  much  people  together,  who  stop- 
ped all  the  fountains  and  the  brook  that  ran  through  the  midst 
of  the  land,  saying,  why  should  the  kings  of  Assyria  come,  and 
find  much  water  ?"'  The  Son  of  Sirach  also  informs  us,  that 
"  Heaekiah  strengthened  his  city,  and  brought  in  water  into  the 
midst  of  it ;  he  dug  with  iron  into  the  rock  and  built  fountains 
for  the  waters."'  Josephus  mentions  also  the  fountain  of  Gihon.' 
From  all  these  passages  I  am  unable  to  arrive  at  any  other 
conclusion,  than  that  there  existed  anciently  a  fountain  Gihon 
on  the  west  of  the  city,  which  was  "  stopped  "  or  covered  over  by 
Hezekiab,  and  its  waters  brought  down  by  subterranean  chan- 
nels into  the  city.  Before  that  time  it  would  naturally  have 
flowed  down  through  the  valley  of  Gihon  or  Hinnom  ;  and  pro- 
bably it  formed  the  "  brook "  which  was  stopped  at  the  same 
time. 

Tho  fountain  may  have  been  stopped  and  its  watei-s  thus 
secured  very  easily,  hy  di^ng  deep  and  erecting  over  it  one  or 
more  vaulted  subterranean  chambers.  Something  of  the  very 
same  kind  is  atni  seen  at  the  fountain  near  Solomon's  pools 
beyond  Bethlehem ;  where  the  water  rises  in  subterranean 
chambers,  to  which  there  is  no  access  except  down  a  narrow 
shaft  like  a  well.'  In  this  way  the  waters  of  Gihon  would  be 
withdrawn  from  the  enemy,  and  preserved  to  the  city  ;  in  which 
they  would  seem  to  have  been  distributed  among  various 
reservoirs  and  fountains.  The  present  pool  of  Hezeldah  was 
probably  one  ;  and  the  fountain  under  the  temple  (if  one  exists) 
may  have  been  another.  Josephus  also  spealre  of  an  aqueduct 
apparently,  which  conveyed  water  to  the  tower  of  Hippicus,  and 
of  one  cormected  with  Herod's  palaee  on  Zion  f  both  of  which 
would  naturally  have  come  from  Gihon  or  its  reservoir. 


For  Dr  BarolaVs  examiiiatioa  see  VoL  HI.  salem ;  WUl.  Tyr.  a  7. 

Sect.  V.  '  Sirnc  48,  17.  [19.]  Cod.  Alex. 

"  I  Kings  1,  33.  38.  '  Joeepli.  Antiq.  7.  H.  6. 

'  2  Chron.  33,  30.     Comp.  also  33,  It.  '  Soe  nnder  date  of  May  Stli. 

'  2  Chron.  32,  3.  4.     Similar  preoavi-         *  Joacpli.  B.  J.  5.  7.  3.   ib.  3.  IT.  9. 
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All  these  circumstances,  as  well  as  tbe  nature  of  tlie  ground, 
seem  to  leave  little  room  for  doubt,  that  an  open  fountain  did 
anciently  thus  exist  somewhere  in  tlie  vicinity  of  the  upper  pool 
on  the  west  of  the  city  ;  the  waters  of  which  may  still  continue 
to  flow  hy  subterranean  channels  down  to  the  ancient  temple, 
and  perhaps  to  Siloam.  This  fountain  of  course  was  Q-ihon,' 
But  to  arrive  at  entire  certainty  upon  the  subject,  extensive 
excavations  in  this  part  would  probably  be  nece^ary  ;  and  we 
may  hope  that  the  day  is  not  far  distant,  when  these  may  be  set 
on  foot  without  hindrance. 

The  Dragon  fountain  mentioned  by  Nehemiah,  was  over- 
against  the  Valley  gate  ;  and  there  seems  therefore  good  reason 
to  suppose,  that  tins  was  only  another  name  for  the  fountain  of 
Gihon.  ^ 

The  AQUEDTrcs.  The  course  of  the  aqueduct  wliich  brings 
r  from  Solomon's  pools  to  the  great  moek,  has  already  been 
',  from  the  point  where  it  crosses  the  valley  of  Hiimom 
and  winds  around  the  sides  of  2ion.'  We  did  not  ourselves  see 
its  termination  in  the  area  of  the  mosk ;  but  the  unanimous 
testimony  both  of  Mohammedans  and  Christians  leaves  no  doubt 
upon  this  point.  It  enters  the  Haram  across  the  mound  already 
described.'  In  passing  along  the  road  to  Bethlehem,  the  aque- 
duct is  seen  from  the  plain  of  Eephaim  on  the  left ;  and  again 
on  approaching  Bethlehem,  on  the  low  ridge  between  Wady 
Ahmed  at  the  right  and  the  head  of  another  Wady  at  the  left. 
Here  water  was  running  in  it.  It  winds  eastwards  around  the 
hill  on  which  Bethlehem  stands ;  and  on  the  southern  side, 
beyond  the  town,  lies  at  some  depth  below  the  surface.  Here  is 
a  well,  or  rather  reservoir,  through  which  it  flows ;  whence  the 
water  is  drawn  up  with  buckets.  The  channel  is  usually 
conducted  along  the  surface  of  the  ground  ;  and  has  an  appear- 
ance of  antiquity.  For  some  distance  from  tho  pools  it  is  laid 
with  earthen  pipes  enclosed  and  covered  with  stones  ;  but  after- 
wards, apparently,  it  consists  merely  of  stones  laid  in  cement, 
forming  a  small  channel  of  perhaps  a  foot  in  breadth  and  depth. 

'  For   a  ramilar  view,   see  CvomB   In  ageinet  tbe  express  language  of  3  Chron. 

Etaoh  and Gmber's Encyd. art.  Jerusalem,  32,  SO;   supported  as  it  is  by  vs.  8.  4.  of 

p,  288.    In  iiis  way  the  connection  be-  the  same  diapter,  and  by  Sirac.  48,  IT. 

tween  Gihon  oud  Siloam,  which  some  have  [19.]     Nor  is  the  enpreaaon  "  doum  to 

assnmecl,  may  still  be  true  ■,  saa  Gessnius  Gihon "  in  1  Kings  1,  33  inconsistent  witb 

Les.  Heb.  art.  rftuj.  Quatesmins  It  p.  the  viaw  in  the  test;  for  in  passing  from 

288.--Oth6ra   haVa  'regarded  Qibon  and  Zion  to  Gihon  on  the  >rest,  there  is  first  a 

Sitoam  as  identical ;  on  the  ground  that  m  somewhat  steep  dasoBot,  Mid  then  a  gradual 

1  Kings  1, 33. 88,  the  Targum  of  Jonathan  "^s" ;  ^nd  this  descent  was  probably  m  an- 

snbstitntes  Siloam  for  Gihoii.     But  as  this  oient  times  stiU  more  marked. 

Tar-am  is  facM  to  be  not  older  than  the  Nehem.  3,  IS.     See  p,  320,  above, 

close  of  the  aecona  century  after  Christ,  ,  Sea  above,  p.  365. 

when  the  coueet  tradition  was  probably  See  above,  p.  367. 
lost,  this  circumstance  can  weigh  littU 
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Of  course,  Tjcmg  thus  cxpt^edj  it  could  never  benefit  the  city  in 
a  time  of  siege. 

That  the  aqueduct  is  ancient,  is  also  probahle  from  the 
character  and  enormous  size  of  the  pools  themeelves,  which  could 
not  well  have  been  erected  on  such  a  scale  for  any  purpose, 
except  to  aid  in  furnishing  the  ordinary  supply  of  water  for  the 
Holy  City,  They  may  indeed  have  served  also  to  irrigate 
gardens  in  the  valley  below ;  but  this  could  hardly  have  been 
their  main  object.  Yet  there  is  no  mention  of  them  in  the 
Scriptures.  Later  Jewish  writers,  however,  as  cited  in  the 
Talmud,  apeak  often  of  the  manner  in  which  the  temple  was 
supplied  with  water  by  an  aqueduct  from  the  fountain  of  Etam, 
which  lay  at  a  distance  from  the  city  on  the  way  to  Hebron,' 
This  notice  could  not  well  have  been  an  invention  of  their  own  ; 
corresponding  as  it  does  to  the  mention  of  an  Etam  by  Josephus, 
not  far  from  Jerusalem,  which  Solomon  is  said  to  have  adorned 
with  gardens  and  streams  of  water.'  Those  writers  doubtless 
refer  to  an  aqueduct  which  of  old,  as  at  the  present  day, 
connected  those  ancient  reservoirs  with  tho  temple  of  Jerusalem. 

This  aqueduct  seems  not  to  be  mentioned  by  any  of  the 
pilgrims  of  the  earlier  centuries,  nor  by  the  writers  of  the  times 
of  the  crusades.'  The  first  direct  though  imperfect  allusion  to 
it,  which  I  have  been  able  to  find,  is  in  the  Itineraries  of  William 
of  Baldensel  and  Ludolph  de  Suchem  (A,  D.  1336-50),  who 
speak  of  the  cisterns  of  Jerusalem  as  being  filled  with  water 
brought  under  ground  from  Hebron,  which  however  could  be 
seen  along  the  way,  A  similar  allusion  occurs  in  Gumpenberg's 
Journal  A.  D.  1449,  A  fuller  notice  is  given  by  F.  Fabri  in 
1483  ;  but  Cotovicus  a  century  later  (A.  D.  1598),  is  apparently 
the  first  to  make  known  both  the  pools  and  aqueduct  with 
tolerable  exactness,*  Since  that  time  the  pools  have  been  often 
described  ;  while  the  aqueduct  has  usually  been  passed  over  with 
a  slight  notice.' 

'  See  LightfootDeEer.  TBmpli  HievoE.  c  in  going  from  the  gate  of  David  down  the 

23,  0pp.  I.  p.  G12.     Ejusd.  Diaq.  chorogr.  veffey,  w[th  Monnt  Zion  on  the  left,  tiiere 

Joanni  priemiaaa  c.  v.  §  5.  0pp.  II.  p.  689.  was  a  stone  bridge  crosang  the  valley  on 

— InSChr,  11,  6  "Bethlebem  and  Etam  arches.    Tbis  anawere  to  tJie  aqueduct, 

and  Tekoa '  are  pJaeed  together.     Comp.  uLich  here    crosses   on   nina   veiy  low 

Eelaad  Palffist.  p.  304,  568,  Ailam.— Jo-  arches, 

Bephns  also  relates,  that  Pilate  expended  '  See  I.,  da  Snch.  Itin,  p,  74.  Eeissb, 

tile  sacred  treasures  in  liringing  water  to  des  h.   Landes,  Ed.  S.  pp.  843,  4S1,  283, 

flie  city  from  the  distance  S  400  stadia ;  Cotovlci   lOn.    pp.    241-243.      Znalhirt, 

B.  J,  2.  9.  4.  twelve  ye»ra  earlier,  seems  to  speak  only 

'  Antiq.  8.  7.  3.  from  report ;  Viagg,  p.  285. 

'  Perlmps  a  trace  of  it  may  be  found  '  Comp.  the  art.  Jerusalem  by  Crome, 

in  the  remark  of  Adamnaiius  (1.  17),  that  p.  280,  in  Erach  and  Grufaei's  EnojoL 
W    L  515,  516 
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SEPULCHRAL    MONUMESTS. 


X,  CEMETEBIES    TOMBS,  ETC. 


The  four  Christian  cemeteries  upon  Mount  Zion  have  already 
been  described  ;'  aa  also  the  three  hurial  places  of  the  Muham- 
medans  ;  one  along  the  eastern  wall  of  the  city  next  the  Haram 
esh-SherIf ;  another  on  the  west  near  the  upper  pool ;  and  the 
third  over  the  grotto  of  Jeremiah  on  the  north.'  The  present 
cemetery  of  the  Jews  lies  on  the  western  slope  of  the  mount  of 
Olives,  near  the  foot,  just  ahove  the  tombs  of  Absalom  and 
Zaoharias.  Here,  overagainst  their  ancient  temple,  many  wan- 
derers of  that  remarkable  people  have  come  to  mingle  their  bones 
■with  those  of  then-  fethers  ;  awaiting  the  great  day  foretold  as  they 
suppose  by  their  prophets,  when  the  Lord  shall  stand  upon  the 
mount  of  Olives,  and  the  mountain  shall  cleave  asunder,  and 
the  dead  of  Israel  shall  rise  from  beneath  it,  and  all  nations  be 
judged  in  the  valley,  and  Israel  be  avenged.^  The  slope  of  the 
mountain  is  here  thickly  covered  with  their  graves,  each  decked 
simply  with  a  stone  laid  flat  upon  it ;  on  which  is  usually  a 
Hebrew  inscription. 

Sepulchbal  Monuments.  Under  this  term  I  here  include 
only  the  four  tombs  or  monumental  sepulohres  situated  in  the 
valley  of  Jehoshaphat,  on  the  east  side  of  the  Kidron,  and  op- 
posite to  the  southeast  corner  of  the  area  of  the  grand  moek. 
These  are  commonly  described  as  the  tombs  of  Jehoshaphat, 
Absalom.  St.  James,  and  Zacharias.  This  I  believe  to  be  the 
most  usual  order  of  the  names,  beginning  from  the  north  ;  but 
the  tradition  of  the  monks,  as  well  as  the  judgment  of  travel- 
lers, has  varied  much  at  different  times ;  so  that  these  names 
have  been  frequently  applied  to  the  tombs  in  a  different  and 
very  uncertain  order.'  Those  of  Absalom  and  Zacharias,  here 
60  called,  are  real  monuments  of  rock ;  the  other  two  are  only 
excavated  tombs  with  ornamented  portals. 

These  tombs  are  situated  in  the  narrowest  part  of  the  valley 

of  Jehoshaphat,  where  a  shelf  or  ledge  of  rock  extends  down 

from  the  east,  and  terminates  in  an  almost  perpendicular  face 

just  over  the  bed  of  the  Kidron.     The  tomb  of  Zacharias  on  the 

south,  80  called  in  allusion  to  the  person  "slain  between  the 

temple  and  the  altar,'"  lies  directly  beneath  the  southeast  cor- 

'  See  above,  pp.  239-231.  Plan  of  Jerusalem,  1835.    Cotovious  givea 

"  See  above,  pp.  332,  23i,  239.  the  sania  order  in  hie  text,  though  thare 

'  ZBoh.  14,  3-11,     Joel  3,  [4,1  3.  12.     is  an  error  in  his  engraving  ;  p.  394  aq.— 

14.  20.    Lightfoot  Cent  ohor,  MatOiaao    Proltesoh  on  tiio  other  hand  applies  the 

pnem.  o.  40,  0pp.  II.  p.  201.  naraes  of  Jehoshaphat   and  Zacharias  to 

*  The  order  in  the  test  is  that  given  by    those   above    called   Zacharias    and    St. 

Qnarasmma,  II,  p.  249  sq,  and  also  by    James;  Eeiae,  p.   70.    Coinp.  Sohiibort'a 

Van  Egmond  and  Hoyman  and  bv  Po-     Beiso,  II.  p.  634y  note. 

coeke,  a  century  latar.    The  KsniB  appears         '  Mallh,  33,  .S5.     Lute  II,  6  L 

on  monastic   authority  in  Catherwood's 

Vol-  I.— 30  L  516-518 
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ner  of  the  area  of  the  ancient  temple,  and  is  wholly  hewn  out 
from  the  rocky  ledge  above  mentioned.  It  is  a  square  hlock, 
about  twenty  feet  on  each  side  ;  the  rock  hamng  been  cut  away 
around  it  so  aa  to  form  a  square  niche  or  area,  in  which  it  stands 
isolated,  leaving  a  broad  passage  all  around  it.  The  body  of  the 
tomb  is  about  eighteen  or  twenty  feet  high,  and  apparently 
solid  ;  at  least  no  chamber  or  entrance  is  known.  The  sides  are 
decorated  each  with  two  half  columns  and  two  quarter  columns  ; 
the  latter  adjacent  to  square  pilasters  at  the  comers,  and  all 
having  capitEds  of  the  Ionic  order.  Around  the  cornice  is  an  or- 
nament of  acanthus  leaves,  about  three  feet  high ;  and  above 
this  the  top  is  formed  by  an  obtuse  pyramid  of  ten  or  twelve 
feet  in  height.  The  whole  monument  has  thus  an  elevation  of 
about  thirty  feet ;  and,  with  aU  its  ornaments,  is  wholly  cut  out 
from  the  solid  rock, ' 

Just  north  of  this  is  the  excavated  cavern  into  which  the 
apostle  James  is  said  to  have  retired,  during  the  interval  be- 
tween the  crucifixion  and  resurrection  of  our  Lord  ; '  but  which 
in  common  parlance  bears  the  name  of  his  sepulchre.  The  en- 
trance ia  by  an  open  portal  with  two  Doric  columns  and  two 
side  columns  fronting  towards  the  west,  and  situated  ten  or  fif- 
teen feet  above  the  ground  in  the  same  ledge  of  rock.  The  cav- 
ern is  said  to  be  fifteen  feet  high  and  ten  broad,  and  to  extend 
back  some  fifty  feet.  There  ia  another  entrance  to  it  from  the 
niche  around  the  adjacent  tomb  of  Zacharias.' 

The  tomb  of  Absalom  is  close  by  the  lower  bridge  over  the 
Kidron  ;  and  is  a  square  isolated  block  hewn  out  from  the  rocky 
ledge,  in  the  same  manner  as  that  of  Zaehariaa,  leaving  a  like 
area  or  niche  around  it.  The  body  of  this  tomb  is  about 
twenty-four  feet  square  ;  and  is  ornamented  on  each  side  with 
two  half  columns  and  two  quarter  columns  of  the  Ionic  order, 
with  pilasters  at  the  comerB,.Hke  the  former  tomb.  The  archi- 
trave exhibits  triglyphs  and  Doric  ornaments.  The  elevation  is 
about  eighteen  or  twenty  feet  to  the  top  of  the  architrave,  and 
thus  fe.r  it  is  wholly  cut  from  the  rock.  But  the  adjacent  rock 
is  here  not  so  high  as  at  the  tomb  of  Zacharias ;  and  therefore 
the  upper  part  of  this  tomb  has  been  carried  up  with  mason 
work  of  large  stones.  This  consists  first  of  two  square  layers  ; 
of  which  the  upper  one  is  smaller  than  the  lower ;  and  then  a 
small  dome  or  cupola  runs  up  into  a  low  sph-e,  which  spreads  a 
little  at  the  top  like  an  opening  flower.  This  mason  work  is 
perhaps  twenty  feet  high ;  giving  to  the  whole  an  elevation  of 

'  PcokdBcli  deBoribes  this  torn!)  under         '  Qnaresmins  Elucid.  Terrte  Sancte,  IL 

the  name  of  Jehoahapliat :  see  his  Belse,  p.  258. 

L70.     Comp.  also  Tucnsr's  Tour  in  the         '  Turner,  1.  c.  p.  262.     Prokesoli,  L  o. 

vant,  II.  p.  2B1.    Se«  Tower's  Golgotha,  p.  70,     Tobler  1.  c.  p.  S96. 
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atout  forty  feet.  There  is  a  small  excavated  chamber  in  the 
tody  of  the  tomb  ;  into  which  a  hole  had  already  been  broken 
through  one  of  the  sides,  several  centuries  ago.' 

Behind  this  tomb,  at  the  northeast  corner  of  its  niche,  is  the 
portal  of  the  excavated  sepulchre  of  Jehoshaphat.  It  is  in  the 
perpendicular  fece  of  the  niche  ;  and  is  of  course  a  later  ■work 
than  the  tomb  before  it.  The  portal  is  surmounted  by  a  fine 
pediment  resting  (I  think)  on  sq^uare  pilasters.  The  tomb  itself 
is  wholly  subterranean.' 

It  is  not  necessary  to  waste  words  here,  to  show  that  these 
tombs  never  had  any  thing  to  do  with  the  persons  whose  names 
they  bear.  The  style  of  arehitectui-e  and  embellishment  would 
seem  to  indicate,  that  they  are  of  a  later  period  than  most  of 
the  other  countless  sepulchres  round  about  the  city ;  which,  with 
few  exceptions,  are  destitute  of  architectural  ornament.  Yet 
the  foreign  ecclesiastics  who  crowded  to  Jerusalem  in  the  fourth 
century,  found  these  monuments  here  ;  and  of  course,  it  became 
an  object  to  refer  them  to  persons  mentioned  in  the  Scriptures. 
Yet  from  that  day  to  this,  tradition  seems  never  to  have  become 
fiilly  settled,  as  to  the  individuals  whose  names  they  should  tear. 
The  Itin.  Hieros.  in  A.  D.  333  speaks  of  the  two  monolithic 
monuments  as  the  tombs  of  laaiah  and  Hezekiah.'  Adamna- 
nua,  about  A.  D.  697,  mentions  only  one  of  these,  and  calls  it 
the  tomb  of  Jehoshaphat ;  near  to  which  were  the  two  excavated 
sepulchres  of  Simeon  the  Just  and  Joseph  the  husband  of  Mary.* 
The  historians  of  the  crusades  appear  not  to  have  noticed  these 
tombs.  The  first  mention  of  a  tomb  of  Absalom,  is  by  Benja- 
min of  Tudela,  who  gives  to  the  other  the  name  of  king  Uz- 
ziah  ;  and  from  that  time  to  the  present  day,  the  accounts  of 
travellers  have  been  varying  and  inconsistent.' 

The  intermingling  of  the  Greek  orfers,  and  a  spice  of  the 
massive  Egyptian  taste,  which  are  visible  in  these  monuments, 
serve  also  to  show,  that  they  belong  to  a  late  period  of  the  Gi-eek 
and  Koman  art ;  and  especially  to  that  style  of  mingled  Greek 
and  Egyptian,  which  prevailed  in  the  oriental  provinces  of  the 
Koman  empire.  The  chief  seat  of  this  style  was  perhaps  at  Pe- 
ti-a ;  where  it  still  appears  in  much  of  its  pristine  chaiBcter,  in 

'  Sea  Prokefch,  1  o.  p.  70.     Totler  L  c,        ^  Ilin.  Hieros.  ed.  WesseL  p.  506. 
p.   268  sq     The  hole  is  meiilionad  by        '  AdamnBiins  1.  14. 
Quareemius,  "II.  p.  349.— Chateanbriand's        '  Eenj.  da  Tud.  p.  71.    Marinna  Sanu- 

descriptzon  of  this  iHOnDiaent  exhibits   a,  tna  epenks  only  of  the  tomb  of  Jehosha- 

fipecimeu  of  his   usual  inoceuraey.     Ac-  phat;    3.    14.   9.     Lud    do   Suoham    and 

imrding  to  him  there  are  ujl  columns  on  Breydenbnch  name  oiily  that  of  Absalom, 

each  side,  alt  of  the  Doric  order ;  while  eto.     See  L,  de  Such.  lan.  p.  S4   Eeissb. 

the  top,  ha  aaya,  is  built  up  iu  tlio  form  of  des  h.  Landes,  pp.  84G,  113.    Maundeville 

s  triangular  pyramid.      Itin.  IL  p.   77.  montiona  the  tomb  of  Jehoshiiphati    and 

Par.  1837,  furlher  south  those   of   St.   James    and 

'  Tobler  1.  o,  p.  304  aq.  Zachaiias ;  p.  96.  Land.  1889. 

i.  519-621 
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the  vety  remarkable  excavations  of  Wady  Miisa.  When  we 
visited  that  place  some  weeks  affcerwaius,  we  were  much  struck 
at  finding  there  several  isolated  monuments,  the  counterparts  of 
the  monohthic  tombs  in  the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat.'  The  archi- 
tectural remains  of  Petra  are  not  held,  I  believe,  to  he  in  general 
older  than  the  Christian  era ;  nor  is  there  any  reason  to  suppose 
that  the  Jewish  monuments  in  question,  are  of  an  earher  date. 
Indeed,  if  they  existed  prior  to  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem, 
they  are  probably  to  be  refei-red  to  the  times  of  the  Herods ;  who 
themselves  were  of  Idumsean  descent,  and  maintained  an  inter- 
course between  Petra  and  Jerusalem,"  In  that  age  too,  as  we 
know,  other  foreigners  of  rank  repaired  to  Jerusalem,  and  erected 
for  themselves  mansions  and  sepulchres.'  It  would  not  therefore 
be  difficult  to  account  in  this  way,  for  the  resemblance  between 
these  monuments  and  those  of  Petra, 

Or,  if  the  entire  silence  of  Josephus  and  other  cotemporary 
writers  as  to  these  tombs  be  regarded  ae  an  objection  to  this  hy- 
pothesis, why  may  they  not  perhaps  be  referred  to  the  time  of 
Adrian  ?  This  emperor  appears  to  have  been  a  patron  of  Petra; 
he  also  built  up  Jerusalem;  and  both  these  cities  were  called 
after  hie  name.'  It  would  therefore  not  be  unnatural,  that  this 
period  should  be  marked  in  both  places  by  monuments  possess- 
ing a  similar  architectural  character. 

Sepulchres.  The  numerous  sepulchres  which  skirt  the  val- 
leys on  the  north,  east,  and  south  of  Jerusalem,  exhibit  for  the 
most  part  one  general  mode  of  construction.  A  doorway  in  the 
perpendicular  fece  of  the  rock,  usually  small  and  without  orna- 
ment, loads  to  one  or  more  small  chambers  excavated  from  the 
rock,  and  commonly  upon  the  same  level  with  the  door.  Very 
rarely  are  the  chambers  lower  than  the  doors.  The  walls  in 
general  are  plainly  hewn ;  and  there  are  occa^onally,  though 
not  always,  niches  or  resting  places  for  the  dead  bodies.  In  or- 
der to  obtain  a  perpendicular  face  for  the  doorway,  advantage 
was  sometimes  taken  of  a  former  c^uarry ;  or  an  angle  was  cut  in 
the  rock  with  a  tomb  in  each  face ;  or  a  square  niche  or  area  was 
hewn  out  in  a  ledge,  and  then  tombs  excavated  in  all  three  of 
its  sides.  AU.  these  expedients  are  seen  particularly  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat,  and  near  the  tombs 
of  the  Judges.     Many  of  the  doorways  and  fronts  of  the  tombs 

'  See  our  approaoli  to  Wady  MOao  under  to  many  Herodias ;  Joseph.  Ant.  18.  5.  1. 

May  Sfst.    Ako  Burokhordt's  Travels  in  Comp.  B.  J.  I.  6.  2. 

Syria,  etc.  p.  432.     Of  these  momimenta  '  Joaeph.  Ant.  20.  4.  3.   B.  J.  5.  6.  1, 

Labovde  has  given  no  account  wliatever.  ib.  6,  6.  8,  *. 

'  Herod  tliB  Tatrarch  married  the  (laugh-  *  Coins   of  Petro.  are  found  with   the 

ter  of  Aietfts,   ting  of  AraljiH   Peti'ffitt  ;  inscription;    ASpiavii   TlsTpa   Mnrpa-noAis. 

bat  he  afterwards  repudiatud  lier  in  order  Eckhel  Dootr.  Nu^tior.  vet.  Tom.  il.  p,  503. 
i.  521.  622 
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along  thia  valley  are  now  broken  away,  leaving  the  whole  of  tke 
interior  exposed. 

Of  this  multitude  of  sepulchres,  those  on  the  south  of  the 
valley  of  Hinnom  seem  to  he  in  general  the  best  preserved ;  with 
the  exception  of  the  tombs  of  the  Judges  and  Kings,  which  will 
be  described  separately.  On  the  north  side  of  the  valley  of  Hin- 
nom, along  Mount  Zion,  there  are,  I  think,  no  sepulchres ;  and 
the  same  is  the  case  on  the  west  side  of  the  valley  of  Jehosha- 
phat,  so  far  as  the  ancient  city  extended  along  it,  Nor  do  they 
appear  anywhere  in  th€  latter  valley,  below  the  junction  of  the 
valley  of  Hinnom. 

Tombs  south  of  Hinnom.  These  I  visited  in  company  with 
Messrs  Smith,  Whitir^,  and  Nicolayson,  on  the  3d  of  May. 
Two  Jews  were  with  ns ;  one  of  whom,  called  Hillel,  had  been  in 
the  East  Indies,  and  had  published  a  book  ftill  of  extravagant 
descriptions  of  Jerusalem.  He  iL''ofeBsed  io  have  discovered 
several  Hebrew  inscriptions  among  the  tombs,  and  undertook  to 
lead  us  to  them.  We  went  first  to  the  top  of  the  hall,  to  the 
villa  of  Caiphas,  so  called ;  and  then  descending  northwards,  and 
somewhat  to  the  west  of  the  path  which  passes  down  from  Zion 
and  crosses  the  valley  of  Hinnom,  we  came  among  the  tombs. 
Here,  the  side  of  the  hill,  as  It  rises  from  the  valley,  is  for  the 
most  part  perpendicular  rock,  from  twenty  to  forty  feet  high, 
■with  other  rocky  ledges  highor  up ;  and  the  face  of  the  hill  is  fuE 
of  sepulchres  along  the  whole  extent  of  the  valley.  One  of  the 
first  tombs  we  came  to,  had  on  the  side  of  the  entrance  a  long 
Hebrew  inscription,  well  cut,  in  the  ordinary  modern  character  ; 
but  so  defaced  by  time  that  only  a  few  separate  words  could  be 
made  out.    "We  could  be  certain  only  of  the  following : 


The  nest  word  contained  the  letter  Sin  (ffl),  from  which  our  com- 
panion Hillel  was  greatly  inclined  to  mate  out  the  name  of  Solo- 
mon. We  regretted  much  that  the  date  had  become  so  hope- 
lessly obliterated.  The  existence  and  state  of  this  inscription, 
and  the  form  of  the  character,  seem  to  indicate  that  the  Jews  must 
have  buried  here  during  the  middle  ages.  Indeed,  Benjamin  of 
Tudcia  seems  to  allude  to  these  septdchree,  when  he  speaks  of 
Jewish  cemeteries  on  the  same  side  of  the  city  as  Mount  Zion ; 
among  which,  he  says,  there  were  tombs  with  the  date  inscribed. ' 
Our  guide  now  took  us  to  another  tomb  near  by,  where  he 

'  Benj.  of  Tui  p.  73.     I  presomc  tiio  179.     He  appears  to  have  made  out  modi 

inecripttoQ  m  tlie  text  is  the  same  whick  more  of  it  thau  ve  could. 
Scholz  profeaseB  to  have  copied  ;  Keise,  p. 

YoL.  I.— 30*  L  523-525 
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said  there  were  inscriptions  inside  in  large  Hebrew  characters. 
But  what  he  had  taken  for  Hebrew  letters,  proved  to  be  only 
fortuitous  scratches  or  marks  in  the  rock.  A  Httle  further  down, 
we  came  upon  a  tomb  with  a  Greek  inscription  over  the  entrance, 
to  which  a  cross  was  prefixed : 

t    T  HC    An  AC 


Not  far  off  was  another  with  the  same  letters  and  cross,  but  much 
defaced.  Close  by  the  former  was  also  a  tomb  with  a  Greek  in- 
scription of  some  length,  now  illegible ;  and  in  this  cLuarter  were 
two  or  three  others,  apparently  in  the  same  language,  but  too 
much  obliterated  to  be  made  out.'  The  inscription  in  Pbenician 
characters  mentioned  by  Dr.  Clarke,  we  did  not  see.' 

Following  down  the  side  of  the  valley,  and  passing  sepulchres 
and  caverns  without  number,  we  came  to  the  place  shown  as  the 
Aceldama  or  Field  of  Blood.*  The  tradition  which  fixes  it  upon 
this  spot,  reaches  back  to  the  age  of  Jerome ;  and  it  is  mentioned 
by  almost  every  visitor  of  the  Holy  City  from  that  time  to  the 
present  day.*  The  field  or  plat  is  not  now  marked  by  any 
boundary  to  distinguish  it  from  the  rest  of  the  hill-side ;  and  the 
former  charnel  house,  now  a  ruin,  is  all  that  remains  to  point  out 
the  site.  It  is  a  long  massive  building  of  stone,  erected  in  front 
apparently  of  a  natural  cave;  with  a  roof  arched  the  whole  length, 
and  the  walla  sunk  deep  below  the  ground  outside,  forming  a 
deep  pit  or  cellar  within.  An  opening  at  each  end  enabled  us 
to  look  in ;  but  the  bottom  was  empty  and  dry,  except  a  few 
bones  much  decayed. 

This  plat  of  ground,  originally  bought  "  to  bury  strangers  in," 
seems  to  have  been  early  set  apart  by  the  Latins  and  even  by  the 
crusaders  themselves,  as  a  place  for  the  burial  of  pilgrims.^  Sir 
J.  Maundeville  in  the  fourteenth  century  says,  that  "in  that 
Feld  ben  manye  Tomhes  of  Cristene  Men;  for  Uiere  ben  manye 
PUgrymes  graven."  He  is  also  the  iirst  to  mention  the  chamel 
house,  which  then  belonged  to  the  hospital  of  8t.  John.'  In  the 
beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century,  Quaresmius  describes  it  as 
belonging  to  the  Armenians ;  who  sold  the  r^ht  of  interment 
here  at  a  high  price.'     In  Maundreli's  day  dead  bodies  were  still 

'  These    are   apparently  tlie   same   of  ditiou,  or  nn  error  in  transcription,  cannot 

■whick  ScholaliBa  profesBedlj^VBn  uopies;  now    be   detemimed. — See   also   Antonin. 

Edsa,  pp.  179,  180.  Mart,  26.     Adamnanns  1.  20.     Edrisi  ed. 

'  Clarke's  Travels  in  the  Holy  Land,  Jaufa.  p.  34B.    Will.  Tyr,  8.  2.    Brocardus, 

4to.  p.  565.  fi,  8.  Lud.  de  Suchem,  p.  84.  RoiBSb.  pp. 

'  Matth.  27,  7.  8.  Acta  1,  19.  847,  8iS. 

'  Onouiast.  art.  A-JteMnmadt.      Ense-  '  Jac.  do  Vltr.  Hist.  Hicroa  64. 

bins  places  it  on  the  north  of  the  ci^ ;  °  Travels,  pp.  93,  9*.  Lond.  1 839.     Lai 

Jerome  on  flie  ioath.     Whether  this  dis-  de  Snch.  pp.  84,  85,   lieiasb.  pp.  846,  847. 

crepancy  ariaos  bam  a.  change  in  the  tra-  '  Elncid.  II,  p.  286. 
L  524.  525 
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deposited  in  it ;  and  Korte  relates,  that  in  his  time  it  was  tlie 
usual  burial  place  of  pilgrims.'  Dr  Clarke  repeats  the  same 
story  in  the  beginning  of  this  century ;  but  at  present  it  has  the 
appearance  of  haying  been  for  a  much  longer  time  abandoned.* 
The  soil  of  this  spot  was  long  believed  to  have  the  power  of  con- 
suming dead  bodies  in  the  space  of  twenty-four  hours.  On  this 
account  shiploads  of  it  are  said  to  have  been  carried  away  in  A. 
D.  1218,  in  order  to  cover  over  the  femous  Campo  Santo  in 
Pisa.^  Ten  years  before  our  visit,  1  had  hstened  to  the  same 
story  within  the  walls  of  that  remarkable  cemetery. 

Kot  &r  from  this  place,  lower  down  the  hill,  we  came  to  a 
tomb  wliich  had  once  been  painted  in  the  interior.  Traces  of 
the  painting  still  remain  upon  the  ceiling  and  walls  ;  but  they 
consist  chiefly  of  glories  around  the  heads  of  Greek  saints,  with- 
out value  either  in  a  historical  or  archEeological  respect.  I  sup- 
pose this  to  be  the  tomb  usually  shown  by  the  monks,  as  the 
place  where  the  apostles  hid  themselves  after  the  arrest  of  Jesus.' 
Still  more  to  the  east,  and  not  far  from  the  corner  of  the  hill  near 
the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat,  we  entered  a  sepulchre  which  was 
said  to  have  been  recently  opened.  The  entrance  was  low  under 
the  surface  of  the  ground  ;  an  upright  dooi-way  with  a  descent 
to  it  by  steps.  It  led  into  an  ante-room  excavated  in  the  rock, 
having  an  arched  ceiling  or  dome,  with  doorways  in  the  three 
sides,  opening  into  five  or  six  side  chambers.  In  these  are  seen 
low  sarcophagi,  or  rather  hollow  couches,  left  in  the  same  rock 
along  the  sides  ;  in  which  were  still  many  bones  and  skulls,  t'he 
relics  of  their  former  tenants. 

In  general,  it  may  be  said  of  these  sepulchres,  as  well  as  of 
most  of  those  around  Jerusalem,  that  they  exhibit  little  which 
is  remarkable,  except  their  number.  In  none  of  them,  save  in 
the  tombs  of  the  Kings,  have  regular  sarcophagi  ever  been 
found,  either  plain  or  sculptured.  The  manner  in  which  the 
work  is  executed,  exhibits  for  the  most  part  anything  but  skiH ; 
and  with  the  exception  of  the  monuments  in  the  valley  of  Jeho- 
shaphat and  the  tombs  of  the  Kings,  there  is  nothing  wliich  can 
be  compared,  either  with  the  architectural  decorations  of  the 
sepulchres  at  Petra,  or  with  the  interior  magnLfleence  of  the  an- 
cient Egyptian  tombs.' 

Tombs  of  the  Judges.  Passing  now  from  the  valley  of  Hin- 
nom  to  the  very  head  of  the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat,  we  find  there 

'  MBDndrelTs  Journey,  Apr.  6tli.    Kor-  '  Ranmer's  Paljiai  Edit  3.  p.  S70.    Po- 

tans  Reiae,  p.  110.     See  too  Pooocke  II.  oocte'a  Deaor.  of  tha  EoBt,  H.  i.  p.  25. 

i,  p.  25.  '  Qunresmiua  Tom.  11.  p.  283.    Maim- 

'  Travela  in  ttB  Holy  Lana,  4Ui.  p.  667.  drell,  Apr.  6tli. 

That  corpses  were  stzU  thrown  into  this  "  Seo  remarka  on  Dr  Clarke  b  Note 

place  so  late  aa  181 8,  aa  related  by  Richiird-  XXVIII,  end  of  the  volume, 
son,  is  barelj  poa^ble ;  Travels,  II.  p.  355. 
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the  tomlDs  of  the  Judges,  half  an  hour  difitant  from  the  Damas- 
cus gate,  In  approaching  them  along  the  vallej-,  the  rocks  on 
each  side  are  full  of  ordinary  sepulchres  ;  and  it  ia  not  until  one 
has  crossed  the  water-shed,  and  begine  slightly  to  descend 
towards  the  Wady  Beit  Hanina,  that  he  reaches  these  tomha.' 
They  are  situated  just  on  the  east  of  the  path ;  and  are  entered 
hy  a  not  large  portico  under  a  fine  pediment,  sculptured  with 
flowers  and  leaves.  From  the  middle  of  the  portico,  a  doorway 
larger  than  in  most  sepulchres  leads  into  an  ante-ehamher  eigh- 
teen or  twenty  feet  square.  In  the  north  sido  of  this  room  are 
two  rows  of  deep  narrow  niches  or  crypts  for  dead  hodies,  one 
ahove  the  other ;  the  crypts  running  in  perpendicular  to  the 
wall,  and  being  just  ]at^e  enough  to  receive  a  corpse ;  the  side 
of  the  room,  as  Sandys  says,  heing  "cut  full  of  holes  in  manner 
of  a  dove-house,"  On  the  east  and  south  sides  of  the  ante- 
chamber, small  doors  lead  to  two  other  apartments,  each  about 
twelve  feet  sijuaro,  in  both  of  which  three  of  the  sides  have  similar 
crypts  below  and  a  larger  niche  above,  as  if  for  a  sarcophagus. 
At  the  southeast  and  northwest  comers  of  the  ante-room,  a  few 
steps  lead  down  through  the  floor  to  a  lower  apartment  in  each 
comer,  of  like  form  and  dimensions.  It  is  not  improbable,  that 
similar  apartments  may  exist  under  the  other  two  comers  of  the 
ante-room,  the  entrances  to  which  are  now  covered  with  stones 
and  rubbish."  In  the  chambers  now  open  we  counted  about 
sixty  of  these  deep  narrow  niches  or  crypts.  We  took  here  no 
measurements  and  made  no  minute  examination, 

I  have  been  able  to  find  no  notice  of  these  tombs  earher 
than  the  time  of  Cotovieus,  A.  D.  1598,  who  gives  them  no 
name.  Sandys  in  A.  D.  1611,  calis  them  the  "Sepulchre  of 
the  Prophets,"'  Quaresmius  first  describes  them  under  the 
present  name  ;  and  they  have  not  often  been  mentioned  by  later 
tmvellers.*  That  writer  refers  them  to  the  Hebrew  judges  of 
the  Old  Testament.  But  the  name,  however  it  arose,  more  pro- 
bably had  reference  to  the  judges  of  the  Jewish  Sanhednm ; 
and  was  applied  in  consequence  of  a  fancied  correspondence  be- 
tween the  number  of  the  narrow  crypts,  and  the  seventy  mem- 
bers who  composed  that  tribunal. 

Tomb  of  Selena,  commonly  caUed  Tomha  of  the  Kings. 
About  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  rods  north  of  the  Damas- 
cus gate,  on  the  right  of  the  Nabulus  road,  just  aa  it  begins  to 

■  See  Btore,  pp.  2il,  270.  "  CotoTici  Ilin.  p.  817.     Sandys'  Tra- 

'  Both  Cotovions  and  Doubdan  seem  to  vels,  Loud.  1658,  p.  136, 

say,  that  there  ia  a.  chamber  still  lower  '  Quitresmius  Elucid.  Terr.  Sanct.  II.  p. 

down,  a  third  story,  whicli  is  antored  la  728.     MoDConjfs  I.  p.  319.     Doubdao,  p. 

like  mnnnei  by  stopa  from  the  second.  Co-  111.    Pocoeke  Desci.  of  the  East,  II.  i  p. 

tovici  Itin.  p.  317.     Donbdan  Voyage,  etc.  48. 

p.  116. 
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descend  towards  the  valley  of  Jehoshapliat,  is  situated  the  re- 
markable sepulchre  usually  called  the  tombs  of  the  Kings.* 
The  construction  is  as  follows.  A  lai^e  square  pit  or  court  is 
Bunk  in  the  solid  rock,  which  here  forma  the  level  surface  of  the 
ground.  The  direction  of  the  sides,  as  taken  from  the  south,  is 
N.  by  W.  measuring  92§-  feet ;  while  the  other  two  sides 
measure  eighty-seven  feet.  The  depth  of  the  court  is  now  eigh- 
teen feet ;  but  the  bottom  is  obviously  much  filled  up.  In  order 
to  form  an  entrance  to  this  court,  a  broad  trench  of  the  same 
depth,  thirty-two  feet  in  width,  was  cut  parallel  to  the  southern 
side,  leaving  between  it  and  the  court  a  solid  wall  of  rock  seven 
feet  thick  The  western  end  of  this  trench  slopes  down  very 
gradually  to  the  bottom,  forming  a  commodious  descent,  while 
towards  the  eastern  end,  an  arched  passage  is  cut  through  the 
intervening  wall,  from  the  trench  into  the  court.  The  sides  of 
the  court  are  perpendicular,  and  hewn  smooth. 

In  the  western  wall  of  this  sunken  court,  a  portico  or  hall  has ' 
been  excavated  from  the  solid  rock,  measuring  in  the  interior 
thirty-nine  feet  long,  by  seventeen  wide  and  fifteen  high.  The 
open  front  or  portal  was  originally  twenty-seven  feet  in  length ; 
but  is  now  broken  away  in  parts  for  a  greater  distance.  The 
sides  of  this  portal  were  once  ornamented  with  columns  or  pilas- 
ters ;  and  there  were  also  two  intermediate  columns  now  broken 
down,  dividing  the  whole  portal  into  three  nearly  equal  parts. 
The  rock  above  is  elegantly  sculptured  in  the  later  Roman  style. 
Over  the  centre  of  the  portal  are  carved  large  clusters  of  grapes 
between  garlands  of  flowers,  intermingled  with  Corinthian  capi- 
tals and  other  decorations ;  below  which  is  tracery-work  of  flowera 
and  fruits  extending  quite  across  the  portal  and  hanging  down 
along  the  sides.  This  is  the  finest  specimen  of  sculpture  existing 
in  or  around  Jerusalem. 

At  the  south  end  of  the  int«rior  portico  or  haU,  near  the  inner 
corner,  is  the  low  entrance  to  the  excavated  chambers.  If  I  re- 
collect aright,  the  top  of  this  entrance  is  little  if  any  above  the 
level  of  the  floor  ;  a  passage  being  sunk  in  the  latter  by  which  to 
descend  and  reach  it ;  so  that  if  this  passage  were  flUed  up  to  its 
former  level,  all  traces  of  an  entrance  might  be  easily  concealed. 
At  present  this  passage  and  the  door  are  greatly  obstructed  by 
loose  stones  casually  thrown  in,  which  no  one  takes  the  trouble  to 
clear  away ;  so  that  the  entrance  is  difficult,  affording  only  room 
to  pass  in  upon  the  hands  and  knees. 

The  first  room  is  merely  an  ante-chamber,  18^  feet  by  19, 
containing  nothing.  The  walls  here,  as  in  all  the  other  rooms, 
consist  of  the  solid  rock,  hewn  smooth  but  not  polished.  The  ceil- 
ing slopes  upwards  a  little  from  the  two  sides,  foiTning  a  sort  of 
'  See  above,  p.  240. 
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double  roof.  On  the  south  side  of  this  room  are  two  low  entran- 
ces to  other  apartments  ;  and  on  the  west  side,  one.  These  en- 
trances were  once  closed  by  doors  of  limestone,  with  carved  panels, 
shutting  from  within ;  the  doors  have  been  thrown  down  and 
broken,  and  the  fragments  still  lie  around.  They  were  suspended 
by  tenons  above  and  below,  fitted  to  corresponding  socltets  in  the 
rock  ;  the  lower  tenon  being  of  courae  short.  One  of  these  doors 
was  stni  hafigmg  in  Maundrell's  day,  and  "  did  not  touch  its  lin- 
tel by  at  least  two  inches,"' 

The  iirat  room  on  the  left  or  southeast  from  the  ante-chamber, 
measures  11  feet  2  inches  by  12  feet.  On  the  eastern  and  south- 
em  sides  are  small  low  niches  or  crypts,  three  on  a  side,  running 
in  perpendicular  to  the  wall,  with  narrow  entrances,  intended  as 
a  place  of  deposit  for  dead  bodies,  and  exhibiting  nothing  worthy 
of  particular  remark.  Along  the  sides  of  the  room  there  is  a 
small  channel  cut  in  the  floor,  to  carry  off  the  drippings  from  the 
damp  walls ;  and  a  similar  arrangement  is  found  in  tho  other 
chambers. 

The  second  room  on  the  south  of  the  ante-chamhcr  and  adja- 
cent to  the  one  just  described,  is  13  feet  by  13-J- ;  and  has  also 
six  small  crypts  or  chambers  in  its  southern  and  western  sides, 
three  in  each.  But  they  differ  somewhat  from  those  of  the  former 
apartment ;  the  middle  crypt  on  each  of  the  two  sides  having  a 
higher  entrance,  being  itself  larger,  and  having  also  beyond  it 
another  smaller  recess  or  tomb.  Moreover,  from  one  of  these,  or 
from  a  like  recess,  a  few  steps  lead  down  to  still  another  and  lower 
tomb,  or  low  square  vault,  with  a  lai^e  niche  on  three  sides,  in  which 
once  stood  sarcophagi  of  white  marble,  elegantly  sculptured  with 
flowers  and  wreaths.  These  are  now  broken  ;  and  the  fragments 
strewed  around  upon  the  floors. 

The  third  room,  on  the  west  of  tho  ante-chamber,  was  appa- 
rently the  most  important  of  all.  It  is  13j  feet  square ;  and  has 
three  crypts  on  each  of  its  three  sides  towards  the  south,  west,  and 
north.  These  are  similar  to  those  of  the  second  room  ;  except 
that  they  are  somewhat  larger.  The  middle  one  indeed  on  each 
side  is  quite  large,  with  each  an  interior  recess  or  tomb  as  before. 
From  one  of  these  f^ain,  (that  on  the  north  side,)  steps  lead 
down  to  another  low  vault,  like  the  former,  with  similar  marble 


'  Manndrall's    Journey,    March.    2Sth.  accompanying  plan  of  these  tombs,  drawn 

Sinular  doors  are  desoribed  by  Dc  Clarke  out  from  his  own  moasureraonta  in  1833. 

in  the  remarkable  exoavated  eepnlctrea  at  The    lower   ynnlt    connected   witb   the 

Telmessus  on  tha  southern  eoaet  of  Asia  southwest  chamber  is  not  laid  down ;  iha 

Minor  ;  Ttavels,  etc  *to.  Part  11.  Vol.  I.  steps  leading  to  it  are  marked  on  the  north 

p.  253.     'So  also  in  the  sepnlchrea  near  side  of  the  room.     The  other  lower  vanlt 

Beisan;    Irty  and  Mangles,  p.  302,  [92,]  on  the  north  of  tlie  westernmost  chamber, 

'By  tho  kindness  of  Mr  Cotherwood,  I  strikes  me  as  being  perhaps  too  large  ;  but 

am  enabled  to  lay  before  the  reader  the  we  did  not  measure  it.    Only  a  part  of 
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The  four  cham'bGrs  thus  described  as  connected  witli  tie  pre- 
sent entrance,  ave  all  situated  at  the  aoutli  end  of  the  portico  ;  and 
only  the  lower  vault  belonging  to  the  weBtemmost  extends  north- 
wards for  a  distance  behind  it.  Thus  all  the  roct  around  the 
northern  part  of  the  portico  remains  apparently  unexcavated. 
The  c[ue8tion  naturally  arose  in  our  minds,  whether  a  work  of  such 
magnificence,  and  of  such  labour  and  expense,  would  probably 
have  been  left  thus  incomplete ;  and  it  occurred  to  us,  whether 
another  like  entrance  to  aunilar  chambers  might  not  exist  at  the 
other  end  of  the  portico,  or  in  the  middle,  where  the  area  has 
heen  fiUed  up  with  stones  and  rubbish  apparently  for  ages.  We 
accordingly  set  men  to  work  under  the  direction  of  our  active  ser- 
vant Komeh,  to  clear  away  the  accumulated  rubbish  from  the 
northern  end  ;  and  frequently  visited  the  spot  ourselves.  They 
laboured  for  several  days,  and  laid  bare  the  floor  of  rock  at  the 
hott-om  ;  but  without  finding  the  slightest  trace  of  any  entrance. 
Tet  I  would  not  aver  that  such  an  entrance  may  not  after  all 
actually  exist ;  having  been  perhaps  purposely  concealed  in  the 


This  splendid  sepulchre,  with  its  sunken  court,  reminded  me 
of  some  of  the  tombs  of  the  Egyptian  Thebes  ;  which  also  it 
resembles  in  its  workmanship,  but  not  in  the  extent  of  its 
excavations.  In  its  elegant  portal  and  delicate  sculpture,  it 
may  well  bear  comparison  with  the  sepulchres  of  Peti'a ;  though 
the  specie  of  stone  in  which  it  is  cut,  does  not  admit  of  the  same 
architectural  effect.  It  has  usually,  I  believe,  been  considered  as 
unique  in  Palestine ;  yet  it  is  not  the  only  monument  of  its  kind 
in  the  vicinity  of  Jerusalem.  It  is  indeed  by  iar  the  best  pre- 
served ;  which  has  been  owing,  doubtless,  to  the  difficulty  of 

the  sunken  conrt  is  given;  and  no  atfempt  spring  of  1S18,  thase  tcuveJIers  with  others 

la  made  to  represent  tho  porallol  tj«nch  on  being  at  Jemsalem,  endeavoured  to  obbiin 

the  sonlh.     Of  former  plans  of  these  tombs,  permission  from  the  governor  to  dig  on  tiie 

Niebohi's  Baema  to  me  to  be  tbe   best ;  same  spot,  but  also  without  success.    They 

Reisebeschr.  Bd,  UI.    But  a  lower  vault  therefore  undertook  tlie  excavitlion  ibeoi' 

(A)  which  he  lays  down  on  the  noithem  selves  secretly  by  nighty  viz.  Messrs  Bonkss, 

side  of  the  anteroom,  wc  did  not  see.     Fo-  Legh,  Irby,  Mangles,  and  Corry,  with  five 

Cocke's  plan  is  less  accurate,  (Vol.  11.  p.  servants.    They  came  in  the  morning  to  a 

SI,)  and  was  obviously  drawn  from  lecol-  large  block  of  etone  <m  tha  ^Kit  where  they 

IsoUon,     The  sketch  oif  Irby  and  Mangles  expected  to  find  an  entrance.     They  sue- 

(p.  333)  is  copied  from  Pocoeke.  ceeded  during  the  day  in  breaking  the  stone, 

'  It  was  not  until  after  these  pagea  were  but  their  proceedings  were  discovered  and 

written,  that  I  was  able  to  get  access  at  prohibited  by  the  authorities.     P,  332  sq, 

Berlin  to  the  Travels  of  Irbj  and  Man-  [101.]    Times  have  now  changed.  Weask- 

eles.    It  is  there  related,  that  tlie  same  ed  no  leave ;   and  although  we  wrought 

Uea  of  a  correspon^ng  entrance  at   the  openly  for  several  days,  we  experienced 

northern  end  had    also  occurred  to  Mr  no  hindrance  from   any  man.— See   also 

Bankes ;  and  fliat  so  thoroughly  was  be  the  Life    and  Adventures   of  G.   Finati, 

convinced  of  it,  that  whan  at  ConstanU-  edited  by  Mr  Bankes,  II.  pp.  219-234. 

nople  he  used  every  eitartion  to  procure  a  — Mr   Woloott    renewed   the    attempt  in 

firman  anthoriang  Mm  to  cscavftte  and  1843;  hut  with  no  better  success.     See 

a  lliB  faot;  but  in  vain.    In  the  Biblioth.  Sac.  1843,  p.  35  sq. 
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entrance,  and  to  the  utter  darkness  that  reigns  within.  One  day 
aa  I  wa^  retumii^  from  this  spot  to  the  city  with  a  friend,  we 
kept  along  the  brow  of  the  vaUey  of  Jehoshaphat,  in  order  to 
search  for  traces  of  Agrippa's  wall.  Of  the  wall  we  found 
nothing  ;  but  at  some  distance  southeast  from  the  tombs  of  the 
KingH,  and  near  the  brow  of  the  valley,  we  came  upon  another 
sepulchre  constructed  on  the  same  plan  with  the  former ;  a 
square  sunken  court,  with  a  portico  and  entrance  upon  its  western 
side.  But  here  the  rock  had  been  less  judiciously  chosen,  and 
in  Bume  parts  the  sides  of  the  court  liad  been  built  up  with 
masonry.  The  portal  too  was  less  ornamented  and  more  broken 
away.  The  low  entrance  was  here  in  the  middle  of  the  portico  ; 
and  led  into  chambers  of  considerable  size,  but  of  less  sbUiul 
workmanship.  Indeed  the  whole  appearance  was  le^  imposing ; 
partly  perhajra  on  account  of  the  greater  decay.  Several  other 
sepulchres  of  a  similar  character  are  to  be  traced  in  this  quarter ; 
but  they  are  still  more  broken  down  and  indistinct. 

The  sepulchre  above  described,  has  long  bonie  among  the 
Franks  the  name  of  the  tombs  of  the  Kings ;  probably  on 
account  of  its  remarkable  character,  which  naturally  led  to  the 
idea  of  a  regal  founder.  It  has  been  commonly  referred  to  the 
ancient  Jewish  kin^ ;  on  the  supposition,  that  some  'of  tliem 
may  have  been  here  entombed.  The  sepulchres  of  David  and 
his  descendants,  as  we  know,  were  upon  Zion;'  they  woro  called 
apparently  the  sepulchres  of  the  Sons  of  David,  and  also  of  the 
kings  of  Israel ;"  and  were  stiU  extant  in  the  times  of  the 
Apostles.'  Four  of  the  Jewish  tings,  indeed,  are  said  not  to 
have  been  brought  into  those  sepulchres ;  but  there  is  no 
evidence  to  show  that  they  were  buried  out  of  the  city,  and 
least  o^  all  in  this  quarter.'  Josephus  too  mentions  the  tomb 
of  Helena  queen  of  Adiabene,  (who  embraced  the  Jewish  reli- 
gion and  lived  for  a  time  at  Jerusalem,)  on  the  north  of  the 
city ;  and  speaks  also  of  royal  grottos  or  sepulchres  in  the  same 
quarter,  near  which  ran  the  third  or  Agrippa's  wall."  In 
another  place  the  same  writer  speaks  of  monuments  or  tombs 
of  Herod,  situated  apparently  near  this  wall  in  the  same 
quarter.'     This   circumstance   suggests   the  inquiry,   Whether 

'  1  Kinga  3,  10.   II,  48.  etc.  '  Josepk  B.  J.  B.  *.  3. 

•  3  Cliron.  33,  33.    28,  37.  '  Ibid.  5.  3.  S.    Titus  oaueed  the  whole 
'  Acts  2,  39.                                              jntervnl  to  be  levelled  from  Scopus  to  the 

*  Dz2dBli  v»a  buried  mitk  Ms  fathtri,  'wnlls,  or  ^  it  is  also  said,  to  tlie  edouQ' 
Irat  not  within  their  sepiilehres,  he  being  a  ments  (sepulchres)  of  Herod,  fUxf'  -rSai 
laper ;  3  Chron.  26,  23.  AhsE  was  buned  'RpdiSm  jurmtduv.  These  would  seem 
Within  the  oity,  bnt  not  io  ttie  same  sep-  therefore  to  have  been  in  lie  plain  and 
nlohrflfl ;  3  Chron.  23,  37.  ManaSieh  and  near  tbe  northeast  part  of  the  city ;  not 
Anion  wero  bnried  in  the  garden  of  their  certainly  upon  the  high  land  ftirlher  west, 
own  house,  in  tbe  garden  ofUzza,  probably  But  in  anotlier  place,  (B.  J.  6.  12.  2,)  a 
on  Zion ;  3  Kioga  31,  18.  36.  Biugla  monument  [t4  ^iij/ieJop)  of  Herod 

To...  I.~31  i.  534,  535 
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these  royal  sepiilchrea  of  Josephua  and  theec  tombs  of  Herod 
may  not  be  identical ;  and  refer  perhaps  to  sepulchres  conatructed 
by  the  Idumsean  princes  for  members  of  their  own  family  ?  A 
further  inquiry  also  ariaes  :  Whether  perhaps  these  tombs  with 
sunken  courts,  so  different  from  aU  the  rest  around  Jerusalem, 
and  situated  not  like  the  othera  in  the  rocky  sidea  of  the  valleys, 
but  on  the  level  ground  above,  may  not  have  been  a  style 
appropriated  to  royalty  ?  In  that  case,  the  dilapidated  sepul- 
chres of  that  kind  which  we  found  along  the  brow  of  the  valley, 
near  where  the  ancient  waU  must  have  passed,  would  answer 
well  to  the  royal  grottos  or  sepulchres  of  Josephus ;  and  the 
present  tombs  of  the  Kings  above  described,  would  then  corres- 
pond to  the  monument  of  Helena. 

The  latter  part  at  least  of  this  hypothesis,  is  probably  well 
founded.  Josephus  thrice  mentions  the  sepulchre  prepared  for 
herself  by  Helena  during  her  residence  at  Jerusalem  ;  once  a& 
constructed  with  three  pyramids  at  the  distance  of  three  stadia 
from  the  city ;  again  on  the  approach  of  Titus  to  the  city  from 
the  north  in  order  to  reconnoitre,  where  it  is  said  to  be  ovcr- 
against  the  gate  on  that  side  ;  and  lastly,  where  he  describes  the 
third  northern  wall  as  passing  overagainst  it.'  Eusebius  also 
relates  Ibat  Helena  constructed  a  tomb,  of  which  the  "fa- 
mous stelce "  or  cippi  were  still  pointed  out  in  his  day  in  the 
suburbs  of  Jerusalem."  More  definite  is  the  passing  notice  of 
Jerome,  who  relates  that  as  Paula  approached  the  city  from  the 
north,  the  mausoleum  of  Helena  lay  upon  the  left  or  east.^ 
Now  the  great  northern  road  at  present  is  unquestionably  the 
same  that  it  ever  was ;  the  very  natufe  of  the  ground  not 
admittir^  the  supposition  of  any  material  variation,  Thus 
then,  according  to  the  ancient  accounts,  the  tomb  ofi-Helena 
lay  on  the  east  of  this  road,  three  stadia  distant  from  the  ancient 
northern  wall ;  and  we  have  seen  above  that  the  present  sepul- 
chre lies  on  the  same  side  of  the  way,  at  the  distance  of  a  little 
more  than  half  an  English  mile  or  four  stadia  from  the  modem 
Damascus  gate.  But  the  ancient  northern  wall,  aa  we  know, 
ran  a  stadium  or  more  further  north  than  the  present  one  ;  and 
we  have  therefore  hero  a  very  exact  coincidence.  This  feet, 
taken  in  connection  with  the  circumstance  that  the  tomb  of 
Helena  was  celebrated  of  old,  just  as  the  sepulchre  in  question 
is  to  this  day  the  most  remarkable  object  of  antiquity  round 
about  Jerusalem,  seems  amply  sufficient  to  establish  their 
identity, 


'  Joeepli,  AnUq.  30.  4.3. 
ib.  6.  i.  2. 
i.  535-537 
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The  same  conclusion  is  further  strengthened  hy  an  hietoricai 
notice  from  another  quarter,  where  we  should  hardly  look  for 
any  illustration  of  Jewish  anticLuities.  The  Greek  writer  Pau- 
sanias  in  the  second  century,  in  speaking  of  the  sepulchres  that 
he  had  seen,  mentions  two  as  heing  worthy  of  pai-tieular  admi- 
ration, viz.  that  of  king  Mausolus  in  Caria,  and  that  of  Helena 
at  Jerusalem."  This  latter  he  descrihea  as  remarkable  for  its 
door,  which  was  of  the  same  rock,  and  was  so  contrived  that  it 
could  only  he  opened  when  the  returning  year  brought  round  a 
particular  day  and  hour ;  it  then  opened  by  means  of  mechan- 
ism alone,  and  after  a  short  time,  closed  again  ;  had  one  tried  to 
open  it  at  another  time,  he  must  first  have  broken  it  with  vio- 
lence. In  this  exaggerated  account,  we  may  nevertheless  recog- 
nise the  carved  doors  above  described  in  these  excavated  tombs, 
and  found  here  in  this  sepulchre  alone  ;  while  the  passage  also 
shows  the  celebrity  which  the  tomb  of  Helena  had  obtained  -in 
foreign  lands.  Taking  all  the  circumstances  together,  there 
seems  therefore  Kttle  room  for  doubt,  that  the  excavations  so 
long  Itnown  in  modern  times  as  the  tombs  of  the  Kings,  ought 
henceforth  to  roassume  their  ancient  celebrity  as  the  sepulchre 
of  Helena. 

The  three  pyramids  or  stelse  by  which  the  tomb  was  an- 
ciently surmounted,  were  probably  small,  and  erected  over  the 
portal  on  the  level  ground  above  ;  and  cotdd  hardly  be  expected 
to  have  survived  the  ravages  of  time  and  of  barbarous  hands. 
The  earlier  pilgrims,  before  the  period  of  the  crusades,  make  no 
mention  of  this  tomb  ;  probably  because  it  still  bore  the  name 
of  Helena  and  was  not  to  them  a  consecrated  object.  The 
same  was  perhaps  the  case  with  the  writers  of  the  age  of  the 
crusades,  who  have  all  passed  it  over  in  silence.  Only  Marinua 
Sanutus,  A,  D,  1321,  slightly  mentions  the  sepulchre  of  Helena 
on  the  north  of  the  city  ;  so  slightly  indeed  that  it  is  difficult 
to  say,  whether  the  same  toinb  is  meant ;  though  from  its  re- 
marl^ble  character  this  is  most  probable.'  After  this  writer, 
there  seems  to  bo  no  allusion  whatever  to  this  sepulchre  until 
near  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century,  when  it  is  again  brought 
into  notice  as  the  tombs  of  the  Kings,  in,  the  tolerably  full  de- 
scriptions of  Zuallart,  ViUamont,  and  Cotovicus.'    From  that 

ingreasa  est  JemaDlymam  nrbem."    0pp.  noram,"  etc    Further  on,  tlie  writer  again 

Tom..  IV.  ii.  p.  678.  ei  Martianay,  rcfors  to  this  tomb  in  oonueetJon  with  that 

'  PausaiL  Grteoiie  Descript.  Lib,  VHI.  of  the  Virgin  in  the  valley  of  Jehqahapbat : 

c  16  fin.    Sen  Note  XXIX,  end  of  the  "  De  eepulcro  verofie^snfeHegiuffi,  dictum 

present  volume.  est  Btipru/'  etc 

'  Secreta  Gdel.  Cruda  S.  14.  9,  "con-  '  Zuallart,  A. D.  1686 ;  Viag^o, p.  28*. 

ira  orientem   deMetidit  tonrena  Cedron,  Yillamont  in  A.  D.  1589;  Vojaj^s,  Liv. 

collects  simul  omnibna  aquis,  quas  eeoura  II,  o.  31.     Cotovious  in  A,  D,  1598 ;  Itin. 

irahit   do    pactihns  eupBrioribus :    Builicct  p.  30i, 
Earaa,  Anathoth,  sepiicro  Serine  Jabe- 

).  537,  538 
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time  onwai-d  the  place  has  been  described  by  almost  every  travel- 
ler down  to  the  present  day.  Pococke  was  the  first  to  fiuggest, 
that  it  might  be  the  tomb  of  Helena  ;  but  without  reference  to 
the  exact  specification  of  Josepbus  and  Jerome,  and  only  as  a 
matter  of  conjecture,"  This  was  strengthened  by  Chateaubriand 
and  Dr  Clarke  by  a  reference  to  the  passage  of  Pausanias  above 
cited  ;  although  the  former  adopts  in  the  end  a  different  conclu- 
sion,* 

Tomhs  of  the  Prophets.  The  excavations  commonly  known 
under  this  name,  are  situated  on  the  -western  declivity  of  the 
mount  of  OHves,  a  little  south  of  the  footpath  leading  over 
from  St.  Stephen's  gate  to  Bethany.  Pococke  describes  them 
as  "  very  large,  having  many  cells  to  deposit  bodies  in ;  the 
further  end  of  them  they  call  the  labyrinth,  ■which  extends  a 
great  way  ;  I  could  not  find  the  end  of  it ;  this  part  seems  to 
have  been  a  quarry."'  Doubdan  compares  them  with  the 
tombs  of  the  Judges  and  Kings  ;  but  says  the  chambers  are  not 
square,  as  in  these,  but  consist  of  two  large  and  high  galleries 
cut  strictly  one  within  the  other  in  a  continued  curve ;  the 
boles  or  niches  for  the  bodies  being  on  a  level  with  the  floor,* 
These  sepulchres  are  not  often  mentioned  by  travellers,  and  no 
exact  description  of  them  seems  to  exist.  I  regret  therefore  the 
more,  that  we  did  fiot  visit  them,= 

Pooooke  Descr.  of  the  East,  II.  i,  p.  '  Voyage,   etc.    p.    28E.— See    farther 

20.— Doubdan  Bpeats  alBo  of  a  toml)  of  Qnareemius  IL  p.  305.      diataanbriand 

Hdeaa,  but  distjnot  from  the  tombs  of  tho  Itin.  II,  p.  37,  Faris  1837,     I  am  not  sura 

Kings  and  on  the  other  side  of  the  road ;  whether  these  belong  among  the  "  certain 

Voyage,  p.  258,     See  also  Van  Egmond  subtBiTaneous   ohaiAers "  mentioned  by 

and  Hejman,  Reizen  I.  p.  8*7,    Quorea-  Dr  Clarke  on  tiia  mount  of  Olives ;  Travels, 

minatnewnotliingof  any  tomb  of  Helen  4lo.  II.  i.  p.  577,    The  '■  eabterranaooa 

in  his  day ;  II,  p,  734,  pyramid  "  npon  tlie  pinnacle  of  the  monn. 

'  Chateaubriand  Itin,  II.  p.  79  sq.  Pa-  tain,  which  ho  holds  to  he  a  work  of  pagan 

ITS  1887.    Clarke's  Travels,  eto.  4to,  Part  idolatiy,  wo  did  not  see ;  but  according  to 

n.  Vol,  I.  p.  599,     Seo  Note  XXIX,  at  the  his  description,  it  answers  well  to  one  of 

end  of  the  volume. — See   more  on   this  tlie  ordinary  subterranean  magaaines  so 

tomb  in  Vol.  III.  Seo.  V,  common  in  the  villages  of  Palestine. 

'  Desor.  of  the  East^  U.  L  p.  29.  "  See  more  m  Vol.  HL  SeeL  V, 

L  538,  539 
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SECTION  YIII. 

JERUSALEM. 

HISTORY,    STATISTICS,   ETC. 

I.    HISTORICAL   NOTICEe, 

It  is  not  my  purpose  here  to  enter  into  any  critical  diseussion; 
but  merely  to  bring  together  a  few  Metorical  notices  of  the  Holy 
City,  which  may  aid  in  throwing  light  upon  some  of  the  preced- 
ing details.     They  relate  chiefly  to  the  early  centuries  after  the 
■   Christian  era. 

The  picture  which  Josephus  has  given  us  of  the  siege  and 
overthrow  of  Jerusalem  hy  Titus,  is  drawn  in  gloomy  colours  ; 
and  presents  a  fearful  succession  of  disease,  famine,  suffering, 
and  slaughter.  The  Romans  had  besieged  the  city  at  a  time 
■when  multitudes  of  the  Jews  were  collected  in  it  to  celebrate  the 
passover.  First  came  pestilence,  and  then  famine  and  the  sword; 
80  that,  accoi'ding  to  the  same  historian,  there  perished  during 
the  siege  not  less  than  eleven  hundred  thousand  persons ;  while 
ninety-seven  thousand  more  were  made  captives.'  The  devasta^ 
tion  of  the  temple  and  the  city  was  terriiic ;  and  in  a  sense  com- 
plete. The  former  was  burned  with  fire ;  and  the  walls  of  both, 
with  the  exceptions  hereafter  to  be  mentioned,  were  leveUed  with 
the  ground ;  so  that  a  passer-by  would  not  have  supposed  that 
the  place  had  ever  been  inhabited.^ 

Yet  amid  all  this  destruction  and  the  insatiable  fury  of  the 
Roman  soldiers,  there  is  no  evidence  that  it  w^  the  intent  of 
Titus  to  lay  a  ban  upon  the  city,  and  devote  it  to  perpetual  de- 
solation. This  indeed  was  sometimes  done  by  the  T 
respect  to  concLuered  cities ;  the  plough  was  made  to  p 

■  Job.  B.  J.  6.  9.  3. 

lesa     a     gi-efltly    oxaggei 

Tha  desljTiotioa  of  life  \i 

YOL.  1.-31* 
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their  ruins,  as  a  symtol  of  exauguiation ;  and  they  might  then 
never  ho  again  buUt  up.'  But  Jerusalem  was  not  thus  made  a 
doomed  site ;  no  plough  was  passed  over  its  ruins,  as  has  some- 
times been  reported ;  and  no  superstitious  curse  rested  upon  its 
future  renovation,  Josephus,  the  eyewitness  and  participator  in 
all  those  scenes,  who  descrihes  in  minute  detail  the  events  and 
conse(iuences  of  the  siege,  is  wholly  silent  as  to  any  such  desecra^ 
tion.  The  report  in  question  has  no  doubt  arisen  in  roodern 
times,  from  confounding  a  notice  relating  to  the  time  of  Adrian 
with  the  events  which  occurred- under  Titus,' 

The  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  however  terrible,  was  never- 
theless not  total.  Josephus  expressly  relates,^  that  by  order  of 
Titus  the  whole  western  waU  of  the  city,  and  the  three  towers 
Hippicus,  Phaaiielus,  and  Mariamne,  were  left  standing ;  the  for- 
mer as  a  protection  for  the  troops  that  remained  here  in  garrison, 
and  the  latter  as  a  memorial  to  posterity  of  the  strength  of  the 
fortifications,  which  Eoman  valour  had  overcome.  Titus  sta.- 
tioned  here  at  his  departure  the  whole  of  the  tenth  legion,  be- 
sides several  scLuadrons  of  cavalry  and  cohorts  of  foot.'  For  these 
troops  and  their  attendants  there  of  couree  i-emained  dwelling ; 
and  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose,  that  such  Jews  as  had  taken 
no  part  in  the  war,  or  perhaps  also  Chidstians,  were  prohibited 
irom  taking  up  their  abode  amid  the  ruins,  and  building  them 
up  BO  far  as  their  necessities  might  require.  But,  on  the  other 
Imnd,  the  language  of  Eusebius  is  no  doubt  exaggerated,  when 
in  commenting  upon  a  prophecy  of  Zechariah,'  he  assumes,  in  or- 
der to  explain  it,  that  the  city  was  only  half  destroyed  under 
Titus,'  The  remark  of  Jerome  is  probably  nearer  the  truth,  that 
"  for  fifty  years  after  its  destruction,  until  the  time  of  Adrian, 
there  still  existed  remnants  of  the  city." '  This  accords  also  with 
other  Bubsequent  accounts. 

'  Setvius  luJ  VJrg.  Mm  5.  755,  "Nam  Scaliger   evidently  confonndod   tlie  later 

ideo  ad  diraeudas  vel  exaugursndus  nrbee  alleged  passing  of  the  plough  over  tlie  site 

Bi'atrnm   ndiiibitum,  ut  eodom   ritu,  quo  of  the  temple  byTitua  Aiinius  Rnfiia,  with 

conditiB,  snbvertantur,"     So  Herat,  Cami.  the  deaeccation  of  Joruaalem  itself;   and 

I.  Od,  16  i  tas  even  changed  fie  name  of  the  perfiOQ 

" ''  '"'■ "'''""' j"'""™  to  Moaonias  "^Tihenua.     See  a  fall  expo- 

yuaiit^^lmpSamtrnt  mmit  Bure  of  tlie  erroi'  in  Beyling  L  o.  p.  450  sq, 

H„.li^=n,mim.»rcWln«l™."  8  B.  J.  J,  1,  1. 

See  alao  Seneea  de  dementia  I.  o,  2G,  '  Ibid.  7,  1,  2. 

Dejlingde  JEli^  Capitol.  Origmaet Hist.  "  Zeoh.  U,  2    "And  half  of  the  eily 

§  6,  in  Dejling'a    Ohservat.   Saor.  P.  V.  shaJl  go  forth  mto  captivity,  and  the  resi- 

p.  418,  due  of  the  people  aball  not  be  out  off  ftom 

'  The  assertion  in  quesHon  seems  first  the  city." 

to  iave  been  made  by  Joseph  Scaliger  in  '  Demonstr.  Evang.  6.  18,  TiJte  iiiir  aZv 

a  hap-haiard  maimer  in  Ms  Ati4tnii3v,  ad  skis  Ti  ^/liiro  rfls  irriXftos  lareKiuKfiiai  rg 

Aiebii  Chmn.  p.  211,     It  is  repeated  by  iroAiopKf^,  Ss  ^)?jmp  ^  Trpaiprttfla.     Com- 

TalewuB  in  his  notes  on  Eusebii  Hist  Eco.  pwe  Jerome  on  the  same  passage. 

4.  e,  p,  61 ;    by  Witsins,  Misoell,  Sacr.  II.  '  Hieron.  Epist.  nd  Dardaiium,  0pp.  ed. 

Eiero.  13.8;  and  by  several  other  writers.  Mart,  II.  p.  610,  "  Clvitatis  usque  ad  Had- 
ii.2.  3 
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For  lialf  a  century  after  its  destruction,  there  is  no  mention 
of  Jerusalem,  in  history.  The  Jewa  in  Egypt  had  revolted  under 
Trajan,  and  had  heen  suhdued.'  That  emperor  died  in  A.  D. 
117,  and  was  followed  by  Adrian,  who  spent  the  greater  part  of 
his  reign  in  journeying  through  the  provinces  of  has  vast  empire. 
He  appears  to  have  been  in  Palestine  about  A.  D.  130 ; "  up  to 
which  time,  with  slight  exceptions,  the  Jews  had  remained  qidet, 
though  waiting  doubtless  for  a  favourable  opportunity  of  ehaking 
off  the  yoke  of  Roman  oppression,  and  reasserting  their  national 
independence.  The  emperor  could  not  hut  be  aware  of  the  state 
of  feeling  prevalent  among  them ;  and  it  was  natural  that  he 
should  adopt  precautionary  measures  to  secure  the  fidelity  and 
quiet  of  the  province.  One  of  these  was  to  disperse  the  remain- 
ing Jews  in  colonics  in  various  parts,  especially  along  the  north- 
ern coast  of  Africa,'  A  measure  more  important  in  its  conse- 
quences, was  the  rebuilding  of  Jerusalem  as  a  fortified  place,  by 
which  to  keep  in  check  the  whole  Jewish  population. 

This  determination  of  Adrian  is  assigned  by  the  historian  Dio 
Cassius,  as  the  cause  of  the  subsequent  revolt  and  war  of  the 
Jews ;  who  could  not  bear  that  foreigners  should  dwell  in  their 
city,  nor  that  strange  gods  should  be  set  up  within  it.*  Euse- 
biuB,  on  the  other  hand,  relates,  that  the  city  was  rebuilt  and  the 
colony  founded  by  Adrian,  after  the  revolted  Jews  had  been  once 
more  subdued.'  These  aecounts  ai'e  easily  reconciled ;  the  works 
had  probably  already  been  commenced,  when  they  were  broken 
off  by  the  rebellion,  and  after  this  was  quelled,  they  were  again 
resumed  and  completed.' 

The  undertaking  of  this  renovation,  then,  was  the  signal  for 
the  Jews  to  break  out  into  open  revolt,  so  soon  as  the  empe- 
ror had  forsak  enthe  east,  apparently  about  A.  D.  132.'  The 
long  smothered  embers  of  hatred  and  discontent  now  burst  forth 
into  a  fiame,  which  overran  and  consumed  both  the  land  and 
the  people  with  terrible  desolation.  The  leader  of  this  war  was 
the  celebrated  though  mysterious  Barcochba,  "  Son  of  a  Star." 
His  success  at  first  was  great ;  the  Jews  of  Palestine  all  fiocked 

rianmn  principem  per  quinqniigmta  annos  '  Dio  Case.  69.  12. 

mansere  reliquffl."     When  ChaWaubriand  '  Hiat.  Eoc.  4.  6. 

Bsserta  that  the  ChriBtiana  tBtnrned  from  °  So  EaanagB  Hist,  dea  Jnifs  Tom.  V. 

Pella  to  JemaaletD  soon  after  its  destruo-  p.  HIT,  RotKrd.  1T06.     Milliter  L  c.  p. 

don  by  Titns,  this  is  nothing  more  nor  83. — Tha  year  in  which  the  hnilding  of 

]e^  than  a  mere  Sgment  of  itaagiiialjon ;  tlie  new  city  was  b^nu  is  very  doubtful. 

lanersire,  Inliod.  p.  124.  Paris  1837.  According  to   the    Chron.  Paseltale   leu 

'  See    generally,    Miinter'a    Jiidischer  Alesandr.  it  wonld  appear  W  have  been 

Erieg  unter  Trajan  nnd  Hadrian,  1821,  p.  in  A.  D.  119.    But  this  seems  quite  too 

IS,  eUi,  early ;  as  Adrian  was  not  in  Palestiae  nu' 

'  Miinter  1.  c.  pp.  29,  30.  til  about  A.  D.  130,  and  the  n-ai  did  not 

'  Colonies   of  Jews  sent  by  Adrian  to  break  out  until  after  his  departure.     Miin- 

Libya  are  mentioned  by  several  historians  ;  ter,  pp.  73,  74. 

see  Miintor  1.  c  p.  85.  ■"  Manter,  1.  e.  p.  tE, 

ii.  3-5 
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to  Ms  standard  ;  the  Christians  also  were  tampered  withj  but  re- 
fusing to  join  Hm  were  afterwards  treated  with  horrid  cruelty,^ 
He  appears  to  have  eoon  got  possession  of  Jeraealem.  This  is 
evident  from  the  fact  of  the  subsequent  recapture  of  the  city  by 
the  Romans  ;  and  it  would  seem  also,  that  coins  (some  of  which 
are  still  extant)  were  struck  by  him  in  the  Holy  City.'  The 
Romans  at  first  made  light  of  the  rebellion,  and  disregarded  tlje 
efforts  of  this  despised  people  ;  and  it  was  not  until  the  spirit  of 
revolt  had  spread  among  the  Jews  throughout  the  empire,  and 
the  whole  world  (as  Dio  expresses  it)  was  moved,  that  Adrian 
awoke  from  his  apathy.  The  rebel  Jews  had  already  got  posses- 
sion of  fifty  fortified  places,  and  nine  hundred  and  eighty-five 
important  villages.  The  emperor  now  collected  troops  from  va- 
rious quarters,'  and  took  measures  to  prosecute  the  war  in  ear- 
nest. He  despatched  his  best  officers  into  the  revolted  country ; 
and  recalling  his  most  distinguished  general,  Julius  Severus, 
from  Britain,  sent  him  to  take  charge  of  the  war  in  the  east. 
The  stru^le  was  long  and  desperate.  The  Jews  were  numer- 
ous, and  fought  with  the  bravery  of  despair.  Juhus  attacked 
their  smaller  parties  ;  cut  off  their  suppHes  of  provisions  ;  and 
thus  was  able,  more  slowly  indeed,  but  also  with  less  danger, 
to  wear  out  their  strength  and  finally  destroy  them.* 

It  is  singular  that  the  siege  and  capture  of  Jerusalem  by  tho 
Romans  during  this  war,  is  nowhere  described,  and  only  once 
mentioned,  by  a  cotemporary  writer.  The  historian  Appian  in 
the  same  century  gives  it  a  passing  notice  ;  °  but  all  we  know 
further  is  from  lie  slight  mention  of  it  by  Eusebius  and  later 
authors,  the  earliest  of  whom  wrote  two  centuries  after  the 
event."  The  writings  of  tho  Rabbins,  the  repositories  of  Je\vish 
ti'adition,  are  silent  as  to  the  siege  ;  though  they  speak  of  the 
desecration  of  the  site  of  the  temple.  Tet  the  various  testimo- 
nies, although  scattered,  are  too  numerous  and  definite  to  admit 
of  doubt  as  to  the  fact.  Jerusalem  must  naturally  have  been 
one  of  the  chief  points  of  Jewish  defence ;  and  the  possession  of 

^  Jnatin.   Mart.    ApoL    1.  31.      EuseK  quoted  above,  p.  866,  Note  6,  wterB  he  con- 

Chron.  ad.  An.    xviii    Hudriani.     Orosii  tinuesi    /ict'    ob   iroxlip   H   xpirov   Hmri 

Histor.  7.  13.     See  Miinler  L  c.  p.  66.  'ABpiai'ii'  atnaKpdTOpa  Ku^rTEHs  oftait  'lou- 

'  Miinler,  1.  o.  pp.  63,  68.  BoJk^!  yeyojiAmts   t^   XoiiJc  t^s   vi\(ais 

'  An  inscription  now  at  Rome  records,  p.ipBs  itidiTu  voAiopKiidiv  «6dis  iltXaivtTiu, 

that  even  tho  Gffitoli  in  Muuritania  fnr-  Ai  ^J  ixfivou  Kol  eij  Uupa  vifirtao  liia«Top 

nished  troops  for  this  expedilion  against  ytviaSna  rhv  r6inv.     So  also  Chrysost. 

{he  Jews ;    Miinter,  p.  84.  Orat.  UI.  in  JndsBOa,  Tom.  I,  p.  igi.  Frkf. 

'  Dio  Ca^  69.  18,  14.    Miinter,  p.  66  1698.    Hieron.  Comm.  in  Joel  1,  4  "^hi 

Bf[.  quoqne  Hadriani  contra  JndGsoa  espedi- 

*  Appisin.  de  Reb.  Sjriao.  60.  cd.  Tauchn,  tionem  le^mus,  qui  ita  Jeroaalem  mnros- 

IL  p.  Q9,  'IfjiiiaBaK^ii . . .  ^v  Si  Kol  OtdAe-  que  8nbyertit,"eto.  ^ued.  Comm.  in  Ezech. 

fimoi  i  vpan-oi  Aiv^TDu  (BiuriAcb;  KaSliipri,  6,  1 ;  in  Habac.  3,  13-14,  etc.  etc     See 

Kel  i  OueoTTtwiai*!  bE&I!  ohtuf^fiaiui  Kart-  thoae  and  ot!ier  writers  cited  in  Dejling  1. 

Vxa^e,  kbI  "ASpiaj'i!  aSSii  tir'  liioO.  0.  p.  455.     Muntor  L  C  p.  69-71. 

'  Enseb.  Uemenstr.  Evitng.  6.  16,  as 
ii.  5,  6 
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it  one  of  tho  main  objects  of  the  Eomaa  policy.  Of  the  circum- 
atancea  of  the  siege  and  capture  we  have  no  account.  It  was 
not  now,  as  under  Titus,  the  scene  of  the  last  great  struggle  of 
the  war  ;  for  this  took  place  in  the  siege  of  the  strong  but  now 
unknown  city  of  Bether,  described  as  situated  not  far  from  Jeru- 
salem,' Here  the  bloody  tragedy  was  brought  to  a  close,  in  the 
eighteenth  year  of  Adrian,  A.  D.  135.*  Thousands  and  thou- 
sands of  the  captive  Jews  were  sold  as  slaves  ;  first  at  the  tere- 
binth near  Hebron,  where  of  old  the  tent  of  their  forefather 
Abraham  had  stood,  and  where  there  had  long  been  a  frequented 
market ;  afterwards  at  Gaaa ;  and  then  the  remainder  were 
transported  in  ships  as  slaves  to  Egypt.^  By  a  decree  of  Adrian, 
the  Jews  were  henceforth  Ibrbidden  even  to  approach  their  holy 
city ;  and  guards  were  stationed  to  prevent  them  from  making 
the  attempt.' 

Several  of  the  writers  who  allude  to  the  capture  of  Jerusa- 
lem under  Adrian,  speak  of  the  city  as  having  been  laid  a  second 
time  in  rums,  and  utterly  destroyed.^  But  this  circumstance 
stands  in  direct  contradiction  with,  the  known  purpose  of  Adrian 
to  rebuild  the  former  city ;  a  purpose  which  he  afterwards  ac- 
complfehed,  and  which  he  had  probably  begun  to  cany  into  exe- 
cution before  the  war  broke  out ;  since  this  is  assigned  as  the 
very  cause  of  the  war,'  It  must  also  be  remembered,  that  the 
writers  who  thus  speak,  all  lived  some  three  centuries  or  more 
after  the  event.  Nor  does  a  greater  degree  of  credit  seem  due  to 
the  relation  of  Jewish  writers,  which  is  also  repeated  by  Jerome, 
that  the  governor  of  the  province,  Titus  Annius  Rufus,  caused 
the  plough  to  bo  passed  over  the  site  of  the  ancient  temple  in 
order  to  desecrate  it  forever,'     There  is  no  evidence,  that  the 

'  Eusab,  Hist,  Ecc.  4.  6.  The  usual  ii-nSih  iv  abr^  yhnriia,  icaX  ^vatos  toh 
Talmudio  nama  is  ^n'^a.  See  Lightfoot  KaTa\aBoiihaa  'lavSalou  iiri6vTos  SpioSm, 
Opp,  11.  p.  H3,  208.  Eeland  Palest,  p.  i«p'6Si  Marttobt.  Euseb.  H.  K  4.  6. 
63i>.  Milnfer  L  c.  p.  77  sq.  See  more  ^i°^-  Cbmii.  tySttv  riWa^a.  viyr^  ttjs 
m  Vol  ■  in.  Sect  VI,  vikias  ivifiah-iiv  irpooTdf *■  ftfou  (col  P»- 

liaiov  Kpirit     SvOpic  SevBii  Hist.  Sac  2. 


'  Hiaron.  Comm,  m  Zaobar.  11,  i 


"  Militnm  cohorfem  ci 


gamuB   veMres   bietorias   et   traditiones  P«tuiim  agitore  limit,  qu^  Jatooa  omnes 

plangentium  Jutteorum,  quod  m  tabema-  Hierosolym^  aditn  luro'tet. 

oulo  Abrahfe,  ubi  nmic  pe  annoe  smgiOos  Je™"^  ■=  ^^  earliest;    Comm.    in 

mercatua  oeleberi^mua  eseroetur,  post  nl-  Ezeoh.  6,  1   »  Post  qmcquBganta^  annos 

timam  eveEBioiiem  qnurn  snstinuenmt  ab  <^^  -Eho  Hadriano  usque  ad  aoium  ineensa 

Admno,  mtdta  hommum  millia  venundata  ■■^"^  deleta  ast^  ita  nt  pristimim  quoqua 

ant,  Bt  qiis  TOndi  nun  potuerint,  translata  nomen  amiBerit'      Ensebius,  nearly  a  cen- 

m   .55ityptiira,   tarn    aanfrario    et   fame  t"^  earlier,  merely  says,  tbat  "  the  place 

quam  eontiam  c^e  tranoata."     Ejuad.  boeame  inaooesable  to  the   Jews;"  sea 

Comm  in  Jerem,  ai,  15.     Chi-onioon  Pas-  Note  6,  on  p.  388,  abore.    Munter  p.  69  aq, 

cbale  sen  Alexandr,  A.  D,  119,  p.  358.  See  p.  367,  abrnje 

Sozmii.  Hist.  Ecc  2.  i.     See  Beland  Fa-  ■          The  Kabbins  call  him  SSiranus  Eufiis ; 

kst,  p.  715.    Miinter  L  c  p.  85  hi.  Ensebius  simply  Bdoa,  Hist.  Eoo,  i.  G. 

*  Justin.    Mart.    Apol,    I.   47,   Sri  3i  SeaGemafaTaanioho.  4,  "  qnando  aravit 

^siXitaofiat  CifpBiWaXV)  **"'  ^i""''.  ^"^  TormusEufiisimpiusporticnm.'eto.  Mai- 
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Komans  ever  applied  this  symbol  of  perpetual  doom  to  the  sites 
of  single  edifices,  And  further,  Adrian  hin^elf  is  expressly  said 
to  have  erected  a  temple  to  Jupiter  upon  the  same  spot,'  a  cir- 
cumstance entirely  inconsistent  with  such  a  desecration ;  and 
Julian,  two  centuries  later,  the  zealous  protector  of  ancient  su- 
perstitions, encouraged  the  Jews  themselves  to  undertake  the  re- 
building of  their  temple.-^Both  these  accounts,  therefore,  would 
seem  rather  to  belong  to  the  legendary  inventions  of  a  later  age. 

The  work  of  rebuilding  the  city  would  appear  to  have  been 
resumed  immediately  after  the  close  of  the  war,  if  not  before. 
In  A,  D.  136,  the  emperor  Adrian  celebrated  his  Vieennalia,  on 
entering  upon  the  twentieth  year  of  his  reign.  On  such  occa- 
sions, which  heretofore  only  Augustus  and  Trajan  had  lived  to 
see,  it  seems  to  have  been  customary  to  build  or  consecrate  new 
cities,  or  also  to  give  to  former  cities  new  names."  At  this  time 
the  new  Roman  colony  established  upon  the  site  of  the  fonner 
Jerusalem,  received  the  names  of  C'oloma  ^lia  OapitoUna  ; 
the  fonner  after  the  prsenomen  of  the  emperor,  ^Hus  Adrianua  ; 
and  the  latter  in  honour  of  the  Jupiter  Capitolinus,  whose  fane 
now  occupied  the  place  of  the  Jewish  temple.'  The  place  be- 
came to  all  intents  a  Eoman  and  pagan  city  ;  Jupiter  was  made 
its  patron  god  ;  and  statues  of  Jupiter  and  Venus  were  then  or 
later  erected  on  sites,  which  afterwards  were  held  to  he  the 
places  of  the  crucifixion  and  resurrection  of  our  Lord.'  The 
city  was  probably  strongly  fortified.  Of  its  citadel  and  the  ap- 
parent extent  of  its  walla,  we  have  already  spoken." 

The  ancient  capital  of  the  Jews  was  henceforth  long  known 
only  as  MXsa. ;  and  coins  bearing  in  their  inscription  the  name 
COL.  AEL.  CAP.  are  still  extant  from  the  time  of  Adrian  to 
Hostilian  about  A.  D.  250.'  The  name  Jerusalem  went  out  of 
use  ;  and  was  indeed  to  such  a  degree  foi^otten,  that  when  a 
martyr  at  Csesarea  under  Maximin  mentioned  Jerusalem  as  his 
birthplace,  (meaning  the  heavenly  city,)  the  Eoman  governor 
Firmilianus  inc[uired,  What  city  it  wae  and  where  it  lay  P '     In 

monides  in  Bartoloo.  Biblioth,  Eabb.  IIL  Hist.  Eoo-  *.  6.  Hiaron.  Comm.  in  Esiu, 

p,    679.     Hiaron.  Comm.  in    Ziinhitr.   8,  2,  8  "  Cbi  quondam  erat  tamplum  ot  ra- 

19  "CaptanibsB  thel  (Betha  )  ad  q  am  l"oi    Dei,  ibi  Hadiiani  etatua  et  Joiis  ido- 

mnlta  milUa  oonfugecant  Judie  rnra     a  a  liun  coUocdt^m  est."    Sae  also  above,  p. 

turn  templnm  iu  ig  on      a    j;  ntis  ppre  "'IG 

eie,  a  Uto  Anm     Enff       Mli  te    1  Hieron.  Ep.  49,  ad  Paulin.  ed.  Mart. 

p.  71.  T      .  IV,  ii.  p.  564.     Sozomen,  H.  E.  n,  1. 

'  S«e  Note  3,  b  1  w  See  above,  pp.  307,  316. 

'  Pagi  Critica  Ant  baron  ana  ad  Ann  M/inter  Jiidiaolier  Kriei;,  etc.  p.  94. 

Cbr.  183, 186.  Th     coins  of  EXie.  ate  found  in  Raaehe's 

'  Dio  Caes.  69  13    E   8i    o  I  p  niK  fia  L     icon  Tom.  I,  and  the  first  Supplement 

iiiiM  ofrroC  iutI  t^j  KOTncfKof  *i(nj!  lAiA-     Sestini  DoscripL  Numor.  vet.  p.  544.  Mi- 

irH>^Di,!)i'iralAi\(ciuK«iriTBA!F[u>ijpJ>ioae,  ouiiet  Mi'dsillus  Ant.  Tom.  V.  p.BlGsq. 

Kal  h  ^)al  toB  tooE  toD  SeoD  Triiroi',  viAs         '  Eueeb.  de  Martjrib.   Palaiatiiiie,  o.  11 
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the  daya  of  Constantine  tlie  ancient  name  'became  again  more 
current ;  though  that  of  ^lia  still  remained  in  use  ;  as  is 
shown  hy  the  writings  of  Eusebius  and  Jerome.'  Even  so  late 
as  A.  D.  536,  the  name  of  ^lia  appears  in  the  acts  of  a  synod 
held  in  Jerusalem  itself; '  and  it  afterwards  passed  over  also  to 
the  Muhammedans,  by  whom  it  was  long  retained,' 

The  history  of  Jerusalem  &om  the  time  of  Adrian  until  Con- 
atantine,  presenta  little  more  than  a  blank  The  Christians, 
who,  as  individtials  or  perhaps  communities,  had  suffered  so 
greatly  from  the  atrocities  of  Earcoehba  and  his  followers,  had 
become  more  distinctly  separated  from  the  Jews  ;  and  while  the 
latter  (aa  we  have  seen)  were  now  prohibited  on  pain  of  death 
even  from  approaching  Jeraaalem,  the  latter  would  seem  to  have 
i-esided  in  it  without  special  molestation  from  the  Romans.  At 
this  period  probably,  if  ever,  the  former  church  of  Jerusalem, 
which  as  a  body  is  said  to  have  withdrawn  before  the  siege  by 
Titus  to  Pella  beyond  the  Jordan,*  re-established  itself  in  the 
new  city  ;  and  in  order  to  lay  aside  as  far  as  possible  every  ap- 
pearance of  a  Jewish  character,  elected  its  bishop  Marcus  and 
his  successors  from  among  the  GentUe  converts,'  Between  Mar- 
cus and  Macarius  in  the  time  of  Conatantine,  twenty-three  bish- 
ops are  enumerated  ;  respecting  whom,  however,  little  is  known," 
Narcissus,  in  the  beginning  of  the  third  century,  under  Sevcrus, 
is  related  to  have  wrought  miracles  ;'  and  Alexander,  his  suc- 
cessor, founded  a  hbrary  in  Jerusalem,  which  was  stiU  extant  in 
the  days  of  Eusebius,  nearly  a  century  later.'  Yet  both  these 
bishops,  as  well  as  other  Christiana,  were  exposed  to  persecutions 
OQ  account  of  their  feith  ;  and  the  Christian  church  existed  in 
Jerusalem,  as  elsewhere,  only  by  sufferance. 

The  severe  prohibition  against  the  Jews  appears  not  to  have 
been  relaxed  during  all  this  interval  of  nearly  two  centuries ; 
and  they  continued  to  be  shut  out  from  the  land  of  their  fathers, 
and  deprived  even  of  the  common  rights  of  strangers  upon  its 
soil,'     In  the  days  of  Oonstantine  they  were  first  allowed  again 

'  Pactjonlarly  in  their  specifications  of         '  Eiiseb,  H.  E.  8.  5.     Epiphanias  (ol). 

aa  diatanewi  of  places  from  thiB  oily;  see  403)  de  Mensurih.   et.  Pond.   16.  p.  171. 

the  Onomaat.  art  Bethel,  and  elsewhere.  ed.  Petav.    Euseblns  is  silent  as  to  their 

'  "  In    Colonia   ^lia   metropoli,  ^ve  retnm ;  bnt  it  is  affirmed  by  Epipliomua. 
Hierosoiymis;"  Harduin,   Condi   II.   p.        '  The  election  of  Marcns  is  related  hy 

1412,    LabhB  Condi  V.  p.  2T5.  Eusebius  under  the  18ih  year  of  Adrian; 

'  Eutycliius  relates  that  the  name  ^lia  H,  E.  4,  6,    Le  Quien  Orlens  Christ,  IIL 

W9,s  in  use  among  the  Arabs  in  his  day;  p.  145. 
Annates  L  p.  854.    It  is  mentioned  ato        "  Le  Quien,  1  c.  p.  140  sq. 
by  EdrSd,  ad.  Jaub.  p.  841 ;  by  Ibn  el-        '  Euseb.  H.  E.  5.  13.    ib.  6.  9,  JO. 
Wardi  in  Abulf.  Syr.  ed.  Kobler,  p.  179  ;        "  Enseb.  H.  E.  6.  SO, 
and  also  by  Mfjr  ed-Din  bo  late  as  A,  D.        '  Tertnll.  e.  JudaoB,  c  15.  ApoL  o.  31, 

1495;  Fundgr.  des  OrieTits,  11.  p.  1B6.—  " quibus  [Judteis]  neo ad-venarum  jure  ter- 

It  is  found  likewise  in  Adamnanus,  about  ram  patriam  saltern  vestigio  salntate  con- 

A.  D.  697  ;  de  Lods  Sanct.  1.  21,  ceditur."    Euseb.  Demonstr.  Evaiig.  6. 18, 

ii.  9-11 
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to  approach  the  Holy  Citj" ;  and  at  last,  to  enter  it  once  a  year, 
in  order  to  wail  over  the  ruins  of  their  ancient  sanctuary.' 

Meantime  the  influence  and  the  limits  of  Christianity  were 
continually  increased  and  extended,  as  well  in  Palestine  itself  as 
in  other  parts  of  the  Roman  empire.  The  hearts  of  Christians 
in  other  lands  yearned  to  behold  the  sacred  city,  and  the  scenes 
of  so  many  great  events  and  hallowed  recoUectiona  ;  and  in  that 
age  of  pilgrimages,  the  Holy  Land  did  not  of  course  remain  un- 
visited.  Even  early  in  the  third  century,  two  pilgrimages  of 
this  kind  are  recorded  ;  one  that  of  Alexander,  then  bishop  in 
Cappadocia,  who  became  the  successor  of  Narcissus  in  the  see 
of  Jerusalem  ; '  and  the  other,  that  of  a  female  mentioned  in  a 
letter  to  Cyprian.'  In  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century, 
these  journeys  had  become  more  common ;  for  Eusebius,  writing 
about  A.  D.  315,  speaks  of  Christians  who  came  up  to  Jerusalem 
from  all  the  regions  of  the  earth  ;  partly  to  behold  the  accom- 
phshment  of  prophecy  in  the  conquest  and  destruction  of  the 
city  ;  and  partly  to  pay  their  adorations  on  the  mount  of  Olives 
where  Jesus  ascended,  and  at  the  cave  in  Bethlehem  where  he 
was  bom.' 

In  the  conversion  of  Gonsiantine,  Christianity  obtained  a 
worldly  triumph,  and  became  henceforth  the  public  religion  of  the 
state.  The  difficulties  which  had  formerly  beset  the  way  of  pil- 
grims to  the  Holy  City,  were  now  removed.  The  number  of  the 
pilgrims  increased  ;  and  an  example  of  high  influence  was  set 
by  Helena,  the  mother  of  the  emperor.  At  the  age  of  nearly 
fourscore  years,  but  with  a  youthiul  spirit,  she  repaired  in  person 
to  Palestine  in  the  year  326,  to  visit  the  holy  places,  and  render 
thanks  to  G-od  for  the  prosperity  of  her  son  and  femily.  Having 
paid  her  adorations  at  the  supposed  places  of  the  nativity  and 
ascension,  and  being  sustained  bythe  munificence  of  her  son,  she 
caused  splendid  churches  to  be  erected  on  those  spots,  viz.  in 
Bethlehem  and  on  the  mount  of  Olives  ;  which  were  afterwards 
still  further  adorned  by  sumptuous  presents  from  Constantino 
himself'  She  returned  to  Constantinople ;  and  died  there  at 
the  age  of  eighty,  about  the  year  327  or  328." 

In  the  mean  time,  after  the  transactions  connected  with  the 
council  of  Nicea,  as  Eusebius  informs  us,  the  emperor  Constan- 
tino (not  without  a  divine  admonition)  became  desirous  of  per- 

as quoted  above  on  p.  368,  Note  6.  There-  '  lepooAufiaeSx^i  KnJ  tkk  rAirui/ luToptai 

XQs.rk  iu  the  text  applies  of  course  only  to  ^i-eitetf  vdtOLiUj.ivoi'' 

Judsft;  tlie  Jews  eontinued  to  reside  in  '  Cyprian.  Epist.  76. — Cyprian  died  A. 

Galilee  in  great  numbers.  D.  258. 

'  Se«   above  p.  337.     Itin,  Hieros.   p.  '  EusaK  Demonstr.  Evang.  6. 1 6.  ib.7.4. 

69L  ed.  WesaeliDS.     Hieron.  Comm.  in  '  Euseb.  Yit.  Const.  3,  42,  i3. 

Sopiion.  1,  16.  '  Ibid.ii.46.     TilleniontMemoirespour 

»  Eiisab.  H.  E.  6. 11,  tJij'  Ttcffiaf  4iri  ri  servlr  a  I'Hiat.  Eoel.  Tom.  VIL  p.  16. 
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forming  a  glorious  work  in  Palestine,  by  beautifying  and  render- 
ing Bacred  the  place  of  the  reeurrection  of  our  Lord.  For  hither- 
to, according  to  the  same  writer,  impious  men,  or  rather  the 
■whole  race  of  demons  through  their  instiimaentahty,  had  used 
every  effort  to  deliver  over  that  iUiwtrioua  monument  of  immor- 
tality to  darkness  and  oblivion.  They  had  covered  the  cave' 
■with  earth  brought  from  other  quarters  ;  and  then  erected  over 
ita  sanctuary  of  Venus,  in  ■which  to  celebrate  the  impure  rites  and 
worship  of  that  goddess.  All  these  obstructions  Constarttine 
caused,  to  be  removed,  and  the  Holy  Sepulchre  to  be  pui'ified. 
Not  content  ■with  this,  he  gave  directions  to  build  a  magnificent 
temple  or  place  of  prayer  over  and  around  the  sepulchre.  His 
letter  on  this  subject  to  the  bishop  Maoarius  is  preserved  by 
Eusebius  ;  and  presupposes  the  recent  and  joyful  discovery  of 
the  "  sign  (or  ^lonument)  of  the  Savioui''8  most  sacred  passion, 
■which  for  so  long  a  time  had  been  hidden  beneath  the  earth."* 
This  discovery  the  emperor  regai-ds  as  a  miracle,  ■which  it  is  be- 
yond the  capacity  of  man  sufficiently  to  celebrate,  or  even  to 
comprehend.^  The  church  was  completed  and  dedicated  in  the 
thirtieth  year  of  Oonstantine,  A.  D.  335.  On  this  occasion  a 
great  council  of  bishops  was  convened  by  order  of  the  emperor 
from  aE  the  provinces  of  the  empire,  first  at  Tyre,  and  then  at 
Jerusalem.  Among  them  was  Eusebius  himself,  who  took  part 
jn  the  solemnities,  and  held  several  public  discourses  in  the 
Holy  City.^ 

In  like  manner  Constantino  gave  orders  to  erect  a  church  on 
the  site  of  the  terebinth  of  Marore,  where  Abraham  had  dwelt ; 
and  where,  as  was  supposed,  the  Saviour  had  first  manifested  his 
presence  in  Palestine.  The  emperor  wrote  on  the  subject  to 
Eusebius,  who  has  preserved  the  letter.  This  church  is  also 
mentioned  by  the  Bordeaux  pilgrim  and  by  Jerome.' 

Such  is  the  account  which  Eusebius,  the  cotemporary  and 
eyewitness,  gives  of  the  churches  erected  in  Palestine  by  Helena 
and  her  eon  Constantino.  Not  a  word,  not  a  hint,  by  which  the 
reader  would  be  led  to  suppose,  that  the  mother  of  the  emperor 
had  any  thing  to  do  with  the  discovery  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre, 
or  the  building  of  a  church  upon  the  spot.  But,  as  I  have 
already  remarked,  this  was  the  age  of  credulous  faith  as  well  as 
of  legendary  tradition  and  invention,  if  not  of  pious  fraud  ;  and 

'  Eueebins  everywhere  speaks  of  ihe  '  Enseb.  Vit.  ConBt.  4.  45-47.     Sozo- 

Bepulolire  ds  a  cava,    Hrrfioi'.      De   Tit.  men  2.  26.     Tillemont  Memoires,  eto.  VIL 

Const.  3.  26,  38.  p.  12.— The  site  of  the  Jewisli  templfl  ap- 

'  Euaab.  ■¥!*,  Const.  8.  80,  tI  ^i-iiiiKifio  pears  to   tavB    been  left    imtouebed   by 

ToB  o'yEwi'iTou  IkeIvdu  ndSious  osb  TJj  71}  Constantina ;  Me  Kbove,  p.  296. 

n-tUni  KpvwrSiittvv.  '  '  EuEeb,   Tit,  Const  8.  61-58.    Ida. 

'  See  in  general  Euseb.  Vit  Const,  3.  HieroB.  ji.  699.  e^.  Wess.   Hietoa.  Onomast 

26-40.  art.  Arboc. 

Vol.  I.— 32  a  lS-14 
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this  silence  of  tlie  father  of  Church  History  respecting  Helena, 
was  more  than  made  good  by  hie  successors.  All  the  writers  of 
the  following  century  relate  as  with  one  voice,  that  the  mother 
of  Constantine  was  from  the  first  instigated  by  a  strong  desire 
to  search  out  and  discover  the  Holy  Sepulchre  and  the  sacred 
cross  on  which  the  Saviour  had  suifered.  A  divine  intimation 
had  pointed  out  to  her  the  spot ;  and  on  her  arrival  at  Jeruaa- 
lem,  she  inquired  diligently  of  the  inhabitants.  Yet  the  search 
was  uncertain  and  difficult,  in  consequence  of  the  obstructions  by 
which  the  heathen  had  sought  to  render  the  spot  unknown. 
These  being  all  removed,  the  sacred  sepulchre  was  discovered, 
and  by  its  side'  three  crosses,  with  the  tablet  bearing  the  inscrip- 
tion written  by  Pilate.  The  tablet  was  separated  from  the 
cross  ;  and  now  arose  another  dilemma,  how  to  ascertain  which  of 
these  three  was  the  true  cross.  Macarius  the  bishop,  who  was 
present,  suggested  an  appropriate  means.  A  noble  lady  of 
Jerasalem  lay  sick  of  an  incurable  disease  ;  the  three  crosses 
were  presented  to  her  in  succession.  The  first  two  produced  no 
effect ;  but  at  the  approach  of  the  third,  she  opened  her  eyes, 
recovered  her  strength,  and  sprang  from  her  bed  in  perfect 
health. — In  consequence  of  this  discovery,  Helena  caused  a 
splendid  ch\u:ch  to  be  erected  over  the  spot  where  the  crosses 
were  found.  The  eamc  writers  relate  also  the  erection,  by 
Helena,  of  the  two  churches  at  Bethlehem  and  on  the  mount  of 
Olives.' 

Leaving  out  of  view  the  obviously  legendary  portions  of  this 
story,  it  would  seem  not  improbable,  that  Helena  was  the  prime 
mover  in  searching  for  and  discovering  the  sacred  sepulchre ; 
and  that  through  her  representations  her  son  was  induced  to 
undertake  the  erection  of  the  church  ;  which  in  this  way  might 
still  be  appropriately  ascribed  to  her.  The  emperor's  letter  to 
Macarius,  as  we  have  seen  above,  seems  to  presuppose  some  such 
event.  °  Yet  how  are  we  then  to  account  for  the  entire  silence 
of  Eusebius  as  to  any  such  discovery  by  Helena  ;  supported  as 
it  is  by  the  like  silence  of  the  pilgrim  of  Bordeaux,  A,  D.  333  ? ' 
Possibly  Eusebius,  the  flatterer  of  Constantine,  may  have  chosen 

'  Tlicodoret.  Hist.  Eco.  1.  17.  Dei  per  FrancoB,  II,  p.  131,  AdrioLomius, 

5  Bnfinua,  6b.  circs.  *10,  lib.  I.  (11.)  T,  p.  176. 
8.    Thecdoret,  B.  c  440,  lib.  1,  18,    So-        '  Puge  873,  ubove. 
crat.  fl.  c.  i40,  lib.  1.  17.     Sozomen,  fl.  c         '  Tha  Jtin.  Eieros.  merely  speaks  of 

4B0,  lib.  2.  1.    Rnficna  speake  of  a  divine  the  diurch  e     f  U  b   C     "tai  tin  tl 

intimation  aa  well  as  of  minnte  inqaiiy ;  sepulcbre  ;adaynt     uw    diH 

and  so  Sozomen,  and  apparently  Socrates,  leua  or  of  lb     ro        E    n  th     bur  bea 

Sozomeu  also  mentions  tbe  Etory  of  a  Jew  of  Betblebem  n  1  the  m  nnt     f  Oil 

aa  one  of  the  chief  aetora ;  bnt  rejects  iti  which  Enseb  wnbe    t«   H  1  ro 

The  story  of  tortnre  and  the  like,  belongs  referred   by  th     [  Igr  m  t     C       tai  Im 

oppatently  to  a  later  ago.     Comp.  Piiulin.  pp.  695,  SilT  59J  ed.  TV    "el   fe 
NoloD.  Epist;  XL  MurimuSanuCusiuGestii 
ii.  14,  15 
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to  ascrilae  all  to  the  piety  and  magnanimity  of  Ha  patron  ; 
and  while  the  church  was  building  under  the  emperor's  auspices 
for  six  or  seven  years  after  Helena's  death,  her  participation  in 
it  may  have  been  unknown  or  overlooked  by  the  pilgrim. 

However  this  may  be,  and  notwithstanding  the  silence  of 
Ensehius,  there  would  seem  to  be  hardly  any  fact  of  history 
better  accredited,  than  this  aUegcd  discovery  of  the  true  cross, 
AU  the  historians  of  the  following  century  relate  the  circum- 
stances as  with  one  voice,  and  ascribe  it  to  the  enterprise  of 
Helena.  But  this  is  not  aU.  Cyril,  who  was  bishop  of  Jeru- 
salem from  A,  D,  348  onward,  only  some  twenty  years  after  the 
event,  and  who  frequently  speaks  of  preaching  in  the  church 
erected  by  the  munificence  of  Conetantine,  mentions  expressly 
the  finding  of  the  cross  under  that  emperor,  and  its  existence  in 
his  own  day.^  So  too  Jerome,  describing  in  A.  D,  404  the 
journey  of  Paula,  relates  that  in  Jerusalem  she  not  only  per- 
formed her  devotions  in  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  but  also  prostrated 
herself  before  the  cross  in  adoration,^  Yet  neither  of  these 
fethers  makes  mention  of  Helena  in  any  connection  with  either 
the  cross  or  sepulchre.  It  would  seem,  however,  to  be  as  little 
reasonable  to  doubt  the  existence  of  the  alleged  true  cross  at 
that  early  period,  as  it  would  be  to  give  credit  to  the  legendary 
circumstances  related  of  its  discovery.  It  was  probably  a  work 
of  pious  fraud. 

In  the  writings  and  traditions  of  succeeding  eenturira,  the 
name  of  Helena  became  more  prominent.  Her  memory  and  her 
deeds  were  embalmed  and  magnified  in  story  as  successive  ages 
roUed  on  ;  until,  in  the  fourteenth  century,  not  less  than  thirty 
churches  were  ascribed  to  her  within  the  limits  of  Palestine.' 
And  to  the  present  day,  almost  every  remaining  church  in  that 
country,  of  any  antiquity,  is  in  like  manner  referred  in  monastic 
tradition  to  the  munificence  of  Helena,  Yet  if  we  adhere,  as 
we  must,  to  the  testimony  of  all  the  writers  near  her  time,  the 
only  churches  which  she  can  be  regarded  as  having  built,  are 
those  at  Bethlehem  and  on  the  mount  of  Olives  ;  except  so  far 
as  she  may  have  taken  part  in  the  construction  of  those  con- 
nected with  the  Holy  Sepulchre. 

'  '  So  in  tis  Epist.  at!  ConatanKum  3,  '  Hieron.  Epist.  8G,  ad  Etist.  Epitaph. 

0pp.  ed.  Toutt^e,  p.  S52,  ^1  f^iv  ykp  toD  PaulES,  0pp.  T,  IV.  ii.  p.  673,  ed.  Murt. 

....  Konrravriveii  too  aov  sritTprfj,  tJ  tra-  '  So  Nicepliorus  Cafiistos,  fl.  abonl  A. 

Tfiptor  TOO  oToupoC  iiKBe  iv  'Upoiro\inQis  D.  1300,  Hiet.  Eoo,  8.  30.  p.  695  sq.  ed, 

jjBojjTa!.    Also  in  Cat.  X.  19.  p.  146,  ri  IKicjeo.    T!iis  writer  enumerates  by  mma 

JiAow  fi  ayiov  ToD  (tTHUpoB  /xapTupei,  pixp'  eeventeen  diurclies  as  Irailt  by  Helena ; 

aiintpiiv  irnji'  Sfiu-  i^aidncvov.     In  oflier  and  then  says  at  the  close,  that  she  erected 

places  he  speolts  of  portiona  of  the  true  more  thorn  thirty  in  all.    It  is  hardly  ne- 

oroes  as  already  distributed  thronghout  the  cesfiaiy  to  remark,  that  his  authority  can 

woiM,     CalBch.  IV- 10,  p,  B7.     CatXIII  weigh  nothing  against  the  silence  of  all 

ip.  181.  the  writers  of  Hie  fourth  and  fiftJireoturias. 

ii.  15-17 
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The  Christian  temple  tlius  erected  over  the  holy  places  at 
Jerusalem,  according  to  the  description  of  Eiisebius,  had  Httle 
resemblance  to  the  structure  which  exists  there  at  the  present 
day/  The  fli«t  care  of  Oonstantine  was  to  erect  a  chapel  or 
oratory  over  the  sacred  cave  or  septdchre  itself.  This  edifice  was 
decorated  with  magnificent  columns  and  ornaments  of  every  sort. 
No  mention  is  made  of  its  magnitude  or  elevation,  as  is  the  case 
in  respect  to  the  neighbouring  Basilica;  whence  we  may  infer 
that  the  chapel  was  not  lai^e.  Before  this,  on  the  east,  was  a 
lai^  open  court  or  area  ornamented  with  a  pavement  of  pohshed 
stones ;  and  surrounded  on  three  sides  by  long  porticos  or  colon- 
nades. This  place  was  apparently  held  to  ho  the  garden  near 
which  Christ  was  crucified;  and  as  such  it  is  also  mentioned  by 
Cyril  as  having  been  beautified  by  regal  gifts."  The  eastern  side 
of  this  court  was  shut  in  by  the  Basilica,  or  church,  erected  over 
the  spot  whore  the  cross  was  found,  if  not  also  over  the  lock  held 
to  be  Gfolgotha.^  This  edifice  is  described  as  of  great  extent 
both  in  its  length  and  breadth,  and  of  immense  altitude.  The 
roof  was  covered  with  lead ;  the  interior  overlaid  with  variegated 
marbles ;  the  ceiling  decorated  with  carved  worii ;  and  the  whole 
glittered  in  every  part  with  burnished  gold.  Beyond  this  Basilica, 
Btm  towards  the  east,  was  another  court,  with  porticos  or  colon- 
nades on  the  sides,  and  gates  leading  to  the  city ;  "  beyond  which, 
in  the  very  midst  of  the  street  of  the  market,  the  splendid  Fto- 
^l(Ba,  m  vestibule  of  the  whole  structure,  presented  to  those 
passing  by  on  the  outside  the  wonderful  view  of  the  things  seen 
within."* — It  was  this  laige  church  to  which  the  name  of  the 
Martyrion  was  strictly  applied,  as  standing  upon  the  place  of 
the  Saviour's  passion.'    The  chapel  over  the  sepulchre  was  caUed 

'  SeB  in  general,  Enaeb.  Tit  Const.  3.  was  in  any  sense  a  MUoot ;  Matt.  27,  88. 

83-^,     Touttee  Deecr.  et  Ilisf,  Basilica  Mark  16,   22.     Luke   23,  88.     Jolin    19, 

S.  Eesuireet.  in  CjriL  Hiaros.  0pp.  p.  418.  17,     Neither  EuBebiua,  nor  Cjril,  (except 

'John  19,41.      Cyril.  Bieroa.  Catech.  as  made  to  Bay  so  by  the  Latin  franslafoc,) 

14.  6,  p.  206.  ed.  Touttfe  nor  Jerome,  dof  the  historians  of  tie  4fll 

'  Comp.  Cyril  Catech.  10. 19.  Cateeli.  and  6th  centuries,  speak  of  it  as  a  mount. 
18.  23.  efl.  Touttee,  The  fact  of  a  large  Yet  tlie  expression  must  have  eEily  become 
court  between  the  sepulchre  and  this  Ba-  current,  perhaps  among  the  pil^ima;  for 
silica,  and  also  that  later  a  chapel  was  the  Mntr.  Mieros.  speaks  of  it  as  "  mon- 
ecected  oyer  Golgotha,  between  the  two,  iicnlua  Qolgoths."  Eufinus  has  the  ex- 
seems  to  favour  the  idea,  that  at  this  time  prepsion  "  Golgothana  rapes,"  Hist.  Ecc 
the  molt  or  monticaU  of  Golgotha  was  S).  6.  Antoninus  and  Adamnnnus  make 
left  mioovered  in  the  midst  of  this  splendid  no- allusion  to  a  mount;  but  Bemhard 
court,  Euohariua  seems  also  to  testify  to  again  has  "  Mons  Calvacio^"  At  that 
the  same  effect ;  see  Touttee  1,  c.  g  6. —  time  the  usage  appears  to  have  lieoome 
From  this  conk  or  laofiicaU  was  doubtless  fixed ;  and  is  found  in  all  later  pilgrims 
der     d  11      pithet  momtt  as  applied  to  the  acd  writers. 

pre    nt  (   Igotha  or  Calvary,    Hence  the  '  Euaeh.  1.  c.  8.  89,  In'  oSt^s  /tfo^i 

expre  'i          Mount   Calvary '   has   been  xXaTtlBi  hryopas. 

ftd  pted   Im  Btwithout  question  into  every  '  Cyiil,  Hiei'os.  Cat.  14.  6.  ed.  Touttde, 

langoafi     f  Christandom,     Yet  in  the  New  Compare  Eoseb.  de  Laud,  Const,  c.  9,  sub. 

T    t^       t  U  era  is  no  bint  that  Golgotha  fine. 
U    1      18 
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tlie  Anastasis  or  Resurrection  But  loth  these  i  im  &  seem 
also  to  have  often  heen  apphed  in hbcuminitely  t  tie  whole 
Btiueture  aud  to  ite  varioue  parts 

The  high  example  of  Heleni  the  enpi  oicd  disco  e  y  of  the 
sacred  places,  and  the  erection  of  ill  the  e  sjlendii  chirchea, 
conspired  to  draw,  in  a  still  greater  degree,  the  attention  and  the 
longings  of  the  Christian  world  towards  Jerusalem.  Pilgrimages 
were  now  multipUed,  as  the  dangers  and  difficulties  were  dimin- 
ished ;  and  one  of  the  most  important  documents  of  the  age,  is 
the  Itinerary  of  a  palmer  from  Bordeaux  in  A.  D.  333.'  The 
dedication  of  the  church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  in  A.  D.  335, 
was  afterwards  celebrated  annually  by  a  festival,  which  continued 
for  a  week,  and  was  resorted  to  hy  multitudes  from  all  parts  of 
the  world.*  Towards  the  middle  of  the  same  century,  Hilarion 
first  introduced  the  monastic  life  from  Egypt  into  Palestine  and 
Syria ;  ^  which,  finding  there  a  congenial  soil,  at  once  took  deep 
root,  and  spread  itself  rapidly  abroad  throughout  the  land. 

The  Jews,  as  we  have  seen,'  in  the  age  of  Oonstantine,  were 
again  permitted  to  approach  Jerusalem,  and  apparently  to  dwell 
once  more  upon  their  native  soil.  They  had  never  been  driven  out 
from  Galilee ;  and  under  the  reign  of  his  successor  Constantius,  they 
formed  the  chief  population  of  Diocfesarea  (Sepphoris)  and  other 
towns ;  and  felt  themselves  in  sufficient  strength  to  take  up  arms 
in  rebellion  against  the  Romans.  But  they  were  soon  subdued  ; 
and  in  A,  D.  339,  this  city  was  levelled  to  the  ground.'  The 
emperor  Julian,  in  abandoning  Christianity,  endeavoured  as  a 
matter  of  policy  to  win  the  confidence  of  the  Jews,  He  showed 
them  fevour ;  granted  them  privileges ;  and  gave  them  permis- 
sion to  return  to  Jerusalem,  and  rebuild  their  sacred  temple. 
They  accordingly  began  to  lay  the  foundations  about  A.  D,  362; 
but  the  attempt,  according  to  cotemporaiy  writers,  was  ren- 
dered abortive  by  supernatural  hindrances.' — Under  the  succes- 
sors of  Julian,  the  edicts  would  seem  to  have  been  renewed, 
which  prohibited  the  Jews  from  residing  in  Jerusalem ;  for  Je- 
rome relates,  that  in  his  day  they  were  still  forbidden  to  enter 
the  city,  except  once  a  year,  to  waU  over  the  temple.'     Thus 

IE  of  tlie  present  oliurch  p.  1000.    For  the  Jews  in  Galilee,  see  in 

■'     "              ■■  See,  XV,  nnder  Tiberias. 

'  Animia!).  Moroell.  33.  I,  "raefnendi 
globi  flammarmn  prape  funttamButa  orebris 

'  Itiner.  Hiaroa.  seu  Bnrdigalense.  asaultibus  erumpentes,  feoere  ioeum  exusHs 

*  Sozomen  2.  S6.  nliquoties   operibns  inaccessum ;    hocque 

"  Hieron,  Vita  Hilar.  Soioni.  3. 14.  Til-  modo,  elcmento  dastinatins  repellenta,  ces- 

leraont  M6m.  Tom.  VIL  p.  665.  Neander  eavit  inccptum.'    Soor,  H.  E.  8.  20.  So- 

K.  G.  m.  p.  468  sq.  ed.  S.  siom.6.23.    TillemontMtoioires,eto.  Til. 

'  See  above,  p.  371  eq.  p.  409  aq. 

'   Socrataa  H.   E.  3.  33.       Tbeophan.  '  Hieron,    Comm.    in    Zeplian.    I,    13, 

Cbronogr,  p.  33,  Paris,  See  Itelaud  Pal.  "  usqae  atl  ptiseentem  diem  pcrfidi  colooi 
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they  continued  to  struggle  on  for  a  residence  in  the  land  and  city 
of  their  fathers ;  objects  of  contumely  and  oppression  on  every 
side,  and  with  little  change  in  their  general  eitnafcion  ;  until  at 
length  the  Muhammedan  conquest  gave  them  the  opportunity  of 
acquiring  larger  privileges,  hoth  in  Jerusalem  and  throughout 
Paleatine. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  fourth  century,  A.  D,  384,  Jerome, 
the  celebrated  father,  took  up  his  residence  in  PalestinCj  where 
he  remained  as  a  monk  in  the  convent  at  Bethlehem  until  his 
death  in  A.  D.  420.  At  this  time  monasteries  and  communities 
of  anchorites  (laurce)  were  numerous;'  and  the  whole  of  Pales- 
tine swarmed  with  monks  and  hermits.  Jerome  speaks  express- 
ly of  "  the  great  multitude  of  brethren  and  the  bands  of  monks," 
who  dwelt  in  and  around  Jerusalem.^  Even  Paula,  a  noble  Bo- 
man  matron,  the  friend  of  Jerome,  first  made  a  pilgrimt^e  to  the 
holy  places,  and  then  retired  to  Bethlehem  ;  where  she  erected 
four  monasteries,  one  for  monks  and  three  for  nuns.'  Nor  was 
the  throng  of  strangers  and  pilgrims,  who  came  from  every  quar- 
ter of  the  globe  to  visit  the  holy  places  and  adore  the  cross,  lesa 
remarkable.  The  same  father  relates  that  devotees  "  streamed 
to  Jerusalem  from  every  part  of  the  world  ;  so  that  the  city  was 
crowded  with  persons  of  both  sexes  and  of  every  class."*  From 
Gaul,  Britain,  Persia,  India,  Ethiopia,  Egypt,  and  the  whole 
east,  princes  and  nobles  thronged  to  the  Holy  City;  beheving 
themselves  to  have  less  of  religion,  lees  of  science,  and  not  to  have 
attained  the  highest  point  of  virtue,  unless  they  had  paid  their 
adorations  to  the  Saviour  in  the  very  places,  where  the  Gospel 
first  shone  forth  in  splendour  from  the  cross.'  Nor  did  the  pil- 
grims limit  their  holy  veneration  to  Palestine.  Egypt  was 
equally  thronged ;  and  many  also  travelled  into  Arabia,  the  sup- 
posed country  of  Job,  to  visit  the  dunghill  and  kiss  the  ground, 
on  winch  the  man  of  God  had  suifered  with  such  patience,*  In- 
deed, alter  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries,  there  are  comparatively 
few  of  the  more  distinguished  saints  of  the  calendar,  among 

(Judtei)  ....  excepto  plitnctn  prohibeutnr  nn  eat  oititas  nniyersi  generis  hominum 

ingredi  Jeraaalem.     Then  follows  fhB  pas-  et  tanta  ntriuaqno  saxna  conaypntio,  eto." 

Bi^  quoted  above,  p.  238,  Note.  Ep,  49,  ad  Poidin.  Tom.  IV.  P.  11.  p.  566. 

'  A  commnniti'  of  anchorites,  dwelling  ed.  Mart.     So  Clirysoet  in  Ps.  I{I9,   §  6, 

near  eadi  other  in  separate  cells,  was  call-  ij  oiKOaiiiini  amrrpixet. 

cd  Xoipo,  laara,  i.  e.  a  street,  viUfige.   See  '  See  the  Epistle  nnder  tlio  name  of 

Nesider  IC  G.  III.  p.  459  sq,  ed.  2.    Bql-  Pank  and  EaEtocMum,  Hiaron.  0pp.  Tom. 

land  in  Aola  Sanotor.  Jan.  Tom.  D.  p.  298.  IV.  P.  IL  pp.  560,  661. 

'  "Tuntam   fratrtim   roultitudinem    et  °  So  ChijuOBt.HomilT.  de  Stiitnis  §1. 

lEonachOTum   chores;  "  Ep.    xxxvni,  ad  Tom.  II.  p.  59,  IIiiAAol  vvr i>.aKfi,ii Tina  ««1 

Pajnraach.  Tom.  IV.  ii.  p.  30^.  ed.  Mart  iuarivriov  htoi-itiiUe  <rri>Asvrai   kirl  tuv 

'  Hieron.  Ep.  lszsti,  ad  Eustoch.  Ep-  irepiiTiai'TSi7flisi!T)|p*Apa(}(apT/i(xovr«, 

iia^'h  Faulte.  ^variip  ivnrplav  ImlifiivttaiTi,  kbI  ^siunt^e- 

'  "  De  toto  hue  orhe  c(           ■■          —  .-.             ■        - 

ii.  -10.  21 
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whose  merits  one  or  more  pUgrimagea  to  the  Holy  Sepulchre  are 
not  enumerated.' 

In  such  state  of  things,  it  cannot  be  a  matter  of  wonder,  that 
the  end  should  often  be  foi^otten  in  the  means  ;  that  a  pilgrim- 
a^  to  Jerusalem,  instead  of  being  resorted  to  merely  as  a  means 
of  elevating  and  purifying  the  i-eljgioiis  feelings,  and  quickening 
the  flame  of  devotion,  should  come  to  he  regarded  as  having  in 
itself  a  sanctifying  and  saving  power  ;  and  so  the  mere  perform- 
ance of  the  outward  act,  he  substituted,  for  the  inward  principle 
and  feeHnga.  That  such  was  actually  the  case,  is  obvious  from 
the  language  of  Jerome  and  other  fathei-s,  who  strove  against 
this  tendency.  The  former  declares  that  "  the  places  of  the  cross 
and  of  the  resurrection  of  Christ  can  benefit  only  those  who  bear 
his  cross,  and  who  with  Christ  rise  daily.  I"rom  Jerusalem  and 
from  Britain,  the  celestial  halls  arc  eciually  open."*  And  he  goes 
onto  relate  of  Hilarion,  who  spent  much  of  his  life  as  an  ancho- 
rite in  Palestine,  that  he  only  once  visited  Jerusalem  and  the 
sacred  places. '  To  the  same  effect  is  the  language  of  Gregory  of 
Nyssa  ; '  who  justly  appeals  to  the  corruption  and  licentiousnesa 
which  prevailed  in  Jerusalem,  as  a  proof,  how  little  such  external 
impressions  can  contribute  in  themselves  to  the  purification  of  the 
heart. 

The  effects  which  would  naturally  follow  from  all  these  cir- 
cumstances in  respect  to  the  topography  of  the  Holy  Land,  have 
already  been  pointed  out  in  the  beginning  of  the  preceding  sec- 
tion. Almost  as  a  matter  of  course,  every  place  celebrated  in  the 
Bible  was  sought  after  by  the  credulous  piety  of  monks  and  pil- 
grims, and  its  site  definitely  assigned.  Whether  this  were  done 
correctly,  was  not  often  with  them  a  matter  of  strict  inquiry. 
Yet,  during  the  fourth  century,  there  is  less  reason  for  regret  and 
complaint  in  this  respect,  than  in  the  succeeding  ages.  Eusebius 
had  composed  his  Onomasticon  in  Greet,  apparency  about  A,  D. 
330,  after  the  sites  of  the  holy  places  in  Jerusalem  had  been 
determined ;  *  and  this  was  now  translated  and  revised  by  Jerome 
during  his  residence  in  Palestine,  before  the  mass  of  foreign  tra- 
dition, which  afterwards  spread  itself  abroad,  had  taken  root  or 
cast  its  darkening  shadows  over  the  land.  This  important  work 
serves  to  show  the  state  of  topographical  tradition  as  it  then 

'  See  the  IiidiceB  to  the  many  volnmcs         "  Ep.  49,  ail  Pftalia.  Tom,  IV.  P.  H.  p. 

of  the  Acta  Sanotoricm  of  Bolland,  art.  564. 
P^egrinatio,  etc.     Soma  of  these   holy        '  Hieron.  1.  o. 

men  made  no  less  flian  three  pilgrimagea        '  Grogor.  Njss.  Epiat.  ad  Ainbrosium 

to  the  Promised  Land.     So  St.   Cadoous  Bt  Basiliaam.     Compara  Ncander  Kirch- 

Wahop    of  BBnavtmtntn,    and  Theodosius  engssGliiohte,  III,  p.  643,  ad,  S.  II.  p,  343, 

bishop  of  Anastaaiople,  in  the  sixth  centa~  Kngl. 

IT ;  Acta  Sanotor.  Jan.   Tom.  L  p.  604.         '  See  the   art.  To\yoid,  Golgolka,  the 

AfmL  T.  TIL  p.  33  aq.  site  of  whieh  had  already  been  fixed. 

ii.  21,  22 
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existed  ;  and  often  stands  in  direct  contradiction  to  the  epecifi- 
cations  of  later  £^s> 

Dnrii^  the  centuries  after  the  destruction  of  Jeniaalem,  the 
metropolitan  see  of  Palestine  was  at  Oajsarea ;  to  which  the  see 
of  Jerusalem  was  subject  like  the  rest.*  But  when  in  the  fourth 
century  the  holy  places  at  Jerusalem  became  Imown,  and  were 
decorated  with  splendid  edifices,  and  the  Holy  City  began  to 
reassume  its  importance  in  the  Christian  world,  its  bishops  were 
not  slow  to  bring  forward  its  claims  to  a  higher  rank,  as  the 
original  seat  of  the  apostolic  church.  Even  so  early  as  at  the  coun- 
cil of  Nicea,  A.  D,  325,  its  traditional  claims  had  been  acknow- 
ledged and  affirmed ;  saving  however  the  dignity  of  the  then 
metropolitan  see.^  Cyril  as  bishop  of  Jerusalem  contended  long 
with  Acacius  of  Offisarea  for  the  supremacy ;  though  bo  was  at 
last  compelled  to  yield  to  the  authority  of  the  primate,  by  whom 
he  was  deposed/  His  successor,  John,  claimed  also  to  be  inde- 
pendent of  Ofesarea,  and  appealed  to  the  patriarch  of  Alexandria  ; 
for  which  he  is  censured  by  Jerome."  The  following  bishop, 
Praylus,  was  a  meek  and  holy  man,  and  apparently  avoided  such 
controversies.  But  Juvenal,  his  successor,  who  held  the  chair  of 
Jerusalem  from  about  A.  D,  420  to  458,  exerted  himself  to  the 
utmost  to  establish  the  authority  of  his  see,  not  only  as  superior 
to  CfBsarea,  but  as  independent  of  the  patriarch  of  Antioch.  It 
was  not  however  until  the  council  of  Chalcedon,  A.  D.  451-453, 
that  he  was  able  after  long  efforts  to  effect  his  purpose..  It  was 
there  decreed,  that  Jerusalem  should  be  thenceforth  an  indepen- 
dent patriarchate,  comprising  the  three  Palestines ;  while  Antioch 
shotdd  retain  the  two  Phenicias  and  northern  Arabian.' 

Amid  all  the  religious  or  rather  theological  controversies,  which 
agitated  the  oriental  churches  during  these  centuries,  it  was  hardly 
to  be  expected  that  Palestine,  crowded  as  it  was  with  ecclesias- 
tics and  monks,  should  remain  in  peace.  On  the  contrary,  it 
actually  became  one  of  the  chief  seats  of  strife  and  fierce  conten- 
tion, which  were  not  in  all  cases  appeased  -without  bloodshed.  In 
the  fourth  century,  the  Arian  controversy  had  much  to  do' with 
the  repeated  depositions  of  Cyril  from  the  see  of  Jerusalem.'  In 
A.  D.  415  Pelagius  himself  appeared  before  two  ttunultuous 

'  See  more  abore,  p,  354.  Ai\(o  iviaKoroi'  Ti/iScr&ni,  ix^tu  t V  Sfio- 

°  So  Jerome,  as  if  addressing  himsolf  to  \au^lav  TiJ!  rin'^s,'qi  lijjTpimaXturai^o/idmo 

JoLn,  bishop  of  Jerusalem,  and  referring  toD  oiWftou  S|iiS(iaTO!.     Latb.  Coiicil.  Tom. 

Mm  to  tbe  oonnoil  of  JUicea,   exclaims :  I.  p.  i7. 

"  Ni  fallar,  Loo  ibi  deoernitnr,  ut  Paliea-  *  Tlieodoret  H.  E.  3.  26.   ScBOm.  i.  25. 

iinffi  metropolis  Ctesarsa  sit,  et  totius  ori-  '  Hieron.  L  o. 

entia  AnliocMa ; "  Hioron.  Ep.  xxxviir,  ad  '  Conoil.   ChaJcedon,   Act.  TIL   Labi). 

ParamaclL  Toox  IV.  P.  n.  p,  330.  ed.  Tom.  IV.   p.   G13.    See  also   Lc   Quien 

Mnri  Oriens  Christ.  Tom,  III.  p.  110  sq. 

'  Comjii.  Nio.  Can. VII,  'S^iiSh  ow^Stio  '  Sozom.  H.  E.  i.  25. 

KtKpd/ri}Ke  khI  irapiSoiris  ipxaTa  Sure  tIiv  Iv 
ii.  23,  24 
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synods  at  Jerusalem  and  Diospolis  (Lydda),'  About  the  same 
period  we  find  in  and  around  Jerusalem  the  germ  of  the  contro- 
versy, which  a  century  later  raged  with  such  vehemence  against 
the  Origentets.' 

The  declaration  of  the  council  of  Ohalcedon  (A.  D.  451)  in 
favour  of  the  doctrine  of  the  two  distinct  naturea  of  Christ,  was 
the  signal  for  the  outbreak  of  violence  on  the  part  of  the  Mono- 
physites,  its  opposers  ;  whose  chief  seat  at  first  was  in  Palatine 
and  Egypt.  Theodosius,  a  fanatical  monk,  who  had  already 
excited  tumults  in  the  council,  returned  to  Jerusalem ;  and  having 
ingratiated  himself  with  Eudocia,  the  widow  of  the  late  emperor 
Theodosius  II,  who  resided  in  Palestine,  he  soon  obtained  influ- 
ence throughout  the  convents,  and  raised  a  fierce  party  against 
the  decision  of  the  councU.  His  partisans  took  possession  of  the 
church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  deposed  the  patriarch  Juvenal, 
■drove  him  from  the  country,  and  elected  Theodosius  in  his  stead. 
The  orthodox  bishops  and  moderate  men  were  now  everywhere 
deposed ;  some  were  slain  ;  and  their  places  filled  by  unworthy 
persons  and  even  malefactors.  The  emperor  Marcian,  on  hearing 
of  these  events,  took  measures  to  replace  the  exiled  patriarch  in 
his  station,  and  restore  things  to  their  former  order  ;  hut  this  eould 
only  be  done  after  fierce  conflicts ;  since  both  parties  (as  Eva- 
grius  expresses  it)  acted  only  according  to  the  dictates  of  their 
rage.  Theodosius  retired  secretly  to  Mount  Sinai ;  where  he  was 
foflowed  by  a  letter  missive  of  the  emperor,  to  which  we  have 
already  alluded  in  another  place.' 

The  controversy  continued  to  rage  in  Egypt,  accompanied 
with  many  tumults  ;  and  the  successive  emperors,  themselves 
weak-minded  or  vacillating  men,  were  unable  to  quench  the 
flames  of  discord.  Under,  Anastasius  I,  who  began  to  reign  in 
A.  D.  491,  and  was  himself  opposed  to  the  decree  of  the  council 
of  Ohalcedon,  the  monophysite  party  acquired  new  strength,  and 
gave  occasion  to  new  disturbances,  under  its  two  distinguished 
leaders,  Xenaja  or  Philoxenus,  and  Severus.*  The  tumults  broke 
out  first  kt  Antioch ;  where  Flavianus,  the  mild  but  orthodox 
patriarch,  was  assailed  in  A.  D.  512  by  a  host  of  fanatic  monks 
from  the  neighbourhood,  who  forced  their  way  into  the  city,  and 
demanded  that  he  should  anathematize  the  acts  of  the  council  of 
Ohalcedon.  The  people  of  the  city  however  sided  with  the  patri- 
arch, rose  upon  the  monks,  and  slew  a  targe  number,  who  found 

'  Neandsr  K.  G.  IV.  p.  1092  sq.  od.  2.    Gmcse,  Tom.   It.  p.  261 ;  Lat  in  Acta 
IT.  p.  681  sq.  Engl,  Sanctor.  Jan.  T,  11  p.  313     Evogrii  Hist. 

'  Neander  L  c  p.  13(54  sq,.  or  p,  678  sq.    Eea  II.  5.  Le  Quien  Oriens  Christ  HI,  p. 
Engl.  166. 

'  See  above,  p.  124.  For  Ihe  geticra! 
liiatoiyof  this  tumult,  see  Vila  SI.  Su^ 
themi  No.  73,  in  Cotolerii  MoQum.  Eocl. 
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their  only  sepvilchre  in  the  waves  of  the  Orontes.  The  monks  of 
Ccele-Syria  also,  among  whom  I"Iaviamis  had  lived,  hastoued  to 
Antioch  to  tender  him  their  seiTices  and  protection.  Yet  he  was 
nlfcimately  deposed  in  the  same  year,  and  driven  into  exile  at 
Petra,  He  was  succeeded  in  his  oiiice  by  the  monophysite  leader 
Seveius.' 

The  patriarchate  of  Jernaalem  was  at  this  time  held  liy  Elias  ; 
whose  influence  among  the  monks  and  clergy  of  Palestine,  how- 
ever great,  was  yet  less  than  that  of  the  celebrated  anchorite,  St. 
Sabas,  the  founder  of  several  laurce  and  monasteries ;  and  among 
them,  of  that  which  still  bears  his  name  in  the  desert  between 
Jernaalem  and  the  Dead  Sea,  In  the  veiy  same  year,  A.  D.  512, 
Severus  of  Antioch  sent  me^engers  to  Elias,  who  refused  to  ac- 
knowledge him.  The  message  was  repeated  in  May,  A.  D.  513, 
accompanied  by  several  clergy  and  some  of  the  emperor's  troops. 
This  roused  the  indignation  of  Sabas  in  his  holy  retreat ;  he 
repaired  with  other  abbots  to  Jerusalem  ;  expelled  the  messen- 
gers of  Sevems  from  the  city ;  and  collecting  a  multitude  of 
monks  before  Calvary,  pronounced  anathemas  against  Severus  and 
aU  those  of  his  communion,  in  the  presence  of  the  magistrates 
and  of  the  officers  and  troops  whom  the  emperor  had  sent.  Still, 
the  power  of  the  state  at  length  prevailed.  The  emperor  sent 
OlympiuB,  who  then  held  the  command  in  Palestine,  with  a  body 
of  troops  to  Jerusalem ;  and  as  Elias  stfll  refused  to  disavow 
allegiance  to  the  decrees  of  Chalcedon,  he  was  deposed  and  banish- 
ed to  Ailah.  There  he  died  in  A.  J).  518  ;  being  visited  in  hia 
last  moments  by  Sahas.' 

His  successor  in  the  patriarchate,  John  III,  who  was  expected 
to  anathematize  the  council  of  Chalcedon,  not  only  did  not  do 
this,  hut  took  at  first  a  neutral  course,  and  afterwards  made  com- 
mon cause  with  the  orthodox  party.  Disputes  and  fierce  passion 
continued  to  prevail  among  the  ecclesiastics  and  monks  of  Pa^ 
lestine  ;  but  they  seem  not  to  have  broken  forth  into  deeds  of 
open  violence.  The  accession  of  the  orthodox  emperor,  Justin  I, 
in  A.  D,  518,  was  hailed  with  triumph  by  Sabaa  and  his  disciples. 
The  new  decrees  of  this  emperor  in  favour  of  orthodoxy  were  no 
sooner  known  in  Jerusalem,  than  an  infinite  multitude  of  monks 
and  laymen  collected  in  that  city  ;  the  holy  Sabas  and  a  council 
of  bishops  hastened  to  assemble  ;  and  at  a  festival  celebrated  on 
the  6th  of  August,  the  imperial  decrees  were  openly  promulgated. 

Justinian,  who  ascended  the  throne  in  A.  D.  527,  was  the 
still  more  decided  and  despotic  Mend  of  the  orthodox  faith.  Sa- 
bas died  about  A.  D.  532,  in  the  odour  of  sanctity,  at  the  great 

'  Evagr.  H.  E.  3.  33.  Gi-tec  T.  ill  pp.  808-10,  824.    La  Qnien 

=  CyrilL   Scythop.  Vita   Sa1)^    fiC,  GO;     Oriaiis  Cbi-ist  IH.  p.  181  sq, 
Gr.  et   Lat;,   in   Cotelarii  Uoiram.  Eoclei 
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age  of  ninety-four  years. '  Not  long  after  liis  decease,  new  trou- 
Mes  and  diasenaiona  broke  out  amoi^  hia  immediate  disciples  and 
flock.  The  unquiet  spirit  of  oriental  monachism,  -which  had 
hitherto  expended  itself  in  the  monophysite  controversy,  or  heen 
controlled  hy  the  predominance  of  a  maeter  spirit,  or  felt  the 
influence  of  the  imperial  despotism,  now  hegan  to  manifest  itself 
in  a  different  form.  The  tendency  and  doctrines  of  the  Origen- 
ists  were  again  broached,  especially  by  Nonnus  in  the  "new  laura 
founded  by  Sahas  near  Tekoa,  and  in  several  others.  The 
same  doctrines  found  admission  also  among  many  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  principal  laiua  of  Sabas  ;  but  the  great  body  remained 
faithful  to  the  orthodox  doctrine,  and  expelled  the  others  to  the 
number  of  forty  from  the  community.  These  retired  to  the  laura 
near  Tekoa ;  and  the  united  band  of  the  Origenists  now  at- 
tempted to  get  possession  of  various  monasteries.  They  even 
attacked  the  chief  laura  of  Sahas,  with  force  and  violence,  but 
without  success.* 

In  A.  D.  536,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Roman  bishop,  Aga- 
petaa,  then  at  Constantinople,  and  of  Mennas  patriarch  of  that 
city,  the  patriarch  Peter  of  Jerusalem  held  a  synod  composed  of 
the  bishops  of  the  three  Palestines  ;  at  which  not  only  the  decrees 
of  the  synod  of  Constantinople  in  the  same  year  against  the  Mono- 
phyaites  were  confirmed,  but  the  dogmas  of  Origen  were  also 
pubhcly  subjected  to  anathema.  This  measure  caused  great 
indignation  amoi^  the  followers  of  Nonnus,  and  gave  rise  to  fur- 
ther tumults.'  The  edict  of  the  synod  wa^  however  subscribed 
by  all  the  bishops  and  abbots  of  Palestine,  except  one  ;  which  so 
enraged  Nonnus  and  the  other  chiefs  of  the  Or^enists,  that  they 
renounced  the  communion  of  the  orthodox ;  and  withdrawing 
from  the  laura  near  Tekoa,  dwelt  in  the  plain.  After  long  nego- 
tiation thoy  returned  to  the  laura,  retaining  still  great  bitterness 
against  the  immates  of  the  laura  of  Sabas  ;  which  they  mani- 
fested by  open  and  violent  attacks.  They  succeeded  at  length  in 
obtaining  possession  for  a  time  of  this  chief  laura  ;  and  an  Ori- 
geniat  was  installed  as  abbot  in  the  seat  of  the  holy  Sabas.^  This 
however  did  not  long  continue.  The  holy  Conon  was  afterwards 
made  abbot ;  Eustochius  (about  A.  D.  545)  succeeded  to  the 
patriarchate  of  Jerusalem  ;  and,  by  command  of  the  emperor, 
the  miUtary  force  was  employed  to  drive  out  the  Origenists  from 
their  stronghold,  the  new  laura  (so  called)  near  Tekoa.  !From 
this  time  peace  appears  to  have  been  restored,* 

'  Cjrili  S<yth.  Vita  Sabie,  in  Cotelerii  BanmiDs  Ann.  A.  D.  6S6.  xciv.  Cjrill  Ti- 
Monum.  EocL  Gnec  Tom.  IIL  p  353  aq.  ta  Saba  1.  a  p.  866.  Le  Qoien  ].  o.  p.  304 
Le  Qnien  Oriena  Clir.  IIL  p.  194  sq.  sq.  Neandcr  K.  G.  IV,  p.  1014  sq.  el  2. 

>  CyrilL  ibid,  p   360-2.    Baronius  Ann.     H.  p.  537  flq:Engl, 
A.  D.  533.  nil,  sq.   Le  Quien  ibid.  p.  186-        '  CyrHl.  Soyth,  Tit.  Sabs,  ibid.  p.  370. 
"  CyrilL  ibid.  p.  375  eq.    Evagr.  H.  E. 


'  Labb.   Conoil   Tom.   V.  p.   375-87. 
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I  have  dwelt  the  longer  upon  these  gloomy  details,  in  order  to 
show  the  extent,  as  well  as  the  character  and  spirit,  of  that 
hody  of  monks  and  ecclesiastics  with  which  Palestine  was 
thronged  ;  and  who  for  so  many  centuries  were  the  only  persons 
to  investigate  the  Scriptures,  and  iix  the  traditional  topography 
of  the  Holy  Land. 

Despotic  as  Justinian  was  in  behalf  of  orthodoxy,  he  was  no 
less  a  pasAonate  builder  of  churches  and  monasteries,  as  well  as  of 
fortresses ;  aild  to  such  an  extent  was  this  passion  carried  out 
during  his  long  reign,  that  the  cotemporary  historian  Procopius 
has  left  us  a  work  in  six  books,  treating  solely  of  the  edifices 
erected  by  this  emperor.'  In  Constantinople  itself,  the  church 
of  St.  Sophia  remains  to  this  day  a  monument  of  his  taste  and 
public  munificence.  With  the  convent  erected  by  Mm  at  Sinai 
we  have  already  become  acquainted."  In  Palestine  the  Sama- 
ritans made  insurrection  against  Justinian,  as  they  had  formerly 
done  under  the  emperors  Zeno  and  Anastasius  ;  slaughtered  the 
Christians  of  Neapolis ;  and  destroyed  their  churches.  They 
were  however  speedily  subdued ;  and  the  emperor  rebuilt  the 
churches  and  erected  a  new  one  strongly  fortified  on  Mount 
Qeriaim.  This  was  in  the  third  year  of  Justinian,  A.  D.  529.' 
In  the  same  connection,  and  as  if  occuning  about  the  same 
time,  Procopius  describes  the  erection  of  a  large  church  at 
Jerusalem  by  Justinian  in  honour  of  the  Virgin,  on  which  great 
expense  and  labour  were  bestowed  in  order  to  make  it  one  of  the 
most  splendid  in  the  world.  This  church,  as  we  have  seen,  was 
apparently  the  edifice  now  known  as  the  most  el-Aksa,  on  the 
southern  part  of  the  site  of  the  temple.*  The  same  writer 
ascribes  to  this  emperor  the  building  of  not  less  than  ten  or 
eleven  monasteries  in  and  around  Jerusalem  and  Jericho,  a  Xeno- 
dochium  or  hospital  for  pilgrims  at  Jericho,  and  also  the 
building  up  of  the  walls  of  Bethlehem  and  other  cities.' 
Eutychius  in  the  ninth  century  relates  the  same  general  fects 
respecting  Justinian  ;  and  adds  that  he  erected  also  a  hospital 
for  strangers  in  Jerusalem.' 

This  public  provision  for  the  accommodation  of  pilgrims  in 
the  Holy  Land,  serves  to  show,  that  their  numbera  at  this  period 

'  n<pl  t2j'  toB  BeOTTifTDu  'lowTTU'iai'oB  159  aj. — Of  the  ciurdi  built  'by  Justinian 

KTur/uiTMl',  je  uEdifieiii  Juiiimam,  etc.  in  Jernenlem,  Eutyohius  mereir  says,  "  he 

in  ihe  Corpus  Soriplor.  HistariK  Byaant  completed  tha  ohureh  of  Hdena  -which 

'  See  abof  e  in  p.  124  sq,  had  been  begun  by  the  patriarch  Elias ; " 

'  Proeop.  de  MdiSe.  5.  7.      Chron.  Pas-  of  course  in  the  same  century ;  ibid.  p.  KIS. 

chale  seu  Alesandrin.  pp.  325,  826.  ed.  Eutychius  also  relates,  tiat  Jastinian  at 

Ducimge,  Paria  1088.  the  same  time  cirased  the  church  in  Ceth- 

'  See  above,  p.   296  %    Prooop.   de  lehem  tflba  rebuilt!  "Ed  being  displeased 

iEdif.  6.  6.  at  the  manner  in  which  his  legate  had 

'  Proeop.  de  .fidificiis  Jnstiniam,  5.  9.  conefmot«d  the  edifice,  he  ordered  ills  head 

'  Eutyehil  Annales,  Arab,  et  Lat.  ed.  to  be   stmclt   off.     Both  these   BBOonnts 

Pocoeke,  Oxon,  1658.  Tom,  It  pp.  158,  have  an  air  of  the  fabulous. 
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■were  not  (Jimiiiished.  On  the  contrary,  the  pilgrims  from  the 
■west  would  appear  to  have  increased ;  and  ifc  was  regarded  as  a 
pious  duty  of  occidental  princes  and  wealthy  individu^s,  to  mahe 
further  provision  for  their  wants.  At  the  close  of  this  century, 
Gregory  the  Great  of  Eomc  (A.  B.  590-604)  is  said  to  have 
sent  the  abbot  Probus  vnth  a  large  sum  of  money  to  Jerasalem, 
where  he  too  erected  a  splendid  hospital  for  the  reception  of 
pilgrims.'  To  such  an  extent  was  this  feeling  of  duty  at  length 
carried,  that  in  the  following  centuries  there  was  scarcely  a  city 
of  note  in  France  or  Italy,  in  which  the  charity  of  Christians 
had  not  provided  a  hospital  for  the  pious  wanderer  to  Eome  and 
the  Holy  Land ;  while  in  Constantinople,  at  least  in  the  ninth 
century,  there  were  several  establishments  of  the  same  charac- 
ter.* 

To  the  close  of  the  sixth  century  belongs  also  the  Itinerary 
of  Antoninus  Martyr,  or  Antoninus  Placennnus  ;  for  he  is  called 
by  both  names.  His  description  of  the  church  of  the  Holy 
Sepulchre  corresponds  with  that  of  Eusebius  as  above  given. 
Of  the  author,  nothing  farther  is  known. 

The  journey  of  the  pilgrims  to  Jerusalem  was  also  facili- , 
tated,  and  the  interest  taken  by  all  in  the  Holy  Land  was 
cherished  and  augmented,  by  the  commercial  intercourse, 
which  at  this  period  was  kept  up  with  the  east  by  several  cities 
aloi^  the  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean.  The  merchants  of 
Marseilles  in  the  sixth  and  seventh  centuries  sent  their  ships  to 
Alexandria  and  the  coasts  of  Syria  ;  and  received  from  thence 
paper,  oil,  and  the  silks  and  spices  of  the  remoter  east.^  In  the 
sixth  century,  at  the  court  of  king  G-untram  of  Burgundy,  the 
■mne  of  Gaza  was  regarded  as  the  highest  delicacy.' — In  like 
manner  the  merchants  of  Syria  and  the  east  travelled  with  their 
wares  into  the  Occident,  and  extended  their  wanderings  through- 
out the  greater  part  of  France  and  Spain.' 

Another  motive  which  served  at  this  period  and  later  to 
encourage  and  multiply  pilgrimages  to  the  Holy  Land,  was  the 
desire  of  obtaining  the  relics  of  saints  and  holy  persons  ;  amoi^ 
which  not  a  few  were  alleged  to  have  appertained  to  our  Saviour 
himself.    About  this  time  the  bones  and  other  remains,  especial- 

'  Acta  Sanolor.  Mart  Tom.  IL  p.  157,  Tumer'a  Tour  ia  fte  Lerant,  II.  p.  268. 

PoBsiMy  this  hospital  or  that  of  Justinian  Sohuhert's  Seise,  II.  p.  585.    Tie  Arabic 

may  have  been  t^e  edifice  still  used  by  name  is  et-Tekiyeh. 

t^e  Muslims  as  a  hospitnl,  where  food  is  '  Muratoii  Antio.  Ita).  lued.  tavi,  Tom. 

dtuly  distrihated  to  the  poor.    It  is  called  m.  p.  575.    Acta  Sanetor.  Mart.  T.  IL  p. 

by  the  Franlta  the  Kitoheu  of  Helena,  and  298.    WiSketi  Geach.  der  Kreuiz.  I.  p.  10. 

is  situated  on  the  street  in  which  we  re-  '  Gragor.   Tmrnieosis,   6.   S.      Wilken 

sided,  cunning  down  eastward  below  the  Gesch.  der  Krenziiiga,  I.  p.  17. 

church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre.     lis  por-  *  Gregor.  Tor.  T,  39. 

tal,  if  I  remember  i^ht,  eihibila  an  ac-  '  Gi-eg.  Tuv.  i.  38,    Wilkcn  1.  o.  pp. 

chjteoture  of  the  ByzflnUne  type.     See  17,  18. 
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ly  of  those  who  had  suffered  martyrdom,  "become  an  ohject  of 
idolatrous  veneration.  Churches  and  convents  held  it  to  be 
necessary  to  possess  (if  possible)  the  skeletons  or  other  memorials 
of  their  patron  saints ;  or  at  least  those  of  other  saints  of  holy 
renown  ;  in  order  to  increase  their  own  authority  and  considera- 
tion-with  the  people.  Among  the  laity  too,  the  most  sacred  oath 
■was  that  taken  upon  the  relics  of  a  saint ;  and  the  poseession  of 
a  relic  was  regarded  as  a  protection  against  every  species  of  evil.' 
Hence  such  relics  were  sought  for  with  avidity,  and  purchased  at 
a  h^h  price.  They  were  indeed  to  be  found  in  great  numbers  in 
the  west ;  for  the  saints  of  France  and  Spain,  and  especially 
those  of  Italy,  did  not  fail  to  leave  behind  them  memorials 

Eissessing  a  wonder-working  power.  Yet  relics  from  the  Holy 
and  enjoyed  nevertheless  the  pre-eminence  ;  and  those  churches 
and  convents  were  especially  venerated,  which  could  boast  of 
possessing  some  relic  of  the  Saviour  or  of  his  cotemporary 
followers.'  The  shrewdness  of  the  oriental  clergy  was  not  slow 
to  take  advantage  of  this  superetition ;  and  the  pilgrims  who 
sought  in  Jerusalem  and  elsewhere  for  relics,  were  seldom  neces- 
sitated to  seek  in  vain.  The  common  people  at  length  manu- 
factured them  according  to  the  demand  ;'  although,  in  practising 
this  fraud,  they  did  not  go  beyond  that  of  the  priests  both  of  the 
east  and  the  west,  in  distributing  to  all  the  world  pieces  of  the 
trae  cross.* — These  relics  from  Palestine  were  sold  in  the  west  to 
clergy  and  laity  at  a  high  profit ;  and  thus  a  pi^image  to 
Jerusalem  often  became  a  source,  not  only  of  spiritual  i-enown, 
but  also  of  emolument.  So  profitable,  indeed,  did  this  trade  in 
relics  become,  that  Syrian  merchants  repaired  with  them  to 
Europe  for  sale.^ 

Thus  had  now  rolled  on  the  first  six  centuries  after  the 

^  Capitnlar.   Cnroli  Magn.  lib.  VI.  c.  commBnceiiTerrearly ;  for  C^I  of  Jems. 

209,  "  Oinne  EBcramentum  in  eccieda  at  (g.  350,)  mentjons  that  Ihay  were  ah'eKdy 

miner  retinas  jnretnr. , .  Sic  illuio  Dene  dispfiraed  thronglMmt  the  world ;  eee  above, 

lujuyet  el  tlli  SimotJ,  quorum  istffi  leii-  p.  S75,  Note  1.     The  sacrad  cross  was  al- 

qniie  aunt,  ut  veritiitem  dieat,"    Cbarle-  leged  to  hove  ao  inlierent  power  of  repro- 

megne  also  look  relioa  with  him  iu  time  of  ductioQ  ;  bo  that  when  a  portion  traa  taken 

war.     So  too  tha  Byzantine  Greeks.    See  away,  it  was  again  immediately  replaced ! 

■Wilken,  1.  o.  p.  12.    Du  Fresae  in  Villa-  "In  materia  insensata  vim  vivam  teneos, 

Mrdouin  Hist,  de  I'Empire  de  Constantino-  ita  ex  iUo  tempore  himuneiis  pane  quoti- 

ple,  Paris  1667.  foL  p.  811-13.  die  hominnm  votia  iigmun  Buuia  oommo- 

'  Wilken  1.  c  p.  13.  dat,    uf  detrimenfa   non  Eentiat,  et  ijnaai 

'  Thns  iu  A.  D.  1027  a  common  man  iutacta  permaneat,"  etc  See   Panlin.  No- 

hi  France  made  a  regular  trade  of  such  Ian,   (3.  A.  D.  400,)  Episl.  11  sen  81. 

fabricated  relics,  prepared  mostly  from  the  Very,  many  abbeys  and  convents  iiad  por- 

bones  of  persons  rBcentiy  dead.     Several  tions  of  tlie  cross  to  show ;  see  Wilken,  1. 

bisbops  patronized  the  cheat,  and  shared  o.   p.    13. — In   lilte   manner,  Charles    the 

the  gains.     See  Rodolpb.  Glaber,  Fraaccr.  Bald  fbunded  a  convent  in  Aqoitaine,  "  in 

Hist.  4.  3  !  in  Du  Chesno  Sia:JptoreB  Hist,  quo  posuitprjepalinm  Domini  JesuCliristi!" 

Franc.  Tom.  IV.   Bouquet's  Reoueil,  Tom.  Chron.  SitHense  ad  Ann.  87B,  in  Martens 

X.                                                                  "  Tbesflur.  nov.  Aneodot  Tom.  HL 

'  The  trade  in  pieces  of  the  true  cross  =  Gvegor  Tur.  8.  31.  Wilken,  L  c.  p.  16. 
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Christian  era.  For  half  of  tliia  long  peiiod  Jemsalem  had 
remained  in  darkness,  "beneath  the  oppressive  sway  of  heathen 
domination.  During  the  other  half,  she  had  again  reasaumed 
her  station  as  the  Holy  City  of  the  Christian  world ;  and  the 
relations  in  which  she  stood  towards  the  west,  if  not  always  of 
the  holiest  character,  were  nevertheless  such  as  to  excite  even  in 
worldly  minds  a  deep  interest  in  her  fortunes.  Another  period 
of  longer  and  deeper  darkness  was  now  about  to  commence ; 
and  Jerusalem,  "  the  joy  of  the  whole  earth,"  was  once  more  to 
he  trodden  down  by  tlio  barbarian  hoi-des  of  a  false  religion, 
under  a  thraldom  from  which  even  yet  she  is  not  emancipated. 

The  Persians  under  Choaroes  I,  had  already  made  inroads 
upon  the  Roman  empire  during  the  reign  of  Justinian,  and  had 
extended  their  conquests  into  the  heart  of  Syria,  as  far  as  to 
Antioch  and  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  Under  Chosroes 
II,  the  war  was  renewed  against  the  emperor  Phocas  and  bis 
successor  Heraclius.  The  Persians  penetrated  into  Syria  ;  cap- 
tured Damascus  in  A,  D.  613  ;  and  then  directed  their  victorious 
progress  southwards  towards  Jerusalem,  They  were  joined  on 
the  way  by  tlie  Jewa  of  Tiberias,  Nazareth,  and  the  mouotaina 
of  G-alilee.  In  the  month  of  June,  A.  D.  614,  the  Holy  City 
was  invested  and  taken  by  storm  ;  many  thousands  of  the 
clergy,  monks,  consecrated  virgins,  and  other  inhabitants  were 
slain  ;  the  splendid  churches  were  thrown  down,  and  that  of  the 
Holy  Sepulchre  burned  with  fire  ;  while  the  patriarch  Zacharias 
with  the  true  ci-oas,  and  multitudes  of  the  inhabitanfe  were 
carried  away  into  captivity.' 

Many  fogitives  from  Palestine  and  Syria  now  retired  to 
Alexaudiia,  where  they  were  cherished  by  the  bounty  of  the 
patriarch  John  Bleemon  (the  compassionate).  This  munificent 
patron  also  sent  large  supplies  of  provisions  to  the  miserable 
inhabitants  who  remained  in  Jerusalem.  And  when,  not  long 
after,  Modestua  was  appointed  as  the  vicar  of  Zacharias  during 
hia  exile,  the  same  patriarch  furnished  him  with  a  large  sum  of 
money  and  a  thousand  labourers  from  Egypt,  to  aid  in  rebuilding 
the  Holy  City  and  its  churches.* 

Although  Palestine  and  Syria  remained  under  the  yoke  of 

'  Tha  pavlJonlnxB  of  this  siege  and  its  at  ninaty  tTionsond ;  andEutjrcliins  nseribes 
oonseqneiioes  are  related  by  a  cotemporary  the  slaughter  to  tha  Jews.  The  Saracens 
writer  in  tiie  Chconicon  Paeohale  sen  Al-  or  Arabs  wonM  appear  also  to  have  acted 
esandcinuin,  p,  885,  ed,  Paris.  Also  by  with  Iha  Peruana ;  they  plundered  the 
Antioolins,  at  that  time  alihot  of  the  ooa-  monastery  of  St.  Saba,  and  massacred  fer- 
vent of  St.  Saba,  in  Biblioth.  vet.  Patrum,  ty-four  of  the  monks.  Antioiihus,  1.  c.  Le 
Tom.  I.  p.   1023  aq.     Later  writers  are  :  Qnien  III.  p.  362. 

Theophanes   Cbrone^pTiphia,   p,    252,   ed,  '  See  (lie  life  of  St.  John  Eleemon  by 

Paris.     EutyohiiAnnal.ILp.  213.    Comp.  Loonlius,  a  cotemporary  Cyprian  bishop; 

le  Qnien  Oriene  Christ.  IIL  p.  260  sq,—  Lat,  in  Acta  Sanctor,  Jan.  Tom.  11.  p,  500. 

Theophamea  gives  the  nnmber  of  the  Aain  Le  Quien  HI,  p.  360  s^. 

ii.  33;  34 
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tLe  Persians,  yet  Modestus  appears  not  to  have  been  hindered 
in  the  work  of  restoration.  He  proceeded  to  build  up  again 
from  their  foundations  the  churches  of  the  Eesurrection  and  of 
Calvary,  as  also  a  church  of  the  Asaiimption. '  Whether  in  doing 
this  he  changed  the  form  of  the  buildings  around  the  Holy  Sep- 
ulchre, we  are  not  told ;  but  the  description  of  Arculfua,  as 
given  by  Adanmanus  at  the  close  of  the  century,  seems  not  to 
tally  with  the  accounts  of  Eusebius.  According  to  him,  the 
Holy  Selpulchve  was  covered  by  a  small  tegorium  (tugurium  P) 
CTit  from  the  same  rock,  and  standing  in  the  midst  of  a  large 
circular  church  constructed  over  it.'  The  Basilica  or  Martyiion 
of  Constantine  was  situated  as  before.  Adamnanus  farther  de- 
scribes a  church  of  Q-olgotha  between  the  Basilica  and  the  sep- 
ulchre ;  but  this  is  not  mentioned  by  Bernhard  two  centuries 
later.'  Both  these  writers  however  speak  of  a  church  of  St. 
Mary,  adjacent  to  the  buildings  of  the  sepulchre  on  the  south  ; 
and  thia  is  not  improbably  the  church  of  the  Assumption  re- 
Btored  by  Modestus, 

After  yeara  of  discomiiture  and  disaster,  the  tide  of  victory 
turned  at.length  in  favour  of  Heraclius.  He  routed  the  armies 
of  the  Persians,  put  their  monarch  to  flight,  and  pursued  them 
into  their  own  territory.  Early  in  A.  D.  628,  Ohosroes  was  de- 
posed and  murdered  by  his  son  Siroes  ;  who  immediately  con- 
cluded an  inglorious  peace  with  the  Roman  emperor.  The  pa- 
triarch Zacharias  and  other  captives  were  restored  after  fourteen 
years  of  exile,  and  the  true  cross  was  given  up.  The  emperor 
retTimed  first  to  Constantinople,  where  he  made  a  triumphal 
entry ;  and  in  the  following  year  repaired  in  person  to  Jerusa- 
lem, which  he  entered  on  foot,  hearing  the  true  cross  upon  his 
shoulder.* 

But  the  restoration  of  the  Holy  City  to  the  dominion  of  the 
Christians,  was  not  of  long  duration,  Jerusalem  had  indeed 
been  freed  from  the  yoke  of  the  disciples  of  Zoroaster  ;  but  only 
in  order  to  be  speedily  subjected  to  the  more  galling  and  perma^ 
nent  bondage  of  the  followers  of  Muhammed,  The  arms  of 
the  false  prophet  and  his  companions  had  aheady  subdued  Ara- 
bia, Syria,  and  Egypt ;  and  in  A.  D.  636  the  troops  of  the  Kha- 
lif  Omar  appeared  before  Jerusalem.     The  city  was  bravely  de- 

'  AntiocM  Epist.  in  Bililiotli.  vet  Patr.  *  Chron.  Pasohal.  p.  398  eq,  ed.  Pack 

QrtBC.  Tom.  I.  p.  1023  sq.     Le  Qnien  1.  c.  Theophan.  Chronogr.  p.   373,  ed  Paris, 

p.  359.    Baron.  Annul.  A.  D.  616.  vt—  Baronii  Anna!.  A.  D.  638.  i,  n.    Le  Qiiien 

AntJochne  describee  Modefltna  as  a  eecond  1.  c.  p.  367. — In  A.  D.  634,  HeiacUus  ce- 

Bezaleel,  or  at  least  a  Zerubbabel.  tiring  before  the  Muhamraedana,  eavried 

'  "  Valde  gtimdia  eoolesia anper  viib  Iiim  the  true  cross  to  Constantinople, 

illu4  constraota;"  Adamn.  1.  3.  where  it  was  seen  End  described  by  Aroul- 

■  See  the  description  and  plan  of  Adam-  fus  at  the  eloaa  of  tba  century.     Theophan. 

nanus,  1.  3  sq.     Bcmliard  de  Locis  Sanct  Chronogr,    p.    360.      Adamnan.    do   Loo. 

10.  Sanct.  3.  3. 
ii.  35,  S6 
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fended  hj  the  patriarch  Sophionius,  After  a  long  siege,'  the 
Khalif  himself  repaired  to  the  camp  ;  and  the  patriarch  at  length 
surrendered  to  him  the  Holy  City  in  A.  D.  637,  on  condition  that 
the  inhabitants  should  be  secured  as  to  their  lives,  their  families, 
their  property,  and  their  church«s.  The  latter  were  neither  to  be 
destroyed  nor  appropriated  to  the  Muhammedans.  The  gates 
were  opened  ;  and  Omar  entered  in  a  garment  of  eamel's  hair,  the 
common  apparel  of  his  countrymen.  He  was  not  very  cordially 
received  by  the  patriarch  ;  who,  on  seeing  him  in  this  garb,  ex- 
claimed :  "  This  is  of  a  truth  the  abomination  of  desolation  spo- 
ken of  by  Daniel  the  prophet,  standing  in  the  holy  place  ! "' 
The  Khafif  honourably  fulfilled  his  promisee ;  and  performed 
his  devotions  only  on  the  steps  of  the  Basiiica  ;  in  order  that  hia 
followers  might  have  no  pretext  to  claim  possession  of  the  church 
after  his  departure,  under  the  pretence  that  he  had  worshipped 
in  it.'  The  further  proceedings  of  Omar  and  his  successors  in 
erecting  a  mosk  upon  the  site  of  the  Jewish  temple,  have 
already  been  narrated.' 

From  this  time  onward  until  the  era  of  the  crusades,  a  period 
of  four  and  a  half  centuries,  the  history  of  Jerusalem  again  pre- 
sents little  more  than  a  blank.  A  few  scattered  notices  drawn 
6om  the  itineraries  of  pilgrims  and  the  cotemporaiy  works  of 
European  authors,  with  the  traditions  recorded  hy  later  oriental 
writers,  furnish  all  the  materials  which  exist  for  such  a  history ; 
and,  strange  as  it  may  appear,  even  these  have  never  yet  been 
fiilly  collected  and  an'anged."  The  names  of  the  successive  par- 
triarclB  are  indeed  preserved  ;  but  the  chioniele  of  their  lives 
illustrates  the  progress  of  theological  controversy,  rather  than 
the  history  of  Jerusalem.'  We  can  here,  of  course,  only  touch 
upon  some  of  the  principal  events. 

The  remainder  of  the  seventh  century,  as  well  as  the  greater 
portion  of  the  eighth,  is  barren  of  incidents  relating  to  Jerusa- 
lem.     The   Muslims  extended   their   concLuesta  ;    subdued  the 

'  ChiisHan  writera  say  the  siogo  oontin-  liave  in  part  ftiUowed)  in  Ms  introducfioH  ; 

■ned    two    years ;    Araiuan   writera,   font  G^ch.  der  Kreuzi.  I.  p.   1  sq.     See  also 

montliB.  Michand  Ifiet.  dea  Croieaiiea,  Tom.  I    The 

'  In  allnsibu  to  Mattb.  23, 15.     Then-  work  of  Gibbon  oontMns  some  of  these  no- 

pLaues  Chroaograph.  p.  281,  ed.  Par.  lioes.    Witsius  in  Iiis  professed  history  of 

'  The  earliestwritera  whndeacribs  these  Jemaalem  utterly  passes  over  this  whole 

events  are  ITiebplianes  1  o.  and  Eotyohius  period ;  Miseell.  Sao.  Tom,  II.  Exarc.  XH. 

Annal  IL  p.  284  ei^.    The  former  lived  40,  41.— William  of  Tjre  wrote  a  work 

apparently  neariy  or  quite  two  centoites  entitled  de  Gedis  orienlaliiiin  Principvm, 

after  the  event ;  and  the  latter  about  A.  covering  the  time  from  tha  conquest  of 

D.   870.    The   Arabian  writers  Elmacin  Jettisalem  to  the  era  of  the  crusades ;  but 

(el-Makin),  Abnifeda    and    Abulfara^us  it  is  nnfortunalely  lost.     Will.  Tyr.  1.  3, 

(Bar  Hebrosus),  wlio  give  still  more  par-  fin. 

ttoulara,  Me  afl  of  flie  thirteenth  centuiy.  '  See  Pappebrocb  Patiiarobar.  Hieroa. 

*  See  above,  pp.  297,  398.  Hist,  cbroiicj.  prefixed  to  tba  Acta  Sanc- 

^  The  noli<M5  of  Jerusalem  during  tMs  tor.  Maii Tom. III.  LoQuienOriensChrist. 

period  are  best  given  by  Wilken  (whom  I  in.  pp.  280-500. 

Vol-  I.— 33*  ii  36,  37 
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nortlieni  coast  of  Africa  and  the  kingdom  of  Spain  ;  and  threat- 
ened to  advance  into  I"rance  and  Italy.  Meanwhile  the  Chris- 
tian pilgrims  to  Palestine  resomed  their  wonted  course,  appa- 
rently in  peace  ;  and  the  Holy  City,  which  the  Arabians  also 
called  el-Kuds  (the  Holy),  became  likewise  a  place  of  pUgrim- 
age  for  the  Mnhammedans.'  These  pilgrimages  were  still  con- 
nected with  the  spirit  of  tiude.  Arculfus,  who  visited  Jerusa- 
lem about  A.  D.  697,  relates  that  a  fair  was  held  there  annually 
on  the  fifteenth  day  of  September,  which  was  attended  by  an  in- 
numerable multitude  from  every  quarter,  for  the  purposes  of 
mutual  traffic  and  intercourse.' 

Towards  the  middle  of  the  eighth  centuiy,  the  sceptre  of  the 
Khalifs,  after  a  long  and  bloody  struggle,  was  transfeiTed  from 
the  race  of  the  Ommiades  to  that  of  the  Abassides,'  About  A. 
D.  750,  Almansor  (eI-Mansilr),  the  second  of  Ms  race,  founded 
the  city  of  Bagdad,  and  removed  the  seat  of  the  Khalifate  from 
Damascus  to  Hb  new  capital  on  the  banks  of  the  Tigris.  During 
this  century,  earthquakes  were  frequent  in  Syria  and  Palestine,* 
The  situation  also  of  the  Christians  in  the  east  appears  to  have 
become  more  difficult  and  less  secure.  Patriarchs  and  bishops 
were  deposed  and  driven  from  their  homes,  at  the  caprice  of  their 
Muhammedan  rulers ;  and  exactions  and  oppressions  were  the 
natural  consequence  of  the  existing  relations  of  society.*  Yet 
the  pilgrims  from  the  west  seem  in  general  to  have  been  looked 
(ipon  with  favour  ;  and  they  seldom  suffered  harm  in  their  per- 
sons or  hindrance  in  their  pursuits.  Among  them  at  this  period 
was  St.  "Madelveus,  bishop  of  Verdun  in  Prance,  who  made  a 
strong  impre^ion  upon  the  patriarch  Eusebius  by  his  piety  and 
fervent  devotion.'  About  A.  D.  786,  St.  Willibald,  bishop  of 
Eichstadt,  with  seven  companions,  made  the  pilgrimt^e  to  the 
Holy  Land,  which  they  traversed  in  all  directions  ;  visiting  Jeru- 
salem no  less  than  four  times,  and  Emesa  and  Damascus  twice. 
They  first  passed  through  Emesa  (Hums)  on  their  way  to  Jeru- 
salem ;  and  the  inhabitants,  not  being  accustomed  to  the  sight 
of  pilgrims,  and  ignorant  whence  they  came,  wondered  at  their 

'  Entvcli.  Anna].  II.  p.  S6i.    D'Herbe-  of  Niceii,  A.  D.  787,  in  Latt.  Condi.  Tom. 

lot  BihHoth.  Or.  art.  Cot^.  VII.  p.  170  aq.     La  Qnieo  Or.  Ckrist.  HI. 

'  Adanman.  de  Loois  Sanet.  I.  1.  p.  397  sq^.    SO*.     Also   Acta  Sflnotonim, 

'  The  general  history  of  tBis  change  Jul.  Tom.  Ill,  pp.  681,  587,  651,— In  A. 

' ■-   "■"        "*--    ■'"■  "  ""  '"—  ""halif  increased  the  tributa, 

nrchea,  and  compelled  the 
Jews  to  purchase  the  spoils ;  Theophan. 

are  mentioned  by  Theophanes  in  A.  D.  Chronogr.  p.  361,  adPacfa. 

746,   749,  766.     Chronogr.  pp.  354,  357,  '  St  Madelveua  wa.B  made  hiehop  in  A. 

361,  ed.  Paria  D.  753,  and  died  aboot  A,  D.  776,     See 

'  So  flie  potriarolis  of  ADtioch  and  Jn-  the  Chron.  Virdunenee  by  Hugo  F]a,Tinis- 

ruealem;  Hmadn  Hist  Sarac  )ib.l  17.  oansis,  m  Lobb.  Not.  BibUoth.  Manufor, 

p.  82.  Lugd.  Bat.  1635.     See  too  the  letter  Tom,  I.  p.  110  sq.     Lc  Quien  1.  c,  p.  800 

of  the  Syrian  monlta  to  the  neoond  council  iq.    Acta  Sanclor.  Oct.  Tom.  II. 
il  as,  39 
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strange  appearance,  and  regarded,  tlicm  as  spies.  They  were 
bronglit  before  a  wealthy  Sheikh  to  be  esamined  ;  who  after  in- 
quiry, said :  "  I  have  often  seen  men  frona  their  part  of  the 
world  ;  they  seek  no  harm,  and  only  wish  to  fulfil  their  law." 
Yet  they  were  kept  for  some  time  in  prison,  though  treated  with 
great  courtesy  ;  until,  through  the  influence  of  a  Spaniard,  the 
Emir  of  the  city  ordered  them  to  be  set  at  liberty.' 

Juat  at  the  close  of  the  same  century,  a  furious  civil  war 
raged  in  Palestine  among  the  various  tribes  of  Saracens  or  Arabs 
inhabiting  the  country.  In  A.  D.  796  the  monastery  of  St,  Saba 
was  again  pillaged  and  many  of  the  monks  slain.  The  fortunes 
of  the  war  also  laid  waste  the  cities  of  Gaza,  Askelon,  and  Sari- 
pbtea,  and  converted  Eleutheropolis  into  a  desert." 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  eighth  and  the  beginning  of  the 
ninth  century,  amid  the  general  darkness  of  ihose  ages,  it  is  in- 
teresting to  meet  with  two  cotemporary  monarchs,  lords  of  the 
Orient  and  Occident,  who  both  exerted  a  mighty  influence  upon 
their  respective  quarterg  of  the  globe,  and  are  still  the  heroes  of 
many  a  romantic  tale,  and  landmarks  in  the  history  of  the  world. 
In  the  east,  Harftn  er-Rashid  (Aaron  the  Just),  who  swayed  the 
sceptre  from  A,  D.  786  to  809,  is  celebrated  as  the  ideal  of  Ara- 
bian justice,  magnanimity,  and  splendour  ;  and  procured  for  the 
empire  of  l^e  Khalifs  a  renown,  both  in  learning  and  in  arms, 
unequalled  in  its  previous  or  later  history.  In  the  west,  Charle- 
magne was  the  sagacious  founder  of  a  new  and  still  more  power- 
ful empire,  which  he  governed  with  equal  wisdom  and  justice  for 
the  long  period  of  some  forty  years ;  having  reigned  from  A,  D. 
771  to  A.  D.  814.  The  interjacent  position  of  the  Byzantine 
empire,  prevented  these  two  sovereigns  from  becoming  rivals  or 
enemies ;  and  there  was  too  much  of  nobleness  in  the  character 
of  both,  not  to  awaken  a  mutual  sentiment  of  respect  and  good 
wiU. 

Another  motive  also  prompted  the  monarch  of  the  west  to 
sot  on  foot  and  cultivate  an  interchange  of  courtesies  and  friend- 
ehip.  His  compassion  for  Christians  in  poverty  and  suffering 
was  not  confined  to  the  wide  limits  of  his  own  realms;  but 
■was  likewise  awakened  for  those  languishing  under  the  oppres- 
sion of  the  followers  of  the  false  prophet,  both  in  Africa  and 
Asia.'  The  aituation  of  the  Holy  Land  could  not,  of  course, 
but  excite  his  sympathy.  Ho  sent  ambassadors  to  distribute 
alms  in  the  Holy  City ;  and  they  were  also  charged  with  presents 
and  a  message  to  the  Khafif,  to  intercede  with  him  in  behalf  of 


Eidi  Vita  Car.  Magm  viii  vel 
ii.  39,  40 
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his  Ohristxan  subjects.  H3.rfln  received  the  meeseiigers  with 
courtesy ;  iiuraediately  granted  all  their  i-ecLueets ;  and  even  went 
BO  far  as  to  make  over  to  Charlemagne  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Holy  Sepulchre  and  ita  appurtenances.'  The  ambassadors  on 
their  return  were  accompanied  by  those  of  the  Khalif,  bringing 
rich  presents  of  vestments  and  spices  and  the  choicest  products 
of  the  eastern  world ;  and  bearing  to  the  emperor  the  keys  of  the 
Holy  Sepulchre  and  of  Calvary,  as  the  symbol  of  possession,  A 
few  years  before,  the  Khalif,  at  the  emperor's  reijuest,  had  sent 
him  the  only  elephant  he  happened  to  possess,*  Indeed,  so  strong 
was  the  mutual  admiration  of  the  two  monarchs,  that  according 
to  Eginhard,  the  biographer  of  Charlemagne,  this  emperor  pre- 
ferred the  friendship  of  Hanin  to  that  of  all  the  kings  and  prin- 
ces of  the  world ;  and  regarded  him  alone  as  worthy  to  be  dis- 
tinguished with  honours  and  magnificence.'  To  the  end  of  his 
life  Charlemagne  continued  to  send  alms  to  the  Christians  in 
Jerusalem,  in  aid  of  the  poor  and  for  tho  rebuilding  of  churches; 
and  hie  example  was  followed  by  his  son  Lewis  the  Pious,  and 
by  his  grandson  Lewis  the  German.^ 

These  of  course  were  palmy  days  of  pilgrimage ;  but  after  the 
death  of  Hslrun  er-Eashld  the  prospect  was  again  clouded.  The 
dissensions  among  his  sons  spread  also  through  the  provinces ; 
the  people  were  divided  into  factions ;  and  each  party  rejoiced  in 
the  opportunity  to  wreak  its  fury  on  the  Christians.  The  Holy 
City  did  not  escape  the  storm ;  churches  were  destroyed  and  con- 
vents pillaged ;  and  among  the  latter,  the  monastery  of  St.  Saba, 
which  seems  ever  to  have  been  a  special  object  of  vengeance,  was 
again  plundered  and  the  monks  massacred  in  A.  D.  812.' 

The  remainder  of  the  ninth  century  presents  no  important 
incident  in  the  history  of  Jerusalem,  save  the  visit  and  Itinerary 
of  the  monk  Bernhard  and  his  two  companions,  about  A.  "D. 
870.^  His  account  is  very  brief ;  but  the  description  of  tho  Holy 
nium  qui  in  toto  orbe  terranun  erant 
jum  ao  Pnncipum  amioitiEe  prEeponcret," 
cflGsii ;  '     jLgLDO.  1.  c  V.  GK,     Eginhard  1.  0. 

'  Eginliardi  Vita  Car.  M^ni  v.  Tha  '  So  lata  as  A.  D,  810,  there  is  a  Capilit- 
pcesanla  of  tlie  Khalif  ara  dasGriliBd  in  the  larimit  of  Charlamagne  entitled :  "  Da 
Aiatalss  Metteneea  ad  Ann.  807,  in  Bou-  alaemoayna  inittanda  ad  Hierosolymas, 
qnef  s  Reoneil  dea  Hist.  Fr.  Tom.  V.  p.  854,  propter  acclesiaa  Dei  restilnandas."  Capit. 
ThBalaphantamyeainA.  D.  802;  Aiinal.  I.  Ann.  810.  o.  17.  Monaoli.  SangaH.  II, 
Loiseliani  ad  h.  Ann.  in  DncLeane  Tom.  c  14.  Wilken  L  c.  p.  37, — For  the  later 
II.  p.  34  sq.  The  keya  are  aomelimsB  legend,  which  relates  that  Charlemagne 
said  to  have  been  sent  by  the  patriarch  of  himself  repaired  to  Palestine,  see  Wilken 
Jernaaletii ;    but  ns   E^liard   exprcasly    1.  o.  I.  ArUL  p.  3. 

says,  that  the  Holy  Sepulchre  waa  mads         '  Theophanas    Chrono^.    p.   409.    ed. 
over  to  Charlemagne  by  the  Khalif,  tho    Paris.    Baronli  Annal.  A,  D.  812.  kl 
keys  were  also  probably  sent  by  his  order.        '  The  writer  wis  ootemporary  with  pope 
See  generally,  Le  Quion  Oriens  Christ  IH.     Nirjholas  I,  who  died  A.  D.  867 1  and  with 
p.  818  aq^,  346.  Thcodosiua,  who  waa  patriarch  of  Jemsa- 

'  "  Cum   Aaron talero  habuit     1cm  from  A.  D.  867  to  A.  D.  879. 
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Sepulchre  and  its  appurtenances  ie  quite  (iistinct.  He  epeaks 
indeed  of  four  churches  round  ahout  it,  though  he  enumerates 
only  three,  viz,  that  of  the  Sepulchre  itaelf  upon  the  west,  that 
of  St.  Mary  on  the  south,  and  the  Basilica  on  the  east,  forming 
three  sides  of  an  open  court,  and  aU  connected  by  walls.  Adja- 
cent to  the  church  of  St.  Mary,  there  was  already  a  hospital,  in 
which  all  the  Latin  pilgrims  were  received.  This  traveller  is  the 
first  to  mention  the  ju^lery  of  the  Greek  holy  fire ;  and  he  aleo 
speaks  of  a  library  founded  by  Charlemagne  in  the  church  of  St. 
Mary. 

The  renown  of  the  house  of  the  Abassides  lingered  long  in  its 
decay.  The  munificence  of  Alraamon  (el-Mamftn)  the  son  and 
second  of  the  successors  of  Harim,  who  held  the  sceptre  for  thirty 
years  (A.  D.  813-843),  and  the  patronage  which  he  gave  to 
learning,  sustained  for  a  time  the  waning  glory  of  his  race.  Un- 
der him  the  Christiana  still  enjoyed  favours,  and  were  found 
among  his  officers  of  trust  and  the  attendants  of  his  person.'  But 
his  successors  held  the  reins  of  empire  with  a  feeble  hand ;  the 
various  provinces  were  distracted  with  feuds  and  bloody  wars  ; 
and  the  Christian  subjects  became  every  day  more  and  more  ex- 
posed to  violence  and  oppression.  The  empire  w£^  torn  with  dis- 
sensions ;  and  the  Holy  Land  was  again  made  the  scene  of  bat- 
tles and  bloodshed,  durii^  the  long  wars  waged  by  the  Khalifs, 
either  against  the  various  factions  and  revolted  governors  of  cities, 
or  against  new  heretical  sects,  which  strove  to  propagate  their 
tenets  by  the  sword.*  One  province  after  another  was  thus 
wrested  from  the  sway  of  the  Khalifs.  At  length  in  A.  D.  969, 
Mu'ez,  of  the  race  of  the  Fatimites,  whose  ancestors  for  sixty 
years  had  reigned  as  Khalifs  at  Kairwdn  (Cyrene)  over  a  great 
part  of  Africa,  extended  his  conquests  throughout  Egypt  and 
Syria,  and  transferred  the  seat  of  his  empire  to  the  new  city  of 
Musr  el-Kahirah,  the  present  Cairo. 

The  Holy  City  had  now  fallen  into  the  hands  of  new  mas- 
ters, who  were  inclined  to  pay  little  regard  to  the  stipulations  or 
usages  which  had  found  place  under  the  former  dynasties.  The 
church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  is  said  again  to  have  been  set  on 
fire ;  and  the  patriarch  John  was  committed  to  the  flames.  ^ 
The  Christians  were  subjected  to  new  oppressions  and  afflictions ; 
against  which  they  would  seem  to  have  complained  bitterly  to 
their  brethrcn  of  the  west.     A  letter  of  the  pope  Sylvester  11, 

'  EntyoMi  Annnl  IL  pp.  i31,  432.  sect,  A,  D.  SSO.    Syria  and  Egj^  were 

'  See  a  skstch  of  some  of  tiiesB  wara  twice  dismembered  &om  the  empire,  first 

ajid  faoMons  iu  Gibbon,  Chap.  LII.     More  bj  the  Tnlnnidea,  A,  D.  868  ;  aud  then  by 

folly  in  Desgnignea  Hist,  das  Huna,  Tom.  the  Ikshidee,  A,  D.  93*. 

n.     De  Se^,  Exposi  da  la  Religion  dea  "  Cedreni  Histor.  Conipond,  p.  681.  ed. 

Druzes,  Tom.  L  Introd.— Tbe  Karmathi-  Par.    Le  Quien  1.  is.  p.  488. 

ans  were  a  new  and  powerful  relirious 

ii.  42,  43 
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(A.  B.  999-1003,)  is  Btill  extant,  intended  to  rouse  the  -western 
ehurcli  to  active  sympathy  in  behalf  of  her  oriental  Bister,'  The 
ships  of  Pisa  actually  made  descents  upon  the  African  coasts ; 
and  not  improhahly,  the  necessity  of  a  general  war  against  the 
followers  of  the  prophet  and  in  behalf  of  the  Holy  Land,  had 
already  begun  to  occupy  the  minds  of  men." 

Yet  in  the  oppression  of  the  Egyptian  Khalifs  there  was 
a  pause ;  and  the  Christiana  of  the  Holy  Land,  either  from  a 
habit  of  suffering  or  the  policy  of  their  oppressors,  obtained  a 
breathing-spell.'  The  pilgrims  from  the  west,  and  eapeeiaily 
the  western  merchants,  were  not  unwelcome  guests  ;  for  the 
tolls  and  exactions  to  which  they  were  subjected,  contributed  to 
fill  the  coffers  of  the  Muslim  rulers.  The  merchants  of  Amalfi 
in  Italy  were  particularly  favoured  ;  and  were  able  to  purchase  , 
many  commercial  privileges.  As  they  often  visited  the  Holy 
City  in  their  peregrinations,  they  obtained  from  the  Khalif  per- 
mission to  erect  there  a  domicile,  which  they  might  call  their 
own.  They  accordingly  founded  a  monastery  with  a  chureh  in 
honour  of  the  Virgin,  at  the  distance  of  a  stone's  throw  from  the 
Holy  Sepulchre,  in  which  all  the  sendees  were  performed  in  the 
Latin  tongue  ;  and  which,  for  this  reason,  took  the  name  of  St. 
Mary  cJe  Latina.  Adjacent  to  this  a  nunnery  was  not  long  af- 
terwards erected,  in  honour  of  Mary  Magdalene  ;  in  which  the 
nuns  devoted  themselves  to  the  care  of  the  poor  female  pilgrims. 
But  as  even  in  those  perilous  times  the  numbers  and  the  need 
of  pilgrims  continued  to  increase,  so  that  even  both  these  con- 
vents were  insufKcient  to  receive  them,  the  monks  procured  a 
Xenodochium  or  hospital  to  be  built  within  the  same  precincts, 
in  which  the  poor  and  the  sick  found  a  shelter,  and  were  fed 
from  the  fragments  of  the  monastic  tables.  This  hospital  waa 
dedicated  to  St.  John  Eleemon,  the  foi-mer  patriarch  of  Alexan- 
dria ;  and  in  it,  at  a  later  period,  arose  the  celebrated  order  of 
the  Hospitalers,  or  knights  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem.' 

The  third  of  the  Fatimite  Khalifs  in  Egypt  was  el-Hfikim, 

Mabillon  refers  tMs  letter  to  A.  D.  cliants  of  AmalB,  is  relatecl  two  ceataiies 

960  i  Aota  Sanotor,   Ord.  Bened,  T.  IV.  p.  after  by  WiUiam  of  lye,  18.  *,  6  ;  and  by 

89,     It  has  <diBn  been  pcinttd ;  e.  g.  in  Jacob  de  Vitr.  o.  64.    Bnt  a  church  of  St. 

Bonquefs  Reonail-T.  X.  p.  426.    The  gen-  Mary  is  mentioned  in  the  same  place  by 

nineness  of  the  letter  is  doubted ;  but  not  AdamQannii,  A.  D.  697 ;  and  in  Bernhard's 

the  fact  of  such  an  appeal.    Willtea  ].  o,  time,  A.  D.  870,  the  sarae  church  waa  still 

p.  28.  in  e^iistence,  and  also  a  bospitiJ  for  Latin 

°  Wilken  1,  0.  p.  29,  pilgrims.     Not  ioiprohabiy  ^BsamiLyhayo 

'  Will  Tyc.  1.  4,  "  Sub  quo  principatu  been  destroyed  at  the  capture  of  Jernsalein 

[Egyptorium],  rfont  captivis  solent  ali-  under  Mu'ez,  and  again  rebuilt  by  mer- 

quando  tempora  indulgetitiora  conce<3i,  a  chants  o(  Amalfi.    This  may  perhaps  be 

snis  anxietatjbus  ccepit  aliquantulm  esse  the  destmotion  of  buildings  around  the 

remissits,"  etc  Holy  Sepulchre,  which  is  mentioned  by  Ce- 

'  Tbe  founding  of  the  chnroh  and  men-  dremi?  ne  nboTO  quoted ;  ace  N.  3  on  pre- 

aaterj  of  St.  Mary  de  I.atina  by  the  mcr-  ceding  piigo. 

ii.  44,  45 
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wto  mounted  the  tliioue  at  the  age  of  eleven  years  in  A.  D.  996. 
He  became  a  wild  and  visionary  fanatic,  who  gave  himself  out 
as  the  prophet  of  a  new  religion ;  and  his  whole  reign  was  a 
series  of  violence  and  inconsistencies. '  By  Arabian  writers  he  is 
described  aa  a  compound  of  atheism  and  insanity.*  About  A. 
D.  1010,  prompted  by  suspicion  or  some  motive  equally  un- 
worthy, he  became  jealous  of  the  Ohristians  who  had  hitherto 
enjoyed  tranquillity  and  even  honours  under  his  roign,'  and  set 
on  foot  a  furious  persecution  against  them  both  in  Egypt  and 
Palestine.  Disregarding  the  claims  of  usage  and  the  conces- 
sions of  his  predecessors,  he  imposed  upon  his  Christian  subjects 
and  upon  the  pilgrims  enormous  contributions  and  taxes  ;  and 
forbade  the  celebration  of  the  Christian  worship  in  the  churches. 
But  this  was  not  all.  The  houses  of  Christians  were  broken 
open,  and  the  inmates  hurried  off,  without  accusation  or  trial, 
to  death  by  the  cross  and  by  impalement.  Sons  and  daughters 
were  torn  from  the  houses  of  their  parents,  and  compelled,  some- 
times by  the  bastinado  and  sometimes  by  blandishments,  to 
apostatize  from  their  faith,  or  were  delivered  to  the  cross.  No 
one  was  secure  in  his  property  or  life ;  the  former  was  confiscated 
and  plundered  at  will.  To  crown  this  exhibition  of  hatred 
towards  the  Christian  name,  the  Khalif  gave  orders  to  demolish 
the  church  of  the  HXy  Sepulchre  ;  and  this  order  was  fully  car- 
ried into  execution  by  the  governor  of  Eamleh,  to  whom  it  was 
directed.  The  building  was  razed  to  the  foundations ;  and 
much  labour  was  expended  to  deface  and  destroy  the  sepulchre  it- 
self^ 

The  news  of  these  atrocities  was  carried  by  the  pilgrims  to 
Europe  ;  and  awakened  universal  indignation  and  grief  Yet 
instead  of  combining  to  take  vengeance  on  the  direct  authors  of 
these  calamities,  a  report  was  spread  abroad  that  the  Jews  had 
been  the  cause  of  this  persecution,  by  secretly  informing  the 
Khalif  of  a  proposed  warlike  expedition   against   Jerusalem; 

■  This  laalif  ol-H3t[m,  is  regarded  as  in  Bouqnet  T.  X.  p.   153.     Alberious  as 

the   prophet  of  the  Druses.     He  built  a  quotecl  ia  le  Quien  Or.  Cliriat.  III.  p.  475 

mask  ill  Cairo,  which  is  sHll  standing ;  and  sq.  Baronii  Bt  Pagii  Annalea,  etc.  A.  D, 

in  an  inscription  ovar  one  of  (b.s  doors,  1009. — The  mother  of  el-Hakim  was  a 

bearing  date  m  A.  H.  393,  (A.  D.  1003,)  Oliristian ;  her  brother  Orestes  waa  at  this 

he  is  aheady  treated  aa  a  prophet.     See  very  time  patriarch  of  Jerusalem,  and  was 

Watmson's  Thehes,  etc.  p.  547,  ed.  1.  Gib-  put  to  ileath.     The  extravagancies  of  the 

bon.  Chap.  LTIL  Khalif  had  probably  been  referred  to  his 

'  Elmaoin  Hist  Saraeen.   3.   6.   p.  360.  Christian  origin  and  propenatiea ;  and,  ao- 

'  Christiaiis  even  enjoyed  the  office  of  oordins  to  'William  of  Tyre,  it  was  to  clear 

"^zler ;  Bar  Hebr.  Chron.  Syr.  p.  211.  himealf  from  this  calumny,  that  he  set  on 

'  "  PrBediota  ecclaBia  usque    ad   solum  foot  this  parseeuaon.     Will  Tyr.  !■  *■ 
dimta,"  are  the  words  of  William  of  Tyce.         '  "  Eodem  anno  (1010)  EadulphuB,_  Pe- 

The  above  description  is  drawn   chiefly  tragoriote  episcopos,  HierOBoljmia  redians, 

from  this  writer;  lib.  I.  c.  4,  5.     Sae  also  ratnlit  quie  ibi  viderat  oefanda;  "  Ghnm, 

Ehnacin  lib.  IIL  5, 6.    Ademama  in  Labb.  Ademari  in  Labb.  Nov.  Biblioth.   H.  p. 

Nov.  Biblioth.  Manuser.  T.  II.  p.  174  ;  and  174.*  IJonqnet  Tom.  5.  p.  153. 
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thus  instigating  him  to  ect  onfoot  the  cmcl  proceedings  against  the 
Christians.  The  Jews  themselTes  now  became  the  sufferers,  and 
throughout  all  France  were  euhjected  to  violent  persecution ; 
■which,  if  perhaps  less  bloody  than  that  which  it  was  intended  to 
avenge,  was  at  least  equally  unjust.'  Yet  the  Khalif  himself, 
with  an  inconstancy  common  to  weak  and  insane  minds,  after- 
wards repented  of  his  violence ;  he  allowed  the  multitudes  who  had 
apostatized  from  Christianity  to  return  to  their  former  faith ;  and 
gave  permission  to  rebuild  the  churches  which  had  been  de- 
stroyed,* This  concession  would  seem  to  have  been  long  inoper- 
ative, or  at  least  slowly  acted  upon ;  for,  although  el-Hakim 
died  in  A.  D.  1021,  it  was  not  until  ten  years  afterwards,  and  on 
the  application  of  the  G-reek  emperor  Eomanus,  that  his  suc- 
cessor edh-Dhaher  confirmed  the  permission,  so  that  the  rebuild- 
ing of  the  church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  could  be  commenced,' 
The  successor  of  Eomanus  granted  aid  in  the  work*  Then  there 
was  joy  throughout  the  Christian  world ;  and  pdgrimfi  flocked  ex- 
ulting to  Jerusalem,  hearing  gifts  for  the  restoration  of  the  house 
of  God.'  The  church  of  the  Sepulchre  was  completed  in  A,  D. 
1048  ;  but  instead  of  the  former  magnificent  Basihca  over  tho 
place  of  Golgotha,  a  small  chapel  only  now  graced  the  spot.' 

The  increase  of  pilgrims  had  indeed  become  very  great ;  and 
it  is  not  improbable  that  a  dread  of  their  ^wer  and  vengeance, 
may  have  had  an  influence  on  the  conduct  of  el-Hakim  and  Lis 
successor.  A  wild  idea  had  prevailed  in  some  minds,  that  the 
Saviour's  second  coming  was  to  take  place  in  the  year  1000 ; 
and  others  now  saw  in  the  disorders  of  the  times  a  prognostic 
of  the  near  approach  of  Antichrist.'  Under  the  influence  of 
these  circumstances,  and  perhaps  of  the  concessions  of  the  Kha- 
lifs,  multitudes  of  all  ranks  and  classes  flocked  to  the  Holy  City. 
It  was  no  longer  single  pilgrims  with  staff  and  scrip,  a  monk  or 
an  abbot,  or  eveii  perhaps  a  bishop  with  a  few  companions,  who 
wended  their  way  to  the  Promised  Land,  and  were  sustained 
wholly  or  in  part  by  the  alms  of  the  pious  ;  but  henceforth  also 
the  common  people  and  laity  in  great  numbers,  and  especially 
noblemen  and  princes,  often  with  a  large  retinue  of  armed  fol- 
lowers, assumed  the  garb  of  pilgrims,  and  found  their  way  into 
the  east.     Even  noble  ladies  did  not  shrink  from  the  hardships 

'  Eoa.  Glabar  Histor.  HI.  7 ;  in  Bouqnat         '  Will.  Tjr.  ibli 
T.X.  I>itolieene  T.  IV.     CLron.  Ademar"  '  '""  ■         -         .    , 

in  Bouquet  T.  X  p.  163.    Le  Qnien  1.  i 
pp.  478,  480. 

'  Elmacin  Hist.  Sarac.    3.    6.    p.  2Gi 
Cairon.  Ademari  1.  C  Will.  Tyr,  1.  6.    Bi 

'  Wm.  Tjr.  1.  a   Alberious  in  le  Qolen    8.  S. 
in.  p.  *93.      Cedranna,  p.  781,  ed.  Par.         '  Rod.  Glaber.  4.  6. 
Comp.  BaKmii  et  Pagii  Atmnl.  A.  D.  103] . 
iL47,48 
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and  dangers  of  the  pilgrimage.  Many  of  the  pilgrims  desired  to 
find  their  death  in  the  Holy  Land."  It  was  perhaps  in  order  to 
keep  back  these  throngs,  or  more  probably  in  order  to  derive  the 
greater  profit  from  them,  that  the  Muslims  about  this  time  de- 
manded of  eveiy  pilgrim  the  tribute  of  a  piece  of  gold,  as  the 
price  of  entrance  into  the  Holy  City.' 

Among  the  remarkable  pilgrimages  of  this  period,  iras  that 
of  Robert  duke  of  Normandy,  the  father  of  William  the  Conc[uer- 
or,  which  waa  undertaken  in  A.  D,  1035,  in  spite  of  the  remon- 
atrances  of  his  harona,'  Having  settled  the  succession  upon  his 
ille^timate  son  "William,  and  leaving  him  under  the  protection 
and  guardianship  of  the  French  kii^,  he  set  off  with  a  large  reti- 
nue of  knights,  barons,  and  other  followers.  He  himself,  like 
every  pilgrim,  went  barefoot  and  in  palmer's  weeds,  viith  staff  and 
scrip.  In  pissing  through  cities,  he  sent  hie  train  forwards ; 
himself  following  alone  in  the  rear  in  all  humility,  and  bearii^ 
patiently  the  insults  of  the  rabble.  He  toot  the  way  through 
Italy  to  Constantinople,  where  his  piety  and  charity  obtained  for 
him  the  respect  of  the  emperor  and  the  Greek  nobles.  The  for- 
mer tendered  him  presents,  and  forbade  his  subjects  to  receive 
payment  for  articles  furnished  to  the  Iforman  duke  ;  but  the  pil- 
grim refused  the  gifts,  and  ordered  his  people  to  pay  for  every 
thing.  The  emperor  commanded  that  no  wood  should  be  fur- 
nished to  him,  in  order  that  he  might  be  compelled  to  receive  it 
free  from  the  royal  m^^azines  ;  hut  Eohert  purchased  a  large 
(Quantity  of  nuts,  the  shells  of  which  he  used  as  fuel.  During  his 
journey  through  Asia  Minor  he  fell  sick,  and  caused  himself  to  be 
transported  in  a  litt«r  by  Saracens.  Meeting  a  Norman  pilgrim, 
who  was  returning  home  and  inquired  if  he  had  any  message  to 
send  :  "  Tell  my  people,"  said  he,  "  that  thou  hast  met  me  where 
I  was  borne  of  devils  into  Paradise."  Before  the  gates  of  Jeru- 
salem Robert  found  a  crowd  of  needy  pilgrims,  too  poor  to  pay 
the  entrance  money,  and  awaiting  the  arrival  of  some  wealthy 
and  generous  fellow-pilgrim,  who  might  open  for  them  the  Holy 
City.  For  each  of  these  he  paid  a  golden  hyzant.  The  Mus- 
lims admired  his  devotion  and  munificence  ;  and  an  Emir  caused 

'  "Anno  D.  10S8,  esuniverso  orbe  tam        '  .Aureus,  Bharttium  aiirewn,  a  gold 

innnmembilia  ranllatuxio  cospit  ooniiDace  ad  Bjjant,  eqnlvalant  bi  aljout  five  Spankh 

Sepnlehrura  Salvatoris  Hkroaolymis,  quan-  dollars.  First  mentioned  in  t3ie  Gcata  Con- 

tam  nnllHS  hominnm  priua  sperare  poterat  atdnm  And^aaaeTisitan,  in  d'Achory  Spici- 

Primitus  enim  ordo  inferioria  plabia;  de-  log,   Tom.  in.  p.  S53.  fol.    William  of 

inda  vero  mediocres ;  po3tli£eo  permasimi  Tyre  meiitioua  tiie  imposition  of  the  aumn 

qniqne,  regBS,  camltas,  ac  pncEiiloe ;  e/i  ul-  in  (Lie  ccntnry,  Imt  not  tbe  exact  time ; 

iJmum  vero,  qnod  nunquem   contigemt.  Hist.  1. 10. 

mnlterea  mult©  nohilea  com  paapariorilnis         '  Dasccibed  in   tlia  oofemporajy   Chro- 

illno  petresit,    Pluribns  enim  erat  nienda  nique  de  Jformaadie,  in  Boaquefs   Eecueil 

desiderimn  mori  priuaqnam  ad  propria  re-  Tom.  II.  p.  SS6  3q.    Wilkeu  Gesch,  der. 

verlflrantnr."   Rod.  Glabar,  i.  6.  Kr.  I.  p.  37. 

Vol.  I.— 34  ii.  48-50 
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all  tliat  he  had  paid  for  the  pilgrims  to  be  restored  to  him  ;  hut 
Eobert  immediately  distributed  it  among  the  poor  pilgrims,  and 
made  to  the  Musluna  also  costly  presents.  He  died  on  his  way 
home,  at  the  city  of  Nicea  ;  and  the  relics  that  be  had  collected, 
were  deposited  in  the  abbey  of  Oerisy,  which  he  bad  founded. 

About  this  time  the  converaion  of  the  Hungarians  to  Chris- 
tianity, which  took  place  gradually  at  the  close  of  the  tenth  and 
in  the  first  half  of  the  eleventh  centuries,  opened  a  new  route  for 
pilgrims  to  the  Holy  Sepulchre  ;  since  they  could  now  traverse 
the  whole  distance  to  Constantinople  by  land,  through  a  Christian 
country.  One  of  the  first  to  avail  himself  of  this  route,  was  the 
bishop  Lietbert  of  Cambray  in  A.  J>.  1054.  He  was  attended  by 
60  great  a  company  of  pilgrims,  that  the  party  was  called  "  exer- 
citus  Domini,"  the  Lord's  host.  The  ting  of  Hungary  at  first 
distrusted  the  intentions  of  this  numerous  body ;  having  been 
bat  Kttle  accustomed  to  the  sight  of  pilgrims  ;  but  he  afterwards 
treated  them  with  kindness.  The  pilgrims  travelled  by  land  aa 
far  aa  to  Laodicea  in  Syria  ;  and  then  took  ship  on  account  of  the 
insecurity  of  the  country.  But  being  driven  back  by  a  storm, 
and  learning  from  other  pilgrims,  that  the  Christians  were  then 
excluded  from  the  holy  places  in  Jenisalem,  and  treated  with 
ind^nity,  the  bishop  and  his  companions  returned  to  France.' 
The  same  route  was  followed  by  Count  WiUiam  of  Angouleme, 
about  A.  D.  1062,  attended  by  some  of  his  counsellors,  several 
abbots,  and  a  lai^e  company  of  noblemen.  They  too  were  treat- 
ed with  great  courtesy  by  the  king  of  Hungary,  in  their  passage 
through  his  dominions.' 

But  the  most  celebrated  pilgrimage  of  this  period  was  that  of 
several  German  bishops  in  A.  D.  1065,  which  is  mentioned  by 
all  the  chroniclers  of  that  age.^  The  party  was  composed  of 
Siegfried,  archbishop  of  Maintz,  and  the  bishops  Grunther  of 
-  Bamberg,  Otho  of  Katishon,  and  William  of  Utrecht ;  followed 
by  no  less  than  seven  thousand  persons  both  rich  and  poor. 
Among  these  was  Ingulphus,  the  English  secretary  of  William 
the  Conqueror,  who  with  others  joined  the  party  from  Normandy, 
attracted  hy  the  fame  of  the  immense  preparations.  The  bishops 
travelled  with  great  pomp  ;  carrying  with  them  dishes  and  vea- 

'  Tita  Dom.  Liatbarti  Episc  Camerao.  '  Most  fully  in  tJie  ohronioles  of  Lmn- 

in  d'Aehery'B  Spioilegium  Tom.  II,  p.  138  bertus  Schafnaburgan^  and  Marianus  Soo- 

eq.  o.  29-43.    This  temporary  esolndon  of  tus,  both  printed  in  Pistorii  Seriptores  Iter, 

fee  Christians  &om  the  church  of  the  Holy  Germanic.  Toro.  I.  pp.  173,  452,  Franoof. 

Sepulchre  is  also  meationed  in  the  life  of  1613  ;  or  Tom.  I.  pp.  332,  651,  ad.  Slruve. 

the   cotemporary  St   Wulfrantins,  A.  D.  likewise  by  Ingulphus,  who  was  himself 

1056,  in  Acta  Sanot.  Mart.  T.  III.  p.  1ST,  among  tlie  pil^ms,  in  his  History ;   sea 

fin.    Pa^i  Crimen,  etc.  A,  D.  1056.  vi.  Seriptores  Rer.  Angl.  ed.  Fell  p.  73.    ed. 

'  "Magna  catexva   nobilinm,"   Chron.  Savill.  p.  513.    See  also  Baronii  AnntiL  A. 

Ademari  in  BonciuetTom.  X.  p.  162.  Labb.  D.  lOGi,  xmii-lV!, 
Eov.  Biblioth.  T.  U. 
a.  50.  51 
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Bels  of  gold  and  silver,  and  also  costly  tapestry,  which  was  hung 
«p  around  their  seats  whenever  they  made  a  halt;'  Bishop  Gliii- 
tiier  of  Bamberg,  was  celebrated  for  his  personal  beauty,  as  well 
as  for  his  talents  and  learning ;  so  that  wherever  the  pilgrims 
came,  a  crowd  ran  together  to  get  a  sight  of  the  handsome  bish- 
op ;  and  made  sometimes  so  much  disturbance,  that  his  compan- 
ions had  to  urge  him  to  show  himself  to  the  people.  They  aet 
off  in  the  autumn  of  A.  D.  1064,  taking  the  route  through  Hun- 
gary to  Constantinople  ;  and  reaobed  Syria  in  safety.  But  the 
rumour  of  their  wealth  and  the  pomp  with  which  they  travelled, 
had  preceded  tbem,  and  excited  the  cupidity  of  the  wandering 
predatory  hordes  with  which  Palestine  has  ever  been  infested. 
On  the  day  before  Easter  they  were  attacked  by  a  large  body  of 
these  Arabs  in  the  vicinity  of  Ramleh  ;  and  after  losing  many  of 
their  companions,  were  compelled  to  take  refuge  in  a  neigh- 
bouring village,  where  was  a  decayed  castle  or  place  enclosed  by 
a  wall,  in  which  they  could  defend  themselves,  and  where  they 
were  besieged  by  the  Arabs.* 

On  the  third  day,  exhausted  by  hunger  and  thirst,  they  made 
known  their  readiness  to  capitulate.  The  chief  Sheikh  with 
sixteen  othere  was  admitted  into  the  castle  ;  but  rejected  all  pro- 
posals for  the  purchase  of  their  freedom  and  safe  escort,  and  would 
tear  of  nothing  but  an  unconditional  smrender.  Unwinding  his 
turban  and  making  with  it  a  noose,  he  threw  it  around  the  neck 
of  bishop  Gtinther,  exclaiming  that  he  was  his  property,  and  he 
would  suck  hia  blood  and  bang  him  up  like  a  dog  before  the  door. 
The  bishop  felled  him  to  the  earth  with  a  blow  ;  the  Sheikh  and 
Ms  followers  were  seized  and  bound  ;  and  the  pilgrims,  elated  by 
this  turn  of  affairs,  continued  the  contest  with  renewed  vigour. 
The  prisoners  were  exposed  upon  the  walls,  where  the  combat 
was  hottest  and  the  shower  of  arrows  thickest ;  and  a  pereon 
with  a  drawn  sword  was  stationed  by  each,  threatening  to  cut 
off  his  head,  if  the  Arabs  did  not  cease  from  the  attack.  The  son 
of  the  chief  Sheikh  now  held  back  bis  followers,  in  order  to  save 
hia  father's  life ;  and  meantime  the  governor  of  Bamleh  came 
up  with  a  force  in  aid  of  the  pilgrims  ;  at  whose  approach  the 
Arabs  fled.  The  prisoners  were  delivered  over  to  the  governor  ; 
and  he  recognised  with  pleasure  in  the  Sheikh  a  rebel  chief,  who 
had  for  many  years  given  great  trouble  to  the  Egyptian  Khalif, 
and  several  times  defeated  the  forces  sent  against  him.     The 

'  "  Ubi  episoopi  eedebaiit,  dorsalia  pallia  pilgrims  held  (his  place  to  be  Capernaum, 

pendcbsnt ;  fontsllaB  et  vasa  anrea  et  ar-  from  the  supposed  aiiiiilarit)'  of  the  uame. 

gentea  portabant  f  Mar.  Scot.  A  closer  analogj-  is  supplied  by  the  ancient 

'  "  Quoddam  cftstalluiH  nninine  OiPBaw-  name  CapAaisalimui  (_Ka^pi/a\aiid),viiikh 

Umi'  Mar.  Scot.  Lambert  of  Aschaffenburg  Joseplius  describes  as  a  village  in  or  near 

epealis  only  of  a  village  mid  a  "  maceria  "  Judea.     1  Maco.  7,  31.    Joseph  Antiq,  12, 

juit  I'eady  to  tumble  dowu  oi  itself.    The  10.  i. 

a.  51-53 
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governor  now  eaueed  the  pilgrims  to  be  escorted  in  safety  to  Je- 
rusalem, and  back  again  to  the  sea  ;  receiving  for  his  civOity  and 
aid  a  present  of  five  hxmdred  gold  byzants.  But  of  the  oi'^inal 
host  of  seven  thousand  pilgrims,  only  two  thousand  lived  to  re- 
turn to  their  native  land ;  and  the  bishop  Gfiinther  also  died  on 
the  way  back  in  Hungary.  Ingulphus  and  others  returned  through 
Italy  ;  and  he  observes  of  his  own  companions,  "  that  they  sal- 
lied from  Normandy,  thirty  stout  and  well  appointed  horsemen  ; 
but  that  they  repassed  the  Alps,  twenty  miserable  palmers,  with 
the  staff  in  their  hand,  and  the  wallet  at  their  hacks."' 

But  another  revolution  was  now  impending  over  Syria,  still 
more  disastrous  in  its  immediate  consequences  to  the  Christians 
of  the  east ;  and  destined  to  Mndle  up  at  last  those  holy  wars, 
which  for  nearly  two  centuries  deluged  the  soil  of  Palestine  with 
the  choicest  blood  of  Europe. 

Ever  since  the  conquest  of  Syria  by  the  Fatimite  Khalifs  of 
Egypt  in  A.  D.  969,  tho  dynasty  of  the  Ahassides  had  still 
continued  nominally  to  reign  at  Bagdad,  in  the  possession  of  a 
mere  shadow  of  honour  and  power;  while  their  chief  commanders, 
under  the  title  of  Emir  el-Omara,  ruled  with  unlimited  authority 
both  the  Khalif  and  his  realms.  This  high  post  had  now  been 
held  for  a  century  by  the  race  of  the  Buides,'  when  the  Turkish  or 
Turkman  leader  Togrul  Beg,  of  the  femily  of  Seljtit,  came  with 
a  lai^e  army  from  Khorasan  to  Bagdad,  and  extended  his  con- 
quests to  the  Euphrates.  This  conqueror  drove  the  Buides  from 
the  post  of  Emir  el-Omara,  which  he  took  upon  himself ;  de- 
prived the  Khalif  of  even  tho  remaining  shadow  of  temporal 
power  ;  and  reigned  as  Sultan  over  all  the  lands  of  the  Khalifat. 
Hie  nephew,  Alp  Arslan,  penetrated  into  Asia  Minor  as  far  as  to 
Iconiiun ;  took  prisoner  in  battle  the  Greek  emperor  Romanus 
Diogenes  in  A.  I).  1071 ;  and  carried  consternation  to  the  gates 
of  Constantinople.  He  was  succeeded  in  A.  D.  1072  by  his  son 
Melek  Shah  ;  who,  following  out  the  rude  feudal  system  of  tho  • 
Turkmans,  bestowed  on  his  kinsman  SuleimSn,  Asia  Minor  and 
the  adjacent  countries  west  of  the  Euphrates,  which  he  was  to 
conquer  and  hold  as  a  flef  under  the  Sultan  of  Bagdad.  Sulei- 
man was  successful  in  his  operations,  and  established  in  A.  D, 
1073  the  Seljuk  kingdom  and  dynasty  of  Eilm,  extending  from 
the  Euphrates  to  the  shores  of  the  Bosphorus,  and  having  its  me- 
tropohs  first  at  Nicea,  and  afterwards  at  Iconium.' 

While  Suleimfin  was  thus  establishing  his  dominion  in  Asia 
Minor,  Melek  Shah  despatched  another  of  his  generals,  Atsiz  tho 

'  This  is  Giblioii'3  pompona  paraphrase  ronltl  attenoati  raversi  snmuE."   Ingnlph. 

of  the  Ampler  language  of  Ingulplina :  L  c. 

"  EI  tandem  de  Wiginta  equitibns,  qui  da  "  Deguignes  IKst.  des  Huns,  T.  I.  i.  p, 

Northtnaiinin  pingae!  exivimus,  viiviginti  406.  II.  L  pp.  168,  170, 

panpares  peregriiii  et  onraea  pedites  maoie  '  Deguignes,  1.  o.  lib.  XI. 
ii.  53;  5t 
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Kharismian,  to  make  war  upon  tlie  Syiian  possessions  of  the 
Egyptian  Ehalif.  He  took  the  city  of  Damascus  after  a  long 
siege  in  A,  T).  1075  ;  the  inhabitants  having  heen  compelled  to 
surrender  hy  famine.  During  the  two  following  years  he  sub- 
dued the  greater  part  of  Syria,  marched  against  Egypt,  and  pen- 
etrated almost  to  Cairo.  The  Khalif  trembled  and  fled  by  night ; 
but  hia  people  tallied,  defeated  the  invader,  and  drove  him  back 
upon  Syria.  Atsiz  retired  to  Damascus,  taking  the  route  by  Eam- 
leh  and  Jerusalem,  which  ho  pillaged,  A.  D.  1077.'  In  conse- 
quence of  this  defeat,  Melek  Shah  now  bestowed  the  Syrian  pro- 
vinces as  a  fief  upon  his  brother  Tutush ;  who  in  A.  D.  1078  laid 
siege  to  Aleppo  ;  got  possession  of  Damascus  by  treachery  ;  and 
carrying  hia  victorious  arms  fix)m  Antioch  to  the  borders  of 
Egypt,  established  the  Seljflk  kingdom  of  Syria  or  Aleppo ;  which 
he  held  under  the  nominal  sovereignty  of  his  brother,  the  Sultan 
of  Bagdad,' 

Following  out  the  same  system  of  feudal  reward,  these  Turk- 
man leaders  bestowed  also  upon  their  ofiicerg  the  hereditary  com- 
mand, or  rather  the  property,  of  particular  cities  and  districts,  as 
a  recompense  for  the  services  of  themselves  and  their  followers.  In 
this  way,  in  A.  D.  1083  or  1084,  the  Holy  City  was  made  over 
by  Tutush  to  his  general  Ortok,  the  chief  of  a  Turkman  horde 
serving  under  his  banner.  This  chieftain  continued  to  hold  the 
city  as  Emir  of  Jerusalem  until  his  death  in  A.  D.  1091  ;  when 
it  passed  into  the  hands  of  his  two  sons,  DghSzy  and  Sukradn.' 

The  permanent  approach  of  the  savage  Turkman  hordes  to 
the  shores  of  the  Bosphorus,  spread  dismay  not  only  among  the 
Christians  of  the  Byzantine  empire,  but  also  throughout  Europe. 
The  Greek  emperor  wrote  letters  to  the  western  Christians,  implor- 
ing their  aid  against  the  terrific  progress  of  the  Turks.*  The  im- 
petuous HUdebrand,  as  pope  Gregory  VII,  for  a  time  took  up  the 
cause  of  his  eastern  brethren ;  and  in  A.  D.  1074  wrote  letters 
exhorting  the  western  church  in  general,  and  also  individuals,  to 
take  arms  in  behalf  of  the  emperor  and  the  churches  of  the  east. 
He  even  held  out  the  hope,  that  he  himself  would  bear  them  com- 
pany in  this  holy  expedition,*    But  his  attention  was  soon  divert- 

'  DaguigDBB,  Tom.  II.  p.  316.— William  '  AbnlfedcB  AnniilBS,  el  Adler,  Tom.  HI. 

of  Tyre  affirmB  that  Jeruaalem  was  aabJBot  pp.  260,  S80;    comp.   p.  253.  Deguignea 

to  the  Turks  for  tWrty-eight  Tears;  which  Hist  des  Huns.  Tom.  II.  ii.  p.  134. 

woold  give  A.  D.  1060  or  1061,  for  the  '  One  of  these  lettara  is  prassrved  by 

time  of  their  Krat  conqneat;  Hist.  1,  6.  ib.  Goihert  "verbis  taman  Tastita  meia,"  is. 

7.19.    This  most  at  any  rate  be  aa  error;  he   frankly  says;  Guibert  Ahbot.  Hist 

ftic  in  the  yesf  1066,  when  the  pilgrim  Hteioa,  in  Gestit  Dei,  pp.  475,  476. 

bishopB  visited  fiie  Holy  Cily,  it  was  still  '  The  general  latter  is  fonnd  in  Gregor, 

■under  the  Egyplaan  Khit]i£  EpLst-  lib.  IT.  37 ;  and  a  parfjcular  one  to 

'  DegnigneB,  lib.  SH. — A  summaiy  and  Count  WJlliam  of  Burgundy,  ibid.  I.  46. 

chronology  of  all  the  four  or  five  Seljuk  See,   generally,   Mansl    Collect,    CondL 

dynastias,  is  ^ren  by  Deguignes,  Tom.  I.  Tom,  XX. 
i.  p,  241  sq. 
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ed  from  the  dangers  of  tlio  east,  and  absorbed  in  hie  own  strug- 
gles for  supremacy  over  the  monarchs  of  tlie  west.  His  successor 
Victor  III,  was  actuated  by  similar  views ;  but  as  tbe  unbelievers 
of  Africa  at  this  time  often  ravf^ed  the  Italian  coasts,  be  first 
turned  the  vengeance  of  the  Christians  against  them.  In  A.  D. 
1086  he  caused  a  crusade  to  be  preached  in  Italy  against  the  Af- 
rican Muslims,  promising  to  all  who  should  take  part  in  it  the  fall 
absolution  of  their  sins.  A  Christian  host  was  collected  and  pro- 
ceeded to  Africa,  under  the  standard  of  St,  Peter ;  where  it  de- 
solated the  chief  cities  of  the  Arabs,  and  is  said  to  have  de- 
stroyed a  hundred  thousand  of  the  inhabitants.  This  was  a  pre- 
lude worthy  of  the  approaching  cri^ades  in  the  Holy  Land.' 

The  dominion  of  the  Turlmians  in  Palestine,  these  fierce  sons 
of  the  eastern  deserts,  could  only  render  the  condition  of  the 
Christians  and  pilgrims  still  more  deplorable.  These  wild  hordes 
knew  no  law  and  no  right,  save  that  of  the  sword ;  they  neither 
knew  nor  cared  for  ancient  ust^  nor  stipulation  ;  and  in  their 
rage  for  gain  and  their  rude  fanatic  zeal  for  the  religion  of  the 
false  prophet,  they  perpetrated  every  species  of  cruelty  and  outrage 
against  the  followers  of  the  cross.  In  Jerusalem  especially,  under 
the  dominion  of  Ortok  and  his  sons,  the  native  Christians  and  pil- 
grims were  overwhelmed  with  insult  and  driven  to  extremity. 
Troops  of  these  savt^e  oppressors  often  forced  their  way  into  the 
churches  during  divine  service ;  terrified  the  worshippers  by  their 
wild  noise  and  fury ;  mounted  upon  the  altars  ;  overturned  the 
sacred  cups ;  trod  under  foot  the  consecrated  vessels  ;  broke  in 
pieces  the  marble  ornaments ;  maltreated  the  clergy  with  con- 
tumely and  blows  ;  seized  the  patriarch  himself  by  the  hair  and 
beard,  and  dragged  him  from  his  seat  headlong  to  the  ground  ; 
and  several  times  threw  him  into  prison,  in  order  that  the  Chris- 
tians might  redeem  him  with  lai^e  sums  of  money." 

It  might  be  suppcraed  that  this  state  of  things,  when  known  in 
Europe,  would  have  served  to  allay  the  rage  for  pilgrimage,  and 
have  deterred  the  Christians  of  the  west  from  exposing  them- 
selves to  dangers  and  contumehes  hitherto  unparalleled.  But  the 
custom  had  become  too  firmly  established,  and  pilgrimages  during 
this  century  had  been  too  frequent,  to  be  at  once  broken  oif. 
Multitudes  of  pilgrims  still  flocked  to  the  Holy  City ;  and  as  the 
Turkmans  were  now  more  rigorous  in  exacting  the  price  of 
entrance,  than  the  governors  of  the  Egyptian  Khalife  formerly 
had  been,  thousands  of  pilgrims,  who  had  consumed  or  lost  their 
all  upon  the  way,  were  compelled  to  lie  waiting  before  the  gates. 
Here  many  of  them  died,  worn  out  with  famine  and  nakedness. 

'  Chronloon  Caanum  anot.  Leone  Os-         '  Will.  Tyr,  1. 10.  Comp.  also  the  aamO 
tiensi,  in  Mumtan  Scnptorss  K«rum  Itiili-     writer,  1.  S. 
oaji»ra,  Tom.  IV.  p.  430. 
ii.  56,  ET 
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Whether  living  or  dead,  the  pilgrims  were  now  an  intolerahia 
burden  to  the  inhabitants.  If  admitted  into  the  city,  they  were 
the  source  of  continual  dread  to  the  Christiana,  leet  by  their 
incautious  behaviour  they  should  excite  the  fury  of  their  op- 
pressors. So  great  also  were  their  numbers  and  penury,  that  the 
convents  and  hospitals  were  unable  to  receive  more  than  a  small 
part  of  them ;  and  the  care  of  the  remainder  fell  upon  the 
citizens.  Not  one  pilgrim  in  a  thousand  had  the  means  of  self- 
subsistence.'  The  Oluistians  of  the  east  now  repaired  to  Europe, 
lamenting  their  misery  and  imploring  help.  The  pilgrims  who 
returned,  confirmed  their  accounts,  and  supported  their  appeal 
for  aid.' 

It  was  in  the  midst  of  these  calamities,  that  the  celebrated 
Peter  the  hermit  repaired  as  a  pilgrim  to  Jerusalem,  in  A.  D,  1093 
and  1094,^  Hia  soul  was  filled  with  indignation  at  the  horrors  he 
beheld  ;  and  hia  spirit  roused  to  vengeance.  He  reproached  the 
.  patriarch  for  his  pusillanimity,  and  exhorted  him  no  longer  to 
submit  to  such  indignities  ;  but  the  patriarch  had  no  power  to 
break  the  chains  of  oppression,  and  could  only  commission  Peter 
to  go  forth  as  his  ambassador,  to  awaJcen  the  enei^es  of  Europe 
in  behalf  of  their  suffering  fellow  Christians.  Peter  hastened  to 
Rome ;  obtained  the  ready  sanction  and  support  of  the  pope 
Urban  II ;  and  traversed  Italy  and  France,  proclaiming  to  high 
and  low  the  miseries  of  their  brethren  in  the  east,  and  urging 
them  to  arise  for  the  deliverance  of  the  Holy  City  and  to  take 
vengeance  on  the  infidels.  His  efforts  were  crowned  with  won- 
derful success ;'  for,  as  we  have  seen,  the  ground  was  already 
prepared  and  the  seed  sown.  The  pope  urged  the  cause  with 
all  his  eloquence  at  the  crowded  councils  of  Placentia  and  Cler- 
mont in  A.  D.  1095  and  1096  ;  and  Christian  Europe  roused 
itself  in  frenzy,  for  a  crusade  against  the  oppressors  of  the  Holy 
Land. 

The  first  host  of  these  pilgrim  warriors  set  off  at  once  by 
way  of  Hungary  under  the  guidance  of  Peter  himself;  without 
preparation,  without  discipline,  and  without  supplies.  After 
many  hardships  and  much  turbulent  dissension,  they  succeeded  in 
reachii^  Constantinople  ;  but  had  hardly  set  foot  on  the  shores  of 
Asia  Minor,  when  the  whole  host  was  annihilated  by  the  Turks. 
This  was  in  A.  D.  1097.  A  second  and  better  appointed  army 
was  already  on   the  way,  under  leaders  of  more   renown   and 

'  Will.  Tyr.  1.  10.  *  In  Bnoh  veneration  was  Pelsr  held  liy 

'  BlUdrid  Arehiepiso.  Hist.    Hieroa,  in  the  people  at  laige,  that  tbey  even  plucked 

Gesta  Dei,  p.    66.     Wilken'fl  Gesch,   der,  hairs  froni  hia  mnls  and  preserved  them  aa 

Kr.  I.  p.  45.  relics;  "prffisertimoum  otiam  de  cjnsmnlo 

'  The  authorises  for  &e  following  nar-  piii  pro  reliomis  raperenturl  "     Gaiiiort 

raSv-e,  arefonndinaUtheliistoriansof  the  Abbot.  2,  fi,  in  Geata  Dei. 

iiciMariea. 
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greater  experience.  They  marched  to  Constantinople ;  and 
after  many  hindrances  and  several  battles,  succeeded  in  reaching 
Antioch,  and  encamped  hefore  that  city  on  the  18th  of  Octoher, 
A.  D.  1097.  After  a  long  siege  of  nearly  nine  months,  they 
became  nrasters  of  the  city  by  treachery,  July  3,  A.  D.  1098. 
Scarcely  were  they  in  possession,  when  an  immense  Muehm  host 
appeared  before  the  walls,  to  which  they  gave  battle  on  the 
10th  of  Jnly,  and  gained  a  complete  victory.  This  opened  to 
them  the  whole  of  Syria  ;  and  there  was  now  nothing  to  hinder 
their  advance  upon  Jerusalem.  But  the  dissensions  and  inde- 
cision of  the  princes  delayed  the  impatient  waniors  still  four 
months ;  until  at  length,  on  the  24th  of  November,  they  brote 
up  from  Antioch,  and  proceeded  on  their  march  for  the  deliver- 
ance of  the  Holy  City. 

During  the  progress  of  these  events,  the  affairs  of  Syria  and 
Palestine  had  assumed  a  new  aspect.  On  the  death  of  the 
Sultan  Melek  Shah  in  A.  D.  1092,  his  brother  Tutnsh  of  Syrk 
aspired  to  the  empire  of  the  Seljucides ;  made  war  upon  his 
nephew  Borkianik  the  son  of  Melek  Shah ;  but  was  defeated 
and  slain  in  battle,  A.  D.  1095.'  Dissensions  arose  between  his 
sons  EQdhwdn  and  Dekat  for  the  succession  in  Syria  ;  and  the 
Emirs  of  the  several  cities  and  districts  took  occasion  of  the 
anarchy,  to  make  themselves  for  the  time  independent.  Such 
was  the  case  with  the  sons  of  Ortok  in  Jerusalem ;  to  which 
Eadhwan  unsuccessfully  laid  siege  in  A.  D.  1096.*  In  like 
manner  the  Fatimite  KhaHf  of  Egypt,  el-MustMy,  profiting  at 
length  by  the  distracted  state  of  Syria  and  the  dissensions  of 
the  Seljilk  princes,  despatched  an  army  into  that  country  under 
his  vizier  Afdal,  in  order  to  reduce  it  again  to  his  own  dominion. 
Afdal  marched  tlirough  the  land ;  summoned  Rtidhwan  to 
acknowledge  the  Khalif  of  Egypt ;  took  possession  of  Tyre ; 
and  having  besieged  Jerusalem  for  forty  days,  received  the 
surrender  of  the  city  from  the  inhabitants.'  The  two  sons  of 
Ortok,  IlghSzy  and  Sukmin,  retired  to  the  region  of  Edessa, 
established  themselves  afterwards  at  Maredin  and  Haifa,  where 
they  founded  the  two  dynasties  of  the  Ortocides,  which  became 
famous  in  the  wars  of  the  crusades.  The  surrender  of  Jerusa^ 
lem  took  place  after  the  famous  battle  of  Antioch.'     The  city 

'  Degdgnes  Hist,  ilea  Htms,  T.  L  i  p.  pressly;  Will  Tjr.  7.  .19.   Guib.  Abb.  7.  8. 

347,  II.  a  p.  83.  p.  533,     The  former  writer  also  says  that 

"  Abulfedie  Amuilea  ad  A.  H.  *88.   Da-  tlio  Egyptians  had  Iteeii  only  eleven  montlis 

gTMgnes  I  0.  Tom.   I  i.  p.  247.  It  ii.  pp.  in   poassssion  of  tlio   city;  9.  10.        Yet 

84,  85.    Kemaleddm  in  Wilken's  Geack  Abalfeda  placea  the  Egyptian  conquest  two 

der  Kr.  Bd  II.  BeyL  p.  28  sq.  yaara  earlier,  in  A.  13.  109G ;  in  which  ho 

'  Abulfedffi  AnnsJ.  ad.  A.  H,  492.  He-  is  followed  by  Deguignea,  Tom,  II.  ii.  p. 

guignes  L  o.  T.  II,  ii,  p.  134.  I.  i,  p.  349  184.     Sea  Wilken  Comment,  de  Bell.  Cmc, 

,  eq.  Hist.  pp.  80,  31. 

*  So  WiUiain  of  Tyre  and  Gnibert  ei- 
ii.  59,  60 
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waa  left  in  charge  of  the  Emii  Iftikar  ed-Dauleh ;  who  had  now 
governed  it  for  eleven  months  in  the  name  of  the  Egyptian 
Khalif,  when  on  the  7th  of  June,  A.  D.  1099,  the  host  of  the 
cnisaders  appeared  before  its  walls.  ^ 

It  is  not  my  province  here  to  recount  the  events  of  this 
eiege,  nor  the  history  of  Jerusalem  in  general  during  the 
crusades.  Suffice  it  bj  say,  that  after  an  investment  of  nearly 
forty  days,  the  Holy  City  was  taken  hy  storm  on  the  15th  day 
of  July.  Some  of  the  frightful  scenes  which  then  ensued  I  have 
already  had  occasion  to  describe.' 

After  order  was  restored  and  the  city  purified,  one  of  the 
first  cares  of  the  Christian  warriors  was  to  establish  churches 
according  to  the  Latin  rites  and  constitution.  It  was  also  not 
long,  before  convents  of  Latin  monks  aud  nuns  sprung  up  in 
Jerusalem  and  in  various  parts  of  the  country ;  and  thus  the 
mass  of  foreign  tradition,  of  which  the  oriental  church  had  long 
laid  the  foundation,  was  now  built  up  and  decorated  anew,  by 
the  fresher  zeal  and  lore  of  their  western  brethren. 

The  Christians  retained  Jerusalem  for  eight  and  eighty 
years  ;  until  it  was  again  wrested  from  their  hands  hy  Saladin 
in  A.  D.  1187.  During  this  long  period  they  appear  to  have 
erected  several  churches  and  many  convents.  Of  the  latter,  few  if 
any  traces  remain ;  of  the  former,  save  one  or  two  ruins,  the  church 
of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  is  the  only  memorial  that  survives  in  the 
Holy  City,  to  attest  the  power  or  even  the  existence  of  the  Chris- 
tian kingdom  of  Jerusalem.  The  crusaders  found  the  buildings 
connected  with  the  sepulchre  as  they  had  been  completed  in  A. 
D.  1048  ;  a  round  church  with  an  open  dome  over  the  sepulchre 
itself,  and  a  small  separate  chapel  covering  Calvary  and  the 
other  sacred  places.  These  edifices  were  regarded  by  the 
crusaders  as  too  contracted ;  and  they  accordingly  erected  over 
and  in  connection  with  them  a  stately  temple,  inclosing  the 
whole  of  the  sacred  precincts ;  the  walls  and  general  form  of 
which  probably  remain  unto  the  present  day.  The  grand 
entrance  then,  apparently,  as  now,  was  from  the  south. ^ — To 
the  southward  of  this  church,  the  site  of  the  hospital  or 
palace  of  the  knights  of  St.  John  continues  to  this  day  unoc- 
cupied, an  open  field  in  the  heart  of  the  city  ;  where  the 
foundations  and  a  few  broken  arches  alone  remain  to  testify  of 
its  former  solidity  and  splendour. 

Of  the  conquest  of  Jerusalem  by  Saladin,  the  subsequent 
demolition  of  the  walls,  the  two  successive  surrenders  of  it  by 

it  appears  to  have  been  after  A.  D.  1103 ; 
for  Sfflwnlf,  who  visited  Jernsalem  in  that 
year,  Bpeaka  only  of  the  former  ciinrch, 
which  soma  held  W  be  the  work  of  Justi- 
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treaty  to  the  Cliristiana,  and  its  varying  fbrtunea  until  it  finally 
reverted  to  the  Muhammedane  in  A.  D.  1244, 1  have  already 
spoken,  in  tracing  the  changes  which  have  taken  place  in  the 
walla  of  the  city.'  In  that  year  the  forces  of  the  Sultan  Nijm 
ed-Din  Bytib  of  Egypt,  the  seventh  of  the  Eyuhite  dynasty 
established  by  Saladin,  took  possession  of  the  Holy  City,  after 
the  defeat  of  the  combined  forces  of  the  Christians  and  Syrian 
Muslims  at  Gaza.  From  that  time  onwards  Jerusalem  appeai-a 
to  have  sunk  in  political  and  military  importance  ;  and  its  name 
scarcely  occurs  in  the  slight  histories  we  have  of  the  two 
successive  Memldk  dynasties,  the  Baharites  and  the  Circassians 
or  Borgites,  who  reigned  over  Egypt  and  the  greater  part  of 
Syria  during  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries.'  In  all 
their  wars  in  Syria,  the  nature  of  the  country  led  the  great  and 
frequent  military  expeditions  between  Egypt  and  Damascus  to 
take  the  route  along  the  coast  and  the  adjacent  plains  ;  and 
rarely  did  a  Sultan  turn  aside  to  visit  the  neglected  sanctuary 
in  the  mountains.^  The  pilgrims  and  travellers  who  found  their 
way  to  Jerusalem  during  this  long  period,  make  no  mention  of 
its  immediate  masters,  nor  of  any  military  changes. 

In  A,  X>.  1517,  Jerusalem  with  the  rest  of  Syria  and  Egypt 
passed  under  the  sway  of  the  Ottoman  Sultan  SeUm  I ;  who 
paid  a  hasty  visit  to  the  Holy  City  from  Damascus  after  his  re- 
turn from  Egypt.*  Erora  that  time  until  our  own  days,  Pales- 
tine and  Syria  have  continued  to  form  part  and  parcel  of  the 
Ottoman  empire.  During  this  period  Jerusalem  has  been  sub- 
jected to  few  vicissitudes ;  and  its  history  is  barren  of  incident. 
Suleiman,  the  successor  of  Selim,  erected  its  new  walls  in  A.  D. 
1542  ;  and  so  recently  as  A.  D.  1808,  the  church  of  the  Holy 
Sepulchre  was  partially  consumed  by  conflagration.  A  fire  which 
commenced  in  the  Armenian  chapel  on  the  12th  of  October,  de- 
stroyed the  great  dome,  the  Greek  chapel,  and  various  other  parts, 
as  well  as  many  of  the  marble  columns.  The  edifice  was  rebuilt 
by  the  Greeks ;  and  after  twelve  months  of  labour  and  an  enor- 
mous expense,  was  completed  in  September  A.  D.  1810.  The 
funds  were  collected  from  the  contributions  of  Christians  in  va- 
rious countries.  The  stranger  who  now  visits  this  imposing  tem- 
ple, remarks  no  obvious  traces  of  its  recent  desolation,' 

In  A.  D,  1832,  Syria  became  subject  to  the  dominion  of 
Muhammed  Aly,  the  powerful  Pasha  of  Egypt ;  and  the  Holy  City 

'  Sbo  aboTO,  pp.  817,  318,  *  V.  Hammer   Geseli.   des   Osmanisclia 

'  Degaignes  Hist,  des  Huns,  Tom.  IV.  Eeiches,  II,  p.  526. 

lib,  21,  22.  '  Turner's  Jonnial  of  a  Tour  in  the  Lo- 

'  Two  vialts  of  tbeBotf^te  Sultan  Sheikh  vant,  Vol,  11.  p.  I6B.    See  also  the  general 

Mtthmfld  or  Aha  Bn-NOsr,  aro  recorded  in  ttooonnt  of  the  fire  drawn  up  In  Italian  by 

A.  D.  liU  and  1417.     D^uignes,  Hist,  the  Littin  monks,  Tnmer  ibid.  Appendix, 

des  Huns,  Tom.  IV.  pp.  810,  813.  p,  607, 
ii,  62,  63 
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opened  its  gates  to  the  victor  without  a  siege.  During  the  in- 
Burrectioii  in  the  districts  of  Jenisalem  and  N<thulu8  in  A.  J). 
1834,  the  FellShln  seized  upon  Jerusalem,  and  held  possession 
of  it  for  a  time ;  but  under  the  stem  energy  of  the  Egyptian 
government,  order  was  soon  restored,  and  the  Holy  City  returned 
to  ita  allegiance  upon  the  approach  of  Ibrahim  Pasha  with  his 
troops.'     In  1840  it  again  reverted  to  the  Sultan. 

II.       CHURCH    OF   THE    HOLY    SirULCHEE. 

Tho  circumstances  connected  with  the  diacover}'  of  the  Holy 
Sepulchre  in  the  fourth  century,  and  tho  erection  of  edifices  over 
and  around  it  under  the  auspices  of  Constantine  and  his  mother 
Helena,  have  already  been  detailed.'  In  tracing  the  further  his- 
tory of  the  city  of  Jenisalem,  we  have  also  noted  some  of  the 
changes  to  which  this  spot  has  been  exposed.  Twice,  at  least, 
the  church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  appears  to  have  been  totally 
destroyed  ;  onco  in  the  seventh  and  again  in  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury ;  besides  the  various  partial  desolations  to  which  it  has  been 
Bubjected.^  After  all  the  preceding  details,  topographical  and 
historical,  we  are  now  prepared  to  enter  upon  the  discussion  of 
another  question  of  some  interest ;  I  mean  the  genuineness  or 
probable  identity  of  the  site  thus  ascribed  to  the  Holy  Sepulchre. 

The  place  of  our  Lord's  crucifixion,  as  we  are  expressly  in- 
formed, was  without  the  gate  of  the  ancient  city,  and  yet  nigh 
to  the  city.'  The  sepulchre,  we  are  likewise  told,  was  nigh  at 
hand,  in  a  garden,  in  the  place  where  Jesus  was  crucified.'  It 
is  not  therefore  without  some  feeling  of  wonder,  that  a  stranger, 
unacquainted  with  the  circumstances,  on  arriving  in  Jerusalem 
at  the  present  day,  is  pointed  to  the  place  of  eracifixion  and  the 
sepulchre  in  the  midst  of  the  modem  city,  and  both  beneath  one 
roof  This  latter  feet,  however  unexpected,  might  occasion  less 
surprise ;  for  the  sepulchre  was  nigh  to  Calvary.  But  beneath 
tho  same  roof  are  further  shown  the  stone  on  which  the  body  of 
our  Lord  was  anointed  for  burial,  the  fissure  in  the  roch,  the 
holes  in  which  the  crosses  stood,  the  spot  where  the  true  cross 
was  found  by  Helena,  and  various  other  places  said  to  have  been 
connected  with  the  history  of  the  crucifixion ;  most  of  which  it 
must  have  been  difficult  to  identify  even  after  the  lapse  of  only 
three  centuries ;  and  particularly  so  at  the  present  day,  after  the 
desolations  and  numerous  changes  which  the  whole  place  has  un- 
dergone. 

'  See  Hie  Report  of  the  Key.  Mr  Tliom-  "  Sae  aliove,  p.  373  sq, 

Boii,   etc  Missionary  Herald,   18H5,  pp.  '  See  &bove,  pp.  38T,  333,  895. 

44-51.    Mannont's  Voyage,  etc.  Tom.  II,  '  Heb.  13,  12.   John  19,  20.   Tlie  same 

IIL      Mengin's   Histoire  de  VEgypte,  de  is  also  iniplied  in  John  19,  17.     Matt.  27, 

ran    1823  a   i'an    1838,   Pflris    1839,    p.  83. 

73  sq.  "  John  19,  41.  42. 
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The  difficulty  arising  from  the  present  location  in  the  heart 
of  the  city,  has  been  felt  hy  many  pious  minds,  from  the  days  of 
St.  Willihald  and  Jacob  de  Vitry  to  our  own  time ;  but  it  has 
usually  been  evaded,  by  assuming  that  the  city  waa  greatly  en- 
larged under  Adrian  towards  the  north  or  west ;  or,  sometimes, 
that  the  ancient  city  occupied  a  difl'erent  site.' 

The  first  to  take  an  open  stand  against  the  identity  of  these 
holy  places,  was  Korte  the  German  bookseller,  who  visited  Je- 
rusalem io  A.  D.  1738,  at  the  same  time  with  Pococke.  While 
the  learned  Englishman  slightly  passes  over  this  topic,  entering 
into  no  discussion  and  expressing  no  opinion,'  the  honest  sim- 
plicity of  the  unlearned  G-erman  led  Ih'tti  to  lay  before  bis  coun- 
trymen a  plain  account  of  the  impression  made  upon  his  own 
mind,  and  his  reasons  for  distrusting  the  correctness  of  the  com- 
mon tradition.  Unacquainted  with  the  historical  facts,  he  con- 
£nes  himself  solely  to  a  common  sense  view  of  the  case ;  and 
urges  the  impossibibty  that  the  present  site  could  have  been  with- 
out the  ancient  city,  because  of  its  nearness  to  the  former  area 
of  the  Jewish  temple.^  The  reasoning  of  Korte  seems  to  have 
made  a  considerable  impression  among  the  Protestants  of  the  con- 
tinent ;  and  is  oft«n  referred  to.'  But  he  had  no  follower  among 
the  travellers  of  the  last  century;  though  in  the  present,  the 
voices  of  powerftd  assailants  and  defenders  are  heard  among  both 
Catholics  and  Protestants.  Chateaubriand  led  the  way  in  a  most 
plausible  defence ;  and  Dr.  Clarke,  a  later  writer  though  an 
earlier  traveller,  followed  with  a  violent  attaok.  In  later  years 
the  parties  have  been  reversed.  Schola,  Catholic  professor  at 
Bonn,  declared  that  the  place  of  the  crucifixion  cannot  have  been 
where  it  is  now  pointed  out,  because  this  spot  must  have  been 
within  the  ancient  city;  though  he  strangely  enough  admits  the 
identity  of  the  sepulchre.'  On  the  other  hand,  several  Protes- 
tant travellers  and  writers  take  sides  with  the  tradition,  and  sup- 
port the  genuineness  both  of  the  sepulchre  and  Golgotha.^ 

A  true  estimate  of  this  long  agitated  question  must  depend 

'  St.  Willibaiai  Hodtspor,  eiMabilon,  '  JoniiBKor[6n5Re;se,eti!.pp.  310,  212. 

p.  375.  Jao.  de  Vittiao.  HistHieroa.  c.  60.  '  The  work  of  Plesang,  ''tJeber  Golgo- 

Wm.  de  Baldenael,  ed.  Cania.  p.  848.  Mou-  Uia  und  Christi  GraV  HaUe  1789,  dis- 

cooys  was  not  satisSed  witi  fliis  solution ;  cnasee  the  salgect  on  hjEtorical  grounde  in 

Tom.  L  p.  307.    Qnaiesmins  disposes  of  connection  with  the  report  of  Korta.    The 

the  o1:gectJon9  of  "  nonnullos  nsbutones  oc-  author  exhibits  great  diligence,  and  has 

ddentales  htereticoa"  in  a  summary  way,  collected  many  good  materials ;  hot  ttey 

but  without  making  any  2ew  suggestion,  are  wrought  up  in  such  a  way  as  to  become 

.H.  p.  515. — The  absurd  hypothesis  of  Dr.  'a  kernel  irfwheatin  a  bushel  of  chaffi' 

Clarke,  which  tranq>orts  Zion  across  the  '  Schola  Beiaa,  etc.  p.  190.    De  Gol- 

vallej  of  Hinnom,  Eervoa  as  the  fit  basis  of  gothiB  situ,  Bonn  162B.  4. 

BucHnghara's  solution ;  Travels  in  PaL  pp.  °  So  Berggren,  Buckingham,  Elliott  IL 

284,  287,  p.  449,  etc    Also  Eaumer  in  his  Palastdns 

'  Pococks  Deacr.  of  the  East,  Tol.  JL  I  p.  267,  ed.  3  ;  followed  by  Schubert,  Reiae, 
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on  two  circumstances.  As  there  can  be  no  doubt,  that  both  Gol- 
gotha and  the  aepulchre  lay  outside  of  the  ancient  city,  it  must 
first  be  shown  that  the  present  site  may  also  anciently  have  been 
without  the  walls.  Or,  should  this  in  itself  appear  to  be  impos- 
sible, then  it  must  be  shown,  that  there  were  in  the  fourth  cen- 
tury historical  or  traditional  grounds  for  fixing  upon  this  site, 
strong  enough  to  counterbalance  such  an  apparent  impossibility. 
The  following  observations  may  help  to  throw  some  light  on  both 
these  points. 

Our  preceding  investigations  respecting  the  temple  and  the 
ancient  walls  of  Jerusalem,  seem  to  show  conclosively,  that  the 
modem  city  occupies  only  a  portion  of  the  ancient  site  ;  a  part 
of  Zion  and  a  tract  upon  the  north,  which  were  formerly  included 
in  the  waUs,  beii^  now  left  out.  The  nature  of  the  ground  and 
the  traces  (rf  the  ancient  third  wall  which  we  found,^  demon- 
strate also  that  the  breadth  of  the  city  from  east  to  west  is  the  same 
now  as  anciently.  There  can  therefore  be  no  question,  that  the 
site  of  the  present  Holy  Sepulchre  falls  within  the  ancient  city 
as  described  by  Josephus.  But  as  the  third  or  exterior  wall  of 
that  writer  was  not  erected  until  ten  or  twelve  years  after  the 
death  of  Christ,'  it  cannot  here  be  taken  into  account ;  and  the 
question  still  arises,  whether  the  present  site  of  the  sepulchre 
may  not  have  fallen  without  the  second  or  interior  wall  ;  in 
which  case  all  the  conditions  of  the  general  c[uestion  would  be 


This  second  wall,  as  we  have  seen,  began  at  the  gate  of  Gfcn- 
nath,  near  the  tower  of  Hippicus,  and  ran  to  the  fortress  Anto- 
nia  on  the  north  of  the  temple,'  Of  the  date  of  its  erection  we 
are  nowhere  informed ;  but  it  must  probably  have  been  older 
than  the  time  of  Hezekiah,  who  built  within  the  city  a  pool,  ap- 
parently the  same  which  now  exists  under  his  name,'  We  have 
then  three  points  for  determining  the  probable  course  of  this  wall ; 
besides  the  general  language  of  Josephus  and  the  nature  of  the 
ground.  We  repaired  personally  to  each  of  these  three  points, 
in  order  to  examine  there  this  very  question  ;  and  the  first  meas- 
urement I  took  in  Jerusalem,  was  the  distance  from  the  western 
side  of  the  area  of  the  temple  or  great  mosk  to  the  church  of  the 
Holy  Sepulchre.  I  measured  from  the  western  entrance  of 
that  area  on  a  direct  coui«e  along  the  street  by  the  hospital  of 
Helena,  to  the  street  leading  north  from  the  bazar ;  and  then 
from  this  street  to  a  point  in  front  of  the  great  entrance  of  the 
church.     The  whole  distance  proved  to  be  1223  feet,  or  about 

'  Sob  above,  pp.  314,  316,  318.  cond  wall  wns  also  apparently  the  iiorth- 

"  See  above,  p.  314,  □,  3,  em  wall  attaoked  by  Antiochus,   adjacent 

"  See  above,  p.  312  sq.  to  ivhioh  there  was  a  level  tract  or  pliun. 

*  Sea  above,  pp.  329,  330,     This  se-  Jos.  Ant.  13.  8.  2. 
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407  yards  ;  ■vvhieh  is  33  yards  less  than  a  quarter  of  an  English 
mile. 

On  Yiewing  the  city  from  the  remains  of  the  ancient  Hippi- 
cus,  as  well  as  from  the  site  of  Antonia,  we  were  satisfied  that 
if  the  second  wall  might  he  supposed  to  have  run  in  a  straight 
line  hetween  those  points,  it  would  have  left  the  church  of  the 
Holy  Sepulchre  without  the  city  ;  and  thus  far  have  settled  the 
topographical  part  of  the  CLuestion.'  But,  it  was  not  less  easy 
to  perceive,  that  in  thus  running  in  a  straight  course,  the  wall 
must  also  have  left  the  pool  of  Hezeldah  on  the  outside  ;  or,  if 
it  made  a  curve  sufficient  to  include  this  pool,  it  would  naturally 
also  have  included  the  site  of  the  sepulchre  ;  unless  it  made  an 
angle  expressly  in  order  to  exclude  the  latter  spot.  And  further, 
as  we  have  seen,  Josephus  distinctly  testifies  that  the  second 
wall  ran  in  a  circle  or  curve,  obviously  towards  the  north.' 
Various  other  circumstances  also,  which  go  to  support  the  same 
view,  such  as  the  nature  of  the  ground  and  the  ancient  towers 
at  the  Damascus  gate,  have  already  heen  enumerated.'  Adja- 
cent to  the  wall  on  the  north,  there  was  a  space  of  level  ground 
on  which  Antiochue  could  erect  his  hundred  towers.^  All  this 
goes  to  show  that  the  second  wall  must  have  extended  further  to 
the  north  than  the  site  of  the  present  church.  Or  again,  if  we 
admit  that  this  wall  ran  in  a  straight  course,  then  the  whole  of 
the  lower  city  must  have  been  confined  to  a  small  triangle  ;  and 
its  breadth  between  the  temple  and  the  site  of  the  sepulchre,  a 
space  of  less  than  a  quarter  of  an  English  mile,  was  not  equal  to 
that  of  maiiy  squares  in  London  and  N"ew-Tork.  Yet  we  tnow 
that  this  lower  city  at  the  time  of  the  crucifixion  was  extensive 
and  populous  ;  three  gates  led  from  it  to  the  temple  ;  and  ten 
years  later  Agrippa  erected  the  third  wall  far  beyond  the  limits 
of  the  present  city,  in  order  to  shelter  the  extensive  suburbs 
which  before  were  unprotected.  These  suburbs  could  not  well 
have  arisen  within  the  short  interval  of  ten  years ;  but  must 
already  have  existed  before  the  time  of  our  Lord's  crucifixion. 

After  examining  all  these  cii-cumstances  repeatedly  upon  the 
spot,  and  as  I  hope  without  prejudice,  the  minds  of  both  my 
companion  and  myself  were  forced  to  the  conviction,  that  the 
hypothesis  which  makes  the  second  wall  so  run  as  to  exclude  the 
alleged  site  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  is  on  topographical  grounds 
untenable  and  impossible.  If  thero  was  prejudice  upon  my  own 
mind,  it  was  certainly  in  favour  of  an  opposite  result ;  for  I 
went  to  Jerusalem  strongly  prepossessed  with  the  idea,  that  tho 
alleged  dte  might  have  lain  without  the  second  wall, 

■  The  reader  will  1]o  able  easily  to  foEow        °  See  atove,  p.  81 3. 
tiie  details  .upon  tha  plan  of  Jemsaleiu.  '  Joa.  Anl;  13.  8,  2. 

'  KvicKaiixevar.    See  aboya,  p.  312. 
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But  even  if  such  a  view  could  he  admitted,  the  existence  of 
populous  suburbs  on  this  part  is  strongly  at  variance  with  the 
probability,  that  here  should  have  been  a  place  of  execution 
with  a  garden  and  sepulchre.  The  tombs  of  the  ancients  were 
not  usually  vdthin  their  cities,  nor  among  their  habitations  ; 
and  excepting  those  of  the  kings  on  2ion,  there  is  little  evidence 
that  sepulchres  existed  in  Jerusalem. 

Let  us  now  inc^uire  whether  there  were  probably,  in  the  time 
of  Oonstantine,  any  such  strong  historical  or  traditional  grounds 
for  fixing  upon  this  site,  as  to  counterbalance  the  topographical 
difficulties,  and  lead  us  on  the  whole  to  a  diiferent  conclusion. 

Chateaubriand  has  furnished  us  with  the  clearest  and  most 
plausible  statement  of  the  historic  testimonies  and  probabilities, 
which  may  be  supposed  to  have  had  an  influence  in  determining 
the  spot ;  and  from  him  later  writers  have  drawn  their  chief  ar- 
guments.' I  give  an  epitome  of  his  remarks.  The  first  Chris- 
tian church,  he  says,  at  Jerusalem,  was  gathered  immediately 
after  the  resurrection  and  ascension  of  our  Lord  ;  and  soon  be- 
came very  numerous.  All  its  members  must  have  had  a  know- 
ledge of  the  sacred  places.  They  doubtless  also  consecrated 
buildings  for  their  worship  ;  and  would  naturally  erect  them  on 
sites  rendered  memorable  by  miracles.  Not  improbably  the  Holy 
Sepulchre  itself  was  already  honoured  in  this  manner.  At  any 
rate  there  was  a  regular  succession  of  Jewish-Ohristian  bishops, 
from  the  Apostle  James  down  to  the  time  of  Adrian,  who  could 
not  but  have  preserved  the  Christian  traditions  ;'  and  although 
during  the  siege  by  Titus  the  church  withdrew  to  Pella,  yet  they 
soon  returned  and  established  themselves  among  the  ruins.  In 
the  course  of  a  few  months'  absence,  they  could  not  have  for- 
gotten the  position  of  their  sanctuaries ;  which,  moreover,  being 
generally  without  the  walls,  had  probably  not  suffered  greatly 
from  the  siege.  And  that  the  sacred  places  were  generally 
known  in  the  age  of  Adrian,  is  proved  ineontestably  by  the  fact, 
that  in  rebuilding  Jerusalem,  that  emperor  set  up  ft  statue  of 
Venus  upon  Calvary  and  one  of  Jupiter  over  the  Holy  Sepul- 
chre.^    Thus  the  folly  of  idolatry,  by  its  imprudent  profanation, 

'  Itinersure,  Second  MftmoirB,  Tom.   I.  '  Yet  in  anoUier  part  of  tha  sama  work 

p.  123  sq.    Par.  1837.  (V<d.  IL  p.  17),  Chateaubriand  refers  with 

'  Even  hers  the  nanol  looeeness    and  approbation  to  the  ^lUome  BeHonua  Sacro- 

ioaoouracy  of  tlie  Fcenob  writar  does  not  jthb  for  the  ntther  romarkabla    ciream- 

abandon  liim.    He  himself  asugns  A.  D.  stance,  that  Adrian  at  the  request  of  the 

35  as  the  first  year  of  Jumos,  fmd  A.   D.  Christianii  onclosed  the  Holy  Sepulohre  and 

137  as  the  beginning  of  the  newenccesdan  the  adjaceni  sacred  places  witii  wiiJla;  and 

of  bishops  {com  the  Gentiles  onder  Adrian  ;  this  is  quoted  by  Prokesch  (p.  51)  as  a  pet^ 

and  than  gravely  aSnna,  that  the  socces-  mis^ott  granted   by  Adrian  to  erect  a 

doa   of  fifteen  Jewisi.  bishops,    betwoen  church  over  the  Sapnlchra ! — The  Epitome 

these  two  dates,  occuiued  a  space  of  123  in  question  is  a  legendary  tract  of  the  fif- 

years,  "  cent  vingt-troia   aas !  "   pp.    123,  teenth  century;  and  is  found  in  Canisii 

136.  Theaaur.  Monnmentor.  Ecel.  cd.  Baanaga, 

ii.  69-71 
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only  made  more  public  "  the  fooliahnesa  of  the  cross."  From 
tliat  time  onward  tiU  the  reigii  of  Con  stan tine,  there  was  again  a 
regular  enccessron  of  bishops  of  Gentile  origin  ;  and  the  sacred 
places  could  not  of  course  have  been  forgotten. 

Such  is  the  general  case,  as  stated  hy  Chateaubriand  ;  and  I 
am  not  aware  of  having  in  any  particular  weakened  the  strength 
of  his  argument.  It  is  indeed  a  strong  one  at  first  view  ;  and  at 
one  time  made  a  deep  impression  on  my  own  mind ;  though  this 
impression  was  again  weakened  and  in  part  done  away,  when  he 
afterwards  goes  on  to  admit  the  alleged  miracles,  which  are  said 
to  have  accompanied  the  finding  of  the  cross.  The  long  list  of 
subsequent  testimonies  which  he  adduces,  has  no  hearing  on  the 
question,  and  is  a  mere  work  of  supererogation  j  for  who  h^ 
ever  doubted  the  identity  of  the  present  site  with  that  selected 
under  Coustantine  ?'  Let  us  now  examine  the  argument  more 
closely. 

That  the  early  Christians  at  Jerusalem  must  have  had  a 
knowledge  of  the  places  where  the  Lord  was  crucified  and  burled, 
there  can  be  no  doubt ;  that  they  erected  their  churches  on  places 
consecrated  by  miracles,  and  especially  on  Calvary  and  over  our 
Lord's  sepulchre,  is  a  more  questionable  position.  There  is  at 
least  no  trace  of  it  in  the  New  Testament  nor  in  the  history  of 
the  primitive  church.  The  four  Gospels,  which  describe  so  mi- 
nutely the  circumstances  of  the  crucifixion  and  resurrection, 
mention  the  sepulchre  only  in  general  terms  ;  and  although  some 
of  them  were  written  thirty  or  forty  years  after  these  events,  yet 
they  are  silent  as  to  any  veneration  of  the  sepulchre,  and  also  as 
to  its  very  existence  at  that  time.  The  writers  do  not  even 
make  in  behalf  of  their  Lord  and  Master  the'natural  appeal, 
which  Peter  employs  in  the  case  of  David,  "  that  he  is  both  dead 
and  buried,  and  his  sepulchre  is  with  us  unto  this  day.'"  The 
great  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles  too,  whose  constant  theme  is  the 
death  and  resurrection  of  our  Lord  and  the  glory  of  bis  cross,  has 
not  in  all  his  writings  the  slightest  allusion  to  any  reverence  for  the 
plaas  of  these  great  events  or  the  instrument  of  the  Saviour's 
passion.  On  the  contrary,  the  whole  tenor  of  our  Lord's  teachr 
ing  and  that  of  Paul,  and  indeed  of  every  part  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament, was  directed  to  draw  off  the  minds  of  men  from  an  at- 
tachment to  particular  times  and  places,  and  to  lead  the  true 
worshippers  to  worship  God,  not  merely  at  Jerusalem  or  in  Mount 
Gerizim,  but  everywhere  '*  in  spirit  and  truth."^ — The  position 
that  the  Christian  churches  in  the  apostolic  age  were  without 

Tom.  IV.  p.  423  aq.    The  pasaago  refar-  Kuhbet  BB-Sijlilirftli,  is  the  eiiiirch  eteoted 

red  to  ia  on  p.  446.  by  Conatanljne. 

'  See  hovrevOT  Fergnson'e  anoieiit  To-        '  AcM  2,  29.     Comp.  Gen,  35,  30. 
pogr.  of  Jerae.  I.ond.  18t7 ;  in  ivhioli  he  '  John  4,  21.  23. 

takes  the  ground,  that  the  present  mosk, 
ii.  n.  T2 
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the  walls  of  the  city,  ia  a  mere  fimcy  springing  frain  the  similar 
location  of  the  sepulchre ;  and  still  more  fanciful  and  absurd  is 
the  assertion,  that  those  churches,  if  any  such  there  ivere,  might 
have  escaped  destruction  during  the  long  siege  by  Titus. 

The  fUleged  regular  succession  of  bishops,  from  the  time  of 
St.  James  to  the  reign  of  Adrian,  ia  also  a  matter  of  less  certainty 
perhaps  than  is  here  represented.  Eusebius,  the  only  authority 
on  the  subject,  lived  two  centuries  afterwards ;  and  says  expressly, 
that  he  had  been  able  to  find  no  document  respecting  their  times, 
and  wrote  only  from  report.' 

More  important  ia  the  circumstance  related  in  connection  with 
Adrian,  that  this  emperor  erected  heathen  temples  on  Golgotha 
and  over  the  sepulchre  about  A.  D,  135,  Could  this  be  regarded 
as  a  well  ascertained  fact,  it  would  certainly  have  great  weight 
in  a  decision  of  the  question.  But  what  is  the  evidence  on  which 
it  rests  ?  The  earliest  witness  is  again  Eusebius,  writing  after 
the  death  of  Oonstantiue  ;  who  merely  relates  that  a  temple  of 
Venus  had  been  erected  over  the  sepulchre  by  impious  men,  but 
says  not  one  word  of  Adrian.  The  historians  of  the  following 
century  relate  the  same  fact  in  the  same  manner.^  It  is  Jerome 
alone,  writing  about  A.  D,  395,  or  some  sixty  years  later  than  Euse- 
bius, who  affirms  that  an  idol  had  stood  upon  the  spot  from  the 
time  of  Adrian.'  There  is  moreover  a  discrepancy  in  the  accounts. 
Eusehiua  and  the  other  historians  speak  only  of  a  temple  of  Ve- 
nus' over  the  sepulchre,  Jerome  on  the  other  hand  places  the 
marble  statue  of  Venus  on  the  "  rock  of  the  cross"  or  G-oIgotha, 
and  an  image  of  Jupiter  on  the  place  of  the  resurrection.  Here 
the  Latin  father  is  probably  wrong  ;  for  Eusebius  was  an  eyewit- 
ness ;  and  the  former  is  therefore  equally  liable  to  have  been 
wrong  in  ascribing  these'  idols  to  Adrian, 

What  then  after  all  is  the  amount  of  tho  testimony  relative 
to  an  idol  erected  over  the  place  of  the  resurrection,  and  semng 
to  mark  the  spot  ?  It  is  simply,  that  writers  ex  post  facto  have 
mentioned  such  an  idol  as  standing,  not  over  the  sepulchre  known 
of  old  as  being  that  of  Christ,  but  over  the  spot  fixed  upon  by, 
Oomtantine  as  that  sepulchre.  Their  t^timony  proves  conclu- 
sively that  an  idol  stood  upon  that  spot ;  but  it  has  no  bearing  to 
show  that  this  spot  was  the  true  sepulchre.    Eusebius,  the  co- 

'  Euaeb,  H.E.  i.^,Twvyeiiiii'iv'1.fpa-     124,  Par.  1628:  Ai7oi.Tai  70BV  01'  rpBToi 
troK^ftoii  sjriffteAvav   Toifs  xp^^"'  yp^U     KaT^SiaSo-xiiyirpiiffTdvTt^avTA^tifiirKoirot 

Toaavray  S*  e{  iYffi(Siiiiv  itapilKtrpa.,  iis  liapa  this  last  pnssi^e  ma;  lud  in  explain- 

lUxpt  T^!  kotJ  "ASpiaj'Si'  'louSodoc  jtoAi-  ing  tho  ^J  ^TTpitf ojf  ^  the  formar. 

op/ciot,  TteyrfKoiStKoi   rhp  ipiS^f  aJrcfSi  '  Eoseb.  Vit.  Const  3.  28.    Soerat.H, 

yty6minv    IjnaKi-rar    BioBoxi'.— So   too  E.  1.  17.      Sosioro.  3.  1. 

speaking  of  tLa  same  bishopabefore  the  liine  °  Hieron.  Ep.  XLix,  ndPaulin.  Tod.IV. 

of  A^iau,  Dcmonatr.  Eyang.  3.  5,  fin,  p.  iS.  p.  564  ed.  Mnrtinuj. 

Vol.  I.— 35*  iU  72-74 
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temporary  and  eyewitness,  makes  no  mention  of  any  tradition 
connected  with  the  idol.  Jerome  sixty  years  later  is  the  only 
one  to  ascribe  it  to  Adrian  ;  and  Sosomen  in  the  middle  of  the 
fifth  century  is  the  iirat  to  remark,  that  the  heathen  erected  it  in 
the  hope,  that  Christians  who  came  to  pay  their  devotions  at  the 
sepulchre,  would  thus  have  the  appearance  of  worshipping  an  idol.' 
Tet  ftom  these  slender  materials,  the  eHlful  pen  of  Chateau- 
briand has  wrought  out  a  statement  so  definite  and  specious,  that 
most  readers  who  have  not  had  an  opportunity  of  investigation, 
have  probably  regarded  the  matter  as  a  well  established  fact. 

Thus  then  the  positive  proofs  alleged  in  favour  of  an  earlier 
tradition  respecting  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  vanish  away ;  and  there 
remains  only  the  possibility,  that  a  fe.ct  of  this  nature  might  have 
been  handed  down  in  the  church  through  the  succession  of  bishops 
and  other  holy  men.  Yet  there  are  (dso  various  circumetances, 
which  militate  strongly  even  against  such  a  probability. 

Oneoftheseistheuttersilenceof  Eusebius  and  of  all  following 
writera,  as  to  the  existence  of  any  such  tradition.  Nor  is  this  aU  ; 
for  the  language  both  of  Eusebsus  and  of  Constantine  himself, 
seems  strongly  to  imply,  that  no  such  former  tradition  could  have 
heen  extant,  Eusebius  relates,  in  speaking  of  the  place  of  the 
resurrection,  that  "  hitherto  impious  men,  or  rather  the  whole  race 
of  demons  through  their  instrumentality,  had  made  every  effort 
to  deliver  over  that  illustrious  monument  of  immortality  to  dark- 
ness and  obhvion."  They  had  covered  it  with  earth,  and  erected 
over  it  a  temple  of  Venus ;  and  it  was  this  spot,  thus  desecrated 
and  wholly  "given  over  to  forgetfulness  and  oblivion,"'^  that  the 
emperor,  "  not  without  a  divine  intimation,  but  moved  in  spirit 
by  the  Saviour  himself,"  ordered  to  he  purified  and  adorned  with 
splendid  buildings.'  Such  language,  certainly,  would  hardly  be 
appropriate,  in  speaking  of  a  spot  well  known  and  definitely 
mark^  by  long  tradition.  The  emperor  too,  in  his  letter  to  Ma- 
carius,  regards  the  discovery  of  "  the  token  of  the  Saviour's  most 
sabred  passion,  which  for  so  long  a  time  had  been  hidden  under 
ground,"  as  "  a  miracle  beyond  the  capacity  of  man  sufficiently 
to  celebrate  or  even  to  comprehend."'  The  mere  removal  of  ob- 
structions from  a  well  known  spot,  could  hardly  have  been  de- 
scribed as  a  miracle  so  stupendous.  Indeed,  the  whole  tenor  of 
the  language  both  of  Eusebius  and  Constantine  goes  to  show, 
that  the  discovery  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  was  held  to  be  the 
result,  not  of  a  previous  knowledge  derived  from  tradition,  but  of 
a  supernatural  interposition  and  revelation. 

I  have  already  alluded  to  the  silence  of  Eusebius  respecting 

'  Sraomen,  H.  E.  3.  1.  fnl,  wlietliBr  the  viori  yv^pur/ia  (agn)  re- 

'  A^/ T5  Kill iymitf  TrapaSiSo.u^i'oi'.  fers   to   the    aepQlchra    or  to   the  cross; 

'  Enseb.  Vit  ConsL  3,  3.^,  26.  most  |)i'ol>;ibly  to  the  latter       See   above, 

*  Ihid,  3.  30.    It  maj  Lure  be  doubt-  pp.  373-374. 
ii.  74,  75 
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the  part  wMch  Helena  bore  in  these  transacfciona  ;  and  have 
detailed  the  circumatancea  under  which,  according  to  later  wri- 
ters, she  WE18  enabled  to  find  and  distinguish  the  true  cross. '  We 
have  also  seen  that  this  supposed  cross  was  certainly  in  existence 
so  early  as  the  time  of  Cynl,  only  some  twenty  yeara  after  its  al- 
leged discovery  by  Helena.*  It  would  seem  therefore  to  be  a  ne- 
cessary conclusion,  that  this  main  circumstance  in  the  agency 
ascribed  to  Helena,  must  have  h3.A  some  foundation  in  fact ;  and, 
however  difficult  it  may  be  to  account  for  the  silence  of  Euse- 
bius,  it  woidd  also  appear  not  improbable,  that  these  later  ac- 
counts may  be  in  the  main  correct,  at  least  so  far  as  they  ascribe 
to  Helena  the  chief  t^ency  in  searching  for  and  discovering  the 
supposed  Holy  Sepulchre.  Yet  even  in  these  accounts,  she  ia 
nowhere  said  to  have  acted  in  consequence  of  any  known  tradi- 
tion ;  but  only  to  have  received  a  "  divine  suggestion,"  and  also 
to  have  inquired  diligently  of  the  ancient  inhabitants,  and  espe- 
cially, according  to  some,  of  the  Jews.'  At  any  rate,  therefore, 
the  place  of  the  sepulchre  was  not  then  a  matter  of  public  noto- 
riety ;  and  the  alleged  miracle,  which  attended  her  discovery  of 
the  true  cross,  serves  at  least  to  show  the  degree  of  ready  credu- 
lity with  wluch  the  search  was  conducted. 

Thus  far  the  balance  of  evidence  would  seem  to  be  decidedly 
against  the  probable  existence  of  any  previous  tradition.  But 
we  are  now  prepared  to  advance  a  step  further ;  and  to  show, 
that  even  were  it  possible  to  prove  the  existence  of  such  a  pre- 
vailing tradition,  stiE  this  would  not  have  been  of  sufficient  au- 
thority to  counterbalance  the  strength  of  the  topographical  ob- 
jectiona. 

The  strongest  assertion  which  can  be  made  in  the  case,  as 
we  have  seen,  is  the  general  probability,  that  such  a  tradition 
might  have  been  handed  down  for  three  centuriea  in  the  church, 
through  the  succession  of  buihops  and  other  holy  men.  But  for 
the  value  of  such  a  tradition,  supposing  it  to  have  existed,  we 
have  a  decisive  test,  in  applying  the  same  reasoning  to  another 
tradition  of  precisely  the  same  character  and  import.  The  place 
of  our  Lord's  ascension  must  have  been  to  the  firat  Christians  in 
Jerusalem  an  object  of  no  less  interest  than  his  sepulchre,  and 
could  not  but  have  been  equally  known  to  them.  The  knowledge 
of  it  too  would  naturally  have  been  handed  down  from  century  to 
century,  through  the  same  succession  of  bishops  and  holy  men. 
In  this  case,  moreover,  we  know  that  auch  a  tradition  did  ac- 
tually exist  before  the  age  of  Oonstantine,  which  pointed  out  the 
place  of  the  ascension  on  the  summit  of  the  mount  of  Ohves, 
Eusebius,  writing  about  A.  D.  315,  ten  years  or  more  before  the 

'  See  above,  p.  37t  '  See  the  acooimt  and  iha  autliorities, 

°  See  p,  375.  as  given  above,  pp.  874,  376. 

ii.  75-77 
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journey  of  Helena,  speaks  expressly,  (as  we  have  already  seen,) 
of  the  many  Christians  who  came  up  to  Jerusalem  from  all  parts 
of  the  earth,  not  as  of  old  to  celebrate  a  festival,  but  to  behold 
the  accomplishment  of  prophecy  in  the  desolations  of  the  city, 
and  to  pay  their  adorations  on  the  summit  of  the  mount  of  OHves, 
where  Jesus  gave  his  last  charge  to  his  disciples,  and  then  as- 
cended into  heaven."  Yet  notwithstanding  this  weight  of  testi- 
mony, and  the  apparent  length  of  time  and  unbroken  succession 
through  which  the  story  had  been  handed  down,  the  tradition 
itself  is  unquestionably  felse ;  since  it  is  contradicted  by  the 
express  declaration  of  Scripture.  According  to  Luke,  Jesus  led 
out  his  disciples  as  far  as  to  Bethany,  and  blessed  ihem ;  and 
while  he  blessed  them,  he  was  parted  from  them,  and  carried  up 
into  heaven." — Yet  Helena  erected  a  church  upon  the  mount  of 
Olives ;  and  assuredly  there  could  have  been  no  tradition  better 
accredited  in  respect  to  the  Holy  Sepulchre.  Indeed,  the  fact 
that  no  pilgrimages  wero  made  to  the  latter,  goes  strongly  to 
show  that  there  was  no  tradition  respecting  it  whatever. 

"We  arrive  at  a  similar,  though  less  decided  result,  in  follow- 
ing up  anothef  parallel  tradition  of  the  same  kind.  The  cave  of 
the  Nativity,  so  called,  at  Bethlehem,  has  been  pointed  out  as 
the  place  where  Jesus  was  bom,  by  a  tradition  which  reaches 
back  at  least  to  the  middle  of  the  second  century.  At  that  time 
Justin  Martyr  speaks  distinctly  of  the  Saviour's  birth,  as  hav- 
ing occurred  in  a  grotto  near  Bethlehem,'  In  the  third  century, 
Origcn  adduces  it  as  a  matter  of  notoriety,  so  that  even  the  hea- 
then regarded  it  as  the  birthplace  of  him  whom  the  Christiana 
adored.'  Eusebius  also  mentions  it  several  years  before  the  jour- 
ney of  Helena  ;'  and  the  latter  consecrated  the  spot  by  erecting 
over  it  a  church.  In  this  instance,  indeed,  the  language  of  Scrip- 
ture is  less  decisive  than  in  respect  to  the  place  of  the  ascension ; 
and  the  evangelist  simply  relates  that  the  Virgin  "  brought  forth 

'  TiSi'  «ii  Xpiorli'  wfjtuTTfVHirai'  lardr-  tin.  Mart.  Dial,  cam  Trjpli.  78.  p.   176, 

ray  ravrax^f  tSs  <nii'rpfx^vr'"'>  ""X  Hag.  Com.  1742. 

d.1  HtJii  ktA,  . ,  Kol   [*i'(Ko]  tSs  ^1  Ti  '  Origen.  c.  Celaran  1.  61.  0pp.  Tom. 

Ifpos  TUP  iKtti&y  rpoaicuviiiTias..  ^vba  [tou  1,  p.  S67.  ed.  Delorue. 

liiyou]  ToFs  iavTHv  naAriTai!  iri  t^s  hipa-  '  Kuscb,  Demonstr.  Evang.  7.  3.  p.  343. 

ptlas  TOO  rSv  iXxtmv  Spavt  ri   VEpi   T^c  Co!.  168S.     In  tlue  passage,  instead  of  GiA 

fTuyrfXdas  p-viTTflpta  TrapaSeSaKAroSf  ivreS'  T^r  toO  A^pov  Gtffcof,  it  should  doubtloGS 

bif  Tf  Thr  SIS  oi(KHfll^!  fii^Bo;'  mroiriniyoo.  raad  Bii  rfls  ToB  ivrpov  Sel^iits.     Comp. 

Enael).  Domonstf.  Evang.    6.  18.  p.   128.  the  t^s  ycpiffiirfies  fin-jjov  aa  nsed  of  tlio 

Colon.  1688.  same  cavern,  Euseb.  Tit.  Const.  8.  43.— 

"  Luke  2t,  50.  51.     See  more  above,  p.  Jarome,  seventy  years  later,  affirms,  tliat 

254.  n.  1,  from  the   dme  of  Adrian  onwards  Adonis 

'  reyn^vTosSiTirtToSiraiSlov  irBiil^  was  woraliippcd  in  this  onvem;  but  as  all 

Wfi,  iirtiSJ]  'luff^  oJ«  sTx""  ^v  "J   "^P'V  *^^  earlier  writers  are  fjlont  aa  to  any  such 

ixelviD  nm  KteraXSnu,  in  Si  onjAal^  Tii-l  desecration,  it  is  perhapa    nothing    more 

<riivyyus  t^s  mS^jj!  KartXiwe'   Kol  TiiTt  tJian  a  thetOTJcol  parallel  to  the  statue  of 

avT&y  Ayrav  iKit,   iTerixei  i)   Napla  rhy  Venus  in  Jerusalem,  ^eron.  Ep.  XLix,  bA 

XiiurT6j',  Koi  h  •pirpji  airiy  Iri^fkti.  Jus-  Paulin.  0pp.  Tom.  IV.  ii.  p.  664,  ed  Mart, 
ii.  77,  78 
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her  first  bom  son,  and  laid  him  in  a  manger ;  because  there  was 
no  room  for  them  in  the  inn." '  But  the  circumstance  of  the 
Saviour's  being  born  in  a  cave  would  certainly  have  not  been  less 
remarkable,  than  his  having  been  laid  in  a  manger ;  and  it  is  na- 
tural to  suppose,  that  the  sacred  writer  would  not  have  passed  it 
over  in  silence.  The  grotto  moreover  was  and  is  at  some  dis- 
tance from  the  town  ;  and  although  there  may  be  still  occasional 
instances  in  Judea,  where  a-  cavern  is  occupied  as  a  stable,  yet 
this  is  not  now,  and  never  was,  the  usual  practice,  especially  in 
towns  and  their  environs.  Taking  into  account  all  these  circum- 
stances,— and  also  the  early  and  general  tendency  to  i^n  ent  and 
propagate  legends  of  a  similar  character,  and  the  prevailing  cus- 
tom of  representing  the  events  of  the  gospel  history  as  having 
taken  pkce  in  grottos,* — it  would  seem  hardly  consistent  with  a 
love  of  simple  historic  truth,  to  attach  to  this  tradition  any  much 
higher  degree  of  credit,  than  we  have  shown  to  belong  to  the 
parallel  tradition  respecting  the  place  of  our  Lord's  ascension. 

The  two  traditions  which  we  have  now  examined,  both  pre- 
sent a  much  stronger  ease,  than  any  thing  which  ever  has  been 
or  can  be  urged  in  behalf  of  the  supposed  Holy  Sepulchre.  Yet 
one  of  them  at  least,  and  probably  both,  have  no  foundation  in 
historic  truth.  On  this  ground  then,  as  well  as  on  all  others,  the 
alleged  site  of  the  sepulchre  is  found  to  be  without  support.' 

ThiM  in  every  view  which  I  have  been  able  to  take  of  the 
question,  both  topographical  and  historical,  whether  on  the  spot 
or  in  the  closet,  and  in  spite  of  all  my  previous  prepossessions,  I 
am  led  irresistibly  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  Golgotha  and  the 
tomb  now  shown  in  the  church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  are  not 
upon  the  real  places  of  the  crucifixion  and  resurrection  of  our 

'  Luke  3,  T ;  comp.  vs.  12.  IG.  where  tlie  Apostles  made  the  creed,  or  this 

'  On  the  eubjeot  of  grottos,  I  subjoin  the  of  the  Tranffiguration  ,■  all  these  places  are 

Tery  ^podte  i-emarks  of  Manodrell,  Jonr-  grottos.    And  In  a  word,  wherever  you  go, 

ney,  Apr.    19th.     "I  cannot   Forbaar    to  jou  find  itlmost  eveiy  Ihing  ia  represented 

inonHon  in  this  plaoe  an  observation,  whieh  as  done  under  ground,     Certwoly  grottos 

is  very  obviooa  to  all  that  visit  the  Holy  were   anciently  held  in  great  esMem,    or 

Land,  via.  that  almost  all  passages  and  hia-  else  they  eonld  never  have  been  assigned, 

tories  related  in  the  Gospel,  are  represented  in  spite  of  all  probability,  for  the  places  in 

by  them  that  undertake  to  show  where  which  were  dona  so  many  various  actions, 

every  thlnij;  was  done,  as  having  been  done  Perhaps  it  was  the  hennit-way  of  living  in 

most  of  tfiem  in  grottos ;  and  that^  even  grottos   ttom  the  fifth   or  sixth   century 

!n  such  coaes  where  the  condition  and  the  downward,  that  has  brought  tliem   ever 

droumBtanoes  of  the   actions  themselves  since  to  be  in  so  great  reputation."     The 

seem  to  ceq^uire  places  of  another  nature,  historical  notices  in  the  text^  show  that 

Thus,  if  jou  would  see  the  place  where  St.  this  practice  is  of  much  earher  dale  than 

Anne  was  delivered  of  the  blessed  Virgin,  is  here  assigned. 

you  ai'B  carried  to  a  grotto ;  if  the  place  of  '  After  this  discossion,  it  would  be  of 
the  Annoncialjon,  it  Is  also  a  grotto  ;  if  the  little  avail,  to  dwell  upon  the  arguments 
place  where  the  blessed  Virj^n  saluted  Eli-  usually  drawn  from  the  form  and  cunhtion 
zabeth  ;  if  that  of  the  Baptist's  or  of  our  of  the  present  sepulchre,  aganist  lU  anti- 
Saviour's  nativity ;  if  that  of  the  agony,  or  quity. 
that  of  St.  Peter's  repentance,   or  thiit 
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Lord.  The  alleged  discoyery  of  them  hy  the  aged  and  credulous 
Helena,  like  her  discovery  of  the  cross,  may  not  improbably  have 
been  the  work  of  pious  fraud.  It  would  perhaps  not  be  doing  in- 
justice to  the  bishop  Macarins  and  his  clergy,  if  we  regard  the 
■whole  as  a  well  laid  and  successful  plan  for  restoring  to  Jerusa- 
lem its  former  consideration,  and  elevating  hie  see  to  a  higher 
degree  of  influence  and  dignity. 

If  it  be  asked,  Where  then  are  the  true  sites  of  Golgotha  and 
the  sepulchre  to  be  sought  ?  I  must  reply,  that  probably  all 
search  can  only  be  in  vain.  We  know  nothing  more  from  the 
Scriptures,  than  that  they  were  near  each  other,  without  the 
gate  and  nigh  to  the  city,  in  a  fi'equented  spot.'  This  would 
favour  the  conclusion,  that  the  place  was  probably  upon  a  great 
road  leading  from  one  of  the  gates ;  and  such  a  spot  would  only 
be  found  upon  the  western  or  northern  sides  of  the  city,  on  the 
roade  leading  towards  Joppa  or  Damascus. 


ni.       STATISTICS. 

The  details  in  the  preceding  pages  have  extended  themselves 
far  beyond  the  limits  originally  proposed ;  and  will  at  least  prove 
to  the  reader,  that  during  our  sojourn  in  Jerusalem,  our  atten- 
tion was  directed  more  to  the  topography  and  antiquities  of  the 
Holy  City,  than  to  its  present  social  and  pohtieal  relations.  The 
facts,  however,  which  we  gleaned  upon  these  latter  points,  may 
not  be  devoid  of  interest ;  and  may  help  to  fill  out  or  correct  the 
accounts  of  other  writers. 

The  glory  of  Jerusalem  has  indeed  departed.  From  her  an- 
cient high  estate,  as  the  splendid  metropolis  of  the  Jewish  com- 
monwealth and  of  the  whole  Christian  world,  the  beloved  of  na- 
tions and  '  the  joy  of  the  whole  earth,'  she  has  sunk  into  the 
neglected  capital  of  a  petty  Turkish  province ;  and  where  of  old 
many  hundreds  of  thousands  thronged  her  streets  and  temple, 
we  now  find  a  population  of  scarcely  as  many  single  thousands 
dwelling  sparsely  within  her  walls.  The  cup  of  wrath  and  de- 
solation from  the  Alm^hty  has  been  poured  out  upon  her  to  the 
dregs ;  and  she  sits  sad  and  solitary  in  darkness  and  in  the  dust. 
The  Saviour  "  beheld  the  city  and  wept  over  it,  saying,  If  thou 
hadst  known,  even  thou,  at  least  in  this  thy  day,  the  things 
which  belong  unto  thy  peace !  but  now  they  are  hid  from  thine 
eyes!"'  He  wept  at  the  calamities  and  the  doom  which  were 
then  coming  upon  the  city,  and  which  now  for  almost  eighteen 
centuries  lutve  bowed  her  heavily  to  the  ground.  That  which 
our  Lord  wept  over  in  prospect,  we  now  see  in  the  terrible  reaUty. 
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Long  aince  hare  the  days  come,  when  "  her  enemies  cast  a  trench 
ahout  her,  and  compassed  her  round,  and  kept  her  in  on  every 
side,  and  have  laid  her  even  with  the  ground,  and  her  children 
within  her ;  and  have  not  left  in  hor  one  stone  upon  another  1 " 
How  fearfully,  and  almost  to  the  letter,  this  '  burden '  of  Jerusa- 
lem has  been  accomplished  upon  her,  the  preceding  pages  may 
serve  to  testify. 

Under  the  Egyptian  rule  in  Syria,  the  former  Paalialiks  of 
'Akka  and  Aleppo  have  been  done  away.  The  whole  country  is 
united  under  one  civil  government,  the  seat  of  which  is  at  Da- 
mascus ;  while  the  independent  militaiy  command  is  intrusted 
to  Ibrahim  Pasha.  The  same  system  is  also  followed  in  the  se- 
veral districts  into  which  the  country  is  divided.  Thus  in  the 
district  of  Jerusalem,  which  includes  the  hill  country  around  the 
city  from  Sinjil  on  the  north  to  about  half  way  to  Hebron  on  the 
south,  there  is  a  Mutesellim  or  civil  governor,  residing  in  the  city, 
and  likewise  a  military  commander.  The  powers  of  these  two 
chiefs,  perhaps  from  policy,  are  not  very  distinctly  marked,  nor 
separated  by  any  very  definite  line.  The  former,  however,  seems 
to  be  the  responsible  person  for  the  due  administration  of  justice; 
and  he  too  was  the  actor  in  disarming  several  villages  while  we 
were  there,  which  would  seem  to  fall  more  naturally  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  his  colleague.  The  district  of  Hebron  is  subor- 
dinate to  that  of  Jerusalem,  and  is  administered  only  by  a  de- 
puty governor.  The  Bedawin  tribes  around  Hebron  and  in  the 
deserts  further  south,  were  under  the  superintendence  of  Sheikh 
Sa'id,  the  civil  governor  of  Gaza ;  who  collected  from  them  the 
tribute,  and  controlled  their  predatory  excursions  against  other 
tribes. — The  little  intercourse  which  we  had  occasion  to  seek 
with  the  two  governors  of  Jerusalem,  has  already  been  men- 
tioned,' 

A  considerable  body  of  troops  usually  lay  in  garrison  at  Jeru- 
salem ;  hut  the  number  was  variable,  and  we  did  not  learn  the 
average  amount.  They  were  at  this  time  mostly  Syrian  troops, 
taken  by  force  as  soldiers  in  the  country  itself;  and  of  courae  ex- 
ceedingly discontented  with  the  service.  Shortly  before  our  visit, 
a  mutiny  had  occurred  among  them ;  a  large  number  had  de- 
serted, many  of  whom  had  been  retaken ;  while  others  were  still 
wanderii^  about  as  outlaws  and  robbers.  It  was  the  usual  po- 
licy of  the  Egyptian  government  to  remove  the  Syrian  regiments 
from  their  own  soil  to  Egypt  or  other  places,  where  they  would 
bo  less  reminded  of  their  bondage ;  and  during  our  stay  in  Jeru- 
salem a  lai^  detachment  of  its  garrison  was  sent  off  to  T^fa,  in- 
tended for  a  more  distant  service.  The  troops  we  saw,  were  in 
general  composed  of  fine  looking  young  men.     They  are  lodged 

'  See  above,  pp.  24i,  216. 

ii,  81-83 
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in  Jerusalem  in  tlie  citadel,  adjacent  to  wliicli  new  banticts  had 
recently  been  erected ;  and  also  in  the  former  house  of  the  gover- 
nor of  the  city,  on  the  north  of  the  Haram,  now  converted  into 
a  barrack  A  military  guard  was  regularly  kept  at  each  of  the 
city  gates.  We  saw  also  several  times  parties  of  soldiers  at  the 
fountains  and  wells  round  about  the  city,  washing  their  garments 
and  spreading  them  upon  the  ground  to  dry. 

The  population  of  Jerusalem  has  been  variously  estimated 
according  to  the  fancy  of  different  travellers  from  15,000  up  to 
nearly  30,000.'  No  doubt  the  number  has  varied  much  at  differ- 
ent times ;  and  entire  certainty  can  never  he  hoped  for  under  an 
oriental  government,  where  a  census  of  the  whole  population  is 
a  thing  unknown.  Indeed,  untd  within  the  last  few  years,  there 
would  appear  to  have  been  no  data  whatever  accessible  to  a 
traveller,  on  which  to  found  a  calculation.  The  more  common 
estimate  of  late  years  among  the  Franks,  has  been  the  round 
number  of  15,000  inhabitants  ;  of  which  the  greater  part  have 
been  supposed  to  be  Muhammedans.  We  found,  however,  reason 
to  distrust  the  accuracy  of  both  these  statements. 

The  introduction  of  the  Egyptian  system  of  taxation  and 
military  conscription  into  Syria,  has  led  to  the  enumeration  and 
registry  of  all  the  males  who  are  of  an  age  to  be  taxed  or  to  bear 
arms.  We  could  not  learn  that  this  age  is  very  exactly  defined ; 
but  it  is  usually  reckoned  as  commencing  at  about  eighteen  or 
twenty  years.  According  to  the  proportion  generally  assumed, 
this  enumeration  may  thus  be  regarded  as  a  loose  census  of  one 
fourth  of  the  population.  As  this  measure  was  a  great  innovation, 
and  led  to  consequences  which  excited  much  alai-m  and  oppositon, 
the  number  of  persons  thus  registered  in  the  different  cities  and 
villages  became  everywhere  an  object  of  interest  to  the  inhabi- 
tants, and  was  very  generally  known.  On  our  inquiring  of 
different  individuals  respecting  the  number  enrolled  in  a  particu- 
lar place,  the  answer  given  was  almost  unifoi-mly  the  same.  We 
found  this  therefore  to  be  the  best,  and  indeed  the  only  positive 
basis,  on  which  to  found  an  estimate  of  the  population  of  any 
city  or  village.  Yet  even  this  enumeration  is  not  always  correct ; 
as  th^  partiality  or  negligence  of  the  authorities  often  causes  the 
list  to  fall  below  the  actual  number.  Among  the  multitudes  be- 
longing to  different  sects,  there  are  always  eyes  keen  enough  to 
watch  and  detect  the  errors  arising  from  this  source ;  and  we 
not  unfrequently  received  two  reports,  one  according  to  the  offi- 
cial registry,  and  the  other  according  to  the  alleged  truth.— I 
have  dwelt  the  longer  upon  this  topic  here ;  because  these  re- 

'  TnmBt  28,000,  Vol.  11.  p.  263.    Rict     Salztiicher  fin  1837)  not  kas  than  35,000, 
ardson  30,000,  Vol.  II.  p.   3r>S.     Sohola    Vol  II.  p,  119. 
18,000,  p.  371,    Jowett  16,000,  p.  338. 
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marks  apply  not  only  to  Jerasalem,  but  to  all  our  subsequent 
travels  in  Palestine.' 

Tbo  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem  dwell  in  separate  quarters  ac- 
cording to  their  religion,  Christian,  Jewish  and  Muhammedan. 
The  Ohi-istian  quarter  extends  along  the  upper  or  western  part 
of  the  city,  between  the  Latin  convent  at  the  northwest  corner, 
and  the  great  Armenian  convent  in  the  southwest,  including  also 
the  church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre.  The  Jewish  quarter  occu- 
pies the  northeastern  part  of  Zion  and  extends  upwards  so  as  to 
include  the  greater  portion  of  the  hiil  lying  within  the  walls. 
The  Muhammedana  are  in  the  middle  and  lower  parts  of  the 
city.  After  careful  inquiry,  the  information  which  we  found 
moat  worthy  to  be  rehed  upon,  amounted  to  the  following. 

I.  The  MuHAMMEDANS  are  reckoned  in  the  government 
books  at  750  men ;  but  amount  really  to  1,100.  This  gives 
at  the  utmost  a  round  number  of  4,500. 

II.  Of  the  Jews,  only  500  males  are  enrolled ;  but  there  are 
actually  many  more.  According  to  the  careful  estimate  of  the 
Eev.  Mr.  Nicolajson,  who  has  a  better  opportunity  of  judging 
than  any  other  person,  the  whole  number  of  the  Jews  at  this 
time  was  about  3,000.  In  former  years  the  number  had  some- 
times amounted  to  5,000, 

III.  Christians.  The  Greeks  are  reckoned  by  the  govern- 
ment at  400,  but  are  actually  460 ;  the  Latins  at  260  ;  the  Ar- 
mcniaiis  at  130.  Total  850  males,  indicating  a  population  of 
about  3  500  in  all. — Hence 


Total  population 


If  to  this  we  add  something  for  possible  omissions,  and  for  the 
inmates  of  the  convents ;  the  standing  population  of  the  city, 
exclusive  of  the  garrison,  cannot  well  be  reckoned  at  over 
11,500  Boula.  The  Muhammedana,  it  will  be  seen,  are  more  nu- 
merous than  either  the  Jews  or  Christians  alone ;  but  fewer  in 
number  than  these  two  bodies  united." 

'  In  regarding  this  pardal  enumeralion  '  I  have   more  recanfly  learned,  (Oct. 

as  the  only  esisting  busls  for  a  general  ea-  1840,)  that  soma  of  onr  friends  in  Jerusa- 

timate,  I  am  happy  to  hare  the  concur-  lem,  on  Ihe  strength  of  later  infonnstion, 

fence  of  mj  friend  Dr.  Bowring ;  whoso  re-  have  been  led  to  estimale  tho  mimhor  of 

searches  into  the  resources  and  BtatiaycB  of  the  Muhammedans  at  about  1,500  higher, 

,  Egjfpt  fuiii  Syria  during  the  same  year,  as  or  6,000  in  all ;  and  tho  Jena  st  7,000,  ao- 

the  accredited  agent  of  the  BritiBh  govern-  cording  to  tho  reported  emittiem.tion  ob- 

ment,  were  carried  on  under  faoilittea  and  tained  by  Sir  Moaes  Monlefioro  in  A.  D. 

to  an  extent  to  which  ours  could  make  no  1839.    Tliia  would  pve  for  the  whole  po- 

pretflnsion.  pulation  of  the  city  about  17,000  soals.  But 

Vol..  r.— 36  W.  84-86 
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Of  all  this  native  population,  as  well  aa  throughotit  Syria 
and  Egypt,  the  Arabic  is  the  vernacular  language  ;  as  much  so 
as  the  English  in  London  or  the  French  in  Paris.  The  Jews 
are  for  the  most  part  not  natives  of  the  country  ;  and  speak  a 
corrupt  medley  of  tongnca  among  themselves.  Among  the 
other  foreigners,  the  Greek,  Armenian,  and  Italian  languages  are 
also  found ;  hut  whoever  desires  to  obtain  access  to  the  common 
people,  whether  Muhammedans  or  Christians^  can  do  it  only- 
through  the  medium  of  the  Arabic. 

Of  the  Jews  now  resident  in  Palestine,  the  greater  number 
are  such  as  have  come  up  to  the  land  of  their  fathers,  in  order 
to  spend  the  remainder  of  their  Hves  and  die  in  one  of  the  four 
holy  places,  Jerusalem,  Hebron,  Tiberias,  or  Safed.  Those  in 
Jerusalem  desire  to  lay  their  bones  in  the  valley  of  Jehoahaphat. ' 
They  come  hither  from  all  parts  of  the  Levant,  and  especially 
from  Smyrna,  Constantinople,  and  Salonika  ;  in  which  cities  there 
are  many  thousands  of  this  people.  Two  years  before  bur  visit, 
the  Jews  were  said  to  have  flocked  in  great  numbers  to  Syria, 
and  particularly  to  Damascus  and  Tyre,  where  formerly  they 
were  not  permitted  to  reside.  But  subsequently,  as  the  high 
prices  of  provisions  and  of  living  in  genera!  increased,  this  cir- 
cumstance prevented  the  coming  of  more,  and  compelled  the  re- 
turn of  many  ;  so  that  the  number  of  Jews  in  Jerusalem  had 
been  much  diminished.  They  live  here,  for  the  most  part,  in 
poverty  and  filth.  A  considerable  amount  of  money  is  collected 
for  them  by  their  emissaries  in  different  countries ;  but  as  it 
comes  into  the  hands  of  the  Rabbins,  and  is  managed  by  them 
without  responsibility,  it  is  understood  to  be  administered  with- 
out much  regard  to  honesty  ;  and  serves  chiefly  as  a  means  of  in- 
creasing their  own  influence  and  control  over  the  conduct  and 
consciences  of  their  poorer  brethren. 

Most  of  the  Jews  now  in  Palestine  appear  to  be  of  Spanish 
or  Polish  origin ;  very  few  are  from  Germany,  or  able  to  speak 
the  German  language.  The  very  motive  which  leads  them  thus 
to  return  to  the  land  of  Promise,  shows  their  strong  attachment 

I  LaTo  yet  to  learn,  that  the  new  som--  information  so  late  as  Nov.  1840.     The 

ces  of  informatioii  as  to  the  Muhamme-  Scottish  deputation  of  clergymen  in  1839, 

diins,  were  more  correct  than  ours.     As  to  as  I  learned  from  some  of  its  members,  es- 

tbe  Jens,  the  enumeration  in  queatian  vas  limated  tiie  Jews  in  Jerusalem  at  6,000 

made  out  by  themselves,  in  the  expecta-  souls;  whileMr.  Caiman,  wTioacoompanied 

tion  of  Moeiving  a  cerl^a  amount  H  alma  them,  himself  a  converted  Jew,  etiU  sup- 

for  fcvery  name  returned.    It  ia  therefore  posed  them  not  to  asoeed  3,000  in  all. — 

obvious,  that  they  here  had  as  strong  a  The  epfimate  of  the  British  consul  at  Bei- 

motiva  lo  exaggerate  their  number,  as  they  rUt,  who  makes  the  whole  population  of 

often  haire  in  other  oireumetanceH  to  under-  Jerusalem  only  10,000,  is  on  the  other 

rate  it.    Besidea,  this  number  of  7,000  hand  certainly  too  low.   See  Dr.  Bowring's 

rests  merely  on  report ;  Sir  Moses  himself  Etyort  on  Syria,  p.  T. 

lias  published  nothing  on  the  subject ;  nor  'See  above,  p.  349. 
could  his  agent  in  London  afford  me  any 
ii.  86,  87 
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to  their  ancient  faith  ;  and  would  of  itself  point  a  priori  to  the 
conclusion,  which  is  found  to  be  true  in  fact,  viz.  that  the  Jews 
thus  resident  in  Palestine  are  of  all  others  the  most  bigoted,  and 
the  least  accessible  to  the  labours  of  Christian  missionaries. 
The  efforts  of  the  English  miaaion  hare  as  yet  been  attended 
■with  very  slight  success  ;  and  it  remains  to  be  seen,  whether 
the  erection  of  a  Jewish-Christian  church  in  Jerusalem  will 
add  to  the  influence  and  prosperity  of  the  mission.  The  site 
was  purchased  during  our  stay  in  the  city  ;  and  the  building  has 
been  since  completed. 

The  Christians  of  the  Latin  rite  live  around  the  Latin  con- 
Tent,  on  which  they  are  wholly  dependent.  They  are  native 
Arabs  ;  know  no  other  language  than  the  Arabic  ;  and  are  said 
to  be  descended  from  Catholic  converts  in  the  times  of  the  cm- 
sades.  They  are  in  number  about  1,100  souls,  according  to  the 
preceding  estimate  ;  and  live  partly  by  carving  crosses  and  beads 
for  rosaries,  and  partly  on  the  alms  of  the  convent. ' — The  Latin 
convent  in  Jerusalem,  like  all  those  in  the  Holy  Land,  is  in  the 
hands  of  the  Franciscans,  or  Minorites,  of  the  class  termed 
Fratres  Minores  ab  Obaervtmtia.  I  have  already  mentioned 
their  former  residence  on  Mount  Zion,  and  their  removal  to  the 
present  building  in  A.  D.  1561.^  This  convent  contains  at  pres- 
ent between  forty  and  fifty  monks,  half  Italians  and  half  Span- 
iards ;  and  takes  rank  of  aU  the  other  Catholic  monasteries 
in  the  east.  In  it  resides  the  intendant  or  principal  of  all  the 
convents,  with  the  rank  of  an  abbot,  and  the  title  of  "  Guardian 
of  Mount  Zion  and  Custos  of  the  Holy  Land,"'  He  is  always 
an  Itahan ;  and  is  appointed  or  at  least  confirmed  at  Eome  every 
threeyears,  Thesameindividualissometimesreappointed,  There 
ie  also  a  vicar,  called  Hkewise  president,  who  takes  the  place  of 
the  guardian  in  case  of  his  absence  or  death.  He  is  chosen  in 
like  manner  for  three  years ;  and  may  be  an  Italian  or  a  Span- 
iard,* The  procurator,  who  manages  the  temporal  concerns,  is 
always  a  Spaniard  ;  and  is  elected  for  life.  The  executive  coun- 
cil, called  discretorium,  is  composed  of  these  three  officials,  and 
of  three  other  monks,  patres  discreti. 

The  cost  of  maintaining  the  twenty  convents  belonging  to 
the  establishment  of  the  "  Terra  Santa,"  is  rated  at  40,000  Spa- 
nish dollars  per  annum.  They  are  said  to  be  very  deeply  in  debt, 
contracted  in  former  years,  when  the  wars  in  Europe  cut  oif  for 
a  time  their  usual  eleemosynary  supplies.     Under  the  Egyptian 

'  Sftlibaohar  gives  the  nnmber  at  1,500.  tOE  (Priesul)  Terrs  Sanctm ;  °  QnareBinina, 

Other  native  Catholics  are  founa  also  in  Tom.  I.  p.  *6B. 

connection  with    the    Latin  eonventa   at         '  "  Vioarins  eive  Pneses  ; "  Quareamins 

Bethleheni  and.  Naiareth.  I.  p.'  468.    Formerly  the  vicar  was  usually 

'  See  a.bove,  p,  243.  n,  fi.  ft  French  monk ;  but  tills  seema  no  longer 

'  "  Guardianus  saeri  Montis  Sion  et  Cu5-  to  he  the  case,     Scholz,  p,  185. 

ii.  87-89 
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government,  they  are  freed  from  the  numerous  exactions  to  which 
they  were  formerly  subjected  from  the  caprice  and  greediness  of 
pashas  and  governors  ;  and  pay  a  regular  tax  for  the  property 
which  they  possess.  For  their  buildings  and  lands  in  and  around 
Jerusalem,  including  the  holy  places,  the  annual  tax  is  said  to 
be  7,000  piastres,  or  about  350  Spanish  dollars.' 

The  Christians  of  the  Greel:  rite  (not  monks)  are  all  na- 
tive Araba  ;  have  their  own  native  priests  ;  and  enjoy  the  privi- 
lege of  haYing  the  service  in  their  churches  performed  in  their 
own  mother  tongue,  the  Arabic.  They  amount  in  Jerusalem  to 
nearly  2,000  soi3s. — The  Greek  convents  are  tenanted  by  foreign- 
ers, all  Greeks  -by  birth,  mostly  from  the  Archipelago,  speaking 
only  the  Greek  language.  There  are  eight  convents  for  men, 
containing  in  all  about  sixty  monks,  viz.  the  great  convent  of 
Constantine  near  the  church  of  the  Sepulchre,  in  which  most  of 
the  monks  and  the  officials  reside ;  and  those  of  Demetrius, 
Theodoras  (Arabic  Tddrus,)  George,  Michael,  Nicolas,  Johannes, 
and  George  in  the  Jewish  quarter.  All  these  minor  establish- 
ments are  chiefly  used  for  the  accommodation  of  pilgrims,  and  are 
kept  by  only  one  or  two  monks  and  lay  brethren.  There  are  also 
five  convents  of  Greek  nuns,  containing  about  thirty-fivo  in  all, 
i*ho  are  foreigners  like  the  monks  ;  viz.  those  of  the  Holy  Virgin 
(Panagia,  Arabic  es-8eideh),  Basil,  Catharine,  Euthymius,  and 
ajiother  of  the  Virgin  Mary.  In  the  vicinity  of  Jerusalem  the 
Greeks  have  also  the  convents  of  the  Holy  Cross  (Deir  el-Musfll- 
labeh)  about  three  quarters  of  an  hour  W.  S,  W.  of  the  city ; 
that  of  Mar  ElySs  towards  Bethlehem  ;  one  at  the  grotto  of  the 
Nativity  at  Bethlehem  ;  and  the  i-enowned  monastery  of  MSr 
S&ba,  founded  about  the  beginning  of  the  sixth  century,  and  sit- 
uated on  the  continuation  of  the  valley  of  the  Kidion,  as  it  runs 
off  t-o  the  Dead  Sea, 

All  these  Greek  convents  in  and  around  the  city  are  nnder 
the  government  of  three  vicars  (Arab.  WaMl )  of  the  patriarch 
of  Jerusalem,  who  himself  resides  at  Constantinople.  The 
present  vicars  were  the  Greet  bishops  of  Lydda,  Nazareth,  and 

'  See   Scholz  Reise,   p.   194  sq,     Salz-  Jehem;  St.  Jolin'a  in  tlie  Desert,  an  honr 

taoliOT  Erintieningen,  II.  p.  92  sq.     The  and  a  half  sontliwEBt  of  Jerusalem  ;  Bam- 

atnotmt  of  the  present  tax  is  given  on  the  leh,  Yafa,  Haifa,  ',4kka,  Nazareth,  SidOn, 

authority  of  the  latWr  writer ;  who  as  oa-  Beirut,  Tripolis,  Lsiriasa,  Aleppo,  Damas- 

non  of  SL  Stephen's  cathedral  at  Vienna,  ona,  and  one  on  Monnt  Lebanon;  also  in 

and  a  Gatholio  pilgrim  of  rank,  maybe  Ale^ianciria,  Rosetta,  and  Cairo  in  Egypt; 

Buppo!ed  to  have  had  access  to  the  best  in-  and  in  Lamakn  and  Nicoda  on  the  island 

ftimifttion.    Yet  I  am  not  sure  that  this  al-  of  Cypros.    In  Jerosalem,  Bethleheln,  and 

leged  sum  of  7,000  piastres  (like  so  many  Kazareth,  half  the  monks  are  Itahans  aod 

other  things)  is  not  copied  by  him  from,  half  Spaniards ;  in  YAik,  Ramleh,  and  SC 

Schob,  who  was  there  in  A.  D.  1821 ;  p.  John,  they  are  all  Spaniards ;  imd  in  tha 

197.— The  following  list  of  the  Catholic  other  coiiventB   all  Italians.    The  whole 

convents  uow  connected  with  (hat  of  Jem-  number  of  monks  is  about  two  hundred, 
ealem,  ia  from  the  same  authority :  Bcth- 
ii.  89,  90 
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Kerak  (Petra),  Tliey  were  assisted  by  the  bishops  of  Gaza,  NS- 
bulus,  es-Salt  (Philadelphia),  and  Sebaste  ;  who  with  the  ar- 
chimandrites form  a  council.  The  vicars,  with  the  concurrence 
of  the  council,  appoint  the  superiors  of  the  several  convents ;  and 
all  the  priests  within  these  dioceses  are  ordained  at  Jerusa^ 
lem.  Indeed,  all  the  bishops  above  named  live  there  perma- 
nently, in  the  great  convent  near  the  church  of  the  Sepulchre. 
The  Greek  bishop  of  'Akka  alone  was  said  to  reside  in  his  own 
diocese.' 

The  Armenians  have  their  large  monastery  on  Mount  Zion, 
said  to  be  the  wealthiest  in  the  city,  with  the  splendid  church 
of  St.  James.  !Not  far  off  is  a  convent  of  Armenian  nuns,  called 
ez-Zeitliny.  Outside  of  the  city,  on  Mount  Zion,  the  pretended 
house  of  Oaiaphas  serves  as  a  smaller  convent  and  is  occupied  by 
monks."  The  Armenians  are  for  the  most  part  not  natives  ;  and 
those  not  attached  to  the  convents,  are  usually  merchants. 

The  Coptic  Christians  consist  only  of  monks  in  their  convOTit 
of  es-SultSn,  situated  on  the  north  side  of  the  pool  of  Hezekiah. 
At  the  time  of  our  visit,  it  had  just  been  rebuilt.'  There  is  also 
a  convent  of  the  Abyssinians  ;  and  we  were  likewise  told  of  one 
belonging  to  the  Jacobite  Syrians,* 

Of  these  Ohrfetian  sects,  the  Creeks,  Latins,  Armenians,  and 
Copts,  have  their  own  chapels  in  the  church  of  the  Holy  Sepiil- 
cbre ;  and  the  three  former  have  also  convents  or  dwellings 
within  the  walls  of  the  church,  for  the  monks  who  are  shut  up 
here  to  perform  the  regular  offices  day  and  n^ht.'  Along  the 
walls  of  the  circular  church  around  the  sepulchre  itself,  are  niches 
with  altars  for  several  of  the  minor  sects ;  as  the  Abyssinians, 
Jacobites,  Nestoriane,  Maronites,  and  others  ;  but  their  service 
is  performed  in  these  chapels  only  occasionally.  It  is  well  known 
that  a  deep  hatred  exists  among  all  these  possessors  of  the  Holy 
Sepulchre  towards  each  other.  Especially  is  this  the  case  be- 
tween the  Greeks  and  Latins  ;  in  whom  it  seems  to  be  irrecon- 
cilahle,  and  gives  occasion  for  constant  intrigues  and  bitter  com- 
plaints on  either  side.  The  Greeks  have  indeed  the  advantage 
in  their  greater  cunning  ;  in  the  far  greater  number  of  their  pil- 
^ims ;  and  in  their  proximity  to  the  regions  whence  their  re- 
sources are  derived.  They  are  eonsec^uently  enabled  to  prosecute 
their  purposes  more  systematically  and  with  greater  effect.  During 

'  Scholz,  p.  305.    Tha  preceding  infor-  °  These    roonta  are    confined   to  the 

mation  roapecting  the  Greek   Christijins  olinreli,  proviaiona  being  bronght  to  them 

and  conventswaa  obtnined  from  inteUigent  diulj  from  their  respectivB  eonventi.    The 

natives  of  that  persnasion.  Latin   monks    ate    relieved  eveiy  three 

'  See  above,  p.  243.  montbE.    In  1837,  there  was  only  one  Copt 

'  See  above,  ]>p.  329,  330.     See  more  in  thus  residing  in  the  church.     SaljbaohOT, 

Vol.  III.  Sec.  IV.  Vol.  II.  pp.  77,  82. 

'  Scbob,  p.  275. 

Vol.  I.— 36*  ii.  90-92 
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tlie  wars  in  Europe  the  Latins  were  comparatively  forgotten  ; 
their  pilgrims  dwindled  away  to  nothing ;  and  their  resotirces 
were  in  a  measure  cut  off. 

The  Greeks  took  occasion  of  these  circumstances  to  get  pos- 
session hy  degrees  of  many  of  the  holy  places,  in  and  around  the 
churches  of  the  Sepulchre  and  at  Bethlehem,  which  had  formerly 
been  in  the  hands  of  the  Latins  ;  and  notwithstanding  all  the 
efforts  of  the  latter,  these  have  not  yet  been  recovered.  Near  the 
close  of  the  year  1836,  the  prince  de  JoinviUe,  son  of  the  king 
of  France,  visited  the  Holy  City  ;  and  one  of  the  first  requests  of 
the  Latin  &thers  was,  that  the  influence  of  the  French  monarch 
in%ht  he  employed  to  recover  for  them  all  the  sacred  places,  which 
the  Greeks  had  so  unjustly  wrested  from  them  ever  since  the 
crusades.  The  prince  promised  his  support ;  and  a  representa- 
tion is  said  actually  to  have  heen  made  by  the  French  cabinet  to 
the  Turkish  court,  through  their  ambassador  at  Constantinople, 
Ajfirman  was  granted,  commanding  the  Greek  patriarch  to  deli- 
ver up  to  the  Latins  the  possession  of  the  sacred  places  in  ques- 
tion ;  but  still  the  Greek  spirit  of  intrigue  was  able  to  evade  the 
execution.  A  timely  present  of  some  500  purses  '  to  the  gover- 
nor of  Syria,  is  said  to  have  stayed  all  proceedings.  Further 
negotiations  were  set  on  foot  at  Constantinople  ;  but  they  appear 
to  have  led  to  no  result.* 

The  kings  of  France  have  ever  been  the  protectors  of  the  Ca- 
tholics in  the  east ;  and  the  French  ambassador  at  Constanti- 
nople has  always  acted,  and  stUl  acts,  as  their  patron  and  advo- 
cate with  the  Porte.  When  we  were  in  Jerusalem  a  splendid 
salver  of  gold  for  the  presentation  of  the  host,  had  just  arrived,  a 
present  from  the  queen  of  the  French  to  the  convent.  They  pos- 
sess also  the  portrait  of  bir^  Louis  Philip,  a  gift  from  himself. 

Formerly  all  the  Christians  of  Jerusalem  paid  their  taxes  to 
the  government  through  their  respective  convents ;  that  is  to 
say,  the  monasteries  became  the  collectors  of  the  taxes  ;  a  sys- 
tem which  gave  opportunity  for  great  extortion  on  the  part  of 
the  convents.  The  Egyptian  government  has  done  away  this 
system  ;  and  apportions  and  collects  its  own  taxes  from  all  the 
Christian  sects,  except  the  Latins,  For  these  the  Latin  convent 
pays  the  Kharaj  or  extra  tax  for  Christians  ;  they  being  very 
poor.  No  Firdeh  or  ordinary  capitation  tax  is  paid  by  any  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem,  whether  Muslims,  Christians,  or 
Jews  ;  because  it  is  regarded  as  a  sacred  place,  and  because  of 
the  poverty  of  the  people.     The  inhabitants  of  the  villages  pay 

■  A  parse  is  equivnlent  to  BOO  piaBtrea,  to  interfere ;  and  gravely  refers  the  parties 
or  about  25  SpaniEh  dollars.  to  the  Sultan  at   Coastantmople,   la   tha 

'  Siilzbnclier  11.  p.  98  sq.— In  all   such     highest  tribunal. 
quBBtions  the  Egyptian  government  declines 
li.  92,  93 
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the  Firdeh,  as  ■well  as  the  Kharaj  and  other  taxes. ' — At  the  same 
time,  the  Pasha  of  Egypt  has  aholished  the  tolls  and  trihute, 
which  under  the  name  of  eJ^Ghv/r  wci'e  formerly  so  oppresaive 
to  the  pilgrims  and  travellers.  Even  the  entrance  money,  which 
for  so  many  centuries  was  paid  for  admission  to  the  church  of  the 
Sepulchre,  is  in  like  manner  done  away. 

From  these  fects,  however,  it  must  not  be  inferred,  that  the 
exactions  of  the  Pasha  are  in  themselves  less  oppressive  than  those 
of  tho  Sultan,  The  preference  lies  rather  in  the  more  equal 
manner  in  which  the  extortions  are  now  conducted.  The  hur- 
dens  to  he  endured  are  more  definitely  known  ;  and  no  distinc- 
tion is  made,  as  formerly,  between  the  Christian  and  the  Mussul- 
man. Yet  the  whole  mode  of  proceeding,  as  well  as  the  enonnous 
amount  of  taxation,  is  sufficiently  oppressive  ;  as  we  had  abun- 
dant occasion  to  see  in  the  course  of  our  subsequent  journies. 
While  we  were  at  Jerusalem,  the  value  of  the  Turliish  gold  coins 
of  twenty  piastres,  which  had  always  been  tho  common  curren- 
cy of  the  country,  was  by  a  decree  of  the  Egyptian  government 
at  once  cut  down  to  17^  piastres,  a  loss  of  nearly  fourteen  per 
cent.  It  would  be  natural  to  suppose,  that  a  measure  of  this  sort 
would  have  been  fixed  to  go  into  operation  on  a  particular  day  ; 
and  that  this  day  would  have  been  publicly  made  known.  Yet 
nothing  of  the  land  took  place.  The  measure  was  proclaimed  on 
different  days  in  different  places,  and  in  each  went  immediately 
into  operation.  In  Beirflt  and  in  YS.&,  it  was  known  and  acted 
upon  for  nearly  a  fortnight  before  it  was  proclaimed  in  Jerusa- 
lem. It  was  said  that  the  authorities  of  the  latter  city  had  a 
large  quantity  of  this  coin  on  hand,  of  which  they  wished  first  to 
rid  themselves  by  paying  it  away  at  its  full  value.  The  eonse- 
■  quence  was  the  greatest  confusion  among  the  tradesmen,  and  the 
impossibility  of  guarding  against  loss. 

The  bazars  l^ve  been  already  alluded  to,  as  situated  in  the 
middle  of  the  city,  on  and  near  the  principal  street  running 
north  to  the  Damascus  gate.  They  consist  of  two  or  three  nar- 
row lanes  roofed  over,  with  open  shops  on  each  side,  occupied  by 
merchants  and  sedentary  artisans.  They  appeared  not  to  be 
well  furnished,  even  for  an  oriental  city.  The  markets  are  sup- 
plied by  the  peasants  from  tho  neighbouring  villages.  There 
seemed  to  bo  no  gardens  of  any  importance  round  about  the  city  ; 
except  those  below  Siloam.  Wheat  would  appear  not  to  grow 
well  around  Jerusalem,  but  is  brought  from  other  quarters.  In 
one  of  our  journies  northward,  we  met  a  small  caravan  of  camels 
belonging  to  Bethlehem,  loaded  with  wheat  from  NSbulus.  The 

■  '  The  Firdeh  h  a  tan  laid  upon  every  The  Kharaj  is  a.  einiaar  extra  tas  on  Chris- 
malfl  Inhabitant  from  16  years  upwawla ;  tiana  and  Jews,  a  speoiea  of  tjileraMon-tas. 
varying  from  15  to  500  piastres  according  Compare  Bowring'e  Keport  on  Syria,  p. 
to  fliB  siH>posed  ability  of  the  individual,     112. 

ii.  93-95 
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exhausted  situation  of  the  country  arising  from  the  maintenance 
of  an  immense  army,  the  forced  export  of  ■wheat  to  Egypt, 
and  the  general  discouragement  to  labour  and  enterprise,  hare 
naturally  caused  an  enormous  increase  in  the  cost  of  the  neces- 
earies  of  life.  In  1838  the  cost  of  living  in  Jerusalem  had  become 
threefold.  To  this  succeeded  the  plague,  which  prevailed  more 
or  less  for  some  years  ;  and  then  the  suspense  and  miseries  of 
actual  war  ;  so  that  the  prices  of  provisions,  as  I  am  informed, 
had  in  1839  advanced  to  the  quadruple  of  what  they  were  only 
four  or  five  years  since. 

Jerusalem  has  few  manufactures ;  and  no  exports,  except 
what  is  carried  away  by  the  pilgrims.  The  manufacture  of  soap 
is  one  of  the  principal.  For  this  there  are  nine  establishments, 
which  appear  to  have  been  long  in  existence.  The  mounds  of 
ashes  which  they  have  thrown  out  at  some  distance  from  the  city 
on  the  north,  have  almost  the  appearance  of  natural  hills,*  At 
Easter  large  quantities  of  perfumed  soap  are  said  to  be  sold  to 
the  pilgrims.^  Oil  of  sesame  is  made  to  a  considerable  extent ; 
for  this  there  are  nine. presses.  There  is  also  a  large  tannery  for 
leather,  just  by  the  eastern  entrance  to  the  court  before  the 
church  of  the  Sepulchre,  AU  these  estabHsbmenta  are  private 
property,  not  controlled  hy  the  government ;  and  are  in  the 
bands  of  the  MusKms, 

The  chief  articles  manufactured  by  the  Christians,  both  here 
and  at  Bethlehem,  are  rosaries,  crucifixes,  models  of  the  Holy 
Sepulchre,  and  the  like,  carved  in  olive  wood,  the  fruit  of  the 
D6m  palm  said  to  be  brought  from  Mecca,  mother  of  pearl,  or 
sometimes  in  the  species  of  black  shining  stone  found  near  the 
Dead  Sea.  Some  of  these  are  neatly  executed.  The  concourse 
of  pilgrims  at  Easter  converts  the  city  into  a  sort  of  toy  shop  or 
feir ;  and  immense  quantities  of  these  tokens  are  carried  away, 
after  having  been  duly  consecrated  by  the  priests.  Merchants 
also  resort  hither  at  that  season  from  Damascus  and  other  places, 
bringing  their  wares  of  various  kinds ;  so  that  the  whole  city  then 
wears  an  air  of  bustle  and  business,  strikingly  in  contrast  with 
its  stillness  and  Ustlessness  during  the  remainder  of  the  year. 
The  wares  find  a  ready  sale  among  the  pilgrims ;  and  the  annual 
Easter  fair  of  Jerusalem  is  relatively  not  much  less  important, 
than  those  of  Leipzig  and  Frankfort, 

IV,      CLIMATE. 

The  climate  of  the  mountainous  tract  on  which  Jerusalem  is 
situated,  differa  from  that  of  the  temperate  parts  of  Europe  and 
'  For  these  mounds,  see  Vol.  IIL  Sflo.        '  Comp,  Turner,  VoL  H  p.  266, 
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America,  more  in  the  alternations  of  wet  anil  ilry  seasons,  than 
in  the  degrees  of  temperature.  The  variations  of  rain  and  sun- 
shine, which  in  the  west  el^t  throughout  the  whole  year,  are  in 
Palestine  confined  chiefly  to  the  latter  part  of  autumn  and  the 
winter ;  while  the  remaining  months  enjoy  almost  ijninterrupt- 
edly  a  cloudless  sky. 

The  autumijal  rains,  the  early  rains  of  Scripture,  usually 
commence  in  the  latter  half  of  October  or  heginning  of  Novem- 
ber ;  not  suddenly,  hut  fcy  degi'ees ;  which  gives  opportunity  for 
the  husbandman  to  sow  his  fields  of  wheat  and  barley.  The 
rains  come  mostly  from  the  west  or  southwest,'  continuing  for 
two  or  three  days  at  a  time,  and  falling  especially  during  the 
n^hts.  Then  the  wind  chops  round  to  the  north  or  east,  and 
several  days  of  fine  weather  succeed.  During  the  months  of 
November  and  December  the  rains  continue  to  fall  heavily ;  af- 
terwards they  return  only  at  longer  intervals  and  are  less  heavy; 
but  at  no  period  during  the  winter  do  they  entu'ely  cease  to  oc- 
cur. 'Snow  often  falls  in  Jerusalem  in  January  and  February  to 
the  depth  of  a  foot  or  more ;  but  does  not  usually  lie  long.'  The 
ground  never  freezes ;  but  Jlr  Whiting  had  seen  the  pool  back 
of  his  house  (Hezekiah's)  covered  with  thin  ice  for  one  or  two 
daya. 

Kaiii  continues  to  fall  more  or  less  through  the  month  of 
March,  but  is  rare  after  that  period.  During  the  present  sea- 
son, there  had  been  Uttle  or  none  in  March,  and  indeed  the  whole 
quantity  of  rain  had  been  leas  than  usual.  Nor  is  there  at  the 
present  day  any  particular  periods  of  rain,  or  succession  of  show- 
ers, which  might  be  regarded  as  distinct  rainy  seasons.  The 
whole  period  from  October  to  March  now  constitutes  only  one 
continued  season  of  rain,  without  any  regularly  intervening  term 
of  prolonged  fair  weather.  Unless  therefore  there  has  been  some 
change  in  the  climate  since  the  times  of  the  New  Testament, 
the  early  and  the  latter  rains,  for  which  the  husbandman  waited 
with  longing,  seem  rather  to  have  implied  the  first  showers  of 
autumn,  which  revived  the  parched  and  thirsty  earth  and  pre- 
pared it  for  the  seed ;  and  the  later  showers  of  spring,  which  con- 
tinued to  refresh  and  forward  both  the  ripening  crops  and  the 
vernal  products  of  the  fields.^ 

During  the  whole  winter  the  roads,  or  rather  tracks,  in  Pa- 
lestine, are  muddy,  deep,  and  slippery ;  so  that  the  traveller  at 
this  season  is  subjected  to  the  utmost  discomfort  and  inconve- 

'  Lnke  13,  6i,  "  When  je  see  a  olond  close  of  the  osntniy  found  here  very  deep 

rise  out  of  the  wast,  atraigbtway  ye  say,  suow  for   several  days.     Comp.  Soholz,  p. 

There  cometli  a  shower;  aud  so  it  is."  138.     The  infotmntioii  in  the  teit  is  de- 

ITieae  words  were  spoken  by  our  Lord  at  lived  from  oap  resident  friends. 
Jerusalem.  =  James  6,  7.     Prov.  16,  15, 

'  So  Shaw  in  1732.    Broura  neac  the 
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nience.  When  the  rains  ceaso,  the  mud  soon  disappears,  and 
the  roads  "become  hard,  though  never  smooth,  "WhoeYer  there- 
fore wishes  to  profit  most  hy  a  jourtiey  in  Palestine,  will  take 
care  not  to  arrive  at  Jerusalem  earlier  than  the  latter  part  of 
March.  During  the  months  of  April  and  May,  the  sky  is  usually 
serene,  the  air  mild  and  halmy,  and  the  face  of  nature,  after  sea- 
sons of  ordinary  rain,  still  green  and  pleasant  to  the  eye.  Show- 
ers occur  occasionally ;  hut  they  are  mild  and  refreshing.  On 
the  1st  of  May  we  had  showers  in  the  city ;  and  at  evening  there 
was  thunder  and  lightning,  (which  are  frequent  in  winter,)  with 
pleasant  and  reviving  rain.  The  6th  of  May  was  also  remark- 
able for  thunder  and  for  several  showers,  some  of  which  were 
quite  heavy.  The  rains  of  both  these  days  extended  far  to  the 
north  ;■  and  overtook  our  missionary  friends  who  were  returning 
from  Jerusalem  to  Beirfit.  But  the  occurrence  of  rain  so  late  in 
the  season,  was  regarded  as  a  very  unusual  circumstance.  Morn- 
ing mists  however  are  occasionally  seen  at  a  still  later  period. 

In  ordinary  seasons,  from  the  cessation  of  the  showers  in 
spring  until  their  commencement  in  October  or  November,  rain 
never  falls,  and  the  sky  is  i^ually  serene.  If  during  the  winter 
there  has  been  a  sufBciency  of  ram,  the  husbandman  is  certain 
of  his  crop  ;  and  is  also  perfectly  sure  of  fine  weather  for  the  in- 
gathering of  the  harvest.'  The  high  elevation  of  Jerusalem  se- 
cures it  the  privilege  of  a  pure  atmosphere  ;  nor  does  the  heat  of 
summer  ever  become  oppressive,  except  during  the  occasional 
prevalence  of  the  south  wind,  or  Sirocco.''  During  our  sojourn 
from  April  14th  to  May  6th,  the  thermometer  ranged  at  sunrise 
from  44°  to  64°  F.,  and  at  2  P.  M.  from  60°  to  Y9°  F.  This  last 
degree  of  heat  was  felt  during  a  Sirocco,  April  30th.  From  the 
10th  to  the  13th  of  June  at  Jerusalem,  we  bad  at  sunrise  a  range 
from  56°  to  74°  ;  and  at  2  P.  M.  once  86°,  with  a  strong  north- 
west wind.  Tet  the  air  was  fine,  and  the  heat  not  burdensome. 
The  nights  are  uniformly  cool,  often  with  a  heavy  dew  ;  and  our 
friends  had  never  had  occasion  to  dispense  with  a  coverlet  upon 
their  beds  during  summer.  .  Yet  the  total  absence  of  rain  soon 
destroys  the  verdure  of  the  fields  ;  and  gives  to  the  whole  land- 
scape the  aspect  of  drought  and  barrenness.  The  only  green 
thing  which  remains,  is  the  foliage  of  the  scattered  fruit  trees, 
and  occasional  vineyards  and  fields  of  millet.  The  deep  green 
of  the  broad  fig  leaves  and  of  the  millet,  is  delightful  to  the  eye 
in  the  midst  of  the  general  aridness  ;  while  the  foUage  of  the 

'  "  Snow  in  eommer  and  rain  in  hnr-  Jarorne'a    Comnientary    upon    the    BEime 

Teat"  were  things  iaoomprelienBihle  to  a  passage. 

Hehrew;  Pror.   28,    1,      Rain  in    wheat  '  Luke  12,  .15,  "And  when  je  ace  tha 

harvest   oconrred  only  by  a   miraole ;  1  south  wind  blow,  ye  say,   There  will  be 

Sam.  12,  17.  Compare  Amos    4,    7,  and  heat;  and  it  eometh  to  pass." 

iL  9a.  90 
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olive,  with  its  dull  grayish  hue,  scarcely  deserves  the  name  of 
■verdure. 

The  harvest  upon  the  mountains  ripens  of  course  later  than 
in  the  plains  of  the  Jordan  and  the  sea  coast.  The  barley  har- 
vest precedes  the  wheat  harvest  by  a  week  or  fortnight.  On  tho 
4th  and  5th  of  June  the  people  of  Hebron  were  just  beginning  to 
gather  their  wheat ;  on  the  11th  and  12th  the  threshing-floors 
on  the  mount  of  Olives  were  in  fiill  operation.  We  had  already 
seen  the  harvest  in  the  same  stage  of  progress  on  the  plains  of 
Gaz  aon  the  19th  of  May ;  while  at  Jericho,  on  the  12th  of  May, 
the  threshing-floors  had  nearly  completed  their  work.  The  first 
grapes  ripen  in  Jifly ;  and  from  that  time  until  November,  Jeru- 
salem is  abundantly  supphed  with  this  delicious  fruit.  The 
general  viatage  takes  place  in  September.  We  found  ripe  apri- 
cots at  Gaza  in  May ;  and  they  are  probably  brought  to  Jerusa- 
lem, though  I  do  not  recollect  to  have  seen  any  there.  The  fine 
oranges  of  Y^a  were  found  in  abundance  both  at  Jerusalem  and 
Hebron. 

In  autumn  the  whole  land  has  become  dry  and  parched  ;  the 
cisterns  are  nearly  empty ;  the  few  streams  and  fountains  fail ; 
and  all  nature,  physical  and  animal,  looks  forward  with  longing 
to  the  return  of  the  rainy  season.  Mists  and  clouds  begin  to 
make  their  appearance,  and  showers  occasionally  to  faU  ;  the 
husbandman  sows  his  seed;  and  the  thirsty  earth  is  soon  drenched 
with  an  abundance  of  rain. 

V.      BETHANY 

It  was  on  one  of  the  last  days  of  our  stay  at  Jerusalem,  (June 
lltb,)  that  mounting  the  spirited  mules  we  had  engaged  for  our 
journey  northwards,  and  accorapanied  by  our  friend  Mr  Lanneau, 
we  rode  out  to  Bethany.  Passing  along  the  wall  from  the  Da- 
mascus gate  to  that  of  St,  Stephen's,  we  then  descended  and 
crossed  the  bridge  in  the  vaUey,  and  followed  the  camel  road 
which  ascends  obliquely  the  side  of  the  mount  of  Olives  back  of 
the  village  of  SUoam,  and  crosses  the  ridge  at  a  lower  spot  some 
distance  south  of  the  summit.  It  then  winds  north  around  the 
head  of  a  Wady  running  off  southeast,  and  after  crossing  another 
lower  ridge,  passes  on  towards  Jericho,  Here,  on  the  eastern 
slope,  (strictly  of  the  mount  of  Olives,)  in  a  shallow  Wady,  lies 
the  village  of  Bethany ;  in  a  direction  about  B,  S,  E.  from  Jeru- 
salem. We  reached  it  in  three  quarters  of  an  hour  from  the 
Damascus  gate.  This  gives  a  distance  of  a  little  less  than  two 
Roman  miles  from  the  eastern  part  of  the  city ;  corresponding 
well  to  the  fifteen  fuirlongs  of  the  Evangelist,'  On  the  W.  N.  W. 
'  John  11,  IB. 
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IB  a  HU  partially  separated  from  tlie  higher  ridge  of  the  mount 
of  Olives  by  a  deep  vaUey ;  the  head  of  which  we  went  round  in 
returning  over  the  summit  of  the  mount.  Ju8t  south  of  the  vil- 
lage is  a  very  deep  and  narrow  Wady  or  ravine  running  down 
towards  the  east;  and  on  its  further  side  on  higher  ground,  south- 
east from  Bethany,  about  one  third  of  a  mile  distant,  is  seen  the 
deserted  village  of  Abu  Dis. 

Bethany  is  a  poor  village  of  some  twenty  femilies ;  its 
inhabitants  apparently  are  without  thrift  or  industry.  In  the 
walls  of  a  few  of  the  houses  there  are  marks  of  antiquity,  large 
hewn  stones,  some  of  them  bevelled ;  hut  they  have  aU.  obviously 
belonged  to  more  ancient  edifices,  and  been  employed  again  and 
again  in  the  construction  of  successive  dwellings  orother  buildings. 
The  monks,  as  a  matter  of  course,  show  the  house  of  Mary  and 
Martha,  that  of  Simon  the  leper,  and  the  sepulchre  of  Lazarus. 
The  latter  is  a  deep  vault,  like  a  cellar,  excavated  in  the  lime- 
stone rock  in  the  middle  of  the  village ;  to  which  there  is  a 
descent  by  twenty-six  steps.'  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  remark, 
that  there  is  not  the  slightest  probability  of  its  ever  having  been 
the  tomb  of  Lazarus.  The  form  is  not  that  of  the  ancient 
sepulchres  ;  nor  does  its  position  accord  with  the  narrative  of 
the  New  Testament,  which  implies  that  the  tomb  was  not  in 
the  town." 

The  Arab  name  of  the  village  is  d-'Aziriyeh,  from  el- 
'Azir,  the  Arabic  form  of  Lazarus.  The  name  Bethany  is 
unknown  among  the  native  inhabitants.  Yet  there  is  no 
reason  to  question  the  identity  of  the  place.  The  distance  from 
Jerusalem  and  the  situation  on  the  road  to  Jericho  are  suffi- 
ciently decisive.  The  Itin.  Sieros.  in  A,  D.  333,  already 
mentions  here  the  crypt  of  Lazarus  ;  and  Jerome  some  seventy 
years  later  speaks  of  a  church  as  having  been  built  over  it."  In 
the  seventh  century  it  is  further  mentioned  by  both  Antoninus 
Martyr  and  Arculfus  ;  at  that  time  the  church  (BasiHca)  was 
standing  over  the  supposed  sepulchre,  and  a  large  monastery 
had  been  established.' 

About  A.  J).  1132,  Melisinda,  the  queen  of  king  I"ulco  of 
Jerusalem,  wishing  to  found  a  nunnery  over  which  her  younger 
sister  Iveta  might  preside  as  abbess,  selected  Bethany  as  the 
site,  and  obtained  it  from  the  canons  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  in 
exchange  for  Tekoa.  She  then  established  here  a  convent  of 
Black  nuns  professing  the  rule  and  institutes  of  St.  Benedict ; 
the  same  order  of  which  her  sister  was  already  a  member  in  the 

'  In  tie  dnj-B  of  Cotovious  there  were     Hieron.  OnomaBtlcon,  art.  Belkaiia.    Eusc- 
twen^-two  steps ;  Itin.  p.  276.  biua  does  not  mention  it. 

■    '  John  n,  31.  33.  '  Adamnanns  1.  3*. 

'  Itia.  Hieros.  ei.  Weaaoling,  p.  696. 
ii.  101,  102 
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nunnery  of  St.  Anne  in  Jerasalom.'  The  new  convent  was 
more  richly  endowed  than  any  other  in  Syria  ;  and  for  its  pro- 
tection, the  queen  caused  a  strong  tower  of  hewn  stones  to  be 
erected  at  a  great  expense.  The  huUdings  were  not  eompleted 
untU  near  the  death  of  Mi^  Fulco  in  A.  D.  H43,  An  aged 
matron  of  approved  piety  was  made  the  first  abbess  ;  who  was 
soon  succeeded  by  the  high  bom  Iveta.^  Two  centuries  later, 
this  convent  was  no  longer  in  existence.'  Brocardus  in  the 
thirteenth  eontuiy  does  not  allude  to  it ;  and  Ludolph  de 
Suchem  in  the  fourteenth  speaks  only  of  three  churches,  one  of 
which  was  used  by  the  Arabs  as  a  stall  for  cattle.  In  A.  D, 
1484  Felix  Fabri  found  only  the  chmch  over  the  sepulchre  of 
Lazarus  ;  and  this  in  the  days  of  Ootovicua  had  been  converted 
into  a  mosk.  Since  then  the  place  is  often  mentioned  by 
travellers  ;  and  has  been  gradually  falling  more  and  more  into 
decay. 

Of  the  village  of  Bcthphage  no  trace  osifits.  In  coming 
from  Jericho  our  Lord  appears  to  have  entered  it  before  reaching 
Bethany  ;*  and  it  probably  therefore  lay  near  to  tho  latter,  a 
little  below  it  towards  the  east.  Of  course,  it  could  not  well 
have  been  where  Abu  Dla  now  stands ;'  and  still  less  on  the 
spot  which  the  monks  assign  to  it,  half-way  between  Bethany 
and  the  summit  of  the  mount  of  Olives,  where  there  is  nothing 
to  show  that  a  village  ever  stood. 

We  returned  to  Jerusalem  by  the  somewhat  shorter  route 
over  the  summit  of  Mount  Olivet. 

'  See  above,  p.  233,  '  Scliubert  euggosfc  that  Abn  Dia  may 

'Will.  Tyr.  J5.  36.     Joe.  ae  Vitriaco  have  been  tio  site  of  the  ancient  Bahnrim ; 

68.    Wilken  Gesoh.  der  KreuKZ.  IL  pp.  Keiae  III.  p.  70,    This  of  course  ia  a  mere 

616,  £17.  oonjecture;  though  Bahnrtm  was  not  for 

'  Vertot  relates,  Tri&ont  citing  hie  an-  troxa    Jerusalem,   beyond    the   meant  of 

flimity,  that  in  A.   D.    125*,   the  popo  Olirfls ;  2  Sam.  16,  .5.    Jtraeph.  Ant.  7.  9. 

granted  tba  castle   (fortified  convent)   of  7.    Yet  as  David  came  to  Bahurim  on  his 

Bethany,  to  tile  knighta  Hospitalers ;  the  way  to  the  Jordan,  after  passing  over  the 

nuna  after  the  desCruofion  of  Jerusalem  summit  of  the  mount  of  Olives,  it  would 

having  retired  to  Europe.    Histaire  des  seem  that  this  place  must  have  stood  furfcer 

Chev.  Hospit  da  St.  Jean,  etc.  I.  p.  400.  north  than  Abu  Dis.    3  Sam.  16,  1.  fi, 

'  Matt  21,  1.     Liie  19,  29. 
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BXCTJKSION    FEOH    JERUSALEM   TO    BETHEL,    ETC. 

Having  thus  been  for  several  weeks  diligently  occupied  in 
iiiTCStigating  the  antit[iiitie8  and  interesting  features  of  the  Holy 
'  City,  the  time  had  now  arrived,  when,  according  to  our  plan,  it 
became  necessary  to  extend  our  researches  to  other  parts  of  the 
country.  We  still  regarded  Jerusalem  as  our  head-q^uarters  ; 
as  the  central  point  from  which  to  make  excursions ;  and  by 
varying  our  routes  in  going  and  returning  to  and  from  different 
points,  wo  were  enabled  to  see  much  more  of  the  country,  than 
would  have  been  possible  by  merely  travelling  once  or  twice 
aloi^  the  same  road.  Our  routes  often  crossed  each  other  ;  but 
I  do  not  recollect  that  we  ever  passed  for  any  distance  over  the 
same  ground  twice,  excepting  the  short  interval  between  Jeru- 
aaleni  and  Bethlehem,  and  one  or  two  like  instances.  Three 
times,  for  example,  we  were  in  Hebron  ;  but  in  no  instance  did 
we  enter  or  leave  the  town  by  the  same  route  a  second  time. 

Before  entering  upon  the  account  of  our  further  travels,  I 
must  beg  the  reader  to  recall  to  mind  the  remarks  already  made 
upon  the  mass  of  foreign  ecclesiastical  tradition,  which  has  been 
fastened  not  only  upon  Jerusalem  and  its  environs,  hut  also 
upon  the  whole  countiy  west  of  the  Jordan,'  Besides  this, 
many  travellers  have  exercised  their  own  discretion,  -  (not  always 
the  most  eijightened,)  in  assigning  the  ancient  Scriptural  names 
of  places  to  such  sites  as  they  might  happen  to  fall  in  with  or 
hear  of;  without  stopping  to  inquire,  whether  some  other  place 
might  not  have  an  equal  or  better  claim  to  the  proposed  appella- 
tion.^    Others,  and  especially  the  older  travellers,  professedly  give 

'  Sen  the  baginning  of  Sect.  VIL  p.  261,  saw  no  otiier  oppropiiate  eite  for  the  latter 

aboye.  town  upon  that  route.     Yet,  aa  he  admits, 

^  An  iiistanoe  of  tliis  is  fumislicd  ty  Dr.  Manndrell  and  others  had  a  century  before 

Clarke;   ivho  is  very  mooh  disposed   to  found  the  nanis  of  SebsBte  (Samaria),  and 

convert  the  fortress  Sanur,  (which  ho  writoa  described  its  site  upon  another  route.    The 

Santorri,)  between  Nabulus  and  Jenin,  in-  same  is  mentioned  by  Maundevllle    and 

to  the  ancient  city  of  Somaria ;  because  !ie  William  of  Baldcnael  in  tlie  I4th  century; 
ii.  104,  105 
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a  description  of  the  various  parts  of  the  Holy  Land ;  liut  in 
such  a  way,  that  it  ia  usually  diiGcult  and  often  impoaaible  to 
distinguish  what  they  have  aptuaUy  visited  and  seen,  from  that 
which  they  have  only  heard  or  read  of,  or  relate  perhaps  merely 
from  conjecture.  Very  rarely  do  they  mention  the  modern 
names  of  the  places,  which  they  thus  call  only  by  Scriptural 
appellations  ;  so  that  when  the  same  ancient  name  has  a 
diversity  of  application,  as  is  often  the  case,  it  is  only  hy  close 
attention  to  minor  circumatanees,  that  we  can  determine  what 
modern  place  ia  meant.  Thus,  for  instance,  under  the  name  of 
Shiloh,  it  is  difficult  to  tcH  whether  a  writer  is  spealting  of  Neby 
SamwSl,  or  of  one  of  the  various  other  points  which  have  been 
assumed  as  its  site.  The  true  site  appears  to  have  been  vwited 
by  no  traveller,' 

I  have  made  these  observations  in  order  to  draw  the  readei-'a 
attention  to  the  confusion  and  discrepancies  which  prevail  among 
the  boobs  of  travels  in  Palestine ;  and  also  in  order  to  found 
upon  them  this  further  remark,  viz.  that  if  a  traveller  at  the 
present  day  is  unable  to  find  many  of  the  ancient  places 
mentioned  and  described  fey  earher  writers,  the  reason  often  lies 
not  in  his  own  ill  success ;  but  in  the  tact,  that  those  writers 
have  described  places  which  they  never  visited,  and  which  in 
all  probability  no  longer  existed  in  their  day. 

As  a  preparation  for  our  further  Journies  in  Palestine,  laj 
companion  had  taken  great  pains  to  collect  from  various  quarters 
the  native  names  of  all  the  places  in  those  parts  which  we 
hoped  to  visit.  This  practice  he  had  commenced  so  early  as  the 
year  1834,  during  a  journey  through  Haurdn  and  the  northern 
parts  of  Syria ;  and  had  afterwards  continued  it  with  express 
reference  to  our  proposed  investigations  in  Palestine.  In  Jeru- 
salem itself,  there  was  frequent  opportunity  of  making  the 
acquaintance  of  intelligent  Sheikhs  and  other  persons  from  the 
towns  and  villages  in  that  and  other  districts  ;  and  they  were  in 
general  ready  to  communicate  all  they  knew  respecting  the 
places  in  their  own  neighbourhood.  This  mode  (rf  obtaining 
information  we  preferred  to  a  direct  application  to  the  govern- 
ment ;  not  wishing  in  any  way  to  awaken  distrust  or  risk  a 
denial.  The  lists  of  names  thus  made  out,  were  in  some  respects 
more  complete  than  any  which  the  government  could  have 
furnished  ;  inasmuch  as  the  latter  has  to  do  only  with  inhabited 
towns  and  villages,  while  our  attention  was  directed,  in  at  least 
as  great  a  degree,  to  the  deserted  sites  and  ruined  places   of 

and  also  by  sBveral  other  travellers,  denbach,  and  otlier  lilia  works.  Even 
Clarke's  Travels,  etc.  +to.  Part  II.  Vol.  I.  Cotovious  is  not  whoUyfrea  from  tha  same 
p.  fiOi  fiinlt ;  and  Pocootte's  writiiigs  mrist  be  nsed 


?.   remarlis  apply  particuliirly  to     with  groat  oanSoD,  as  he  thus  ot 
!t  of  BrocarduB,  tha  travels  of  Brey-    an  opinion  instead  of  facta. 
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which  the  country  is  ao  Ml.  The  lists  thus  ohtained  were 
afterwards  enlarged  and  correct-ed  hy  our  own  observations  and 
further  inquiries  ;  and  subsequently  revised  and  copied  out  by 
my  companion.  In  this  form,  although  &r  Irom  complete,  they 
were  nevertheless  more  so  than  anythmg  of  the  kind  which  had 
hitherto  heen  attempted  in  Palestino  and  Syria ;  and  hy  the 
advice  of  eminent  scholars  they  were  subjoined  in  an  appendix 
to  the  first  edition  of  this  work.  They  could  he  regarded  only  as 
the  firet  step  towards  a  collection,  which  may  hereafter  become 
of  great  importance  to  biblical  geographers. ' 

Our  first  excursion  fmm  Jerusalem  was  towards  the  northeast, 
into  a  region  which,  so  far  as  I  know,  had  never  been  visited  by 
any  Frank  traveller.  We  returned  on  the  second  day  by  a  more 
western  and  better  known  route.  Our  friends  had  heard,  that 
villages  existed  in  the  former  quarter,  bearing  names  which 
might  be  regarded  as  the  Arabic  forms  of  Anathoth,  G-eba,  and 
Bethel ;  but  none  of  them  had  ever  yet  visited  these  places. 
They  had  however  become  acquainted  in  Jerusalem  with  some 
of  the  native  Christian  priests  from  Taiyibeh,  a  large  village 
three  hours  or  more  northeast  of  el-Bireh,  and  from  Ram- Allah, 
another  village  just  west  of  the  latter  place.  It  was  therefore 
proposed,  that  some  of  our  friends  should  join  us  in  the  excursion, 
in  order  that  while  they  thus  afforded  us  countenance  and  aid,  they 
might  also  return  the  visita  of  the  priests,  and  aivaben  in  tbem 
an  interest  for  the  distribution  of  books  and  the  diffusion  of  in- 
struction. The  party,  as  at  length  made  up,  consisted  of  Messrs 
Lanneau,  Nicolayson,  Paxton,'  and  ourselves  ;  in  all  six  persons, 
besides  one  of  our  servants.  We  were  all  on  horseback,  with  an 
extra  mule  for  the  tent  and  baggage,  and  two  attendants  (Mu- 
kartn,  muleteers)  on  foot,  who  had  charge  of  the  animals.^ 

Friday,  May  4th.  We  intended  to  have  set  off  this  morn- 
ing with  the  rising  sun  ;  but  the  arrangements  for  a  lai^e  party 
delayed  us  ;  so  that  it  was  seven  o'clock  before  all  was  ready. 
Then  occurred  various  other  delays  ;  some  of  the  party  went  out 
at  St.  Stephen's  gate,  and  others  by  that  of  Damascus  ;  and  it 
was  not  imtil  7-J  o'clock  that  we  mustered  at  the  northeast  comer 
of  the  city  wall  and  took  our  departure.  The  road  descends  ob- 
liquely into  the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat,  and  then  crosses  the  ridge 

to  his  excursion  vrfth  us;  but 
the  names  of  the  places  wliicii 

. ..  v  for  the  first  time,  bto  a  letter 

'  The  Eev.  J.  D.  Pftxt<ai,  also  an  Ameri-  dated  Oct.  1S36  ;  thus  leaving  upon  tha 
can,  resided  for  aearly  two  yeara  at  Beirut,  mind  of  the  reader  the  impresdon,  that  he 
and  afterwards  pnbli^ed  a  work  entitled :  became  aequiunted  with  wiom  nearly  two 
LOietv  on  Poiegtete  ond  EffSpl,  midea  dmiag  years  earlier.  Lett.  XV.  p.  ISS.  Loud. 
a  reaidoKe  there  m  the  seara  1^6-7-8.  Lex-  '  The  Mnkiry  is  indiscriminately  the 
ington,  Ky.  1839,  8vo.  Reprinted  Lond.  owner  or  provider  and  driver  of  camels, 
1S89. — In  his  Letters,  Mr  Paxton  makes  horses,  asses,  mules,  etc. 
ii.  106-108 
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extending  "between  the  mount  of  Olives  and  Scopus,  at  a  point 
just  at  the  left  of  the  northern  summit  of  the  former.  We 
reached  the  top  of  the  ridge  in  twenty-five  miijutes.  This  point, 
and  more  especially  the  adjacent  summit,  presents,  I  think,  the 
finest  view  of  Jerusalem  anywhere,  to  be  found.  The  city  is  seen 
diagonally  ;  and  the  view  thus  includes  the  great  mosk  and  the 
deep  valley,  which  are  not  seen  so  well  from  the  Damascus  road ; 
while,  at  the  same  time,  the  domes  and  minarets  are  here  exhib- 
ited to  the  eye  with  far  hotter  effect  than  from  the  other  sum- 
mit of  Olivet.  The  Dead  Sea  was  also  visible,  and  the  little 
village  el-'IsS,wiyeh  in  a  valley  below  us  about  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  distant,  bearing  N,  70°  E,  J'ar  in  the  north  was  the  high 
village  er-Rdm,  the  ancient  Samah,  on  the  east  of  the  Ndbulus 
road.  Before  ua  was  a  wide  prospect  of  broken  lulls  and  val- 
leys, extending  to  the  plain  of  the  Jordan. 

Our  course  thus  far  had  been  N,  25°  B.  The  way  now  be- 
came more  winding,  but  in  the  general  direction  northeast.  "We 
lost  sight  of  Jerusalem,  and  descending  rather  steeply  came  in 
twenty  minutes  to  the  bottom  of  Wady  es-Suleim,  here  running 
east  by  south  to  join  Wady  Sidr  further  down,  and  afterwards 
the  FSrab,  In  the  same  direction  we  were  told  of  the  mina  of 
a  convent,  called  Deir  es-Sidd.  We  thus  left  cl-'Is§.wiyeh  on 
the  right  behind  a  ridg'c  ;  and  crossing  the  valley  obliquely,  as- 
cended another  ridge  skirting  it  on  the  north ;  beyond  which 
runs  also  a  deep  parallel  valley,  called  Wady  es-Selfim,  We 
kept  .along  upon  this  ridge,  which  becomes  gradually  wider  ;  and 
at  8f  o'clock  reached  'Aii§.ta,  situated  on  the  same  broad  ridge 
at  the  distance  of  one  hour  and  a  quarter  from  Jerusalem. 
There  can  he  no  question  that  this  is  the  ancient  Ana- 
thoth,  the  birthplace  of  the  prophet  Jeremiah ;  which  Josephua 
describes  as  twenty  stadia  distant  from  Jerusalem,  and  which 
Eusebius  and  Jerome  also  place  in  the  tribe  of  Benjamin  about 
three  miles  from  the  same  city  towards  the  north,'  Ecclesiasti- 
cal tradition,  as  is  well  known,  has  selected  for  Anathoth  another 
site,  at  the  village  of  Kuryet  el-'Enab  on  the  road  to  Kamleh,  a 
distance  of  three  hours  from  Jerusalem.^ 

'AnSta  seems  to  have  been  once  a  walled  town  and  a  place 
of  strength ;  but  I  do  not-  find  it  directly  mentioned  by  any 
writer  since  the  days  of  Jerome.'     Portions  of  the  wall  remain, 

'  Jer.  I,  1,  et  Hieroo,  Comm  in  loo  '  Bcooardus  indeed  mentions  Anatboth, 
"qui  habitabant  touItb,  septentnonalein  tnt  places  it  olose  by  Kamah  of  BeiflBmin; 
Jecusalem  in  terlio  miliaio  et  vioulo  Ana  e  7  p  179.  Ho  had  probably  heard  of 
thoth."  Onomast  art.  AvalholA.  JoMph.  tbp  name  'Anilta,  wiftont  knowing  its  ex- 
Ant.  10.  7.  8.  See  the  other  anthontiCB  act  position.  Breydenhaeh  copies  Bro- 
wdloeted  by  Belaud,  Paltest,  p.  ."iSl  cardna     In  like  manner  Nau  has  merely 

'  Adiiohomins,   p.    14.      Coto^uus,   p  the  pa^mg  remark,  that  Analholli  lies  a 

146.    Quaresmiufl  IL  p,  16.  league  east  of  Jerusalem  ;  Voyage,  p.  49. 

Vol.  I.— 37*  ii.  108. 109 
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IjTiilt  of  large  hewn  stones,  and  apparently  ancient ;  as  are  also 
th(!  foundations  of  some  of  the  houses.  One  of  our  party  found 
the  fragments  of  a  column  or  two  among  the  ruins.  The  houses 
are  few,  and  the  people  seemed  poor  and  miserable,  amounting 
only  to  a  few  scores.  The  village  lies  where  the  broad  ridge 
slopes  off  gradually  towards  the  southeast.  On  this  side  are  tilled 
fields,  and  we  had  passed  several  others  on  our  way.  The  grain 
was  still  standing ;  the  time  of  harvest  not  having  yet  come. 
Fig  trees  and  ohve  trees  are  also  scattered  around,  From  the 
vicinity  of  'Anitta  a  favourite  species  of  building-stone  is  carried 
to  Jerusalem  ;  and  we  met  several  troops  of  donkeys  loaded  in 
this  manner  with  the  materials  of  future  dwellings ;  a  hewn 
atone  being  slung  upon  each  side  of  the  poor  animal.  Larger 
stones  arc  transported  on  camels. 

From  this  point  there  is  an  extensive  view  over  the  whole 
eastern  slope  of  the  mountainous  tract  of  Benjamin  ;  including 
also  the  valley  of  the  Jordan  and  the  northern  part  of  the  Dead 
Sea.  The  region  before  us  was  that  alluded  to  by  the  prophet 
Isaiah,  near  the  end  of  the  tenth  chapter,  where  the  approach  of 
Sennecharib  towards  Jerusalem  is  described  ;  and  from  the  spot 
where  we  now  stood,  several  of  the  places  there  mentioned  were 
visible.  Thus  er-ESm  (Ramah)  bore  N.  N.  W.  on  its  conical 
hill ;  and  Jeba'  (Geba)  was  before  us,  bearing  If.  10°  E.  The 
nearest  village  was  Hizmeh  N.  20°  E,  and  far  in  the  distance 
we  could  distinguish  Taiyibeh  lying  N.  N.  E.^N.  on  a  lofty  hill, 
which  was  to  be  the  limit  of  our  excursion. 

The  whole  tract  over  which  we  were  now  about  to  pass,  is 
made  up  of  a  succession  of  deep  rugged  valleys  ranning  towards 
the  cast ;  with  broad  ridges  of  uneven  table  land  between,  often 
broken  and  sometimes  rising  into  high  points.  These  terminate 
towards  the  east  in  high  cliffs  overhanging  the  plain  of  the  Jor- 
dan. I  have  already  remarked,  that  the  great  northern  road 
from  Jerusalem  to  Nftbulus  passes  along  the  water-shed  of  the 
mountainous  country ;  where  the  heads  of  the  valleys  running 
off  in  opposite  directions  often  interlap.'  Our  present  road  lay 
at  some  distance  further  east ;  so  that  the  valleys,  where  we 
crossed  them,  had  now  become  very  deep.  The  sides  of  these 
Wadys  indeed  are  here  so  steep  and  high,  that  in  descending 
into  them,  we  were  usually  obhged  to  dismount  from  our  horses. 
The  whole  district  is  a  mass  of  limestone  rock ;  which  every- 
where juts  out  above  the  surfece,  and  imparts  to  the  whole  land 
an  aspect  of  sterility  and  barrenness.  Yet  wherever  soil  is  found 
among  the  rocks,  it  is  strong  and  fertile  ;  fields  of  grain  are  seen 
occasionally  ;  and  fig  trees  and  olive  trees  are  planted  everywhere 
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among  the  hills.  Lower  down  the  elope,  towards  the  Jordan 
valley,  aR  is  a  frightful  desert. 

With  some  difficulty  we  obtained  a  guide  at  'Andta  to  con- 
duct us  to  Taiyibeh,  Our  object  in  this  was  not  so  much  to 
leaiE  the  way  ;  for  that  was  tolerably  plain ;  but  rather  to  have 
a  person  always  at  hand,  of  whom  we  could  inquire  respecting 
the  various  villages  and  features  of  the  country,  as  they  came  in- 
to view.  "We  continued  this  practice  during  our  future  joumies, 
so  fiir  aa  possible  ;  and  found  it  generally  necessary  to  obtain  a 
new  guide  at  the  end  of  every  few  miles  ;  inasmuch  as  the  peas- 
ants, though  well  acq^uainted  with  the  immediate  neighbourhood 
of  their  own  villages,  seldom  know  much  of  the  country  at  a 
distance  from  their  homes. 

Our  route  now  led  us  to  Hizmeh.  Leaving  'Anata  at  9.10, 
we  descended  very  steeply  in  ten  minutes  to  the  bottom  of  Wady 
es-Seldm,  which,  with  the  Suleim,  runs  into  "Wady  el-F&rah 
farther  down.  Crossing  a  low  ridge  and  a  small  shallow  Wady, 
we  ascended  again  more  gradually,  and  came  at  9.50  to  Hizmeh, 
situated  on  the  top  of  the  next  high  ridge,  with  a  deep  valley  on 
the  north.  Its  position  is  similar  to  that  of  'An^ta  ;  though  the 
ridge  ia  not  so  high.  The  village  is  about  as  large  as  'Anata 
and  was  now  deserted  ;  the  inhabitants  having  about  two  months 
before  all  fled  across  the  Jordan  to  escape  the  conscription,  leav- 
ing their  fields  of  wheat  and  their  olive  and  fig  trees  with  none 
to  attend  them.  The  houses  are  solidly  buUt  of  stone  ;  but  we 
saw  here  no  appearance  of  antiquity  ;  nor  do  I  tnow  of  any  an- 
cient name  to  which  the  form  Hizmeh  corresponds. 

Here,  as  on  all  the  high  points  we  crossed,  there  was  a  wide 
view  over  the  whole  slope  quite  to  the  Jordan  and  its  valley,  in- 
cluding the  Dead  Sea  and  the  eastern  mountains.  We  could 
trace  the  course  of  the  Jordan  by  the  green  trees  along  its  bants. 
The  transparency  of  the  atmosphere  rendered  distant  objects 
very  distinct ;  so  that  the  plain  of  the  Jordan  seemed  not  more 
than  two  hours  distant,  though  its  real  distance  was  not  less 
than  four  or  five  hours.  In  that  direction  we  could  see  Wady 
el-F^rah  as  it  ran  off  towards  the  plain,  bearing  S.  85°  E.' 
From  this  point  er-R^m  bore  N,  55°  W,  ;  and  Jeba',  the  next 
village  on  our  route,  due  north.  A  high  conical  MU.  near  the 
!Nabulus  road,  called  Tuleil  el-Ful,  with  a  large  heap  of  stones 
upon  the  top,  was  everywhere  a  sightly  object,  and  bore  from 
Hizmeh  S.  70°  W. 

Leaving  Hizmeh  at  10  o'cloclc,  it  took  us  again  ten  minutes 
to  descend  into  the  deep  valley  on  the  north,  which  I  suppose  to 

'  The  name  of  this  Watly  might  euggest  '  a  heifer,'  while  the  Arabic  agnifies  '  a 

a  coincidenCBsvith  theParahof  BeDJamini  mouas,'    We  could  hear  of  no  village 

Josh.  18,  23.  .  But  Hheae  names  comu  from  called  FSrah,  as  rekCed  by  BueMagham. 

differeut  roots ;  tlK  Hebiew  word  meiuiing  Travels,  4to.  p.  313. 

ii.  Ill,  iia 
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be  the  E^rali.  Here  are  enclosures  of  fig  trees  ;  and  on  tlie  pro- 
jecting point  of  a  low  hill  at  the  right  of  the  road,  are  a  few  an- 
cient walle,  some  broad  as  if  for  terraces,  and 'others  apparently 
foundations  ;  but  there  are  not  enough  of  them  to  be  regarded 
as  the  ruins  of  a  town  or  village.  Our  guide  called  them  Ma'dM,' 
Ascending,  again,  we  now  came  out  upon  the  table  land  of  the 
next  ridge,  and  reached  Jeba'  at  10.40.  It  lies  upon  a  low  coni- 
cal, or  rather  a  round,  eminence  on  the  broad  ridge,  which  shelves 
down  like  all  the  rest  toward  the  Jordan  valley,  and  spreads  out 
below  the  village  into  a  fine  sloping  plain  with  fields  of  grain 
now  in  the  nulk.  The  views  of  the  Dead  Sea  and  Jordan  and 
of  the  eastern  mountains  were  here  still  more  extensive ;  while 
across  the  deep  ravine  on  the  north  we  could  see  the  next  viUage 
on  our  route,  Mijkhmds,  the  ancient  Michmash,  lying  directly 
overagainst  Jeba'  in  a  direction  about  northeast. 

The  village  of  Jeba'  is  small,  about  the  size  of  those  already 
described  ;  and  is  half  in  ruins.  Among  these  are  occasionally 
seen  large  hewn  stones  indicating  antiquity.  There  is  here  the 
ruin  of  a  sc[uare  tower,  almost  solid  ;  and  a  small  building  hav- 
ing the  appearance  of  an  ancient  church.  Two  nights  before 
our  visit,  robbers  had  entered  the  village  ;  and  breaking  into  the 
houses  of  the  principal  inhabitants,  wounded  them  with  swords. 
To-day  the  men  were  all  out  on  the  search  ;  and  we  found  only 
women. 

Besides  MfllihmSs,  we  could  here  see  several  other  villages, 
viz,  Deir  DuwSn  N,  by  E,  Taiyibeb  N.  20°  E,  Burka  ly- 
ing this  side  of  Deir  Duwdn  N.  9°  W.  el-Kudeirah  H",  3°  E. 
RflmmSn  N,  N.  E.^  E.  This  latter  village  forms  a  remarkable 
object  in  the  landscape  ;  being  situated  on  and  around  the  sum- 
mit of  a  conical  chalky  hill,  and  visible  in  all  directions.  There 
can  be  little  doubt  of  its  being  the  identical  rock  Kimmon,  to 
which  the  remnant  of  the  Benjamites  fled  after  the  slaughter  of 
the  tribe  at.  GJibeah.  A  place  of  this  name  is  also  mentioned  hy 
Eusebius  and  Jerome,  as  existing  in  their  day  fifteen  miles  north 
of  Jerusalem.' 

The  name  Jeba'  corresponds  exactly  to  the  Hebrew  Geba  in 
the  Old  Testament,  a  city  of  Benjamin  assigned  to  the  priests,^ 
It  lay  on  the  northern  border  of  the  kingdom  of  Judah  ;*  over- 
t  Michmash,  from  which  it  was  separated  by  a  "  passage," 
Qg  the  deep  valley  between,*  Here  Saul  and  Jonathan 
encamped  against  the  Philistines  in  Michmash ;  and  here  between 
the  two  places  was  the  scene  of  Jonathan's  remarkable  adven- 

'  Sea  more  on  this  tract  in  Vol  IH,  ua-         =  Josb.  18,  U.  21,  17. 
der  May  10,  1853.  '  1  K.  23,  8.    Zech.  14,  10. 

'  Judg.  20,  45,  47.  21,  18.    Onomflst.        '  Het.  -i3?a,  1  Sam,  13,  23.  Is.  10, 
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ture."  All  tliese  circumstance 8  accord  perfectly  with  the  situa- 
tion of  Jeba'.  At  a  later  period  king  Asa  built  up  Geba  and 
Mizpah  with  stones  brought  from  Eamah,'  The  exiles  returned 
again  to  G-eba  after  the  captivity  ;  and  the  name  is  simply  men- 
tioned by  Euaebius  and  Jerome,'  But  from  that  time  till  the 
present  day,  there  is  no  further  trace  of  (Jeba  in  history.* 

We  left  Jeba'  at  11,10  for  Miikhmfi,e,  The  descent  into  the 
valley  was  steeper  and  longer  than  any  of  the  preceding.  The 
path  led  down  obliquely,  and  we  reached  the  bottom  in  half  an 
hour.  It  is  called  Wady  es-Suweinit.  It  be^na  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Beitin  and  el-Bireh  ;  and  as  it  breaks  through  the 
ridge  below  these  places,  its  sides  form  precipitous  walls.  On 
the  right,  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  below  where  we  crossed,  it 
again  contracts  and  passes  off  between  high  perpendicular  preci- 
pices, which  (our  guide  said)  continue  a  great  way  down  and  in- 
crease in  grandeur.  In  one  of  them  is  a  large  cavern  called 
Jdihah.  This  Wady  was  said  to  run  into  another  called  the 
Fuwdr  coming  more  from  the  north,  which  receives  also  the  FS- 
rah  and  then  empties  into  Wady  el-Kelt.  This  latter  issues  out 
upon  the  plain  not  far  firom  Jericho.  We  doubted  at  the  time 
the  correctness  of  this  information  ;  but  our  own  subsequent  ob- 
servations tended  to  confirm  it. 

This  steep  precipitous  valley  is  probably  "the  passage  of 

Miclmiash,"  meuLiuued  in  Scripture*  lu  tlte  valley,  just  a,t  the 
left  of  where  we  crossed,  are  two  biJls  of  a  conical  or  rather  a 
spherical  form,  having  etoep  rocky  sides,  witli  small  Wailys  run- 
ning up  behind  each  so  as  almost  to  isolate  them.  One  is  on  the 
side  towards  Jeba',  and  the  other  towards  Mflkhmas,  These 
would  seem  to  be  the  two  rocks  mentioned  in  connection  with 
Jonathan's  adventure ;'  they  are  not  indeed  so  '  sharp'  as  the 
language  of  Scripture  would  seem  to  ihiply ;  but  they  are  the 
only  rocks  of  the  kind  in  this  vicinity.  The  northern  one  is  con- 
nected towards  the  west  with  an  eminence  still  more  distinctly 
isolated.  This  valley  appears  to  have  been  at  a  later  time,  the 
dividing  line  between  tho  tribes  of  Benjamin  and  Ephraim,' 
Crossing  the  valley  obliquely,  and  ascending  with  difficulty 

'  1  Sam.  13,  15.  16,  14,  6. 16.    In  all  M  K.  15,  22.  2  Cbr.  16,  6.   Joa  Antt 

HiBSe  pusaages  the  Eottliah  version  wrongly  8.  12,  i. 

has  Giieii.    In  the  firet  three,  the  Heb.  '  Neh.  7,  30.    Onomuat  art  Gabe. 

reads  G^t ;  and  the  same  shonid  evident'  '  In  the  former  ediUon  of  this  woik, 

ly  be  read  in  c.  14,  16.    Elsewhere  also  Jaba,  was  wrongly  held  to  be  Qibeah. 

there  ia  some  confusion  in  tbe  writing  of  '  1  Sam.  13,  23,     Compare  Isa,  10,  29. 

these  two  names;  e.  p.  in  Jndg.  30,  10.  '  1  Sam.  14,  4,  E. 

83,   Geba  is  obrionsly  pnt  lor  Gibesh  ;  '  Geba  on  die  eonth  wde  of  this  vnHey 

oomp.  w.  4,  5,  9,  36.   This  arose  probably,  was  the  northern  limit  of  .ludah  and  Ban- 

from  copyists,  who  might  easily  thus  inter-  jamiii,  2  Kinge  33,  8 ;  wbile  Bethel  on  its 

change  the  mneeuliaa  and  feminine  forms  of  north  dde  fnrCber  weet  wosonthe  sou&em 

the  same  word.     The  error  of  the  English  border  of  Epbraim;  Josh.  16, 1,3.    18,13. 

translatorsisiessensilyto be  accounted  for.  Judg,  1.  22-26. 

ii.  114-116 
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for  fifteen  minutes,  we  came  upon  the  slope  on  which  MCiltlimaa 
stands,  a  low  ridge  between  two  small  Wadys  running  south  into 
the  Suweinlt ;  the  ground  rising  towanis  the  north  beyond,  to 
the  still  higher  land  which  extends  to  Deir  Duwdn,  The  rocks 
here  by  the  side  of  the  path  were  cut  away  in  several  places. 
We  reacted  the  Ullage  at  12  o'clock.  It  was  even  more  deso- 
late than  Anathoth ;  but  bears  marlcs  of  having  been  a  much 
larger  and  stronger  place  than  any  of  the  others  we  had  passed. 
There  are  many  foundations  of  large  hewn  stones  ;  and  some 
columns  were  lying  among  them.  Here  the  prospect  towards 
the  east  and  north  is  cut  off  by  higher  ground.  We  could  look 
back  upon  Jcha' ;  and  er-K4m  bore  S.  70°  W. 

There  seems  to  he  no  reason  for  any  doubt  as  to  the  identity 
of  MakhmSs  with  the  Michmash  of  Scripture.  Eusehius  and 
Jerome  describe  the  latter  as  a  large  village  nine  miles  distant 
from  Jerusalem,  and  not  far  from  Karaah.'  We  were  nearly 
three  and  a  half  hours  in  reaching  it,  over  a  very  rough  and  dif- 
ficult road. 

Passing  on  without  stopping,  and  taking  a  more  northerly 
course,  we  ascended  gradually  and  soon  crossed  the  high  broad 
swell  of  land  before  us.  We  now  struck  upon  the  eastern  side  of 
a  narrow  but  deep  side  vaUey  running  south  into  the  Suweinit 
nearly  at  right  angles.  This  we  followed  up  to  its  head  at  Deir 
Duwan.  Opposit/B  tlie  poIuL  wheie  we  came  upon  iL,  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  valley,  in  the  steep  western  waU,  are  several  sepul- 
chres excavated  in  the  rock.  The  path  keeps  along  the  verge  of 
the  high  ground,  gradually  approaching  the  bottom  of  the  valley 
as  the  latter  ascends.  At  12.35  we  were  opposite  the  village  of 
Burka,  bearing  W.  N.  W.  across  the  valley,  high  up  on  the  hill- 
side, a  quarter  of  an  hour  distant.  The  high  point  of  Neby 
8amwil  had  also  been  for  some  time  in  sight,  and  now  bore  W. 
S.  W.  The  village  of  Kudeirah  lay  N.  18"  W.  and  Deir  Du- 
wSn  N.  10°  E.  At  12.50  the  valley  had  become  more  shallow  ; 
and  tombs  and  quarries  appeared  £^ain  in  its  bottom  on  the  left, 
near  the  low  point  of  a  hill  between  the  valley,  and  a  moi-e 
western  branch.  On  this  low  hill,  as  we  wei-e  afterwards  told, 
there  are  traces  of  an  ancient  site,  which  we  explored  more  fully 
at  a  later  period.'  We  reached  Deir  Duwan  at  1.05,  in  an  hour 
and  five  minutes  from  MQkhmds. 

This  is  a  large  and  tolerably  wealthy  place,  compared  with  aU. 
the  others  we  had  seen  to-day.  It  lies  in  an  uneven  rocky  basin, 
at  the  head  of  the  valley  we  had  followed  up  ;  and  its  position  is 
high,  although  shut  in  by  hills.     This  is  shown  by  the  rapid 

■'  Onoinnst.  art.  .l/bc/imns.— The  monks  resmius  II.  p.  78G.     Tlint  was  for  fliem  a 

have  usui^lly  transfeiTed  the  fate  of  Alich-  more  CDiivenicut  location, 

mash  to  el-Blreli ;  Brocardus,  c.  7.     Qua-  '  See  aadt-r  May  Utii,  1838. 
ii.  117.  118 
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ascent  of  the  small  Wady  from  the  south  ;  while  on  the  north 
the  place  is  skirted  by  another  very  deep  and  rugged  valley  run- 
nii^  towards  the  east.  The  declivities  around  were  now  covered 
with  grain,  oKve,  and  &g  trees,  all  growing  among  the  rocks  as 
before  ;  and  everything  appeared  thrifty.  The  place  is  said  to 
produce  large  quantities  of  flgs  ;  and  we  had  hoped  to  have  ob- 
tained here  some  of  the  dried  frait ;  hut  their  stock  of  it  was 
exhausted.  Ab  we  rode  into  the  town,  we  were  welcomed  by  a 
company  of  twenty  or  thirty  men,  who  conducted  us  to  the  fiat 
roof  of  a  house  and  treated  us  with  great  civility.  They  had 
never  before  seen  a  Frank  among  them.  Their  village,  they  said, 
was  anciently  situated  on  the  low  hill  towards  the  south,  where 
there  are  ruins  ;  and  on  the  present  site  was  then  a  convent.  But 
I  apprehend  that  this  is  nothing  more  than  a  mode  of  accounting 
for  the  name  Deir  (convent).  There  are  no  marks  of  antic[uity 
about  the  present  village. 

About  an  hour  from  Deir  Duwan  towards  the  northwest, 
lies  Beitin,  the  ancient  Bethel,  not  in  sight ;  and  it  follows  from 
the  scriptural  account  and  from  the  nature  of  the  country,  that 
the  city  of  Ai,  destroyed  by  Joshua,  must  have  been  somewhere 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  spot  on  which  we  now  were.'  The  name 
however  has  utterly  perished ;  we  inquired  diligently  after  it 
throughout  the  whole  region,  but  without  finding  the  slightest 
trace.  The  city  might  have  been  situated  perhaps  upon  the  sits 
with  ruins  south  of  Deir  Duwdn  ;  or  upon  a  rocky  Tell  (hill) 
hearing  from  the  village  N.  46°  "W.  and  overlooking  the  deep 
northern  valley.  Another  place  of  ruins,  el-'Alya,  was  also 
pointed  out,  bearing  N.  50°  E.  at  some  distance  across  the  same 
valley.  But  our  researches  to-day  respecting  Ai  were  so  unsat- 
isfactory, that  we  renewed  them  at  a  later  period  ;  though  with 
not  much  better  success,^ 

Trora  this  place  Taiyibeh,  our  next  stage,  bore  N.  23°  B. 
situated  on  very  high  ground.  The  village  of  Kudeirah  bore  S. 
50°'W.  er-Ram  S.  40=  W.  Jeba'  8. 12°  W.  and  Ramm6n  on  ite 
lofty  rock  E.  N.  E.^N. 

Having  remained  for  half  an  hour  at  Deir  Duw^n,  we.  set 
off  again  at  1.35  for  Taiyiheh ;  although  our  guide  was  very  de- 
sirous of  proceeding  directly  to  BeitSn.  His  reason  probably  was 
the  much  shorter  distance  of  the  latter  place.  After  five  minutes 
we  began  to  descend  the  very  rugged  wall  of  the  valley  on  the 
north,  the  steepest  and  longest  descent  we  had  yet  made.  The 
valley  here  cannot  well  be  less  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  or 
three  hundred  feet  in  depth.  We  dismounted  as  usual,  the 
path  beii^  very  difficult  for  the  horses,  even  without  a  load. 
Before  us,  towards  the  right,  was  EiimmSn,  on  a  naked  conical 
'  Josh,  o  7  and  8.  "  See  mider  May  Xith, 
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point  of  the  ridge,  rising  steeply  on  the  north  side  of  the  valley  ; 
the  houses  heing  apparently  built  in  terraces  aTOund  the  hill 
from  the  top  downwards.  It  took  us  thirty  minutes  to  reach 
the  bottom  of  the  valley.  This  seemed  to  have  hero  more  than 
one  name.  Some  called  it  el-MQty^h  ;  while  another  spoke  of 
it  as  Wady  el- Asas.  It  is  the  great  drain  of  the  adjacent  tract ; 
and  passes  down  to  the  plain  of  the  Jordan,  issuing  from  the 
mountains  at  some  distance  north  of  Jericho  under  the  name  of 
"Wady  NawS,'imeh,  where  we  afterwards  encountered  it  again. 

We  now  entered  a  narrow  branch  valley  which  comes  into 
Wady  el-MutySh  from  the  north  nearly  at  right  angles.  It  ia 
called  Wady  el-'Ain,  from  a  spring  of  water  which  descends 
into  it  further  up,  from  the  western  hill.  The  region  is  very 
rocky  ;  and  we  advanced  by  a  rugged  and  often  dangerous  path. 
During  the  whole  day  we  saw  very  little  grass ;  the  chief 
herbage  everywhere  was  the  furzy  plant  BellSn ;  and  in  this 
valley  I  was  struck  with  the  frecLuent  appearance  of  the  common 
sage  of  our  gardens,  interspersed  with  the  fragrant  Za'ter.  At 
2.25,  we  came  upon  the  fountain  which  gives  name  to  the 
Wady ;  a  pretty  spring  issuing  from  the  rocky  waU  upon  our 
left.  The  valley  extends  quite  up  to  Taiyibeh,  having  its  head 
in  a  basin  on  the  northwest  of  the  hill,  on  which  that  place  ia 
situated. 

Instead  of  following  the  direct  road  up  the  valley,  which 
would  have  brought  us  to  the  village  in  one  hour  from  the 
fountain,  or  at  3.25,  the  guide  at  about  half  way  mistook  the 
path,  and  led  us  up  a  side  Wady  on  the  right,  to  the  high  open 
country  lying  between  Ilumin6n  and  Taiyibeh.  Discovering  the 
mistake,  we  now  struck  across  the  fields  towards  the  north 
without  a  path,  passing  over  a  high  hill  which  afforded  a  wide 
prospect,  and  at  length  reached  Taiyibeh ;  losing  about  twenty 
minutes  by  this  detour. 

The  village  of  Taiyibeh  crowns  a  conical  hill,  on  the  highest 
ridge  or  tract  of  land  which  we  had  yet  crossed.  On  the-very 
summit  of  the  hill  are  the  rains  of  a  tower,  once  similar  appa- 
reritly  to  those  we  had  seen  in  almost  all  the  villages.  From 
these  ruins  the  houses  extend  down  the  sides  of  the  hill,  chiefly 
towards  the  southeast.  On  the  west  and  north  are  fertile  basins 
of  some  breadth,  forming  the  beginning  of  Wadys  ;  and  these 
are  full  of  gardens  of  ohve  and  fig  trees.  Many  olive  trees  are 
also  scattered  upon  the  hills  around.  From  the  site  of  the  old 
tower  there  is  a  splendid  view  over  the  whole  eastern  slope,  the 
vale  of  the  Jordan  or  el-Gh6r,  the  Dead  Sea,  and  the  eastern 
mountains  comprising  the  districts  of  the  Belka  and  of  Jebel 
'Ajlfln,  In  the  latter,  towards  the  E.  N.  E.  a  break  was  seen, 
where  the  vaUey  of  the  Zerka  comes  down ;   and  just  north  of 
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it,  tlic  ravine  of  'Ajliin  with  the  Saracenic  castle,  Kol'at  er- 
Rabfld,  perched  on  a  loftj  rock  high  up  in  the  monntains,  and 
bearing  N.  55°  E.'  ]?iirthGr  south  the  site  of  Nimrin  was 
pointed  out."  On  the  east  of  the  sea  the  mountains  seemed  to 
come  down  in  precipices  close  to  the  water ;  so  that  apparently 
no  road  could  pass.  Occasional  ravines  were  visihle  in  the 
naked  rocks.  Towards  the  south  the  view  took  in  the  Frank 
Mountain  (el-Fureidis)  heyond  Bethlehem.  Neither  Jerusalem 
nor  the  mount  of  Olives  was  visihle.  Near  at  hand  was  EOm- 
mon,  now  below  us.  The  landscape  exhibited  little  of  ver- 
dure or  beauty ;  yet  its  stern  and  desert  features  were  strongly 
impressive.' 

Close  by  Taiyibeh,  8.  B.^B.  on  the  top  of  a  lower  hill,  sixty 
or  eighty  rode  distant,  are  the  ruins  of  a  small  church  of  St 
George  ;  of  which  the  walla  are  still  partially  standing. 

The  inhabitants  of  Taiyibeh  are  all  native  Christians  of  the 
Greek  rite.  Their  priests  had  visited  the  missionaries  in  Jera- 
ealem,  and  we  now  found  here  friends,  who  seemed  exceedingly 
glad  to  welcome  us  to  their  village.  As  we  wished,  if  possible, 
to  proceed  further  to-day,  Mr  Smith  and  myself  repaired  imme- 
diately to  the  mined  tower,  taking  with  us  one  or  two  of  the 
inhabitants  to  point  out  and  narne  to  us  the'  various  objects  in 
view.  On  returning,  we  found  our  companions  sitting  with  the 
priests  and  others  before  the  Medafeli,'  sipping  coffee  out  of 
small  cups  in  the  oriental  style.  The  Mukarys  had  concluded 
to  stop  here  for  the  night,  and  without  asking  leave  had  unload- 
ed the  horses ;  so  that  we  were  In  a  measure  compelled  to 
remain. 

A  place  was  now  selected  and  the  tent  pitched  ;  and  we 
obtained  a  supply  of  mats,  Hghts,  and  eatables  from  the  village. 
We  took  this  course  both  because  we  preferred  our  tent  to  the 
small  and  uncomfortable  dwelhngs  of  the  inhabitants,  infested 
as  they  are  with  vermin ;  and  because  too  we  hoped  thus  to 
have  more  the  command  of  our  own  time.     But  in  this  latter 

'  Barckbardt  TMted  and  desoribes  tliia  end  of  tho  sea  S.  41°  E.     Wady  Zerka, 

oaatlB;  Travels  in  Syria,  pp.  266,  S6T.  mouth,  N.  60' E.   Kiil'at  er-Eablid  N.  65° 

Compare  Irby  and  Manglas'   Tnivob,  p.  E,     Deir  Jecfir,  a   small  Muslim  rilli^ 

806.  [93.1    From  the  inscriptions,  it  ap-  near  Taiyibeh,  N.  5°  K 
pears  to  bave  been  bnilt  under  ^adin  ;        '  The  Med^eh  ia  a  eort  of  pn^c  honse, 

and  BO  Abulfeda,  Tab.  Syr.  ed,  Ktihler,  pp.  set  apart  for  the  reception  of  tiavellers. 

IS,  92.    The  same  district  was  visited  by  Each  villiige  has  one  or  more.     In  those 

my  companion  Mr  Smith,  in  1834.  parts  of  the  conntiy  not  yet  corrupted  by 

'  See  further  under  May  IStli.  the  frequency  of  foreign  travellers,   the 

'  Here  ve  took,  atnoog  otJiers,  the  fol-  stranger  is  hospitably  entertained  by  tha 

lowing  bearings :  Rummon  S.  5°  W.  Frank  inhabitants,  widiout  tlie  expectatioa  of  a 

Momitiua  S,  17°  W.    er-Rim  S.  36°  W.  reward.  Oftliiswefonndseveralinslanoesi 

Neby  Samwll  S,  BO"  W,    el-'Alya  S.  60°  see  at  Boit  NctHf  under  May  !7tb.     See 

W.    Khan  Hfidbrflr,  a  ruined  Khiin  on  the  alsn   Bnrclthardt^s   Travels  in  Syria,-  pp. 

way  from  Jerusalem  to  Jericho,  S.  15^  E.  395,  351,  S84. 
Dead  Sea,  northwest  bay,  S,  35°  E.  Nortii 
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particular  we  reckoned  without  our  host.  The  inhabitants 
crowded  about  ua  with  their  Sheilth  and  three  priests,  until  the 
tent  was  completely  Ml,  besides  a  multitude  standing  around 
the  door.  Mr  Lamieau  distributed  among  them  several  books 
and  tracts  in  tiic  Arabic  language  ;  and  they  became  quite  clam- 
orous for  more.  They  were  especially  delighted  with  the  psal- 
ters ;  and  each  of  the  priests  obtained  the  promise  of  a  bible, 
for  which  they  were  to  come  or  send  to  Jerusalem.  The  Sheikh 
we  did  not  like  ;  he  was  shy,  though  cringing  in  his  manner  ; 
and  almost  from  the  first,  as  he  accompanied  us  to  the  ruined 
church,  began  to  inquire  about  bis  bakhshish.  Afterwards  in  the 
tent,  he  declared  himself  an  American  ;  and  to  convince  us  of  it, 
drank  milk  in  a  cup  of  tea  before  the  priests,  although  it  was  on 
Friday  and  therefore  unlawful.  It  was  only  by  ordering  the 
people  away  that  we  could  get  room  to  eat ;  and  it  was  quite 
late  before  we  could  even  think  of  sleep. 

At  length,  however,  we  made  shift  to  arrange  our  couches 
within  our  somewhat  narrow  limits,  and  laid  ourselves  down. 
The  captain  or  responsible  guard  of  the  village  himself  kept 
watch  by  our  tent,  accompanied  by  two  or  three  others  ;  and  to 
beguile  the  night  and  keep  themselves  awake,  they  one  after 
another  repeated  tales  in  a  monotonous  tone  of  voice.  This 
served  their  own  purpose ;  and  had  too  the  further  effect  of 
aiding  to  keep  us  awake  ;  so  that,  what  with  the  voices  of  the 
Arabs,  the  barking  of  dogs,  the  crawling  of  fleas,  and  the  hum  of 
mosquitos,  we  were  none  of  us  able  to  get  much  sleep  all  night. 
— Two  or  three  nights  before,  robbers  had  entered  the  village 
and  stolen  several  sheep.  The  desert  towards  the  Dead  Sea  was 
said  to  be  full  of  them. 

Taiyibeb  contains  seventy-five  taxable  inhabitants,  showing  a 
population  of  from  three  to  four  hundred  souls.  The  only  other 
villages  north  of  Jerusalem  within  the  province,  containing  Chris- 
tians, were  said  to  be  RSm-AlIah  and  Jifneh,  which  we  after- 
wards visited ;  and  the  smaller  ones  of  Bir  Zeit  and  'Ain  'Arik, 
each  with  twenty-five  Christian  men  and  the  rest  Muslims.  The 
land  at  Taiyibeh  is  held  by  the  peasants  in  freehold  ;  except  that 
in  a  certain  sense  the  whole  vilh^e  beloi^  to  the  Haram  eah- 
Sherif,  to  the  Mutawelly  of  which  it  pays  annually  seventy-five 
Mids  (measures)  of  barley  and  wheat.  The  Mid  is  equal  to  six- 
teen ^d'a,  or  twelve  Sw&a' of  Egypt.'  Besides  this  there  are 
paid  in  taxes  to  the  government  for  each  olive  and  fig  tree  one 
piastre  ;  for  each  she  goat  and  ewe  one  piastre  ;  and  for  each  ox 
seventy-five  piastres,  which  is  intended  rather  as  a  tax  upon  the 
land  ploughed,  than  upon  the  oxen.  Each  man  also  pays  one 
hundred  piastres  as  Firdeh  or  capitation-tax  ;  and  being  all 
'  The  Egyptian  Suba'  is  tha  tweniy-fonrfli  part  of  art  Ardeh. 
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Christians  and  free  from  the  military  conecription,  each  pays  aa 
additional  tax  of  twenty-five  piastres,  -which  is  reckoned  to  the 
Kharaj  or  toleration  tax.'  The  village  was  said  to  pay  in  all, 
not  fer  from  seventy-five  purees  annually,  eqttivalent  to  1875 
Spanish  dollars. — The  Sheikh  el-BeUd,  hterally  the  "  elder  of 
the  village,"  is  here  as  elsewhere  the  chief  man,  and  the  medium 
of  communication  with  the  government. 

The  remarkable  position  of  Taiyiheh  would  not  probably  have 
been  left  unoccupied  in  ancient  times ;  hut  I  was  formerly  unahle 
to  identify  it  with  any  earlier  site,  unless  with  the  Ophrah  of 
Benjamin,  This  city,  according  to  Eusebius  and  Jerome,  lay 
five  Eoman  miles  east  of  Bethel ;  which  accords  with  the  situa- 
tion of  et-Taiyibeh." 

There  arises,  however,  the  farther  question,  whether  this 
Ophrah  is  not  the  same  with  the  Ephron  or  Ephraim  of  the  Old 
Testament ;  a  place  which  Abijah  king  of  Judah  took  from  Jero- 
boam along  with  Bethel  and  Jeshanah.'  Josephus  speaks  also  of 
a  small  city  Epkrmm,  which  Vespasian  took  along  with  Bethel.* 
All  these  appear  to  be  names  of  one  and  the  same  city,  identical 
with  Ophrah,'  With  the  same,  too,  we  may  well  identify  the 
city  Ephra/im  of  the  New  Testament,  which  was  "  near  to  the  wil- 
derness," and  to  which  our  Lord  withdrew  with  his  disciples  after 
the  raising  of  Lazarus."  Thence  he  returned  to  Jerusalem  by 
crossing  the  Jordan,  and  passing  down  thi-ough  Perea  to  Jericho.' 
With  all  these  circumstances  the  position  of  ct-Taiyibeh  well 
corresponds, 

Saturday,  May  5fh.  Taking  with  us  a  guide  from  Taiyibeh, 
we  set  off  at  4.50  for  Beitin,  intending  to  visit  on  our  way  the 
ruins  at  el-'Alya.  We  followed  down  the  narrow  valley  by  the 
road  of  yesterday  for  forty  minutes.  Here  we  turned  W.  N,  W. 
Tip  another  branch,  and  then  passed  up  an  ascent,  reaching  the 
top  at  6  o'clock.  From  this  point  el-'Alya  lay  ten  minutes 
towards  the  south.  We  found  there  only  a  few  ruins  of  small 
houses  on  a  high  plateau,  with  a  deep  valley  on  the  west  and  south- 
west, but  no  traces  of  antiquity.  Not  far  off  towards  the  east  is 
a  sprir^  of  water,  called  'Ain  el-'Alya,  '  upper  spring,'  to  dis- 
tinguish it  from  that  in  the  valley  below,  which  we  passed  yes- 

'  See  obote,  p.  427.  n.  1.  "lilBS  Ephron  difibr  strictly  only  in  ta»- 

'  Heh.  n^SS ,  Josh.  18,  23.   1  Sam.  13,  mination ;  and  the  same  difference  is  also 

17-      Euseb^  'et    Hieron.    Onomaati    art.  fonnd  in  the  proper  name  Brdirnm,  e.  g. 

Aphra.  fra^iB  and  ^^a^^  Kuth  4,  20.  21. 

'  a   Chr.   13,   19.   Heb.   TilBS   Kefh,        '  'john  II,  B4.' 
V^ES  Keri;  Sept  '^p6v.  ]  See  the  «ntie^9  Harmony  of  tie  Gos- 

IW       VD    r.    TJn  pelt)  111  Greelc,  p.  201.— See  also  generally, 

Joseph.  E.  J.  4.  9.  9.  j^;^   p    g^g  ^^^    Bildiolk   Siiora,  IMS. 

'  The  Heh.  names  IT1B3   Ophrah  and  p.  398  sq. 
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terday.  The  village  probably  derived,  its  name  from  the  foun- 
tain.^ 

Eetuming  to  the  point  where  we  bad  left  our  road,  we  now 
proceeded  again  at  6.40,  on  the  same  general  course  towards 
BeitJn.  We  soon  crossed  a  broad  shallow  Wady,  running  nearly 
Bouth,  apparently  one  of  the  heads  of  that  passing  down  on  the 
north  side  of  Deir  Duwdn ;  and  at  7.10,  reached  the  eastern 
branch  of  the  great  Nabulus  road  on  the  higher  land  beyond. 
Hence  Taiyibeh  bore  N.  76°  E.  and  el-Btreh  S.  40"  "W.  De- 
scending gradually  by  this  road  southwest,  we  came  to  the  site  of 
Beiiin  at  7^  o'clock,  just  at  the  left  of  the  path ;  making  a  dis- 
tance of  two  hours  fram  Taiyibeh.  The  ruins  lie  upon  the  point 
of  a  low  hill,  between  the  heads  of  two  shallow  Wadys,  which  ■ 
unite  below  and  mn  off  S.  S.  E.JS.  into  the  deep  and  rugged  val- 
ley es-Suweinit,  which  passes  down  between  Jeba,  and  Mflkh- 
m^s.  The  spot  is  shut  in  by  higher  land  on  every  side  ;  so  that 
the  only  places  we  could  see  distinctly  from  the  ruins  were  el- 
Blreh  S.  48°  W.  and  Sha'ffit  S.  10°  W. 

Perceiving  however  some  ruins  across  the  valley  S.  E.-^E.  on 
the  higher  ground,  wc  immediately  proceeded  thither,  and  came 
in  eight  minutes  to  what  the  Arabs  called  Burj  Beitln  and 
also  Buij  Makhifin,  '  Castle  of  Beitln  or  Makhrun.'  It  is  the 
rain  of  a  small  scLuare  fortress  of  hewn  stones,  including  a  Greek 
chuich.  Several  columns  were  lying  among  the  ruins,  on  one  of 
which  a  cross  was  carved  in  relief. — Proceeding  still  in  the 
direction  S,  by  E.^E.  we  came  in  ten  minutes  more  to  the  ruins 
of  another  lai^er  Greek  church,  situated  on  the  highest  spot  of 
ground  in  the  vicinity.  The  lower  walla  are  still  very  distinct, 
and  many  columns  are  lying  about ;  though  it  seems  to  have 
been  long  ago  destroyed.  To  this  ruin  one  of  the  Greek  priests 
at  Taiyibeh,  who  had  been  delving  a  little  into  bibhcal  history, 
had  chosen  to  give  the  name  of  Ai ;  and  we  found  the  same 
name  among  some  of  the  people  of  that  vilhige.  But  there  is  not 
the  slightest  ground  for  any  such  hypothesis.  There  never  was  any 
thing  here  but  a  church ;  and  Ai  must  have  been  further  on 
from  Bethel,  and  certainly  not  directly  in  sight  of  it.* 

We  now  returned  to  the  site  of  Beitin,  and  took  a  nearer 
survey  of  its  ruins.  They  occupy  the  whole  surface  of  the  hill- 
point,  sloping  towards  the  southeast,  and  cover  a  space  of  three 
or  four  acres.  They  consist  of  very  many  foundations  and  half- 
standing  walls  of  houses  and  other  buiiduiga.     On  the  highest 

'  From  'Alyn,  Deir  I>nwan  bore  S.  5°  dnitj',  see  nndef  June  13th,  on  our  jonr- 

W.     BirZdtnaar  JifijsN.  M'W.  'Am™  nay  northwards. 

beyond  Jifoa  N.  30°  W,     'Ain  Tebrfid  on         '  From  thia  chnrcb  BeiUn  bore  N,  K. 

tJie  Nabolua  road  N.  20'  W.     Tell  'Asur  W.  i  W,    Taiylbeli  N.  E.  by  E.     'Alya  N. 

Kith  a  Wely  N.  15°  K.    For  Mveral  of  .14°  K.    Deir  Duwfin  S.  65°  E.     er-Rko 

these  places  as  seenftoni  Jifna  and  the  vi-  S.  20'  W. 
ii.  125, 126 
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part,  tfiwiidK  tlic  N  N.  W.  are  the  remains  of  a  sijuare  tower  ; 
and  near  the  southern  point,  the  walk  of  a  Greek  church,  stand- 
ing withm  the  foundations  of  a  much  lai^er  and  earlier  edifice 
■buili;  ol  lat^e  stones,  part  of  which  have  been  used  for  erecting 
the  later  structure  The  broken  walls  of  several  other  churches 
are  also  to  he  distinguished.  In  the  western  valley  are  the 
remains  of  one  of  the  largest  reservoirs  we  saw  in  the  country ; 
measuring  314  feet  in  length  from  northwest  to  southeast  and 
217  feet  in  hreadth  from  northeast  to  southwest.  The  walls  were 
built  of  massive  stones  ;  the  southern  one  is  stilt  entire  ;  those 
upon  the  sides  are  partly  gone,  while  the  northern  one  has  almost 
wholly  disappeared.  The  bottom  was  now  a  green  grass-plat, 
having  in  it  two  living  springs  of  good  water.  Here  we  spread 
our  carpets  on  the  grass  for  breakfast,  by  the  side  of  these  deso- 
lations of  ages.  A  few  Arabs,  probably  from  some  neighbouring 
vjUagc,  had  pitched  their  tents  here  for  the  summer,  to  watch 
their  flocks  and  fields  of  grain ;  and  they  were  the  only  iiihabitants. 
Prom  them  we  obtained  milk  and  also  butter  of  excellent  quality, 
which  might  have  done  honour  to  the  days,  when  the  flocks  of 
Abraham  and  Jacob  were  pastured  on  these  hills.  It  W8«  indeed 
the  finest  we  found  anywhere  in  Palestine. 

There  is  little  room  for  question,  that  both  the  name  and 
site  of  Beitin  are  identical  with  those  of  the  ancient  Bethel, 
The  latter  was  a  border  city  between  Benjamin  and  Epbraim  ; 
at  first  assigned  to  Benjamin,  but  conquered  and  afterwards  re- 
tained by  Ephraim.'  According  to  Eusebius  and  Jerome,  it  lay 
twelve  Roman  miles  from  Jenisalem,  on  the  right  or  east  of  the 
road  leading  to  Sichem  or  Neapolis  (NAhulus).^  From  Beitin  to 
el-Blreh  we  found  the  distance  to  be  forty-five  minutes,  and  from 
Btreh  to  Jerusalem  three  hours,  with  horses.  The  correspon- 
dence therefore  in  the  situation  is  very  exact ;  and  the  name 
affords  decisive  conflnnation.  The  Arabic  termination  m  for  the 
Hebrew  el,  is  not  an  unusual  change  ;  we  found  indeed  several 
other  instances  of  it  entirely  parallel.'  Yet  the  name  has  been 
preserved  solely  among  the  common  people.  The  monks  appear 
for  centuries  not  to  have  been  aware  of  its  existence  ;  and  have 
L  to  Bethel  a  location  much  further  towards  the  north.* 


'  Josh,  16,  1.  3.  18,  13.  23.    JuSg.  1,  soutli  of  Sammia  on  the  vfay  to  Sichem 

22-36.  1  Kings  13,  38.  (Nabulns)  upon  a.  high  monntajn ;  c.  7.  p. 

'  Onomttst.  art.  BoiSliX  Bethel,  'ATTof  177.     Engesippue  sets  it  a  mile  from  Si- 

Agai,  Mn^iy  Iiaia.    See -the  other  notices  ohem  on  a  port  of  Mount  Gemim ;  «ee  hi 

colleoted  hy  Belaad  from   Josephna  and  L.  AUatii  Symmikta,  CoL  Agr.  1653,  pp, 

elsewhere,  Palest,  p.  636.  Ill,  112.    See  also  Breydeiibaeh,  Eeissb. 

'  ThnsforHeb.  JtareeZ'iehftveZw'iit;  p.   127;   and  QuaresmiuB,  Tom.  11.  pp. 

instead   of  Wady  IsmdU  (lahmasl^  we  793,  793.     MaundreU  looted  for  Bethel 

heard  Wady7»mo'fn;  and  the  name  iiri(  near  Sinjil;  Maroh  25th.     Schnbert  sup- 

Jiiyris.  also  occurs  in  Arabic  writers  under  poeed  ihimeelf  to  be  near  Bethel,  2|  hours 

the  fca™  Beit  Jibril,  i.  e.  Gabriel.  north  of  cl-Bireh ;  Eeise  HI.  p.  129, 

•  Brooardus  places  Bethel  two  leagties 

Vol.  I.~3r»  ii.  127,  128 
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Our  ■friends  the  Greek  priests  at  Taiyibeli  had  also  recognised 
the  identity  of  Beitin  and  Bethel ;  and  had  endcavonred  to 
bring  into  use  the  Arabic  form  BeiUl  as  being  nearer  to  the 
original ;  but  it  had  found  currency  only  within  the  circle  of 
iheir  own  influence.  From  them  the  miseionaries  in  Jerusalem 
had  heard  of  the  place  and  had  learned  the  name  Beitil ; 
though  from  others  they  had  heard  only  of  Beitin,' 

Bethel  is  celebrated  in  the  Old  TcBtamcnt.  Abraham  first 
pitched  his  tent  in  Palestine  on  the  high  ground  eastward  of 
this  epot,  still  one  of  the  finest  tracts  for  pasturage  in  the  whole 
land.'  Here  Jacob  slept  on  his  way  to  Haran,  and  sawinhia 
dream  the  ladder  and  the  angels  of  God  ascending  and  descend- 
ing upon  it ;  and  hither  he  afterwards  returned  and  built  an 
altar,  and  called  the  place  Beth-el,  *  House  of  God."  Samuel 
came  once  a  year  to  Bethel  to  judge  the  people.*  In  later  timca 
it  became  notorious  as  a  seat  of  idolatrous  worship,  after  Jero- 
boam had  erected  here  one  of  his  golden  calves.  This  was 
denounced  at  the  tima  by  a  prophet  of  the  Lord,  who  then 
transgressed  and  was  destroyed  by  a  lion.'  Bethel  came  after- 
wards into  the  possession  of  Judah  ;  and  king  Josiah  destroyed 
its  altars  and  idols,  burning  upon  them  dead  men's  bones  from 
the  sepulchres,"  After  the  exUe,  the  place  was  again  inhabited 
by  the  returning  Jews  ;  and  was  fortilied  by  Bacchides  the  Syr- 
ian in  the  time  of  the  Maccabees,' 

In  the  New  Testament  Bethel  is  not  mentioned  ;  but  it  still 
existed,  as  we  learn  from  Josephus  ;  and  was  captured  by  Ves- 
pasian.'' EusebiuB  and  Jerome  describe  it  as  a  small  village  in 
their  day.'  This  is  the  last  notice  of  Bethel  as  an  inliabited 
plaoe.  The  name  is  indeed  mentioned  by  writers  of  the  times 
of  the  crusades ;  but  apparently  only  as  a  place  known  in  Scrip- 
ture history,  and  not  as  then  in  existence.'"  Tet  the  present 
ruins  arc  greater  than  those  of  a  small  village ;  and  show  that 
after  the  time  of  Jerome,  the  place  must  probably  have  revived 
and  been  enlarged.  The  ruined  churches  upon  the  site  and 
beyond  the  vaUey,  betoken  a  town  of  importance  even  down  to 
the  middle  ages  ;  and  i  certainly  is  matter  of  surprise,  that  no 
alius  on  to  the  place  as  then  existing  occurs  in  the  historians  of 

'  Elliott,  travelling  here  witii  Mr  Nico-  any  sepulchres  in  the  ricinily ;  hnt  they 

layson  in  1 886,  saw  this  epot^  aad  writes  maj  vcay  probahly  exist  in  the  deep  rooky 

tbe  name  erroneously  Eethcel.     Ttarels,  valley  50u&  of  flie  town. 
Vol.  II.  p.  ill.  '  Ezra  2,  28.  Noli.  7,  32.    11,  81.— 1 

'  Gail.  12,  8.  Mace  9,  60.  Josepli,  Antiq.  13.  1.  3. 

'  Gan.  28,  10-19.    81,  1-15.  '  Joseph.  B.  J.  4.  9.  9. 

*  1  Sam.  7,  le.  '  Onomast.  art.  Agtd.    Jerome's  words 

'  1  Kings  12,  28-33.  c.  13.  3  Kings  10,  are ;     "  Bethel  .  .  .  usque   hodje    parvus 

29.    17,28.  licet  vicDs  oslonditur." 

'  2  Chr.  13,  19.  Joseph.  Ant  8.  11.  3.        "  Will  Tyr,  8.  1.  Brocard.  e.  7,  p,  179. 
—2  Kings  23  15-18,   We  did  not  remark 
ii.  128, 129 
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the  crusadee.  The  site  -would  seem  already  to  have  been  forgot- 
ten in  ecclesiastical  tradition.  During  the  following  centuries, 
Bethel  was  sought  for  near  to  Sichem  ;'  and  it  is  only  within 
the  last  three  or  four  years  that  its  name  and  site  have  been 
d^overed  among  the  common  people,  by  the  Protestant  mis- 
eionariea  in  Jerusalem.  The  monks  even  now  know  nothing  of 
it  ;  and  the  traveller  who  communicates  only  with  them,  is  still 
led  to  believe,  that  Bethel  and  its  very  name  have  perished.^ 

"We  left  Bethel  at  9f  o'clock,  and  ascending  from  the  west- 
ern Wady  entered  the  Nabulus  road,  and  proceeded  towards 
el-Bireh.  The  path  soon  b^ns  gradually  to  descend  into  the 
broad  valley  north  of  Bireh,-  which  runs  off  E.  S.  E.  forming  the 
principal  head  of  Wady  cs  Suweinlt  between  Jeha'  and  Muhh- 
m4s.  We  soon  passed  a  fountain  on  our  left,  called  'Ain  el- 
'Akabah ;  and  not  long  after  a  cavern  on  the  right,  supported 
by  two  columns,  and  serving  as  a  reservoir  for  water ;  being 
apparently  supplied  by  a  Bpring  within.  The  bottom  of  the 
broad  valley  is  cultivated,  and  seemed  fertile.  "We  reached  Bi- 
reh at  half  past  ten,  situated  on  the  ridge  running  from  west  to 
east  which  bounds  the  northern  prospect  as  seen  from  Jerusalem 
and  its  vicinity.  A  shallower  valley  has  its  head  just  on  the 
south,  which  also  runs  east  and  joins  the  northern  one  further 
down  at  the  end  of  the  ridge. 

Bireh  may  be  seen  at  a  great  distance  both  from  the  north 
and  south.  The  houses  are  low  ;  and  many  of  them  half  under 
ground,  Many  large  stones  and  various  substructions  testify  to 
the  antiquity  of  the  site.  Here  are  also  the  remains  of  a  fine  old 
church  with  pointed  arches,  which  mark  it  as  being  of  the  time 
of  the  crusades.  It  was  probably  erected  by  the  knights  Tem- 
plars, who  then  owned  the  place.^  The  walls,  the  recess  of  the 
altar,  and  the  sacristies,  are  still  standing  ;  the  former  measured 
ninety  feet  in  length  by  thirty-five  in  breadth.  On  the  southern 
edge  of  the  village  is  a  Khftn  in  ruins  ;  and  a  few  minutes  far- 
ther southwest  on  the  right  side  of  the  Jerusalem  road,  is  a  fine 
flowing  fountain,  with  a  trough  of  stone,  connected  with  a  small 
Mushm  building  or  place  of  prayer.  Here  several  females  were 
employed  in  washing.  The  water  was  anciently  conducted  into 
two  large  reservoirs  a  Kttle  below  on  the  other  side  of  the  path ; 
in  one  of  which,  portions  of  two  of  the  sides  still  remain 
tolerably  entire,  white  the  other  is  more  in  ruins. 

Bireh,  as  we  were  afterwards  informed,  now  contained  one 
hundred  and  thirty-five  taxable  persons  ;  and  sixty  more  had 
been  taken  away  as  soldiers.     This  gives  a  population  of  some 

'  So  Brocaidus,    Eugewppus,  Breyden-         '  So  Lord  Liiu3say,  Le6fers,  etc.     Schn- 
bact,  and  many  others ;  see  above,  p.  449,     bert,  Edae  III.  p.  1 29. 
u.  4,  '  '  Brocordua,  c  7,  p,  178. 

ii.  130,  131 
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Beven  hundred  souls,  all  MuhammedanB,  The  first  seizure  of  sol- 
diers toot  place  after  the  rebellioa  in  1834.  At  that  tirae  all 
euch  as  failed  to  produce  the  arms  which  the  govemmeut  re- 
cLuired  them  to  surrender,  were  at  first  imprieoned  in  Jerusalem, 
and  then  marched  off  to  Yafa,  where  all  who  were  fit  to  serve  as 
soldiers,  were  transferred  to  the  array.  Since  that  time  there 
had  been  three  regular  conscriptions.  The  Nazir  (warden)  of 
the  sub-district  in  which  el-Birch  is  situated,  resided  at  this  time 
at  Beit  Ikea,  and  was  one  of  the  former  Sheikhs. 

From  el-Bireh,  Jerusalem  (the  city)  bore  S.  4°  W.  and  el- 
Jlh  (Gibeon)  S.  32"  W.' — The  distance  from  Jerusalem  is  reck- 
oned at  three  hours  with  horses  or  mules  ;  although  with  Sist 
travelling  it  may  be  passed  over  in  2|-  hours.  From  Bireh  to  el- 
Jtb  we  travelled  in  an  hour  and  a  half  by  way  of  ESm-AUah  ; 
the  direct  route  would  occupy  about  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes 
less. 

I  hold  el-Bireh  to  be  the  Beer  or  Bcoroth  of  Scripture,  un- 
less these  were  names  of  two  distinct  places  ;"  and  in  that  case 
el-Bireh  corresponds  to  the  latter,  Beeroth.  The  correspondence 
of  the  names  is  in  itself  suf&ciently  decisive.  And  further,  ac- 
cording to  Eusebius,  Beeroth  was  seen  by  the  traveller  in  passing 
from  Jerusalem  to  Nicopolis  ('AnawSs),  at  the  seventh  Roman 
mile.  This  road  was  the  present  camel-path  from  Jerusalem  to 
Eamleh  passing  near  el-Jib  ;  and  to  this  day  the  description  of 
Eusebius  holds  true.  The  traveller  on  emerging  from  tho  hills 
into  the  plains  around  el-Jib,  sees  el-Eireh  on  his  right  after 
a  little  more  than  two  hours  from  Jerusalem.^  From  the 
time  of  Jerome  to  the  crusades  there  is  no  farther  mention  of 
Beeroth.  Brocardus  first  again  speaks  of  Bira,  which  was  re- 
garded  by  the  crusaders   and  later  ecclesiastics  as  the  site  of 

'  other  hearirga  ftora  el-Bireh  were ;  Enaehius  says  that  Beeroth  was  iirb  litv 

Sha'lSt  S.  i"  W.    Nebj  Samwil  S.  30°  W.  Fafiativ,  i,  e.  belonged  to  the  Giboonites,  as 

Rdm- Allah  ahont  west.    Kefr  Mnrr  (ruins)  rslated  in  Josh.  9, 17.    This  Jerome  trans- 

N,  25°  E.    TeU  'Aeflr  N.  42°  E.  latea  "  mb  coUe  Gahaon."  as  if  Beerotti 

'  Boor  is  mentjoned  only  once  in  Scrip-  waa  ajtna1«d  under  the  hill  on  which  Gi- 

ture,  as  the  place  to  which  Jotham  lied,  bean  stood.    Yet  in  the  article  Xtiptf^i 

Jadg.  9,  21.     It  is  merely  Ills  same  word  CA^pAtra.  aleo  one  of  the  Gibconitiali  cities, 

in  the  diignlar,  '  well,'  of  which  Beeroth  is  he  cotTOcHj  readers  the  very  same  phrase, 

the  plural,  '  wclla.'    Yet  Euaebins  and  Je-  viKa  itiiTh'  VaPaiv  by  "  viens  orf  ciaifa- 

j-ome  place  Beer  in  the  great  pl^n  ten  tern,  pertinens  Gaboon."    The  former  in- 

miles  north  of  Eleufheropolis  (Onomaat.  stance  Hiereforo,  ia  either  an  error  in  trans- 

att  Bijpd  Bera) ;  and  I  find  in  onr  lists  a  lalion,  or  a  cormption. — Instead  of  Nico- 

deserted  village  el-Bireh  at  tho  present  polis,  the  text  of  Jerome  also  has  Neapo- 

day,  adjacent  to  the  month  of  Wady  el-  lis ;  making  Beeroth  to  be  seven  miles 

SHa&i,  not  far  &om  the  eite  of  Beth^she-  from  Jerus^em  on  the  road  to  the  latter 

mesh.  citf .      This  ia  also  an  error ;  for  tho  actual 

'  Onomast.  art.  Bij/niS  Besroth.     In  the  distance  is  three  houra,  equivalent  to  mne 

corresponding  article  of  Jerome,   a  false  Roman   miles.     The  test  of  Eusebius  is 

translation,  or  mora  probably  a  corruption  here  in  every  respect  the  correct  one.    See 

of  the  teit,  has  occasioned  great  difficulty,  further  Eeland  Paliest.  p.  618. 
ti.  131,  133 
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MichmaBh.  At  that  time  it  belonged  to  the  knights  Templara, 
who  probably  erected  here  the  church,  now  in  ruins.  Maundreil 
seems  to  have  been  the  first  to  remark  its  coincidence  with  the 
ancient  Beer,' 

Leaving  el-Eireh  at  11.10,  we  crossed  the  low  ridge  or  swell 
west  of  the  fountain,  and  came  in  twenty  minutes  to  Earn- Allah. 
This  swell  forms  here  the  dividing  line  between  the  waters  run- 
ning to  the  Jordan  and  those  of  the  Mediterranean.  On  our 
right,  as  we  approached  the  village,  was  a  deep  rugged  Wady 
running  southwest  and  issuing  from  the  mountains  (as  we  after- 
wards found)  not  far  from  the  lower  village  of  Beit  'Ur,  the  an- 
cient Beth-boron.  Ram- Allah  itself  lies  on  high  ground,  though 
there  are  higher  swells  in  the  vicinity,  especiaUy  towards  the 
southeast.  It  overlooks  the  whole  country  towards  the  west, 
including  portions  of  the  great  plain,  as  far  as  to  the  sea ;  which 
latter  was  in  sight  for  a  long  distance.  The  hills  of  white  sand 
which  skirt  the  shore  south  of  Yala  were  distinctly  visible.' 

The  inhabitants  of  E^m-Allah  are  all  Christians  of  the 
Greek  rite  ;  and  are  reckoned  at  two  hundred  taxable  men,  ^v- 
ing  a  population  of  eight  or  nine  hundred  souls.  The  prints 
had  heard  from  Jerusalem  of  our  coming;  and  as  we  entered 
the  house  of  the  principal  priest,  the  large  room  was  speedily 
filled  with  guests,  who  came  to  bid  us  welcome.  They  soon 
ranged  themselves  along  the  walls,  squatting  upon  their  feet  or 
sitting  cross-le^;ed  ;  while  wo  were  'accommodated  with  mats 
and  a  carpet  by  the  side  of  the  priest,  and  permitted  to  stretch 
our  limbs  at  fidl  length.  Coffee  was  served  round  to  all ;  and 
was  brought  to  us  by  a  young  man,  who  was  in  training  for  the 
priesthood.  The  conversation  became  animated,  and  was  well 
sustained  by  the  priests.  The  staff  which  I  had  brought  from 
Sinai,  excited  great  curiosity,  as  coming  from  one  of  their  holiest 
places,  and  as  being  professedly  of  the  same  species  of  wood  with 
Mosos'  rod.  It  was  a  festival  day ;  and  the  inhabitants  seemed 
.  all  to  be  well-drossed  and  in  good  circumstances.  Indeed  the 
village  had  more  the  appearance  of  thrift  and  wealth,  than  any 
we  had  yet  seen.  The  houses  are  substantially  huUt,  and  are 
all  modem  ;  there  being  here  apparently  no  traces  of  antiquity. 
The  country  around  is  fertile  and  weR  cidtivated,  yielding  grain, 
olives,  figs,  and  grapes  in  abundance. 

'  BtooarduB,  c.  7,   p.    178.  MaundroH's  Kerker,  a  castle  towards  t}io  plain,  N.  .^7" 

Journey,  Mar.  25tlt.     See  above,  p.  442,  W.  el-Jiiniah  N.  65"  W.  Deic  Aba  Mesb- 

and  Note.  'al  N.  45°   W.     (For  this  and  tbe  tbree 

'  From  RSm-Alliih  wo  obtained  the  fol-  precading  places,  see  otfaef  bearings  which 

lowing  bearings  !  Monnt  of  Olives  S.  11°  determine  their  portion,  under  June  9th 

E.    R.1f;itS.  11°  W.   Neby  SarawilS.  18°  at  Beit 'Ur  al-F6fea  and  Um  Rush.)     Abu 

W.     Biddu  n  vill.  S,  37°  W.     ISeit  Unia  Sliuldieidim,  iiiina,  N.  13°  W.     'AUra  N. 

S.  60°  W.     Deir  Kadis  N.  63"  W.     IM3  by  E-i^E.    Tell  'AsCir  N.  50=  E. 

ii.  133.  134 
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Ram- Allah  belongs,  like  Taiyibeh,  to  the  Haram,  or  great 
most ;  to  which  it  annually  pays  about  three  hundred  and  fifty 
mids  of  grain.'  Besides  this,  it  was  said  to  pay  to  the  govern- 
ment for  each  olive  tree  one  and  a  quarter  piastres  ;  for  each  ass 
ten  piastres ;  for  each  ox  seventy-five  piastres  ;  and  on  every 
fedd&n  (acre)  of  figs  and  grapes  thirty  piastres.  For  each  man, 
the  Firdeh  was  sixty-five  piastres  ;  and  the  KharaJ  from  thirty 
to  sixty  piastres. 

"We  now  bent  our  course  towards  el-Jih,  lying  S.  by  W.^W. 
Leaving  Rim-AUah  at  12|-  o'clock,  and  crossing  first  a  swell  of 
land  which  forms  the  watershed,  we  then  followed  do^vn  the 
shallow  and  somewhat  winding  Wady  ed-Deir  among  low  hills. 
Our  friend  the  priest  had  furnished  us  with  a  guide,  who  proved 
to  be  the  schoolmaster  of  E^ra-Allah.  He  had  however  only 
five  or  six  boys  under  his  care ;  and  considered  their  education  as 
completed,  when  they  had  read  through  the  Arabic  psalter.  His 
pay  consisted  in  fifty  piastres  received  for  each  boy  thus  carried 
through  his  education  ;  besides  ten  paras  (^  piastre)  every  Sat- 
urday, and  three  piastres  on  finishing  each  of  the  seven  lessons 
of  the  psalter. 

As  we  were  following  down  the  Wady  just  mentioned,  we 
were  disturbed  by  a  loud  quarrel  between  our  MusHm  muleteer 
and  a  Christian  of  Ram-AUah,  who  had  joined  the  party.  The 
latter  showed  a  bloody  face  ;  having  been  beaten,  he  said,  by  a 
Muslim  in  a  neighbouring  village.  He  was  in  a  state  of  great 
excitement ;  and  said  he  was  going  to  take  us  to  his  enemy,  that 
we  might  beat  him  in  return.  His  claim  on  us  was  founded 
solely  on  the  fact  of  his  being  a  Christian ;  and  it  was  some  time 
before  ho  could  be  persuaded,  that  it  was  none  of  our  business 
to  interfere  in  his,quarrel. 

We  left  Beit-Unia  at  some  distance  on  the  right ;  and  at 
I.IO  passed  near  a  village  (Rafjlt  ?)  on  our  left.  Here  we  came 
upon  a  beautiful  plain,  which  extends  fer  west,  nearly  to  the 
brow  of  the  mountains,  and  also  towards  the  east  and  south;  in 
which  direction  it  is  hounded  by  the  lofty  ridge  of  Neby  Samwil. 
In  this  plain  towards  the  south,  separated  from  the  base  of  Neby 
Samwil  by  a  narrow  fertile  tract,  is  the  isolated  oblong  hill  or 
ridge  on  which  el-Jib  is  situated.  It  is  composed  of  horizontal 
layers  of  limestone  rook,  forming  almost  regular  steps,  rising  out 
of  the  plain ;  in  some  parts  steep  and  difficult  of  access,  and 
capable  of  being  everywhere  very  strongly  fortified.  The  camel- 
road  from  Jerusalem  to  Ramleh  leads  along  the  northern  side  of 
the  hill,  passing  onwards  across  the,  plain  till  it  divides  and  de- 
scends the  mountain  both  at  Beit  'Ur  and  through  Wady  Sulei- 
man. In  the  west  is  spread  out  the  fine  meadow-like  plain, 
'  See  above,  p,  4i6  sq. 
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with  a  large  neglected  well  at  some  distance,  called  Bir  el~'0zeiz. 
The  hill  may  be  said  to  stand  in  the  midst  of  a  basin,  composed 
of  broad  valleys  or  plains,  cultivated  and  full  of  grain,  vineyards, 
and  orchards  of  olive  and  fig  trees.  It  was  decidedly  the  finest 
part  of  Palestine,  that  I  had  yet  seen. 

Indeed  the  whole  tract  west  of  the  main  ■water-shed,  seems 
to  be  less  rocky  and  sterile  than  that  along  the  eastern  slope. 
The  rock  is  apparently  softer,  and  is  more  easily  disintegrated 
into  soil.  The  open  tract  or  basin  around  el-j!b,  however,  lies 
upon  a  secondary  division  of  the  waters  ;  those  of  its  western 
end  descending  directly  towards  the  Mediterranean ;  while  those 
of  the  middle  and  eastern  parts  flow  round  the  northern  end  of 
the  ridge  of  Neby  Samwil  into  the  deep  valley,  which  runs  off 
southeast  between  that  ridge  and  Jerusalem  to  the  western 
plain. 

Wo  reached  the  village  of  cl-Jib  situated  on  the  summit  of 
this  hill  at  a  quarter  before  2  o'clock.  It  is  of  moderate  size ; 
but  we  did  not  learn  the  number  of  souls.  The  houses  stand 
very  irregularly  and  unevenly,  eometimes  almost  one  above 
another.  They  seem  to  be  chiefly  rooms  in  old  massive  ruins, 
which  have  fallen  down  in  every  direction.  One  large  massive 
building  still  remains,  perhaps  a  former  castle  or  tower  of 
strength.  The  lower  rooms  are  vaulted,  with  round  arches  of 
hewn  stones  fltted  together  with  great  exactness.  The  stones 
outside  are  lai^e  ;  and  the  whole  appearance  is  that  of  antiqui- 
ty. Towards  the  east  the  ridge  sinks  a  little  ;  and  here,  a  few 
rods  from  the  village,  just  below  the  top  of  the  ridge  towards 
the  north,  is  a  fine  fountain  of  water.  It  is  in  a  cave  excavated 
in  and  under  the  high  rock,  so  as  to  form  a  large  subterranean 
reservoir,  Not  far  below  it,  among  the  olive  trees,  are  -the  re- 
mains of  another  open  reservoir,  about  the  size  of  that  at  Heb- 
ron ;  perhaps  120  feet  in  length  by  100  feet  in  breadth.  It 
was  doubtless  anciently  intended  to  receive  the  superfluous 
watei^  of  the  cavern.  At  this  time  no  stream  was  flowing  from 
the  latter.' 

It  is  not  difficult  to  recognise  in  el- Jib  and  its  roelty  emin- 
ence the  ancient  Giheon  of  the  Scriptures,  the  G-abaon  of  Josephus; 
although  the  specifications  which  have  come  down  to  us  respect- 
ing the  position  of  that  place,  are  somewhat  confused. °     There 

'  From  el-iRb,  Neby  Samwil  bora  S.  21°  Euaabina  pla/aa  Gibson  ftt  fonc  Boman 
W,  Biddu  S.  70°  W.  Earn- Allah  N.  by  miles  west  of  Bethel  |  wbile  the  coirea- 
E.JE.  Je^b  N.  60°  E.  KulQndia  N.  ponding  article  of  Jorome  sets  it  at  the 
66°  E.     Sir  HeTjila  8.  77°  E.  Bame  distBuce  on  the  eaat ;  Onomast.  art. 

'  Josephos  in  one  place  ^ves  the  dis-  T<ifia6v  Gahawt.  The  text  of  Jerome  ja 
tance  of  Gabaon  from  Jeruaalam,  at  fifty  here  probably  corrapted.  The  nearest 
stadia,  and  in  another  at  forty  stadia ;  B.  route  between  el-Jib  and  Jerusalem  by 
J.  3.  19,  1.  Antiq.  7.  11,  7.  This  shows  Neby  Samwil  is  abont  2^  hours  or  sisty 
that  both  are  merely  conjectoral  estimates,    stadia  (T^  Kaman  miles) ;  while  the  camel- 
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is  iowever  enough,  in  connection  with  the  name,  to  mark  the 
identity  of  the  spot.  The  name  Jib  in  Arahic  is  merely  the 
abridged  form  of  the  Hebrew  Gibcon  ;  and  pi-esents  perhaps  the 
most  remarkable  instance  that  occurred  to  us,  in  which  the  'Ain 
of  the  Hebrew,  that  most  tenacious  of  letters,  h^  been  dropped 
in  passing  over  into  the  Arabic. '  In  respect  to  the  site  of  G-ibeon 
the  Scriptures  are  eUent ;  but  Joeepbus  relates,  that  Ccstus, 
marching  from  Antipatris  by  way  of  Lydda,  ascended  the  moun- 
tains at  Beth-horon,  and  halted  at  a  plaoe  called  Gabaon,  fifty 
stadia  from  Jerusalem.*  Jerome  also  relates  of  Paula,  that  pass- 
ing from  Nicopolis,  ehe  ascended  the  mountains  at  Beth-horon, 
and  saw  upon  her  right  as  she  joumied,  Ajalon  and  Gabaon,'  This 
ascent  at  Beth-horon  is  on  the  present  camel-road  from  Jerusalem 
to  Eamleh  and  Yafa,  which  now  passes  along  on  tho  north  side 
of  el-Jib,  as  it  anciently  in  like  manner  passed  by  Gibeon.  These 
circumstances  taken  together,  leaTe  little  room  for  doubt  as  to 
the  identity  of  tho  two  places,* 

GibeoD  is  celebrated  in  the  Old  Testament ;  but  is  not  men- 
tioned in  the  New,  It  was  "  a  great  city,  as  one  of  the  royal 
cities  ; "  and  to  its  jurisdiction  belonged  originally  tho  towns  of 
Beeroth,  Chephirah,  and  Kiijath-Jearim.'  The  city  is  first  men- 
tioned in  connection  with  the  deceit  practised  by  its  inhabitants 
upon  Joshua ;  by  which,  although  Canaanites  (Hivites),  they 
induced  the  Jewish  leader  no-t  only  to  make  a  league  with  them 
and  spare  their  lives  and  cities  ;  but  also  in  their  defence  to  make 
war  upon  the  five  kings  by  whom  they  were  besieged.  It  was  in 
this  great  battle  that  "the  sun  stood  still  on  Gibeon,"'  The 
place  afterwards  fell  to  the  lot  of  Benjamin,  and  became  a  Levi- 
tical  city ; '  where  the  tabernacle  was  set  up  for  many  years 
under  David  and  Solomon.'  Here  the  latter  youthful  monarch 
offered  a  thousand  burnt  offerings  ;  and  in  a  dream  by  night 
communed  with  God,  and  asked  for  himself  a  wise  and  under- 
standing heart  instead  of  riches  and  honour.'  Here  too  it  was, 
that  Ahner's  challenge  to  Joab  terminated  in  the  defeat  and  flight 
of  the  former,  and  the  death  of  Asahel ;  and  here  also  at  a  later 
period  Amasa  was  treacherously  slain  by  Joab,'" — The  notices  of 
road  cannot  nell  bo  loss  than  three  hours,  '  JosIl  18,  35.  31,  IT.  In  these  pss- 
or  some  aeventy  stadia.— See  fuitiier  no-  sagea  the  three  towns  Giheon,  Gcba,  and 
Oces  in  Kelnnd  Palest,  p.  810.  GibeiJi  (Gibeatti),   are   distinctly  enuma- 

'  See  above,  p.  266.  n,  3.  rated ;  eomp.  18,  24.  28.    ThesB  names, 

'  Joseph,  B.  J.  3.  19,  1.  however,  were  sometimes  confounded  ;  e. 

'  HieroQ.  Ep.  86,  ad  Eustoch.  Epitaph,    g.  Gibeon  for  Geba,   1   Chron.   14,   IG, 
PanliH.  Opp,  T.  IV.  ii.  p.  673.  ed.  Mart.         Comp.  2  Sara.  B,  26, 

'  Pococke  saw  el-Jib  irom  Neby  Sam-        °  1  Chron.  16,  39.  31,  28.  3  Chroa  1. 
wil,  and  also  held  it  to  be  Gibeon;  Descr.     3. — The  ark  atthiaWme  wasat  JeruEaleai; 
of  the  East,  II.  i.  p.  49.  foL     So  too  Von     3  Cbron.  1,  4. 
TroQo  m  1666;  EeiaebeBchr,  p.  290.  =  1  K.  3,  4-15.   2  Chr.  1,  8-13. 

'  Josh.  10,  2.    9,  IT.  '°  3  Sam.  3,  12-33.    30,  8-12.    The 

■  JosIl  c.  9.  c.  10,  1-lt.  '  Poul  of  Gibton,'  mentioned  iu  the  story 
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Gibeon  by  Josepbus,  and  by  Eusebius  and  Jerome,  have  already 
been  referred  to  in  the  preceding  paragraph..  The  name  Gabaon 
is  mentioned  by  "writers  of  the  times  of  the  cmeades,  as  existing 
in  the  present  spot ;  and  among  the  Arabs  it  already  bore  the 
name  el-Jib.'  It  seems  afterwards  to  have  been  overlooked  by 
moat  travellers  ;  until  in  the  last  century  the  attention  of  Po- 
cocke  was  again  directed  to  it. 

We  left  el-Jib  at  2,25,  descending  on  the  southern  quarter 
through  orchards  of  pears,  apples,  flge,  and  olives,  and  also  vine- 
yards, into  the  narrow  strip  of  plain  which  skirts  the  hill  upon 
this  side.  We  now  had  before  us  the  elevated  ridge  of  Neby  Sam- 
■wil ;  which,  beginning  at  no  great  distance  on  the  left,  rises  ra- 
pidly towards  the  southwest  into  the  highest  point  of  land  in  the 
whole  region  ;  and  then  sinks  off  gradually  in  the  same  direction 
into  lower  and  less  marked  hQIs  and  ridges.  Its  general  course 
is  thus  from  northeast  to  southwest.  The  elevation  cannot  be 
less  than  some  500  feet  above  the  plain ;  and  is  apparently 
greater  than  that  of  the  mount  of  Olives.  The  waters  of  the  plain 
are  drained  off  eastward  by  a  valley  around  its  northern  end  ;  and 
here  passes  also  a  road  to  Jerusalem  which  we  took  at  a  later 
period.*  Our  way  now  led  us  directly  to  the  summit,  up  the 
steep  but  not  difBcult  ascent  of  the  northwestern  side.  The  top 
is  crowned  by  a  small  miserable  vUIage  and  a  neglected  mosk. 
This  point  we  reached  at  2.55,  in  half  an  hour  from  el-Jib ;  and 
found  ourselves  upon  the  most  sightly  spot  in  all  the  country. 

The  mosk  is  here  the  principal  object ;  and  is  regarded  by 
Jews,  Christians,  and  Muhammedans,  as  covering  the  tomb  of  the 
prophet  Samuel.  It  is  now  in  a  state  of  great  decay.  'We  were 
admitted  without  ceremony  to  every  part  of  it ;  ascended  to  its 
flat  roof  and  minaret ;  and  examined,  so  far  as  we  chose,  the  pre- 
tended tomb  in  a  more  private  apartment.  This  is  only  a  box 
of  boards.  The  building  was  evidently  once  a  Latin  church, 
buHt  up  on  older  foundations  in  the  form  of  a  Latin  cross  ;  and 
probably  dates  from  the  time  of  the  crusades.  There  are  few 
houses  now  inhabited  ;  but  many  traces  of  former  dwellings.  In 
some  parts,  the  rock,  which  is  soft,  has  been  hewn  away  for  several 
feet  in  height,  so  as  to  form  the  walls  of  houses  ;  in  one  place  it 
is  thus  cut  down  apparently  for  the  foundation  of  a  large  build- 
ing. Two  or  three  reservoirs  are  also  in  like  manner  hewn  in  the 
rock.  These  cuttings  and  levellings  extend  over  a  considerable 
space. 

of  Atncr,  may  well  be  the  waters  of  tia  68.    Broosrd.  o.  9.  p.  184.  Mstin.  Sannt. 

fountain  or  reservoir  described  in  the  text ;  p.  249.     Eroydentach   copiea  Brocardua. 

and  these  are  also  probnbljr    '  the   great  Bolmeddin  mentiDns  vl-Jib ,'  Vita  Saladin. 

(or  many)  waters  in  Gibeon,'  spoken  of  p.  343. 

in  Jer.  41,  12.  '  Seo  under  June  9lh. 
>  Will.  Tyr.  8. 1.    Benj.  of  Tud.  I.  p. 
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The  view  from  the  raof  of  the  mosk  is  very  commanding  in 
every  direction.  Below  in  the  southeast  is  the  deep  Wady  Beit 
Hanina  stretching  off  towards  the  southwest ;  and. further  in  the 
former  direction  are  seen  Jerusalem,  the  mount  of  Olives,  the 
Fraiih  mountain,  and  a  large  portion  of  the  eastern  slope,  with 
the  mountains  beyond  the  Jordan  and  Dead  Sea.  In  the  north- 
Tvest  the  fertile  plain  of  el- Jib  hes  immediately  below ;  and  further 
on,  the  eye  embraces  a  large  extent  of  the  great  lower  plain  along 
the  coast,  as  well  as  of  the  Mediterranean  itself.  In  a  clear  day 
Yafa  may  he  distinctly  seen ;  a  slight  haze  now  intercepted  it  from 
our  view,   A  large  number  of  villages  were  visible  on  every  side.' 

The  tradition  that  here  is  the  tomb  of  the  prophet  Samuel, 
neceBsarily  includes  the  supposition  that  this  spot  is  the  Ramah 
or  Kamathaim-Zophim  of  the  Old  Testament,  the  birthplace, 
residence,  and  burial-place  of  that  prophet.'  That  this  was  a 
different  city  from  the  Eamah  near  &ibeah  of  Saul  (now^  er-Efim) 
on  the  east  of  the  NSbulue  road,  is  obvious ;  for  the  latter  is 
only  half  an  hour  from  Gibeah,  Saul's  residence ;  and  its  situa- 
tion does  not  at  all  accord  with  the  circumstances  of  his  first  visit 
to  Samuel  when  in  search  of  his  father's  asses,  nor  with  David's 
subsequent  fl^ht  to  Samuel  for  refuge.'  But  the  same  difficulties 
lie  with  almost  eijual  force  against  the  supposition,  that  the  pre- 
sent Neby  Samwil  can  he  the  Bamah  of  the  prophet.  As  such, 
it  could  not  well  have  been  unknown  to  Saul ;  since  as  being 
the  highest  point  in  the  country  and  liardly  an  hour  distant  from 
his  native  place,  with  no  intervening  hills,  it  must  have  been 
continually  in  fuU  view  before  his  eyes. 

But  there  are  stiU  greater  difficulties.  It  is  usually  supposed, 
tliat  the  visit  of  Saul  to  Samuel,  above  alluded  to,  took  place  in 
Bamah,  where  the  prophet  entertained  biTn  jn  his  own  house.  At 
his  departure  in  order  to  return  to  Gibeah,  the  prophet  anoints 
him  as  king,  and  describes  his  way  home  as  leading  him  "by 
Eachel's  sepulchre  in  the  border  of  Benjamin," '  This  circum- 
stance ia  decisive  against  the  identity  of  Neby  Samwil  with  such 
a  Bamah.  "We  have  ^ready  seen  that  the  site  of  Bachel's  tomb 
cannot  well  bo  called  in  question  ;  =  and  therefore  the  Eamah  of 

'  The  most  important  baarings  which  tha  convent  of  St  John,  S.  SO"  W.     Deir 

we  got  hore,  were  the  Mowing :  Monnt  Yesin  S,  5T°  W.     Beit  Dnkkiih  N.    77° 

of  OUves  S.  40°  E.    Jerusalem  S.  35°  E.  W.    Biddu  N.  48°  W.    Beit  Unia  N.  i° 

Frank  mountain  S.  10°  E.    el-Kiialiil  8.  W.    Rfim-Allah  N.  18"  E.     Jedlreh  N, 

60°  W.    Sflba  S.  64°  W.     Ramleli  N.  66'  37°  E.    KolUnaia  N.  44°  E,    Bir  NetSla 

W.    el-Jib  N.  21°  K    e!-Biceh  N.  80°  E.  N.  61=  E.    Eummon  N.  65°  E.    er-Rim 

Tmibeh  N.  60°  E.— Other  beaiings  of  N.  75"  E. 

minor  places  were:   Beit  Haidna  aorosa  '  1  Sam.  1,  1. 19.   3, 11.   8,  i.   19, 18. 

the  Talley  helow,  S.  72°  E.     ShaUt  S.  26,  1.    28,  3. 

60°  E.    Lifta,  Jn  the  great  vnHej,  S.  13°  '  1  Sam.  c.  9.    c.  19,  18. 

E.     Mar  Elyas,  soudi  of  JeruBalem,  S.  T  '1  Sam.  10,  1.  2. 

E.    BetWehem  S.  1°  E.    Beit  Iksa,  below  '  See  abore,  pp.  218  sq.  354. 
OS  on  flie  hilla,  S.  4°  W.    'Ain  Karioi  with 
ji.  140, 141 
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the  prophet  must  have  been  so  situated,  that  a  person  gomg  from 
it  to  Gribeah  would  naturally,  or  at  least  without  difficulty,  pass 
near  to  the  present  sepulchre  northwest  of  Bethlehem.  But  from 
Neby  Samwil,  Gibeah  lies  about  E.  S.  E.  and  hardly  more  than 
one  hour  distant ;  while  the  tomb  of  Eachel  bears  directly  south 
at  the  distance  of  nearly  three  hours.  Hence,  every  step  tatea 
from  Neby  Samwil  towards  the  sepulchre  of  Rachel,  only  caniea 
a  person  away  from  Gibeah. — I  shall  have  occasion  hereafter  to 
speak  again  of  the  Ramah  of  the  prophet ;  my  sole  object  here 
}ms  been  to  show,  that  it  could  not  have  been  the  present  Neby 
Samwil. 

The  true  site  of  the  Ramah  of  Samuel  seems  to  have  been 
early  forgotten ;  since  both  Euaebius  and  Jerome  place  it,  with 
stUl  less  probability,  in  the  plain  near  Diospolisor  Lydda.'  Yet 
the  present  tradition  t^  to  &e  prophet's  tomb  must  have  sprung 
tip  not  long  after  their  day ;  for  apparently  Prooopius  alludes  to 
this  spot,  when  he  relates  that  Justinian  caused  a  well  and  a 
wall  to  be  constructed  for  the  (monastery  of)  St.  Samuel  in  Pa- 
lestine." At  the  close  of  the  seventh  century  Adamnanus  des- 
cribes the  ground  north  of  Jerusalem  as  rocky  and  rough,  as  far 
as  to  the  city  of  Samuel  or  Ramah.'  The  crusaders  found  here 
the  name  of  St.  Samuel ;  and  with  little  regard  to  consistency,  held 
the  place  to  be  also  the  Shiloh  of  Scripture ;  or  as  Brocardus 
expresses  it,  "  Mount  Shiloh,  which  is  now  called  St,  Samuel."* 
Here  stood  a  Latin  convent  of  the  order  of  Pr^emonstrants ; 
which  was  plundered  by  the  troops  of  Saladin  as  he  was  preparing 
to  besiege  Jerusalem  in  A.  D.  1187."  To  the  same  period  proba^ 
bly  belongs  the  Latin  church  now  converted  into  a  mosk.  From 
that  time  onward  to  the  present  day,  the  natives  have  known  the 
place  only  as  Neby  Samwil ;  while  the  monks  and  travellers  have 
varied  in  describing  it  either  as  Shiloh  or  Ramah.  In  later  centu- 
ries the  name  of  Ramah  has  predominated.'    Most  travellers  have 

'  Onomaat  art.  Armatha  Sophim.  St,  Sainoel,  after  oreeting  thera  a  largo 

'  Procop.  de  jEdifio.  6.  9.  charoli ;  Beiij.  oF  Tad.  1.  p.  78.    NotJiing 

'  De  Loo.  Sanot.  I.  21.  of  nil  tliia  ie  found  in  any  of  the  hiatorians 

'  "  Mom  Silo,  qoi  naoo  ad  Bt.  BaimteU  of  the  orasadas,  who  would  not  have  been 

em  dicitnF;"  Brocardus  c  9.  p.  184.   WilL  likelj'  to    overlook   such  a  tj-aiisnction ; 

Tyr.  8. 1. — The  true  Shiloh  lay  nortii  of  while  too,  aa  we  Imve  ssen,  the  present 

BethdtowttrdsSheohemorNabolus;  Judg.  name  is  older  than  Ihe  Hme  of  the  cru- 

21,  19.  aades.    Besides,  Jerome  relates,  Hiat  the 

'  Bad.  Coggesli.  Chcon.   Anglican,  in  bones  of  Sanmel  were  removed  to  Throce 

Martune  et  Dnrand  ColL  ampL  Tom.  V.  p.  under  the  emperor  Arcadius ;  Hieron.  aAi. 

565.    Wiiken  Gesoh.  der  Krenzz.  HI.  il  Vigilant,  p.  233.     Reland  Paltest.  p.  965. 

I  p.   298,  399.— Benjamin  of  Tndela  also         '  Thus  we  find  BMoh  in  Marin.  Sanut. 

as  the  name  St.  SnmMel  of  Shiloh  ;  and  p.  219.    Breydenbsch  in  Iteissb.  pp.  iM, 

relates  the  legend,  that  when  the  Edomites  138.     Nan,  p.  501,      Znallart  names  i* 

(Christians)  toot  Ramleh  from  the  Ish-  both  Shiloh  and  Bamah,  Tiaggio  p.  119. 

raaelitea,  they  found  there  near  the  Jews'  Quarosmina  gives  it  as  .EomB/i,  ILp.  737; 

synsgogne  the  tomb  of  Samuel,  from  which  and  ao  Von  Tcoiio,  p.  390.     Pococke  11. 

they  transferred  his  body  to  the  present  i.  p.  i8.     Elliott,  Travels  U.  p,  412. 
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been  contented  to  adopt  the  iufonnation  of  their  monastic  guides  ; 
although  a  few  have  ventured  to  call  in  question  its  accuracy,' 

As  however  Neby  Samwil  is  one  of  the  most  marked  places 
in  the  vicinity  of  Jerusalem,  and  was  unquestionably  the  site  of 
an  ancient  town,  it  became  to  us  a  matter  of  interest,  to  ascer- 
tain, if  possible,  what  city  of  antiquity  had  occupied  this  sightly 
spot.  Among  the  scriptural  names,  after  which  we  made  dili- 
gent search  in  this  region,  though  without  success,  was  that  of 
Mizpeh,  a  city  of  Benjamin  renowned  in  the  Old  Testament ; 
where  the  tribes  often  assembled  ;  where  Samuel  offei^cd  sacrifice 
and  judged  the  people ;  where  Saul  was  chosen  king  by  lot ;  and 
where  under  the  Chaldeans,  Gedaliah  the  governor  resided  and 
■was  a^assinated.*  The  position  of  this  city  is  nowhere  described, 
neither  in  the  OH  Testament  nor  by  Josephus ;  and  we  only 
know  that  it  must  have  lain  near  Eamah  of  Benjamin ;  since 
Mng  Asa  fortified  it  with  materials  brought  from  the  latter 
place.'  The  name,  too,  which  signifiea  "a  place  of  look  out, 
watch  tower,"  implies  that  it  was  situated  on  an  elevated  spot. 

On  these  grounds,  as  well  as  from  the  traces  of  an  ancient 
town  upon  it,  I  am  incfined  to  regard  Neby  SamwlI  as  the  pro- 
bable site  of  Mizpeh,  Further,  tiie  writer  of  the  first  book  of 
Maccabees  describes  Mizpeh  as  situated  "overagainst  Jerusalem," 
implying  that  it  was  visible  from  that  city ;'  a  description  which 
is  true  of  Neby  Samwil.  Eusebius  also  and  Jerome  describe 
Mizpeh  as  lying  near  to  Kirjath-Jearim,  which  must  have  been 
on  the  west  of  G-ibeon,  probably  at  Kuryet  el-'Enab ;  and  this  too 
points  to  Neby  Samwil  rather  than  to  any  other  hiU,^ 

From  Neby  Samwil  we  bent  our  course  towards  Jerusalem, 
The  distance  is  reckoned  at  two  hours  ;  but  as  our  horses  were 
now  travelling  homewards,  we  accomplished  it  in  one  hour  and 
fifty  minutes.  Leaving  at  3^  o'clock  we  descended  along  smaller 
spurs  and  ridges  towards  the  great  valley  ;  the  declivity  on  this 
side  being  in  general  much  less  steep  than  the  ascent  fi:om  cl-Jib, 
We  had  here  on  the  left  Beit  Hanina  across  the  valley ;  and  on 
the  r^ht  Beit  Iksa  on  the  hills  ;  while  before  us  low  down  m 
the  Wady,  on  its  eastern  side,  was  seen  the  village  of  Lifta, 
where  many  mules  are  kept.  Here,  somewhere  towards  the 
right,  is  situated  apparently  the  fountain  of  St,  Samuel  mon- 

■  Cotovions  appears  to  oonfoand    this  1  Sam.  7,  fi-lS.     10,  IT  sq,    3  K.  35,  22- 

apot  with  Soba;  Ms  dflattription  of  Soba  25,     Jar.  c.  40.  41. 
applies  only  to  the  present  Neby  Samwili        '  1  Kings  15,  22.     2  Clir.  16,  6. 
pp.  aie,  317.     Doubdan,  following  the  e.a-        '  Korttw^-i  'ItfovaaKiui,  1  Mac.  8,  46, 
thority  of  Jerome,  transfers  the  tomb  to        '  Onomasticon,  art  Ka<r^n|^^d  Mastefa. 

Eamleh;  pp.  488,  489;  comp.  p.  114.  Both  writers  confound  liere  the  Mizpeh  of 

Sandys  also   (^ueationa  the  report  of  bis  GHleod,  where  Jepbtliab  dwelt  (Judg,   11, 

monltisli  giiides,  p.  135.  Lond.  1658.  34),  with  the  Mizpeh  of  tho  toit,     Comp. 

'  Josh.  18,  26.     Jndg.  aO,  1.    21,  1.  alsojov.  41,  10.  12.  16. 
i,.  1«-145 
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tioned  hj  travellers^  in  a  sort  of  grotto.'  At  4.20  Beit  Hanma 
bore  N.  45''  E.  and  Lifta  S.  10°  W. 

We  reached  the  bottom  at  4.40,  which  ia  here  narrow  and 
very  stony,  but  pJanted  with  fine  vineyards  and  orchards  of  fig 
and  olive  trees.  This  valley  has  two  main  heads  ;  one  coming 
from  the  plain  around  el-Jib,  down  which  passes  a  different  road 
to  Jerusalem ;  and  the  other  from  near  er-Rfim.  They  unite 
just  below  Beit  Hanlna  which  stands  on  the  ridge  between,  and 
gives  its  name  to  the  Wady  below,  aa  it  passes  off  towards  the 
southwest.''  We  crossed  the  bottom  very  obliquely,  having  over 
us  on  the  right  a  little  village  with  green  gardens  around  it ;  and 
began  immediately  to  ascend  by  a  sraall  branch  Wady  on  the 
opposite  side.  After  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  we  left  its  bed,  and 
passed  up  the  very  roclty  slope  to  the  tombs  of  the  Judges  and 
head  of  the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat.  This  point  we  reached  at 
5.05 ;  and  came  in  another  half  hour  to  the  Damascus  gate. 
Here  we  found  a  quarantine  guard  stationed,  to  watch  against 
tihe  entrance  of  persons  comiTig  from  Tafe,  where  the  plague  was 
now  raging.  In  Jerusalem  itself  no  new  cases  had  occurred ; 
and  we  hoped  the  alarm  was  over. 

One  of  the  two  MukSriyeh  who  accompanied  us  on  this  ex- 
eureion,  was  from  Kal6nieh,  a  village  overhanging  the  western 
Bide  of  the  great  valley  below  Lifta,  at  the  point  where  it  is 
crossed  by  the  direct  road  from  Jerusalem  to  Ramleh.^  As  we 
came  from  Neby  Samwil,  he  gave  us  the  following  account.  The 
village  of  Kal5nieb  belongs  to  Omar  Effendi,'  to  whom  it  pays 
110  Mids  of  grain  annuaDy.  The  tax  to  the  government  con- 
sists of  one  piastre  fiir  every  ewe  and  she  goat,  ten  piastres  for 
every  ass,  twenty  fcr  every  horse  and  mule,  thirty  for  every  camel, 
and  seventy-five  on  evety  ox ;  one  piastre  for  every  olive  tree, 
and  thirty-five  on  each  feddfin  of  fig  trees  or  vineyards.  The 
!Fiideh  or  capitation-tax  the  preceding  year  was  sixty-nine  pias- 
tres. As  fast  as  men  are  taken  away  for  soldiers,  or  die,  the 
Firdeh  is  divided  among  the  remainder ;  so  that  the  govermnent 
takes  care  to  lose  nothing.  Our  attendant  had  been  taken  as  a 
soldier ;  but  proved  unfit  and  was  therefore  released.  Yet  he 
had  to  pay  thirty  dollars  to  procure  a  man  to  seive  in  his  place. 

'  Most  disfoiofly  by  Doubaan,  p.  IH.  a  diflferent  plaoe ;  see  furthef  on,  under 

Also   by  Qmnesmius,   II.  p.   72a     Voq  May  18tb. 
TroOo,  p.  291.    Pooaoke  II.  p.  48.  foL  '  Kiilonieh  is  an  hoar  and  a  half  from 

'  For  ^B  lowar  part  of  this  valley,  see  JeruBaJaio.     From  ttie  conrant  of  St.  John 

■under  May  ITth.    Eedaaiaatioal  tradilioii  ("Ain  Karim),  it  bears  N.  10°  E,     Tha  part 

regards  it  as  the  valley  of  Elah  (Terebinth),  of  Iho  great  valley  between,  is  broad  and 

in  which  David  slew  Goliab,  I  Sam.  37,  plantad  with  trees.  Prokesoh  Eeise,  p.  130. 

S  sq.  Hence  travellers  usually  give  it  tha  — See  mora  in  Vol  HI.  Sect  III,  penult, 
name  of  the  Terebinth  valley.     But  the         '  Appareofly  tha  same  personage  who 

scene  of  that  battle  was  unquestionably  in  fignros  io  Riohardson,  Vol  11.  p.  239  sq. 

Vol.  I.— 39*  ii.  145, 146 
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To  raise  this  sum  he  sold  an  ox  and  eeveral  sheep  ;  and  after 
they  were  sold,  had  to  pay  taxes  npon  the  proceeds. 

The  price  of  our  horses  and  mules  on  this  and  other  excur- 
sioaB  was  fifteen  or  sixteen  piastres  a  day  for  each  animal ;  or  if 
at  any  time  we  chose  to  lie  by,  the  half  of  this  price  only  was  to 
be  paid  for  every  such  day  of  rest.  With  the  keeping  of  the 
animals  or  attendants,  we  had  no  concern ;  nor  was  any  thing 
extra  paid  for  the  men.  Th^  horses  we  had  now  and  afterwards, 
were  slender  and  active,  and  also  cseoedingly  hardy.  They  were 
fed  usually  only  at  night ;  commonly  on  barley  or  other  grain, 
with  straw ;  and  occasionally  when  there  was  a  scanty  herbage 
around  the  tent,  they  were  suffered  to  crop  it.  Their  gait  is  a 
fast  walk ;  never  a  trot ;  for  upon  the  mountains  the  state  of  the 
roads  rendere  this  for  the  most  part  impossible.  They  are  sure- 
footed, and  exceedingly  sagacious  in  picking  their  way  among  the 
rocks ;  and  we  found  little  difference  in  this  respect  between 
horses  and  mules.  These  remarks  apply  of  course  only  to  horses 
for  hiro ;  and  not  to  the  sleek  and  well-fed  animals  (usually 
mares)  of  the  Sheikhs  and  wealthy  individuals  ;  which  with  eqasX 
hardiness,  exhibit  a  wonderful  degree  of  activity  and  fieetness. 

The  caparison  of  the  animals  for  hire  is  also  not  very  splendid. 
Arab  riding  saddles  with  stirrups  are  sometimes  given ;  but  they 
are  usually  narrow  and  hard ;  so  that  we  at  last  came  to  prefer 
the  common  huge  pack-saddles.  These  are  very  long  and  broad, 
stuffed  with  a  large  mass  of  straw ;  and  cover  almost  the  whole 
of  the  poor  animal,  from  whose  back  they  are  seldom  removed. 
We  had  our  own  stirrups ;  and  usually  were  able  (though  not 
always)  to  muster  a  bridle  for  each  of  ourselves  ;  while  our  ser- 
vants were  cLuite  contented,  if  they  made  out  to  obtain  a  halter. 

Our  rate  of  travel  with  horses  and  mules  appears  to  have 
been  on  the  average  very  nearly  three  Eoman  miles  the  hour ; 
which  is  equivalent  to  2.  4  geogmphical  miles  of  60  to  the  degree, 
or  2.  78  (nearest  '21)  English  miles. '  This  would  apply,  I  think, 
very  accurately,  during  our  present  excursion,  to  Uie  distance 
passed  over  between  Beitin  and  el-Jib.  But  on  the  other  hand, 
between  'AnSta  and  Taiyibeh,  where  we  had  to  cross  several  very 
deep  and  rugged  valleys,  and  found  the  whole  road  rough,  a  con- 
siderable allowance  must  be  made  from  this  average.  On  the 
plains  again,  where  the  roads  were  level  and  smooth,  the  rate  of 
travel  naturally  rose  somewhat  above  the  average. 


This  excursion  was  to  us  deeply  interesting,  and  we  returned 

'  The  Roman  mile  is  usually  reckoned   at  T.'i  to  ihe  degree.     Sea  more  iu  Note 
II,  end  of  the  70101116. 
ii.  14(>-148 
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from  it  Mghly  gratified.  It  had  led  us  through  scenes  associated 
with  the  names  and  historic  incidents  and  deeds  of  Abraham  and 
Jacob,  of  Samuel  and  Saul,  of  Jonathan  and  David  and  Solo- 
mon ;  and  we  had  been  able  to  trace  out  the  places  where  they 
had  lived  and  acted,  and  to  tread  almost  in  their  very  footsteps. 
True,  in  Jerusalem  itself  the  associations  of  this  hind  are  etiU 
more  numerous  and  sacred ;  but  there  they  are  so  blended  toge- 
ther, as  to  become  in  a  measure  indistinct  and  less  impressive  ; 
while  here  in  the  country,  they  stand  forth  before  the  soul  in  all 
their  original  freshness  and  individuahty.  It  was  like  commun- 
ing with  these  holy  men  themselves,  to  visit  the  places  where  their 
feet  had  trod,  and  where  many  of  them  had  held  converse  with 
the  Most  High.  I  hope  that  in  this  resjiect  the  visit  was  not 
without  its  proper  influence  upon  our  own  minds  ;  at  any  rate, 
it  served  to  give  us  a  deeper  impression  of  the  reahty  and  vivid- 
nesB  of  the  Bible  history,  and  to  confirm  our  confidence  in  the 
truth  and  power  of  the  ea^red  volume. 

The  region  through  which  we  passed  on  the  first  day,  as  I 
have  already  remarked,  was  that  described  hy  the  prophet  Isaiah 
as  the  scene  of  Sennecharib's  approach  to  Jerusalem.'  This 
approach  is  portrayed  in  the  most  vivid  colours ;  indeed,  the 
whole  description  is  the  highly  wrought  poetic  expression  of  a 
prophetic  vision.  Every  iting  lives  and  moves ;  the  various 
towns  upon  the  conqueror's  route,  tremble  and  cry  aloud  and  fleo 
away  in  terror.  All  this  is  probably  to  he  viewed  in  the  light  of 
a  divine  threat  or  prophetic  warning ;  for  although  Sennecharib 
at  a  later  period  actually  invaded  Judea,  yet  he  himself  did  not 
come  against  Jerusalem ;  but  sent  Kabsbakeh  thither  from  Lar- 
chish  with  an  army.^  The  route  too  which  the  prophet  describes, 
can  never  have  been  a  common  way  of  approach  to  Jerusalem. 
It  presupposes,  that  the  monarch  and  his  army,  instead  of  keep- 
ing along  the  great  feasible  northern  road  to  the  city,  turned  off 
at  or  near  Bethel  towards  Ai,  situated  doubtless  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  present  Deir  Duw^n ;  from  which  point  to  Jerusalem  by 
Michmash  and  Anathoth,  they  would  have  to  cross  not  loss  than 
three  very  deep  and  diftteult  valleys. 

However  this  m.ay  he,  the  route  itself  is  very  distinctly  traced, 
and  we  were  able  in  a  great  measure  to  foUow  it  out.  Of  the 
probable  site  of  Ai,  I  have  already  spoken ;  wo  ourselves  visited 
Michmash,  Geba,  Ramah,  and  Anathoth ;  and  Gibeah  of  Saul 
was  almost  ever  in  sight.  Of  the  other  places  mentioned,  no 
further  trace  remains.  Migron  must  have  been  situated  some- 
where between  Deir  Duwan  and  Michmash ;  and  Gallim  and 
Laish,  Madmenah  and  Gehim,  were  probably  further  south  and 

'  Isa,  10,  28-32.  '  Is.  c  36.  37.    3  K.  c  18.  19. 
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nearer  to  Anathotli.'  Arrived  at  Nob,  the  Assyrian  makes  a 
halt ;  and  "shakes  hie  hand  against  the  mount  of  the  daughter 
of  Zion."  This  language  implies  that  the  holy  city  was  in  sight 
from  Nob  ;  which  therefore  must  have  been  situat-ed  somewhere 
upon  the  ridge  of  the  monnt  of  OUtcs,  northeast  of  the  city.° 
"We  Bought  now  and  afterwards  all  along  this  ridge,  from  the 
Pamascus  road  to  the  summit  opposite  the  city,  for  some  traces 
of  an. ancient  site  which  might  be  regarded  as  the  place  of  Nob ; 
but  without  the  slightest  success.  This  was  probably  the  city 
of  the  priests  destroyed  by  Saul ;  for  although  there  appears  to 
have  been  another  Nob  near  tho  plain  towards  Lydda,  yet  the 
ark  of  God  after  its  return  from  the  Philistines  in  the  days  of 
Samuel,  seems  never  again  to  have  departed  from  the  moun- 
tair^.^ 

As  one  result  of  this  excursion,  as  well  as  of  our  subsequent 
researches,  the  remark  presents  itself,  that  while  very  many  of 
the  ancient  Hebrew  names  have  in  this  way  perished,  there  exists 
at  the  present  day  a  class  of  names,  which,  although  not  occur- 
ring in  the  Scriptures,  are  nevertheless  probably  of  Hebrew 
origin,  and  have  come  down  from  the  earliest  times.  Thus,  I 
apprehend  that  all  (or  nearly  all)  those  appellations  in  which 
the  Arabic  word  Beit  appears  as  a  component  part,  are  only  the 
successors  of  ancient  Hebrew  names  with  Beth  (house),  whether 
found  in  the  Scriptures  or  not.  Many  of  these  indeed  do  thus 
occur,  as  Bethlehem,  Bethel,  Beth-horon,  and  the  like ;  but  a 
still  larger  number  exist  at  the  present  day,  of  which  the  Bible 
makes  no  mention.  Such  are  Beit  Hanina,  Beit  Iksa,  Beit 
Unia,*  Beit  JSla,  which  have  been  already  noticed,  and  very 
many  others.  The  same  is  true  of  names  like  el-Hismeh,  TefU 
'Asilr,  'AtSra,  and  others  similar ;  which  although  apparently  of 
Hebrew  origin,  are  not  distinctly  found  in  connection  with  the 
district  in  which  they  now  exist.' 

'  All  tJiese  places  obvionBly  lay  within  dat  JiuiE  9th.      Hieron.  Ep.  86,  ad  En- 
this  tract,  and  almoet  ivithin  agM  of  each  Btoch.  Epitapb.  Pauhe,  p.  673. 
other.    It  is  contrary  to  all  the  dronm-  '  This  name  might  be  supposed  to  oor- 
stsnces  of  the  case,  to  connect  this  Laieh  respond  to  tlie  Hebrew  Betholia ;  hnt  the 
with  that  on  the  northern  border  of  FalcS'  Bible  mentiona  no  such  place  in  this  re- 
tine ;  Jndges  18,  7.  29.     It  more  proba-  pon.     See  Baland  Pal.  pp.  668,  689. 
blyhad  some  relation  to  flie  person  of  fliat  '  Does  Tell  'Asfir  perhaps  oorrespond  to 
name,  a  native  of  Qallim;  1  Sam.  26,  41.  the  Aior  of  Beryamin,  which  is  mentioned 
'  So  Jerome  professedly  from  Hebrew  witii  Kamah  and  Anathoth  ?     Neh.  11,83. 
tradition :  "  Stans  in  oppidulo  Nob  et  pro-  If  so  the  Hebrew  n  has  parsed  over  into 
oul  nrbem  conspieiens  Jerusalem ; "  Coram.  Hie  Arable  'Ain,  as  in  B«t  'Ur  for  Berl- 
in Esa-x.  32.    Nob  is  alao  mentioned  as  horon.    We  saw  Tell 'Asur  from  el-'Alya, 
one  of  the  citieB  of  Benjamin  near  to  Ana-  cl-Bireh,  and  Jifna. — 'AtSra  is  the  Heb. 
thoth,  !Neh.  11,  82.  At<iroth,  bnt  seems  hardly  to  correspond 
'  1  Sam.  0,  6,  0.31,  1-9.     S3,   9-19.  to  the  place  so  called  on  the  border  of  Ephra- 
Jerome  mentions  a  Ifobe  not  far  from  ira.  Josh.  IG,  5.  7.    See  mors  under  May 
Lydda ;  probably  the  Beit  Nfiba  of  the  15,  and  June  13. 
cmsadsra  and  of  the  present  day ;  bob  an- 
il. 150,  151 
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That  such  should  he  the  general  fact,  is  not  surprising  ;  al- 
though so  far  as  I  know,  it  has  never  been  distioctly  brought 
into  notice.  The  Bible  does  not  claim  to  be  a  geographical  work, 
nor  to  enumerate  all  the  towns  and  villages  of  the  Promised  Land. 
Indeed,  in  most  of  the  recorded  lists  of  Hebrew  cities,  we  find 
the  express  addition  of  "  their  villages,"  and  sometimes  of  "  their 
towns  and  villages,"  of  which  no  names  are  given.'  Among  these 
unknown  names,  were  doubtless  many  of  those  which  have  sur- 
vived to  our  time. 

Another  trait  of  the  ancient  Hebrew  topography  is  the  repeated 
occurrence  of  the  same  name.  Thus  there  were  several  Kamaha 
and  Oibeahs,  two  Carmela,  two  Mizpehs,  two  Aroers,  two  Socohs, 
and  many  similar  instances.  The  same  trait  appears  also  in  res- 
pect to  the  Arabic  names  of  the  present  day.  We  found  not 
less  than  three  Jeba's,  three  or  four  Taiyibehs,  two  el-Blrehs, 
two  'AtSras,  two  Shuweikohs  (Socoh),two  Eafats,  and  many 
other  like  examples. 

18,  34.  28.     19,  7.  8.  16.  2a  ete.     1  Chr.  8, 
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ExcimaiON  TO  'ain  jidt,  the  dead  sea,  johdau,  etc. 

We  remained  in  Jerusalem  after  our  i-etum,  only  so  long  as 
was  necessary  to  make  preparations  for  another  journey.  Our 
former  excursion  had  led  ue  along  the  eastern  slope  of  the  moun- 
tains on  the  north  of  the  Holy  City ;  and  we  now  proposed  to 
explore  the  continuation  of  the  same  tract  on  the  south,  com- 
prising the  district  lying  between  the  Hebron  road  and  the  Dead 
Sea,  as  far  south  at  least  as  to  the  place  called  'Ain  Jidy ;  and 
then  along  the  western  shore  of  that  sea  to  the  Jordan.  A  pro- 
minent object  in  my  own  mmd,  was  to  find  (if  possible)  some- 
where upon  or  near  the  coast  two  high  points,  from  which  we 
might  obtain  a  view  of  the  whole  extent  of  the  Dead  Sea,  and 
make  observations  in  order  to  determine  its  length  and  breadth. 
In  this,  however,  we  were  only  partially  succes^ul ;  the  nature 
of  the  country  and  the  basin  of  the  sea  turning  out  to  be  very 
different  from  what  I  expected. 

The  districts  we  were  now  about  to  visit,  are  usually  regarded 
as  among  the  most  insecure  in  Palestine.  The  desert  along  the 
sea  is  inhabited,  if  at  all,  only  by  a  few  Bedawin,  of  whom  we 
heard  the  worst  reports  as  thieves  and  robbers.  The  tract  was 
said  now  also  to  he  full  of  deserters  and  outlaws,  who  lay  here 
concealed,  and  subsisted  hy  thieving  and  robbery  ;  as  was  like- 
wise the  case  on  the  north  of  Jerusalem,'  Whether  this  repu- 
tation of  the  country  was  well  founded  or  not,  I  will  not  under- 
take to  decide  ;  but  certainly  the  district  had  a  right  to  it  by 
ancient  prescription  ;  for  it  is  the  very  same  region  into  which 
David  with  his  band  of  six  hundred  adventurers  withdrew  from 
the  ptirBuit  of  Saul,  and  dwelt  long  in  the  caves  and  lurking- 
places.*     The  plain  of  the  Jordan  too,  around  Jericho,  was  con- 

■  SeeBnaetJcbii'andTaiyibch.pp.  440,         "  1  Sam.  23,  13-26.0.34. 

ue. 
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sidered  as  very  unsafe ;  partly  because  of  the  thievish  character 
of  the  inhahitants,  aad  partly  as  being  exposed  to  excursioDB  from 
the  lawless  Arabs  of  the  eastern  mountains.  Three  weeks  before 
this  time,  some  of  our  friends  had  accompanied  the  annual  cara- 
van of  pilgrims  to  the  Jordan ;  and  had  there  spoken  with  several 
merchants  from  Damascus,  who  were  going  toes-Salt  and  Kerak. 
The  very  next  day,  these  merchants  were  shot  dead  and  their 
goods  plundered. 

As  our  intended  journey  became  known,  our  ears  were  filled 
with  stories  of  this  kind ;  and  we  were  urged  to  take  with  us  a 
guard  of  soldiers  from  the  governor  of  Jerusalem.  For  this  we 
had  no  sort  of  incHnation ;  partly  because  we  must  then  have 
been  in  a  measure  under  their  fontrol,  and  not  they  under  ours  ; 
and  partly  because,  with  such  a  guard,  we  could  only  expect  to 
excite  the  ill  will  and  perhaps  the  hostility  of  the  Arabs  we  might 
faR  in  with ;  and  thus  frustrate  in  a  degree  the  very  object  of 
our  journey.  Still,  as  it  was  not  prudent  to  travel  without  some 
escort,  we  thought  it  more  advisable  to  obtain  the  services  of  the 
supposed  robbers  themselves,  or  of  persons  on  good  terms  with 
them,  who  might  at  the  same  time  act  both  as  guards  and  guides. 
Sheikh  Mustafa,  the  head  of  a  wandering  tribe  of  half  Derwishes 
who  frequent  the  vicinity  of  Jericho,  was  spoken  of;  but  was 
not  then  to  be  found  at  Jerusalem.  Another  person  was  then 
recommended,  who  had  been  a  leader  in  the  rebellion  of  1834  ;  a 
price  was  set  upon  his  head,  and  he  had  been  ever  since  an  out- 
law, but  bad  never  been  taken  He  was  known  to  be  often  in 
Jerusalem,  and  was  on  good  terms  with  the  convent  in  Bethle- 
hem. Indeed,  a  few  days  before,  he  had  been  guide  and  escort  to 
a  party  of  our  friends,  including  several  ladies,  during  an  excur- 
sion from  that  convent  to  several  places  in  the  vicinity  of  Bethle- 
hem. As  he  was  of  course  on  good  terms  with  all  the  other  out- 
laws and  Arabs,  and  could  thus  protect  us  from  any  attack,  we 
commissioned  our  Arab-Greek  friend  and  agent  Abu  Sel3.meh, 
to  find  him  out  and  engage  him.  The  latter  applied  to  the  Greek 
convent  at  Bethlehem,  which  readily  undertook  the  matter  ;  but 
they  afterwards  sent  word,  that  as  the  country  was  now  very 
unsafe,  it  would  he  prudent  to  take  a  larger  escort,  and  not  trust 
ourselves  to  the  care  of  a  single  person.  They  accordingly  sent 
to  us  the  Sheikh  of  the  Ta'amirah,  a  tribe  of  Arabs  Hving  south- 
east of  Bethlehem  towards  the  Dead  Sea,  and  noted  as  being 
among  the  foremost  on  occasions  of  rebellion  and  robbery.  He 
was  a  noble-looking  man,  and  we  at  once  made  a  bargain  with 
him,  that  he  should  accompany  us  with  three  of  his  men.  "We 
were  to  pay  him  ten  piastres  a  day  for  himself,  and  five  or  six 
piastres  for  each  of  his  attendants.  He  fulfilled  his  contract 
honourably ;  and  we  had  no  reason  to  repent  of  our  choice, 
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The  Christian  Sahhath  passed  away  in  quiet  enjoyment ;  and 
Monday  was  occupied  in  writing  out  our  journals  and  various 
other  preparations.  We  hoped  for  a  time  that  Mr  Whiting  would 
hare  accompanied  us ;  but  it  was  not  convenient  for  him ;  so 
that  the  party  was  limited  to  ourselves,  with  our  two  servants. 
We  engaged  six  horses,  including  one  for  the  tent  and  luggage ; 
with  the  condition  that  they  should  be  accompanied  by  three 
men,  in  order  to  render  our  party  as  largo  as  possible.  At  even- 
ing our  Sheikh  came  and  slept  in  the  house ;  having  appointed 
his  men  to  join  us  at  Bethlehem. 

Tuesday,  May  8th.  The  horses  were  brought  between  6  and 
V  o'clock ;  but  with  only  two  men  and  without  bridles.  We  de- 
murred to  this  state  of  things ;  apd  a  difficulty  arising,  they  went 
off  again,  leaving  their  eamest-aioney  in  our  hands.  While  we 
were  endeavouring  to  procure  other  horses,  Abu  Sel^meh  came 
in,  and  immediately  set  off  after  the  men  to  bring  them  back ; 
aa  the  owner  of  the  horses  seemed  to  be  his  particular  friend. 
In  this  he  succeeded,  as  he  said  ;  the  men  and  the  horses  came 
back,  and  a  brother  of  the  owner  with  them.  But  we  found  that 
our  Arab  friend  had  gone  a  httle  beyond  his  instructions  in  the 
terms  of  conciliation  ;  we  were  indeed  to  have  the  bridles,  but  the 
owner  was  to  send  only  the  two  men  ;  the  third  was  to  be  fur- 
nished by  our  Sheikh  from  his  tribe,  and  we  were  to  pay  for  him. 
We  thought  it  best  on  the  whole  to  submit  to  this  imposition, 
rather  than  to  lose  more  time  ;  and  accordingly  got  all  things  in 
readiness  to  mount.  We  took  oin:  tent  as  before  ;  but  carried 
all  our  bedding  and  blankets  upon  our  own  saddles.  Our  pro- 
visions and  utensUs  were  distributed  in  small  sacks  ;  which  were 
then  deposited  in  capacious  saddle-bags,  slung  across  the  horses 
of  our  servants. 

But  another  delay  now  arose  ;  the  brother  of  the  owner  and 
the  muleteers  all  affirming,  that  in  order  to  visit  Jericho,  where 
there  is  a  small  garrison,  it  was  nece^ary  to  have  a  Texkirah 
from  the  governor.  We  doubted  the  fact,  and  afterwards  found 
that  we  were  right ;  yet  in  order  to  be  on  the  safe  side,  we  sent 
Koraeh  with  our  Firman  to  the  governor,  accompanied  by  the 
owner's  brother,  in  order  to  obtain  the  desired  paper.  This  lat- 
ter was  a  man  of  enterprise  and  daring  ;  some  ten  years  before, 
he  had  combined  with  a  few  others  and  suddenly  got  possession 
of  the  citadel,  turning  out  the  garrison  and  afterwards  closing 
the  gates  of  the  city  for  a  time  against  the  Turkish  government. 
As  our  messenger  he  was  now  coiuteously  received  by  the  gover- 
nor ;  and  it  so  happened  that  the  Aga  in  command  at  Jericho 
■was  preaent.  The  governor  immediately  gave  him  verbal  orders 
to  receive  us  at  Jericho,  and  attend  to  all  our  wants  ;  and  also 
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to  send  with  us  an  escort  of  soldiers  to  the  Jordan.  This  latter 
kindness  we  afterwards  took  care  to  avoid. 

All  these  matters  heing  at  length  arranged,  we  left  the  Yafa 
gate  at  ten  nainutes  before  10  o'clock,  on  oar  way  to  Bethlehem, 
across  the  valley  of  Hinnom  and  aloi^  the  plain  of  Kephaim,  hy 
the  same  route  by  which  we  had  first  approached  Jerusalem.' 
At  10  o'clock  we  were  opposite  to  Wady  el-Werd,  leading  out 
between  high  hills  from  the  southwest  comer  of  the  plain.  It 
here  runs  W.  by  S.  and  is  joined  further  down  by  the  Wady 
Ahmed,  In  this  valley,  in  sight  of  our  road,  lies  the  village  of 
Beit  Sofafa  ;  and  further  off  in  the  same  direction,  esh-8herafat, 
on  the  aonthem  hill.  Both  of  thi^e  now  bore  west.  On  the 
northern  hill,  overagainst  the  latter  place,  we  could  see  the  vil- 
lage el-Malihah,  bearing  N.  70°  W.  Further  down  the  valley, 
out  of  sight,  hes  'Ain  Yaio,'  a  fountain,  from  which  water  is  crf- 
ten  brought  to  Jonisalem.  At  10.45  Sherafat  bore  N.  80°  W. 
and  Maiihah  N.  55"^  W,'  When  we  reached  the  gate  leading 
to  the  Greek  convent  Mar  Elyfls,  ten  minutes  later,  these  vil- 
lages were  already  shut  out  from  view  by  intervening  hills. 

We  had  lingered  on  the  way,  so  that  we  were  now  as  long  in 
pacing  over  this  interval  to  the  convent  with  horses,  as  we  for- 
merly had  been  with  camels.  It  is  usually  reckoned  one  hour. 
The  convent  lies  in  the  fields  at  some  distance  from  the  road,  on 
the  verge  of  the  ridge,  having  a  wide  prospect  across  the  deep 
valleys  on  the  south,' 

From  this  point  two  paths  lead  to  Bethlehem ;  one  direct, 
descending  and  crossing  the  deep  valley  on  the  south ;  the  other 
passing  more  to  the  right  around  the  head  of  the  valley,  and  so 
by  Rachel's  tomb.  We  took  the  latter,  now  as  before ;  and  at 
11.10  Mar  Elyas  behind  ua  bore  N.  44°  E.  and  Beit  Jala  S.  60° 
W. — At  11.20  there  was  a  little  ruin  on  the  right,  called  el- 
Khamis.'  We  came  to  Rachel's  tomb  in  five  minutes  more, 
which  has  already  been  described."  The  Muslims  keep  the  tomb 
in  order ;  and  those  of  Bethlehem  were  formerly  accustomed  to 
bury  around  it.  The  whole  tract  before  us  was  full  of  olive 
groves,  especially  in  Wady  Ahmed  and  on  the  slopes  of  Beit  JSla, 
and  also  in  the  valleys  on  the  east  of  the  low  swell  or  water-shed ; 
while  towards  Bethlehem  were  Ukewise  many  orchards  of  fig 
trees. 


in  Wady  el-Werd,  mo  Vol  in.  Sec.  VI  of  BetWeheiu  S.  10°  W.     Beit  SShflr  S. 

'  Prokesch  passed  from  Beit  SflfSfa  to  60'  E.  Frank  mountain  3.  16°  E. 

MSlihah  in  Inlf  an  hoar ;  and  thenee  to  '  See  more  in  Yd.  UL  See.  VI. 

the  Tillage  of  St  John  CAinKSrim)  in  three  'See   above,    p,   318.— From    Eaehel'fl 

quarters  of  an  honr.     Eeise,  pp.  118,  119.  tomb  Bethlehem  bears  S.  5°  E.  distant  25 

*  From  the  well  at  the  gnte  leading  to  mmntes  ;  and  Beit  jaia  S.  85°  W.  diatant 

the  convent,  we  took  the  following  bear-  about  20  minutes. 
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Passing  on  towards  Bethlehem,  we  met  a  mule  laden  with 
water,  said  to  he  fix)m  Bethlehem  for  the  Armenian  convent  in 
Jerusalem.  We  took  this  at  first  as  a  confirmation  of  the  excel- 
lence of  the  water  longed  for  by  Da^id ;'  but  we  were  afterwards 
able  to  find  no  well  in  Bethlehem,  and  especially  none  "  by  the 

fite,"  except  one  connected  with  the  aqueduct  on  the  south, 
hat  to  which  the  monks  give  the  name  of  the  '  Well  of  David,' 
ia  about  half  or  three  quarters  of  a  mile  N,  by  E.  of  Bethlehem, 
beyond  the  deep  valley  which  the  village  overlooks  ;  it  is  merely 
a  deep  and  wide  cistern  or  cavern  now  dry,  with  three  or  four 
narrow  openings  cut  in  the  rock.' 

At  11,35  we  camo  upon. the  aqueduct  from  Solordon's  pools; 
which  having  wound  far  to  the  east  around  the  ridge  on  which 
Bethlehem  and  the  convent  stand,  curves  here  again  to  the  west 
in  order  to  preserve  its  level.  It  had  lately  been  repaired,  and 
the  water  was  now  flowing  in  it  at  this  point.  Crossing  the  low 
water-shed,  we  now  ascended  gradually  towards  Bethlehem  around 
the  broad  head  of  avalley  running  northeast  to  join  that  tinder 
Mar  ElySs,  The  town  lies  on  the  E,  and  N,  E.  slope  of  a  long 
ridge ;  another  deep  valley,  Wady  Ta'amirah,  being  on  the  south 
side,  which  passes  down  north  of  the  Frank  mountain  towards 
the  Dead  Sea,  receiving  the  valley  under  Mar  Elyas  not  far  be- 
low.^ Towards  the  west  the  hiU  is  higher  than  the  village,  and 
then  sinks  down  very  gradually  towards  Wady  Ahmed. 

We  reached  Bethlehem  at  ten  minutes  before  fioon,  in  just 
two  hours  from  Jerusalem.  As  we  entered  the  gate,  we  were 
met  by  a  procession  or  party  of  armed  Bedawin  on  horseback, 
passing  through  the  town  apparently  towards  Jerusalem,  Some 
had  firearms,  and  the  rest  swords  and  long  speare.  They  seemed 
much  disposed  to  be  on  good  terms  with  us ;  saluted  us  courte- 
ously ;  and  some  of  them  in  passing  reached  us  their  right  hand. 
We  hardly  knew  what  to  make  of  aU  this  ;  and  our  Sheikh  was 
too  much  of  a  diplomatist  to  inform  us  at  the  time ;  but  we  af- 
terwards found  that  they  belonged  to  a  larger  party  of  the  Tiylk- 
hah  and  Jeh^Iin,  who  were  on  their  way  to  cross  the  Jordan,  on 
a  marauding  expedition  against  their  enemies,  under  the  sanc- 
tion of  Sheikh  Sa'Jd  governor  of  Gaza.  The  result  we  learned 
at  a  later  period  from  the  Jehalin.* 

We  proceeded  directly  through  the  town,  and  stopped  for 
fifteen  minutes  on  the  level  part  of  the  ridge  between  it  and  the 
convent.  Tlie  latter  ie  some  thirty  or  forty  rods  distant  from  the  vil- 
lage towards  the  east,  and  overlooks  the  deep  valley  on  the  north. 

'  2  Sam.  23,  16-17.   1  Ckr.  11,  17-19.  speaks  of  it  expressly,  aa  a  cittema;  o.  9. 

"  Qaaresmius  II.  p.   G14.     Maundrell,  p.  184. 

Apr.  1.   Tutnet's  Tour  in  tlia  Levant,  11.  p.  =  See  more  un.ler  May  llth. 

270.    Monro  L  pp.  251,  2B3._Brocarcfu3  *  Soe  uuder  May  2fitli. 
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It  18  occupied  ty  t!ie  Greeks,  Latins,  and  Armenians  ;  and  enclosefl 
the  church  built  by  Helena  over  the  alledged  cave  of  the  Nati- 
vity. The  monks  had  now  shut  themselveB  up  in  quarantine  on 
account  of  the  plague  ;  so  that  we  did  not  enter  the  convent. 
We  were  expecting  at  the  time  to  visit  Bethlehem  again,  and 
examine  it  more  at  leisure ;  but  this  hope  was  afterwards  frus- 
trated ;  and  I  am  therefore  able  to  add  little  to  the  stock  of 
information  already  known.' 

No  one  has  ever  doubted,  I  believe,  that  the  present  Beit  Lahm, 
'HouseofFleshj'ofthe  Arabs,  is  identical  with  the  ancient  Beth- 
lehem, '  House  of  Bread,'  of  the  Jews ;  and  it  is  therefore  not 
necessary  here  to  dwell  upon  the  proofs,'  Not  only  does  the 
name  coincide  ;  but  the  present  distance  of  two  hours  from  Je- 
rusalem corresponds  very  exactly  to  the  six  Eoraan  miles  of  an- 
tiquity. Tradition  moreover  has  never  lost  sight  of  Bethlehem; 
and  in  almost  every  century  since  the  time  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, it  has  been  visited  and  mentioned  by  writers  and  travel- 
lers.^ Helena  built  here  a  church,  which  appears  to  have  been 
the  same  that  still  exists.'  Jerome  afterwards  took  up  his  resi- 
dence in  the  convent,  which  early  sprung  up  around  it ;  and  the 
Roman  matron  Paula  came  and  erected  other  convents,  and  spent 
here  the  remainder  of  her  days.'  As  to  the  value  of  the  early 
tradition,  which  fixes  the  birthplace  of  the  Saviour  in  a  cavern 
at  some  distance  from  the  village,  I  have  already  expressed  a 
judgment.'  Although  in  this  respect  I  felt  no  desire  to  visit  the 
spot ;  yet  it  would  have  been  gratifying  to  have  seen  it,  as  the  place 
where  Jerome  lived  and  prepared  his  version  of  the  Bible  and  so 
many  other  works.     His  cell  or  cave  is  still  professedly  shown,' 

The  crusaders,  on  their  approach  to  Jerusalem,  first  took 
possession  of  Bethlehem,  at  the  entreaty  of  its  Christian  inhabi- 
tants. In  A.  D.  1110,  king  Baldwin  I  erected  it  into  an  epis- 
copal see,  a  dignity  it  had  never  before  enjoyed  ;  but  although 
this  was  confirmed  by  pope  Pascal  II,  and  the  title  long  retained 
in  the  Komish  church,  yet  the  actual  possession  of  the  see  appears 

'  From  Sils  point,  between  tlie  town  and  For  tha  general  chai-aBter  of  itis  tradition, 
convent^  vie  took  tlia  following  bearings  :  aee  above,  p.  416  eg. 
Frank  Mountain  S.  27^  E.  Beit  Ta'mar,  '  One  of  the  chnrobes,  that  of  St.  Coth- 
tlte  villn;:^  of  &e  Ta'dmirah,  S.  40°  E.  urine,  is  snppofed  by  QuareEmiua  to  have 
Beit  Sabflr  S.  55°  E.  Deir  Ibn  'Obeid  beenbuiltbyPanla;  but  beaasignano  bet- 
not  far  irom  Mflr  S3ba,  S.  80°  E.  Thie  ter  reason  than  mere  conjecture;  II.  pp. 
aeema  to  be  tbe  Der-Beniilbeiie  of  Fococke,  6T6,  676.  He  is  followed  by  soma  Inter 
on  tbe  way  to  Mar  Siba;  II.  i.  p.  84.  wiitera.     Early  history,  so  far  as  I  know, 

'  They  may  be  seen  in  Reland  Palteet.  p.  makes  no  mention  of  any  mch  fact 

642.    Euseb.   et  Hieron.    Onomnst.   art.  '  See  above,  p.  378. 

Sulhleem,  '  See  above,  p.  417. 

'  By  JnsHu  Martyr  in  tbe  seeond  centu-  '  Tbe  monks  bavs  fised  tbe  apot,  where 

rj ;  by  Origen  in  tbe  third ;  and  then  by  tbe  angels  appeared  to  the  shepherds,  in  a 

Eusebiiis,  Jerome,  the  Eourdeaas  pilgnra,  valley  about  half  an  hour  eastward  from 

and  so  on  by  hondrede  to  the  present  day.  Betblabem. 
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not  to  liave  been  of  long  continuance.'  In  A,  D.  1244,  Bethle- 
hem like  Jeruaalcm  was  desolated  by  the  wild  hordea  of  the 
KharismianB.' 

The  present  inhabitants  of  Bethlehem  are  all  Christiana ;  and 
are  rated  at  eight  hundred  taxable  men,  indicating  a  population 
of  more  than  three  thousand  souls.  There  was  fenncrly  a  Mu- 
hammedan  quarter ;  but,  after  the  i-ebellion  in  1834,  this  was 
destroyed  by  order  of  Ibrahim  Pasha,  The  town  has  gates  at 
the  entrance  of  some  of  the  streets  ;  the  houses  are  solidly  built, 
though  not  lat^e.  The  many  olive  and  fig  orchards  and  vineyards 
round  about,  are  marks  of  industry  and  thrift ;  and  the  adjacent 
fields,  thoiigh  stony  and  rough,  produce  nevertheless  good  crops 
of  grain.  Here  indeed  was  the  scene  of  the  beautiful  narrative 
of  Ruth,  gleaning  in  the  fields  of  Boaz  aff.er  his  reapers  ;  and  it 
required  no  great  stretch  of  imagination  to  call  up  again  those 
transactions  before  our  eyes.'  The  present  inhabitants,  besides 
their  agriculture,  employ  themselves  in  carving  beads,  crucifixes, 
models  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  and  other  similar  articles,  in  olive 
wood,  the  fruit  of  the  D6m  palm,  mother  of  pearl,  and  the  like, 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  Christians  of  Jerusalem,*  Indeed  the 
neatest  and  most  sltilfully  wrought  specimens  of  all  these  little 
articles,  come  from  Bethlehem. 

The  Bethlehemites  are  a  restless  race,  prone  to  tumult  and 
rebellion,  and  formerly  living  in  frequent  strife  with  their  neigh- 
bouts  of  Jerusalem  and  Hebron.*  In  the  rebelhon  of  1834  they 
natnmlly  took  an  active  part ;  and  the  vengeance  of  the  Egyp- 
tian government  fell  heavily  upon  them.  The  Muslim  quarter 
was  laid  in  ruins ;  and  all  the  inhabitants,  lite  those  of  other 
towns  and  villages,  disarmed.  The  manner  in  which  this  disarm- 
ing of  the  population  is  carried  into  effect,  is  highly  illustrative 
of  the  character  of  oriental  despotism.  A  town  or  village  is  re- 
quired to  surrender,  not  what  arms  they  may  actually  have  ;  for 
tim  would  hardly  be  effectual,  and  many  might  be  concealed ; 
but  a  requisition  is  made  upon  them,  and  rigidly  enforced,  to 
deliver  up  a  certain  amount  of  muskets  and  other  weapons, 
whether  they  have  them  in  possession  or  not.  The  consequence 
is,  that  the  people  of  a  pla^e  are  often  compelled  to  search  out 
and  purchase  arms  elsewhere  at  an  enormous  price,  in  order  thus 
to  deliver  them  up ;  or,  if  unable  to  do  this,  they  are  thrown  into 
prison,  and  sometimes  marched  oif  as  conscripts."  In  either  case 
the  intentions  of  the  government  are  answered. 

'  Will    Tyr    11.  13.     Le  Qniea  Ocions  '  See  abore,  p.  428. 

Chnat  IIL  p  1275  sq.    WiUteo  Geseh.  der  '  Such  v/as  the  case  in  Hosselqiiist's  day 

Krennz   II  p  866,  A.  1).  1761;  Seise,  n.  170.     Sea  too  AH 

'  Wilken   Geach,    der    Kreazz.    VI.    p.  Be  j'e  Travels,  Vol.  II.  p.  28 1. 

681  °  Seethecaseofel-Bireh  above,p,4al6q. 

'  Ruth  c  2-t. 
11   101   162 
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"When  this  process  was  going  on  at  BethleHem  after  the  rebel- 
lion, an  interesting  circumstance  took  place,  wJiich  serves  to 
illustrate  an  ancient  custom.  At  that  time,  when  some  of  the 
inhabitants  were  already  imprisoned,  and  all  were  in  deep  dis- 
tress, Mr  Farran,  then  English  consul  at  Damasctis,  was  on  a 
visit  to  Jerusalem,  and  had  rode  out  with  Mr  Nicolayson  to  So- 
lomon's pools.  On  their  return,  as  they  rose  the  ascent  to  enter 
Bethlehem,  hundreds  of  the  people,  male  and  female,  met  them, 
imploring  the  consul  to  interfere  in  their  behalf,  and  afford  them 
his  protection  ;  and  all  at  once,  by  a  sort  of  simultaneons  move- 
ment, "they  spread  their  garments  in  the  way"  before  the 
horses,'  The  consul  was  affected  unto  tears ;  hut  had  of  course 
no  power  to  interfere.  This  anecdote  was  related  to  me  by  Mr 
Nicolayson  ;  who,  however,  had  never  seen  or  heard  of  any  thing 
else  of  the  Mnd,  during  his  residence  in  Palestine. 

Bethlehem  is  celebrated  in  the  Old  Testament  as  the  birthplace 
and  city  of  David  ;  and  in  the  New,  as  tliat  of  David's  greater 
son,  the  Christ,  the  Saviour  of  the  world.  What  a  mighty 
influence  for  good  has  gone  forth  from  this  little  spot  upon  the 
human  race,  both  for  time  and  for  eternity  !  It  is  impossible  to 
approach,  the  place,  without  a  fceling  of  deep  emotion,  springing 
out  of  these  high  and  holy  associations.  The  legends  and  pueril- 
ities of  monastic  tradition  may  safely  be  disregarded ;  it  is 
enough  to  know  that  this  ia  Bethlehem,  where  Jesus  the  Re- 
deemer was  born.  Generation  after  generation  has  indeed  since 
that  time  passed  away,  and  their  places  now  knon"  them  no  more. 
For  eighteen  hundred  seasons  the  earth  hns  now  renewed  her 
carpet  of  verdure,  and  seen  it  again  decay.  Yet  the  sides  and 
the  fields,  the  rocks  and  the  hills,  and  the  valleys  around,  remain 
unchanged ;  and  are  stUl  the  same,  as  when  the  glory  of  the 
Lord  shone  round  about  the  shepherds,  and  the  song  of  a  multi- 
tude of  the  heavenly  host  resounded  among  the  hills,  proclaiming 
"Glory  to  God  in  the  highest,  and  on  earth  peace,  good  will 
toward  men."* 

We  were  joined  at  Bethlehem  by  the  remainder  of  our  es- 
cort ;  and  hit  the  place  five  minutes  past  noon,  for  Solomon's 
pools  ;  taking  the  path  which  follows  the  aqueduct  around  the 
hiUs,  considerably  to  the  eastward  of  our  former  route.  Going 
down  the  steep  descent  from  the  town,  we  came  after  a  few  rods 
to  what  seemed  at  first  to  be  two  wells ;  but  they  proved  to  be 
only  openings  over  the  aqueduct,  which  here  passes  through  a 
sort  of  deep  vault  or  reservoir,  from  which  the  water  is  drawn  up 
about  twenty  feet.  Many  females  were  drawing  water,  and  bear- 
ing it  away  in  skins  upon  their  shoulders.  They  assured  us, 
that  there  is  no  well  of  living  water  in  or  near  the  town. 
'Matt31,8.  Markll.S.  LiJ[6l9,3G.        '  Luke  2,  8-14. 

Vol.  I.-40*  ii.  16%  163 
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The  Wady  Ta'^mirah,  into  which  we  now  descended,  has  its 
head  just  at  lie  right ;  the  aqueduct  is  carried  around  it.  The 
declivities  are  full  of  gardens  and  Tineyards  and  fine  olive  trees. 
Ascending  upon  the  other  side,  at  12.20,  Bethlehem  hehind  us 
bore  N.  30°  E.  Ten  minutes  later  wc  struck  the  aqueduct  again, 
and  followed  it  now  quite  to  the  pools,  along  and  around  the 
eastern  and  southern  sides  of  a  steep  hiU,  looking  down  on  the 
south  into  the  deep  Wady  Urtas,  which  also  runs  towards  the 
east.  At  12.50  the  ruined  village  Urtas  was  on  the  decliTity 
helow  us,  with  a  fine  fountain  and  streamlet,  which  waters  many 
gardens  in  the  ralley.  A  few  minutes  higher  up,  the  valley  di- 
vides ;  one  branch  comes  in  from  the  8.  S.  W.  which  I  suppose 
to  be  the  continuation  of  Wady  et-Tuheishimeh ; '  the  other 
leads  westward  directly  up  to  the  pools.  Just  at  the  foot  of 
these,  it  is  joined  by  another  small  parallel  valley  from  the  left 
with  an  aqueduct,^  Above  the  fountain  at  tJrtas  all  these  val- 
leys are  comparatively  sterile. 

We  reached  the  pools,  called  by  the  Arabs  el-Burak,  at  ten 
minutes  past  1  o'clock.  These  three  huge  reservoirs,  built  of 
squared  stones  and  bearing  marks  of  the  highest  antiquity,  lie 
one  above  another  in  the  steep  part  of  the  valley,  though  not  in 
a  direct  line  ;  and  are  so  situated  that  the  bottom  of  the  one  is 
higher  than  the  surface  of  the  nest  below,  rising  one  above  ano- 
ther towards  the  west.  The  top  of  the  side  walls  is  not  entirely 
level ;  for  the  water-mark  extending  from  the  lower  end  along 
the  sides,  strikes  several  feet  below  the  top  as  it  reaches  the 
upper  end.  The  upper  pool  was  by  no  moans  full,  though  the 
whole  of  the  bottom  was  covered  with  water.  In  the  two  others, 
water  stood  only  in  the  lower  part.  In  these  the  bottom  is 
formed  by  the  naked  shelving  rock,  which  constitutes  the  steep 
sides  of  liie  valley,  leaving  only  a  narrow  channel  through  the 
middle,  and  having  several  offsets  or  terraces  along  each  side. 
The  inside  walls  and  bottoms  of  aH  the  reservoirs,  so  far  as  visible, 
are  covered  with  cement ;  and  the  lower  one  had  been  recently 
repaired.  Flights  of  steps  lead  down  in  various  places  into  all 
the  pools. 

Our  first  business  was  to  measure  the  several  pools  ;  and  the 
following  is  the  result  in  English  feet. 


II  „„^n.  )Eaat  end  307  feet. 

^'^^'^^i  West  end  148     " 
of  whioli  6  feet  water. 
15°  W. 


ee  atove,  p.  217. 
i.  164,  165 
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IL     MIDDLE  POOL. 

Distance  above  lower  pool  2i8  feet, 
length  42S  fe...  Bre.d.h  j|-  »f  »  '»'■ 

Depth  at  east  end  39  feet ;  of  which  14  foot  water. 
Direction  of  south  side  W.  if.  W. 

IIL     UPPER  POOL, 
Distance  ahoT6  middle  poo!  160  feet. 

Depth  at  east  end  35  feet;  of  which  15  feet  water. 
Direction  of  north  side,  N.  65°  W. 

The  road  ty  which  wo  had  formerly  come  from  Hchron, 
passes  along  at  the  western  end  of  the  upper  pool ;  adjacent  to 
■which  on  the  north  stands  the  old  Saracenic  fortress  already 
mentioned.'  The  main  source  from  which  these  reservoirs  have 
always  teen  supplied,  (when  supphed  at  all,)  appears  to  he 
a  sunken  fountain,  situated  in  the  open  and  gradually  ascend- 
ing fields,  about  forty  rods  northwest  of  the  castle.  Here  one 
Bees  oidy  the  mouth  of  a  narrow  well,  which  at  this  time  was 
stopped  by  a  large  stone,  too  heavy  for  us  to  remove.  This 
is  the  entrance  to  the  fountain  below,  which  my  companion  had 
formerly  explored.  It  cannot  perhaps  be  better  described  than 
in  the  words  of  Maundrell :  "  Through  this  hole  you  descend 
directly  down,  but  not  without  some  difficulty,  for  about  four 
yards  ;  and  then  arrive  at  a  vaulted  room  fifteen  paces  long  and 
eight  broad.  Joining  to  this  is  another  room  of  the  same  fiish- 
ion,  but  somewhat  less.  Both  these  rooms  are  covered  with 
handsome  stone  arches  very  ancient,  and  perhaps  the  work  of 
Solomon  himself.  You  find  here  four  places  at  which  the  water 
rises.  From  these  separate  sources  it  is  conveyed  by  little  rivu- 
lets into  a  kind  of  basin  ;  and  fivsm  thence  is  carried  by  a  large 
subterraneous  passage  down  to  the  pools."' 

This  passage  terminates  at  the  northwest  corner  of  the  upper 
pool ;  not  in  the  pool  itself,  but  in  a  sort  of  artificial  fountain 
just  above,  so  arranged  that  the  water  hero  divides,  A  part 
now  passes  off  through  a  small  aqueduct,  which  runs  along  the 
northern  side  of  the  pools  ;  while  another  part  is  turned  down  a 
descent  into  a  vaulted  subterranean  chamber,  twenty-four  feet 
long  and  five  or  six  feet  wide  ;  at  the  further  end  of  which  it 
runs  off  through  a  square  passage  in  the  side,  apparently  to  the 
adjacent  pool.    The  aqueduct  above  mentioned  continues  along  on 

'  See  above,  p.  218.  aboro,  p.  34S.    The  monlts  hold  tia  foun- 

'  Mann^vell'a  Journey,  Apr.  lat — In  a     tain  hero  described,  to  be   tte    "  sealed 

^milar  way  the  fountain  of  Gibon  waa     fountuia**   of  Cant.  4,   12       '^         — -■-- 

probably   "stopped"   by  Hezekiah;   see    IL  p.  764. 

li.  165j  1' 
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the  north  side  of  all  the  reservoirs ;  giving  off  in  Kbe  manner  a 
portion  of  its  waters  to  the  middle  pool,  and  another  portion  to 
the  lower  one.  It  then  passes  down  a  steep  declivity  to  join  a 
similar  channel  issuing  from  the  lower  end  of  the  lower  pool. 

This  main  supply  of  water,  however,  was  originally  not  the 
only  one.  The  aijueduct  which  we  had  formerly  seen  in  the  par- 
allel valley  on  the  south, '  is  brought  down  across  the  point  of 
the  southern  hill,  and  descends  steeply  to  the  lower  pool,  one 
hundred  feet  west  of  its  southeast  comer.  We  traced  this  up 
for  some  distance,  and  found  that  still  another  branch  joined  it 
above.  We  were  told  in  Jerusalem,  that  the  principal  source 
was  in  this  southern  valley ;  but  that  two  or  three  years  ago  a 
lai^e  mass  of  rock  feU  into  tlie  fountain  and  stopped  it,  or  at 
least  diverted  its  waters  from  the  aijueduct,  which  was  now  dry. 
We  doubted  the  truth  of  the  story;  for  the  aqueduct  in  question 
seemed  to  have  been  long  neglected. — The  southern  valley  itself 
comes  in  just  below  the  lower  pool ;  and  along  or  near  its  bed 
passes  another  similar  atiuediict,  which  we  traced  up.  There  is 
here  a  well  of  some  depth,  across  ^the  bottom  of  which  the  water 
was  seen  running;  it  then  flows  down  and  joina  the  channel 
coming  from  the  lower  pool. 

At  the  eastern  end  of  the  lower  pool,  a  large  abutment  is  built 
up,  in  which  is  a  passage  and  a  chamber  extending  under  the 
massive  wall  of  the  reservoir  quite  up  near  to  the  water.  The 
manner  in  which  the  water  is  drawn  out  or  let  off,  we  could  not 
distinguish,  as  we  had  no  hghts  ;  but  it  seemed  to  trickle  out  in 
a  small  stream,  and  passed  off  below  in  a  narrow  channel.' 

Thus  the  aqueduct  which  leads  from  hence  to  Bethlehem  and 
Jerusalem  is  here  formed  by  the  union  of  three  branches,  viz.  first, 
that  coming  from  the  fountain  northwest  of  the  castle  along  the 
north  side  of  the  pools  ;  second,  that  from  the  eastern  end  of  the 
lower  pool ;  and  third,  that  from  the  mouth  of  the  small  southern 
valley.  It  would  seem,  however,  to  hare  been  the  original  inten- 
tion, that  the  aqueduct  should  be  ordinarily  and  mainly  suppKed 
from  the  fountain  above  the  castle ;  its  superabundant  waters  being 
turned  off  at  three  points  as  above  described,  in  order  to  aid  in 
filhng  these  great  reservoirs  ;  while  these  latter  again,  in  time  of 
need,  could  be  drawn  offgradually  to  supply  the  aqueduct.  They 
thus  form  all  together  an  immense  work,  which  is  still,  of  incal- 
culable importance  to  Bethlehem,  and  might  easily  be  made  so 
to  Jerusalem. — The  form  and  general  course  of  the  aqueduct,  and 
its  termination  in  Jerusalem,  have  already  been  described  ;  and 

'  Vol.  I.  p.  217.  seem  to   bo  similar  to   the  subterranean 

'  In  1853  a  vanlted  room  of  consider-  chambera  above  described  at  the  tbunCain 

able  size  was  disuovered  underneath  the  above  the  pools,  and  at  tte  northwest  cop- 

oastficn  end  of  tha  lower  pool.    It  irould  net  of  the  upper  pool, 
ji.  166-168 
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all  the  historical  traces  that  I  have  hceii  ahle  to  find  relating 
either  to  the  aqueduct  or  the  pools,  have  in  like  manner  heen 
given.' 

We  left  the  pools  at  3J-  o'clock  for  the  Frank  mountain  ;  re- 
turning for  ten  minutes  by  the  way  we  came,  and  then  strildng 
down  to  the  ruined  village  of  XJrt&s  near  the  bottom  of  the  valley, 
which  we  reached  at  3.35,  The  place  is  etill  inhabited,  though 
the  houses  are  in  ruins  ;  the  people  dwelling  in  caverns  among 
the  rocka  of  the  steep  declivity.  Here  are  manifest  traces  of  an 
ancient  site, — ^the  foundations  of  a  square  tower,  a  low  thick  wall 
of  large  squared  stones,  rocks  hewn  and  scarped,  and  the  like. 
If  we  are  to  look  anywhere  in  this  quarter  for  Etam,  which  was 
decorated  by  Solomon  with  gardens  and  streams  of  water,  and 
fortified  by  Kehoboam  along  with  Bethlehem  and  Tekoa ;  and 
whence  too,  according  to  the  Kabbins,  water  was  carried  by  an 
aqueduct  to  Jerusalem  ;  I  know  of  no  site  so  probable  as  this 
spot,*  The  fountain  here  sends  forth  a  copious  supply  of  fine 
water,  and  forms  a  beautiful  purling  rill  along  the  bottom  of  the 
valley.  This  to  me,  was  the  more  delightful,  as  being  the  first 
I  had  seen  in  Asia, 

After  stopping  here  five  minutes,  we  passed  down  the  valley 
on  a  general  course  about  E.  8.  E,  along  the  streamlet,  and 
through  the  midst  of  gardens  and  fields  fertilized  by  its  waters. 
In  the  valley  and  on  the  hills  were  flocks  of  sheep  and  goats 
mingled  together ;  and  this  would  seem  to  have  been  also  the 
patriarchal  mode  of  pasturage,'  The  sheep  of  Palestine  are  all 
of  the  broad-tailed  species  ;  the  broad  part  being  a  mere  excres- 
cence of  fat,  with  the  proper  tail  hanging  out  of  it,  A  few  camels 
were  also  seen,  and  many  neat  cattle,  all  looking  in  fine  case  ; 
thus  showing  that  this  is  a  good  grazing  district,  however  rocky 
and  sterile  it  may  be  in  appearance.  The  little  stream  was  soon 
absorbed  in  the  thirsty  gravelly  soil  of  the  valley,  and  the  gardens 

Our  Sheikh  had  been  aU  day  unwell,  and  now  became  quite 
ill ;  so  that  we  persuaded  him  t«  mount  the  horse  of  one  of  our 
servants.  At  a  quarter  past  four,  the  valley  turned  more  to  the 
right,  and  we  sent  off  our  servants  and  baggage  with  the  Sheikh 
to  the  encampment  of  his  tribe,  where  we  had  concluded  to  pass 
the  night.  The  Sheikh  had  told  us  that  he  would  kiU  a  sheep 
for  us,  if  we  would  do  him  this  honour.  Taking  with  us  the 
other  attendants,  we  now  struck  up  the  hill-eide  on  the  left  to 
the  high  table  land  above,  and  so  continued  our  course  towards 

'  See  aliove,  pp.  347,  S48.  clossd,'  of  CBnt.  4,   12.     Qunreamius  II. 

'  Sea  the  historical  teferenoes  on  p.  348,  p.  764. 
above.— The  monks  mnke  the  gnrdene  be-         '  Gan.  30,  35  hj. 
low  to  be  the  hortiis  ci>ncl-usas,  '  giinlan  en- 
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the  Frank  mountain.  _,  OroBsing  another  small  Wady  running 
down  southeast  to  the  Urtfts,  we  had  at  4.50  the  foundations  of 
a  ruined  village  on  our  left,  called  el-Munettisheh.  The  hiUs 
around,  though  now  desolate  and  arid,  had  once  heen  huilt  up  in 
terraces  and  cultivated.  At  5.10,  we  reached  the  hase  of  the 
mountain  ;  which  bears  in  Arabic,  for  what  reason  I  know  not,  the 
name  el-Furcidis,  a  diminutive  of  the  word  signifying  Paradise. 

The  mountain  here  rises  steep  and  round,  precisely  Hke  a  vol- 
canic cone,  but  truncated,  The  height  above  the  base  cannot  be 
less  than  from  three  to  four  hundred  feet ;  and  the  base  jtself 
has  at  least  an  equal  elevation  above  the  bottom  of  Wady  UrtEks 
in  the  southwest ;  towards  which  there  is  a  more  gradual  descent. 
There  are  traces  of  terraces  around  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  hut 
not  higher  up  ;  and  these  would  seem  to  have  been  intended  for 
cultivation  rather  than  for  defence.  We  did  not  notice  any  road 
to  the  top,  nor  any  fosse  upon  the  south,  as  described  by  Pococke;' 
though  our  attention  was  not  particularly  drawn  to  these  points. 
Indeed  the  sides  of  the  mountain  above,  present  now  no  appear- 
ance of  any  thing  artificial. — Just  on  our  left,  in  the  direction 
N.  N.  W.  from  the  mountain,  a  lai^e  tract  had  once  heen  levelled 
off  and  hudt  up  on  the  eastern  side  with  a  wall.  In  the  midst 
of  this  tract  was  a  lai^e  reservoir,  some  two  hundred  feet  square, 
now  dry  ;  and  in  the  middle  of  it  a  square  mound  Hke  an  island. 
There  seemed  also  to  be  ancient  foundations  round  about ;  though 
we  did  not  remark  the  church  of  which  Pococke  speaks  ;  and  tra- 
ces of  an  aqueduct  were  seen  coming  from  the  north. 

Leaving  here  our  horses,  a  steep  ascent  of  ten  minutes  brought 
us  to  the  top  of  the  mountain,  which  constitutes  a  circle  of  about 
Seven  hundred  and  fifty  feefc  in  circumference.  The  whole  of  this 
is  enclosed  by  the  mined  walls  of  a  circular  forti-ess,  huilt  of  hewn 
stones  of  good  size,  with  four  massive  round  towers  standing  one 
at  each  of  the  cardinal  points.  Either  the  ruins  have  formed  a 
mound  around  the  circmnference,  or  the  middle  part  of  the  enclo- 
sure was  once  excavated  ;  it  is  now  considerably  deeper  than  the 
circumference.  The  tower  upon  the  east  is  not  so  thoroughly 
destroyed  as  the  rest ;  and  in  it  a  magazine  or  cistern  may  still  be 
seen.' 

This  mountain  commands,  of  course,  a  very  extensive  view 
towards  the  north  ;  less  so  towards  the  south  and  west ;  while 
on  the  east,  the  prospect  is  bounded  by  the  mountains  of  Moab 
beyond  the  Dead  Sea.  A  slight  haze  prevented  us  from  distin- 
guishing the  site  of  Taiyibeh  and  also  Kerak,  In  the  view  of  the 
Dead  Sea  I  was  greatly  disappointed.     I  had  hoped  to  have  got 

'  Desor.  of  the  Ksst,  II.  i.  p.  42.  few  who   epeak  of  having  been  upon  it, 

"  —     -      ■  ■     •  ,t  usually     nre  Von  Troilo,  Nbu,  Ic  Bnin,  Potoote, 

noug  tliB     Irby  and  Mangles,  sod  soma  ofhers. 
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Bight  here  perhaps  of  both  its  extremities  ;  or  at  least  to  have 
ascertained  some  other  high  points  from  which  that  would  be 
possible  ;  but  we  found  that  very  httle  more  of  its  surface  ia 
visible  from  thia  spot,  than  is  seen  from  the  mount  of  Olives. 
The  mountain  is  too  far  from  the  sea  to  command  a  view  over  it ; 
and  other  mountains  intervene,  which,  though  rugged  and  de- 
solate, are  low ;  so  that  whiie  they  serve  to  shut  out  the  prospect, 
thej  present  among  themselves  no  better  point  of  view,' 

The  present  name  of  the  "  Frank  mountain  "  is  known  only 
among  the  Franks  ;  and  is  founded  on  a  report  current  among 
them,  that  this  post  was  maintained  by  the  crusaders  for  forty 
years  after  the  &11  of  Jerusalem."  But,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
utter  silence  of  all  the  histoiians  of  the  crusades,  both  Christian 
and  Muhammedan,  as  to  any  occupation  whatever  of  this  post  by 
either  party,  it  is  justly  remarked  by  Irby  and  Mangles,  that 
"  the  plaee  is  too  small  ever  to  have  contained  half  the  number 
of  men,  which  would  have  been  requisite  to  make  any  stand  in 
such  a  country  ;  and  the  ruins,  though  they  might  he  those  of  a 
place  once  defended  by  the  Pranks,  appear  to  have  had  an  earlier 
origin,  as  the  architecture  seems  to  be  Roman."'  The  present 
appellation  appears  to  have  sprung  up  near  the  close  of  the  seven- 
teenth century.'  Before  that  time  most  travellers  who  mention 
the  mountain,  call  it  Bethulia,  and  give  tlie  same  name  to  the 
ruins  at  its  foot ; '  though  on  what  conceivable  ground  this  latter 
name  was  adopted,  I  have  not  been  able  to  discover. 

The  earhest  direct  mention  of  the  mountain  in  modern  times, 
as  well  as  of  this  story  of  the  Franks,  is  apparently  by  Felix 
Fabri  in  A.  D.  1483.  According  to  him  the  Franks  had  plenty 
of  water  in  cisterns,  and  land  enough  within  the  fortress  to  raise 
com  and  wine  and  fruits  suiHcient  for  each  year ;  and  they  might 
have  held  out  indefinitely,  had  not  a  pestilence  broken  out  among 
them  after  thirty  years,  and  destroyed  most  of  the  men  and  all 
their  wives  and  daughters ;  after  which  the  remnant  withdrew 


'  We  took  on  the  Fvanfe  mountain  the  Maundrell's  Journey,  Mar.  Slst     Morieon, 

following  huaringa  i  Abu  Nnjelm,  a  Wely,  p.  487. 

W.  BeBilehein  N.  27"  W.    Beit  Sahfa  N.  '  So  Felix  Fatri  in  liSS,  Keiasb.  p.  287. 

2FW.     (ThisisthflBelliBaonofPococlie,  ZnaHiii-t  Vingg.  p.  218.   Qnaresraiua  II.  p. 

n.  p.  34.)    Beit  Ta'mar  N.  20°  W.    Mar  687.    Doubdan,  p.  368.    Von  Troilo,  p. 

Eljfls  N.  16°  W.    Heby  Samwll  N.  10°  313,    Moriaon  baa  both  namfs,  p.  487. 

W,    Mount  of  Olives  N.  10°  E.    Abu  Dia,  Rsuwdt;  and  also  Cotmricas,  conftrand  tJiis 

near  Bethany,  N.  20°  E.    Khureitfln  S.  mountain  -with  Tekoa;   Eeissb,  p.  645. 

15°  W.    Tefcfl'a  S,  50°  W.    Beit  F^&  Cotovic  p.  226.— Brocardas  gwaks  of  a 

S,  77°  W,  "  coUis  Achilla "  overagainat  Tekoa^  o,  9. 

'  Some  aay  by  the  knighta  of  Sl^  John,  p.  184.    This  Breydenbach  and  Adrlobo- 

Moat  travellers  -who  mention  the  report,  miua  refer  to  the  site  of  MasaiJa  on  tha 

Beam  to  doubt  its  truth.    Von  Troilo,  p.  Dead  Sea;  Eeissb.  p.  133.    Adriohoin.  p. 

814.     PooooIm  IL  i.  p.  43.  38.     De  Salignaco  on  the  contrary  aasma 

»  Trayels,  p.  340,  [103.]  to  make  it  Ihe  Frank  mountain  ;  Tom.  X. 

'  I  haYO  not  found  it  jii  any  writer  ear-  c.  2.     I  have  not  teon  able  to  trace  lliia 

!ier  than  le  Bran,  Voyajfe  n.  279.    So  name  any  further. 

ii.  X71. 172 
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to  other  lands.'  Subsequent  travellers  Lave  repeated  tLis  report 
in  different  forms ;  but  all  the  circumstances  lead  only  to  the 
conclusion,  that  it  is  in  all  Ekelihood  a  legend  of  the  fifteenth 
century.* 

More  probable  is  the  suggestion,  that  the  spot  is  the  site  of 
the  fortress  and  city  Herodium,  erected  by  Herod  the  Great. 
According  to  Josephus,  that  place  was  situated  about  sixty  stadia 
from  Jerusalem,  and  not  far  from  Tekoa.^  Here  on  a  hill  of 
moderate  height,  having  the  form  of  the  female  breast,  and  which 
he  raised  still  higher  or  at  least  fashioned  by  artificial  means, 
Herod  erected  a  fortress  with  rounded  towers,'  having  in  it  royal 
apartments  of  great  strength  and  splendour.  The  difficult  ascent 
was  overcome  by  a  flight  of  two  hundred  steps  of  hewn  stone. 
At  the  foot  of  the  mountain  he  built  other  palaces  for  himself 
and  his  friends  ;  and  caused  water  to  be  brought  thither  from  a 
distance,  in  large  quantity  and  at  great  expense.  The  whole 
plain  around  waa  also  covered  with  buildings,  forming  a  large 
city,  of  which  the  hill  and  fortress  constituted  the  acropolis."  So 
important  indeed  was  the  city,  that  one  of  the  toparchies  after- 
war(^  took  the  same  name  ;  and  Ptolemy  also  mentions  it  as  a 
town  of  note.'  To  the  same  place,  apparently,  the  body  of  Herod 
was  brought  for  burial,  two  hundred  stadia  from  Jericho,  where 
ho  died.' — All  these  particulars,  the  situation,  the  mountain,  the 
round  towers,  the  large  reservoir  of  water  and  the  city  below,  cor- 
respond very  stiitingly  to  the  present  state  of  the  Frank  moun- 
tain ;  and  leave  scarcely  a  doubt,  that  this  was  Herodium,  where 
the  Idumean  tyrant  sought  his  last  repose.^ 

An  earlier  mention  of  this  mountain,  or  indeed  any  mention 
of  it  in  the  Scriptures,  cannot  be  assumed  with  the  like  certainty. 
Pococke  indeed  suggests,  that  it  may  have  been  the  Beth-liac- 

'  EeisBb.  des  h.  Landas,  p.  387.     Mori-  Sob  tte  anthoritiea  collected   in    Ealand 

SIM  ia  1698  inalteB  this  atory  refer  to  the  Pal.  p.  820. 

time  of  Iho  ooniiiiBBt  by  Selim  in  1617 1  '  Joseph,  Ant.  17.  8.  3.   B.  J.  1.  3a  9.— 

Eelat  p.  i87.     I  cannot  find  that  Qnares-  Another  eaBUo  of  the  same  name  was  huilt 

mioB  mentions  the  story.  by  Herodonamoimtainof  Arabia;  Joseph. 

'  Compare  tho  similar  legend  relative  B.  J.  1.  21.  10. 

to  the  Icavijig  ont  of  Zion  at  liie  rebuilding  '  The  first  suggestion  as  to  the  ideirtifrr 

oftbe  Trails  of  Jemsalem   in    1SJ3;  see  of  the  Frank  mauiitKin  with  Herodium.  so 

above,  p.  818.  □.  3.  far  as  1  havebeenabletofind,  isiti  Mariti; 

'  Joseph.  Antiq.  16.  9.1,  E.J.  1,21.10.  Tiaggi,  eto  Germ.  p.  646,  He  relates 
Alio  in  B  J.  i.  9.  6,  it  is  rekt«d,  ^at  that  the  Greek  monks  of  St.  Saba,  tvba  ac- 
Eleazar,  who  had  liud  siege  to  Tekoa,  sent  companjed  him  towards  Bethlehem,  point- 
messengers  "to  Uw  garrison  in  Herodium,  ed  out  on  a  mountain  towards  the  sonth, 
■wluEhwasn6ar,"7rp!ijToiii^i''Hp!iiiS[¥^i>i"  the  castle  of  Herod,  which  they  called  Ero- 
fohsjSvep   ?iii  irKnirlov.  dion.     This  seems  b}  have  heon  tbe  Frank; 

'  KtiK^arfpfrn  vipyoa.  Ant.  15.  9.  i.  mountain ;  though  Mnriti  doaa  not  name  it 

2Tj»Yy^'-»'s  •"hyms,  B,  J,  1.  21,  10,  and  perbape   did  not  recognise   it,      The 

°  See  generally,  Joseph,  Antiq.  15.  9,  4,  Eamo  suggestion  ia  made  by  Beiggren,  Re- 

B,  J,  1.  31,  10,  sor  eto.  Ill,  p.  50.  Slockh.  1838.    Then 

'  Joseph.  B,  J.  3.  a  5.     Ptolem,  E.  14.  by  Eaumer,  Palast,  p.  220, 
ii,  172-174 
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cerem  of  the  prophet  Jeremiah,  wliere  the  children  of  Benjainiii 
were  to  "  set  up  a  sign  of  fire,"  while  they  blew  the  trumpet  in 
Tekoa,'  Jerome  also  says  that  there  was  a  village  Bethachanna, 
Bitnated  on  a  mountain  between  Tekoa  and  Jerusalem."  All  this 
accords  well  enough  with  the  position  and  character  of  the  Frank 
mountain  ;  hut  is  too  indefinite  to  warrant  anything  more  than 
conjecture.  And  besides,  if  Beth-haccerem  was  indeed  succeeded 
by  the  fi)rtrcs8  and  city  of  Herod,  it  is  difficult  to  see  why  Je- 
rome, who  UBually  employs  the  Greek  names  by  preference,  should 
here  and  elsewhere  make  no  allusion  to  the  letter  and  more  im- 
portant Herodium, 

Mounting  again  at  4  o'clock,  and  descending  from  the  table 
land  towards  the  southwest,  we  came  in  twenty  minutes  to  the 
"bottom  of  Wady  Urtas.  There  another  valley  joins  it  from  the 
southwest,  which  we  now  followed  up  for  some  distance.  The 
former  Wady  here  runs  about  southeast,  passing  at  some  distance 
south  of  the  Frank  mountain  ;  and  soon  contracts  into  a  narrow 
picturesque  goi^e,  with  high  precipitous  walls  upon  each  side. 
High  up  on  the  southern  side,  at  some  distance  below  the  en- 
trance of  the  ravine,  are  the  remains  of  a  square  tower  and  vil- 
lage, called  Khureitiin,  which  we  had  seen  Jrom  the  mountain ; 
and  further  down  among  the  rocks  on  the  same  side,  is  an  im- 
mense natural  cavern,  which  my  companion  had  formerly  visited, 
hut  which  we  were  now  prevented  from  examining  by  the  late- 
ness of  the  hour.  The  mouth  of  the  grotto  can  he  approached 
only  on  foot  along  the  side  of  the  cliffs.  My  friend's  description 
accorded  well  with  the  account  of  Irby  and  Mangles ;  according 
to  whom,  the  cave  "  runs  in  by  a  long,  winding,  narrow  passage, 
with  small  chambers  or  cavities  on  either  side.  We  soon  came 
to  a  large  chamber  with  natural  arches  of  a  great  height ;  from 
this  last  there  were  numerous  passages,  leading  in  all  directions, 
occasionally  joined  by  others  at  right  angles,  and  forming  _a  per- 
fect labyrinth,  which  our  guides  assured  us  had  never  been  tho- 
roi^hly  explored  ;  the  people  being  afraid  of  losing  themselves. 
The  p^aages  were  generally  four  feet  high,  hy  three  feet  wide  ; 
and  were  all  on  a  level  with  each  other.  There  were  a  few  petri- 
factions where  we  were ;  nevertheless  the  grotto  was  perfectly 
clear,  and  the  air  pure  and  good,"' — The  valley  here  takes  the 
same  name,  and  is  known  as  Wady  Khureitlin. 

This  remarkable  cavern  is  regarded  in  monastic  tradition, 
reaching  back  to  the  time  of  the  crusades,  as  the  cave  of  Adul- 
1am,  in  which  David  took  refuge  after  leaving  Gath  of  the  Phi- 

'  Jer.  G,l.     Poooeke  n.  i.  p.  42.  fol.  '  Travels,  pp.  340,  341,  HOS,  104.]    See 

'  Hicroii.  Comm.  in  JBT,  6,1.     Nsitlier     also  l>ocockeIl.  i.p.  41.     Tutner's  Tour  in 

EnsBlima  nor  Jerome  mention  Herodium,     tiie  Levant,  II.  p.  23S. 

nor  elsewhere  Betli-haccereia. 

Vol.  I.— 11  ii.  174,  175 
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listines.'  But  Adullam  is  emtjnerated  among  the  cities  of  the 
plain  of  Judah ;  and  Eusebius  and  Jerome  place  it  in  the  vicinity 
of  Eleutheropolis,  west  of  the  mountains." 

Following  up  the  branch  valley  among  the  open  hills,  and 
then  gradually  ascending  the  higher  ground  towards  the  left,  we 
came  in  twenty  minutes  (at  6.40)  to  the  encampment  of  the 
Ta'amirah  belonging  to  our  guides ;  where  we  found  onr  tent 
already  pitched,  and  our  home  for  the  night  prepared.  The  sit- 
uation was  high,  lying  on  the  northern  declivity  of  the  high  land 
around  Tekoa ;  and  overlooldng  a  large  tract  of  country  towards 
the  north.' 

The  Ta'amirah  were  said  to  muster  in  all  about  three  hun- 
dred men.  The  limits  of  their  territory  are  not  very  distinct ; 
but  theymaybe  said  to  occupy,  iu  general,  the  district  lying  be- 
tween Bethlehem,  Tekoa,  and  the  Dead  Sea  ;  the  eastern  part 
of  which  is  a  mere  desert.  At  the  place  where  we  now  were, 
there  were  only  six  tents ;  the  rest  of  the  tribe  being  dispei-sed  m 
other  similar  encampments.  They  have  but  a  single  ■village, 
Beit  Ta'mar,  and  this  is  rarely  inhabited  ;  here  they  store  their 
grain  in  subterranean  magazines  like  cisterns,  as  is  common  in 
other  villages.  The  Ta'Smirah  occupy  indeed  a  sort  of  boi-der 
ground,  between  the  BedawSn  and  Feliahin  ;  between  the  wan- 
dering tenants  of  the  desert  who  dwell  only  in  tents,  and  the 
more  fixed  inhabitanta  of  the  villages.  Hence,  being  acknow- 
ledged by  neither  and  distrusted  by  all,  they  are  regarded  as  a 
sort  of  Ishmaebtes  whose  "  hand  is  against  every  man ; "  and 
have  acquired  for  themselves  a  notorious  character  as  restless  and 
daring  robbers  and  rebels.  As  a  matter  of  course,  they  took  part 
in  the  insurrection  of  1834  ;  and  at  the  capture  of  Jerusalem, 
our  Sheikh  was  said  to  have  been  the  first  man  who  entered  the 
city. 

They  also  held  out  till  the  very  last  against  the  government. 
Fearing  the  consequences  of  their  activity  in  the  rebellion,  and 
dreading  especially  the  thought  of  being  subjected  to  the  con- 
scription, tiey  retired  into  the  desert  and  encamped  near  the 
Dead  Sea,  In  order  to  bring  them  to  terms,  the  Mudir  of  'Akka 
came  with  several  thousand  men  and  encamped  in  their  territory 
for  some  months ;  and  it  was  only  when  they  saw  their  floclai 
and  stores  seized,  their  crops  destroyed,  and  famine  staring  them 
in  the  face,  that  they  returned  and  submitted.  They  were  dis- 
armed, and  compelled  to  pay  an  annual  capitation-tax  of  one 
hundred  piastres  for  each  man  ;  but  no  soldiers  were  taken  from 
them,  nor  as  yet  had  any  other  tax  been  demanded  in  any  form. 

'  1  Sam.  22, 1.   3  Sam.  33,  !3. — WIL        '  From    the   encampment   the  Frank 

Tjr.  15.  6.     Quaresmba  II.  p.  766.  mountain  bore  E.   N.  E.    Bethlehem  N. 

'  Josh.  15,  3r,,     Oiiomast.  act.  AMlam.  Tekt'a  S.  6°  E.  distant  25  mmutefl. 
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But  during  the  very  last  year,  orders  had  come  from  Ibrahim 
Pasha  to  take  of  them  for  soldiers  ;  upon  which  all  the  young 
men  immediately  fled  to  the  east  side  of  the  Dead  Sea.  The 
Sheikh  made  representations  to  the  authorities  at  Jerusalem,  and 
the  orders  were  recaUed ;  though  in  the  mean  time  five  men  bad 
been  already  seized,  some  of  whom  were  now  dead,  and  the  others 
not  yet  given  up. 

Such  were  the  character  and  circumstances  of  the  tribe,  in 
the  midat  of  whom  we  now  were,  and  into  whose  care  and  keep- 
ing we  had  committed  ourselves.  But  we  had  already  learned 
enough  of  common  reports,  to  know  that  they  were  in  general 
exceedingly  exa^erated  ;  and  we  felt  ourselves  q^uite  as  secure 
here  as  within  the  walls  of  Jerusalem,  To  judge  from  our  own 
intercourse  of  eight  days  with  the  Ta'amarah,  they  are  much  like 
other  Bedawin  ;  though  I  think  braver,  and  more  faithful  and 
trustworthy  in  danger.  The  Sheikh  and  his  four  men  who  ac- 
companied us,  were  personally  brave,  and  would  probably  Iiave 
laid  down  their  lives  at  any  moment  in  our  defence.  Yet,  like 
most  Arabs,  they  have  no  regard  for  veracity,  whenever  there  is 
the  slightest  personal  motive  to  tell  a  lie ;  and  like  most  Arabs 
too,  their  notions  of  meum  and  fuum  are  not  very  strictly  defined, 
except  towards  one  another,  and  towards  those  to  whom  they  are 
bound  in  honour.  In  this  particular,  we  at  least  had  no  occasion 
for  complaint. 

Our  Sheikh  was  in  every  respect  something  more  than  a  com- 
mon Arab.  In  stature  he  was  more  than  six  feet  high,  well 
built  and  finely  proportioned  ;  and  there  was  in  his  movements 
a  native  dignity  and  nobleness,  which  we  did  not  find  in  other 
Bedawin.  His  countenance  was  intelligent,  and  had  a  mild  and 
pensive  cast ;  indeed  there  was  a  seriousness  and  earnestness 
about  him,  which  could  not  but  give  him  influence  in  any  situa- 
tion. He  was  also  more  than  an  ordinary  Sheflch ;  he  could  read 
and  write  ;  and  was  likewise  the  Khatib  or  orator  and  Im^m  of 
his  tribe.  In  this  capacity  he  was  very  regular  in  the  perform- 
ance of  the  Muslim  devotions,  and  often  chanted  long  prayers 
aloud.  This  seemed  indeed  to  be  his  chief  character,  and  he  was 
addressed  only  as  '  Khatib ;'  so  that  we  hardly  heard  him  called 
by  his  real  name,  Muhammed.  There  was  said  to  be  one  or 
more  other  Sheikha  of  the  tribe ;  though  we  saw  no  one  but  him. 
The  learning  of  the  trihc  is  confined  to  the  Khatlh,  no  other  in- 
dividual being  able  to  read  or  write ;  but  as  even  this  is  an  ex- 
ception to  Bedawy  custom,  the  Ta'Smirah  stand  degraded  by  it 
in  the  eyes  of  their  brethren. 

As  the  Khatib  was  unwell,  we  saw  no  more  of  him  that  night. 
"When  we  sent  forward  our  servants,  we  had  given  them  a  hint 
to  evade  (if  possible)  the  sheep,  which  the  Sheikh  had  proposed 
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to  kill  ia  our  honour ;  for  wliicli,  we  were  told  in  Jerusalem,  a 
present  of  not  less  than  two  dollars  to  the  Sheikh's  wife  would 
be  a  necessary  acknowledgment.  This  they  had  been  ahle  to  do 
■without  difBculty.  The  Sheikh  had  indeed  brought  to  the  tent, 
not  the  proffered  sheep,  but  a  kid,  to  he  killed  as  a  present ;  and 
our  servants  had  told  him  rather  unceremoniouely,  that  we  did 
not  eat  goat's  fleah,  and  counselled  him  to  take  it  away  again  ; 
which  he  did.  ■ 

It  was  now  late  ;  and  in  the  bright  light  of  the  moon,  the 
scene  was  highly  romantic,  "We  were  here  on  the  lofty  hill-side, 
looking  out  upon  the  dark  mass  of  the  Trank  mountain  and  the 
sacred  region  of  Bethlehem ;  while  around  us  were  the  black  tents, 
the  horses  picketed,  and  the  numerous  flocks  of  sheep  and  goats, 
all  Btni  like  the  silence  of  the  desert. 

We  had  noticed  on  our  arrival  a  flue  mare  with  many  trappings 
picketed  near  the  tents ;  and  were  told  the  animal  belonged  to  a 
Sheikh  of  the  JehSlin,  who  was  here  on  a  visit.  He  came  to 
our  tent  during  the  evening,  and  proved  to  be  Defa'  Allah,  the 
chief  Sheikh  of  that  tribe.  He  was  gaily  dressed,  and  wore  red 
boots,  which  he  kicked  off  with  some  difficulty  on  entering  our 
tent.  As  we  were  expecting  to  visit  Wady  Mtisa  with  an  escort 
from  his  tribe,  we  were  glad  to  meet  him  here  and  obtain  the 
necessaiy  preliminary  information.  He  had  lately  been  there 
himself ;  having  accompanied  Lord  Prudhoe  thither  directly  across 
the  desert  from  Suea.  He  said  they  were  aecustomed  to  take 
travellers  from  Hebron  either  on  horses  or  dromedaries  ;  but  the 
latter  were  preferable,  because  in  case  of  necessity  they  were  fleet- 
er, and  could  hold  out  longer.  He  was  rLuite  talkative,  and  seemed 
good  naturcd  and  spirited ;  but  as  I  could  not  follow  his  talk, 
and  was  exceedingly  weary,  I  could  not  resist  falHng  into  a  deep 
sleep  as  I  leaned  on  my  couch ;  however  little  honour  this  might 
reflect  upon  my  courtesy.  He  however  did  not  take  it  ill ;  and 
after  some  weeks  we  met  again  as  old  acquaintances  at  Hebron. 

The  object  of  Defa'  Allah's  visit  here  we  did  not  learn  at  the 
time  ;  but  it  afterwards  turned  out,  that  he  belonged  to  the  war- 
like party  we  had  met  in  Bethlehem,  and  had  come  hither  to 
induce  the  Ta'amirah  to  join  in  the  expedition.  But  they  had 
already  suffered  enough  from  war,  and  were  too  waiy  to  make 
any  movement,  which  might  draw  upon  them  the  notice  of  the 
Egyptian  government ;  so  that  the  Sheikh  of  the  JehS.lin  did  not 
s  purpose,  and  left  the  encampment  during  the  night  to 
!  his  party.  But  the  Khatib  was  still  too  much  of  a 
diplomatist  not  to  keep  all  this  for  the  present  to  himself ;  and 
it  was  only  after  our  return  to  Jerusalem,  that  he  gave  us  this 
information. 

Wednesday,  May  dth.     We  rose  soon  after  4  o'clock,  and 
ii.  nS-180 
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looked  about  upon  tlie  encampment.  All  waa  already  in  motion  at 
this  early  hour.  There  were  about  six  hundred  sheep  and  goats, 
the  latter  being  the  moat  numerous  ;  and  the  process  of  millring 
■was  now  going  on.  They  have  few  cowe.  The  six  tents  were 
arranged  in  a  sort  of  square  ;  they  were  made  of  blaclt  hair-cloth, 
not  large ;  and  were  mostly  open  at  one  end  and  on  the  sides, 
the  latter  being  turned  up.  The  tents  formed  the  common  ren- 
dezvous of  men,  women,  children,  calves,  lambs,  and  kids.  The 
women  were  without  veils,  and  seemed  to  make  nothing  of  our 
presence.  Here  wo  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  various  pro- 
cesses in  the  housekeeping  of  nomadic  life.  The  women  in  some 
of  the  tents  were  kneading  bread,  and  baking  it  in  thin  cakes  in 
the  embers  or  on  iron  plates  over  the  fire.  Another  female  was 
churning  the  milk  in  a  very  primitive  way,  which  we  often  saw 
afterwards  in  different  parts  of  the  country.  The  churn  consists 
of  a  common  water-skin,  i.  e.  the  tanned  skin  of  a  goat  stripped 
off  whole  and  the  extremities  sewed  up.  This  is  partly  filled 
with  the  milk ;  and  being  then  suspended  in  a  slight  frame,  or 
between  two  sticks  leaning  against  the  tent  or  house,  it  is  regu- 
larly moved  to  and  fro  with  a  jerk  until  the  process  is  completed. 

In  another  tent  a  woman  was  kneehng  and  grinding  at  the 
hand-mill.  These  mills  are  doubtless  those  of  scriptural  times  ; 
and  are  similar  to  the  Scottish  quern.  They  consist  of  two  stones 
about  eighteen  inches  or  two  feet  in  diameter,  lying  one  upon 
the  other,  with  a  slight  convexity  between  them  and  a  hole 
through  the  upper  to  receive  the  grain.  The  lower  stone  is  fixed, 
sometimee  in  a  sort  of  cement,  ^iuch  rises  around  it  like  a  bowl 
and  receives  the  meal  as  it  falls  &ota.  the  stones.  The  upper 
stone  is  turned  upon  the  lower,  by  means  of  an  upright  stick 
fixed  in  it  as  a  handle.  We  afterwards  saw  many  of  these  mills  ; 
and  saw  only  women  grinding,  sometimes  one  alone  and  some- 
times two  together.  The  female  kneels  or  sits  at  her  task,  and 
turns  the  mill  with  hoth  bands,  feeding  it  occasionally  with  one. 
The  labour  is  evidently  hard ;  and  the  grating  sound  of  the  mill 
is  heard  at  a  distance,  indicating  (like  our  coffee-mills)  the  pre- 
sence of  a  family  and  of  household  life.  "We  heard  no  song  as  an 
accompaniment  to  the  work.^ 

As  we  were  looking  round  upon  this  scene  of  busy  life,  the 
sun  rose  gjorioualy  over  the  wide  prospect,  and  shed  his  golden 
light  upon  a  landscape,  not  rich  indeed  in  appearance,  for  all  is 
rocky  and  sterile  to  the  view  ;  yet  fertile  in  pasturage,  as  was 
testified  by  the  multitude  of  flocks.  The  curling  smoke  ascend- 
'  "  Two  women  ahdl  be  grinding  at  the  gladness,  the  voice  of  Ihe  bridegroom  and 
mill ;  the  one  bIieII  lie  tolcen  and  the  other  Bie  voice  of  the  bride,  the  sonnd  of  the 
left ;"  Matt.  24,  41.  Lnke  17,  85.  Comp.  mill-stonos  and  tho  light  of  the  caudle ;  " 
Es.  11,  5,— "Moreover  I  will  take  from  Jer.  35,  10.  CompoiQ  Rev.  18,  33.  S3, 
them  the  voice  of  rairlJi  and  the  voice  of 

Tot.!.— 41*  ii.  180,181 
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ing  from  various  Arab  encampments  in  the  distance,  added  to 
the  picturesque  effect  of  tKe  landscape. 

"We  left  the  encampment  at  6.10  for  Tektl'a,  beeping  along 
the  eastern  brow  of  the  high  ground.  The  Khatih  had  shaken 
off  bis  illness  during  the  night ;  and  now  marched  as  our  leader 
■with  vigour  and  spirit.  As  his  tribe  had  been  disarmed,  our 
guides  could  lawtully  carry  no  better  weapons  than  short  clubs 
and  staves  ;  hut  they  prided  themselves  on  bearing  our  muskets 
and  pistols ;  and  took  with  them  also  a  gun  of  their  own^  which 
■was  clandestinely  kept  among  them. 

We  reached  Tekll'a  at  6.35.  It  lies  on  an  elevated  hill,  not 
steep,  but  broad  on  the  top,  and  covered  with  ruins  to  the  extent 
of  four  or  five  acres.  These  consist  chiefly  in  the  foundations  of 
houses  built  of  squared  stones,  some  of  which  are  bevelled.  At 
the  northeast  part  are  the  remains  of  a  large  square  tower  or 
castle,  stiU  the  highest  point  of  all.  Near  the  middle  of  the  site 
are  the  ruins  of  a  Greek  church  ;  among  which  are  several  frag- 
ments of  columns,  and  a  baptismal  font  of  rose-coloured  lime- 
stone verging  into  marble.  The  font  is  octagonal,  five  feet  in 
diameter  on  the  outside,  four  feet  on  the  inside,  and  three  feet 
nine  inches  deep.  There  are  many  cisterns  excavated  in  the 
rocks  ;  and  not  far  off  is  a  Kving  spring  from  which  our  Arabs 
hrought  us  fine  water.  The  ruins  of  a  church  lying  a  mile  further 
south,  as  mentioned  by  Pococke,  we  did  not  see.' 

The  high  position  of  Tekd'a  gives  it  a  -wide  prospect.  Toward 
the  northeast  the  land  slopes  down  towards  Wady  Khureitlin  ; 
on  the  other  sides  the  hill  is  surpjunded  by  a  belt  of  level  table 
land;  beyond  which  are  valleys  and  then  other  higher  hills.  This 
belt  is  tilled  to  a  considerable  extent,  and  there  were  now  several 
fields  of  grain  upon  it.  On  the  south  at  some  distance,  another 
deep  valley  runs  off  southeast  towards  the  Dead  Sea.  The  view 
in  this  direction  is  bounded  only  by  the  level  mountains  of  Moab, 
with  frequent  bursts  of  the  Dead  Sea,  seen  through  openings 
among  the  rugged  and  desolate  intervening  mountains.  In  the 
E.  S.  E,  were  seen  also  two  small  isolated  towers,  Kfisr  'Antar 
and  KOsr  Um  el-Leimon,  between  Tekii'a  and  the  continuation 
of  Wady  Khureitun ;  but  there  seemed  to  bo  nothing  remarkable 
about  thom.^ 

Here  then  are  the  remains  of  the  Tekoa  of  the  Old  Testa^ 
ment ;  whence  Joab  called  the  "wise  woman"  to  plead  in  behalf 
of  Absalom  ;  and  which,  fortified  by  Eehoboam,  -was  afterwards 

'  ProtftMy  ihe  fonntain  is  that  mention-  village  towards  Jerusalem,  N.  18°  E.    M9r 

ed  by  Poeoeke,  as  heing  in  a  grotto  towards  MyisN.  5°  E.   Bathlahem  N.   Neliy  Sam- 

tha  northwaaC    Vol,  ILi.p.  41.  wll  N.   2°  W.    Aha  Nigeim  N.   16' W. 

'  At  Tekii'a  we  obtained  the  following  Beit  FeijSr   S.    85°  W.     eBh-ShiyCitb,   a 

tearinga:    Frimk    monntaiii    N,    ,';Q°   R,  well-built  Tillage,  S.  51° 'W, 
Mount  of  Oli'aaB,  16°  E.     Sdr  BjiMl,  a 
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the  birthplace  of  the  prophet  Amoe,  and  gave  ite  name  also  to  the 
adjacent  desert  on  the  east.'  Not  only  is  the  present  name  de- 
cisive ;  but  the  ancient  specifications  as  to  its  site  are  equally 
distinct.  Busebius  and  Jerome  describe  Tekoa  as  lying  twelve 
miles  from  Jerusalem  and  six  miles  from  Bethlehem  towards  the 
fiouth ;  and  the  latter  further  remarks,  that  from  Bethlehem  be 
had  Teltoa  daily  before  his  eyes,'  "We  did  not  indeed  travel  the 
direct  route  between  these  two  places  ;  but  the  distance  is  still 
reckoned  at  two  hours.'  In  the  beginning  of  the  sixth  century, 
the  holy  Sabas  established  in  this  vicinity  a  new  lam-a,  in  con- 
nection with  the  greater  one  which  still  bears  his  own  name  ;  and 
this  became  afterwards  a  seat  of  strife  and  controversy,  as  has 
already  been  related.*  About  A.  D.  765,  Tctoa  was  visited  by 
St.  Willibald  ;  it  was  then  a  Christian  place  and  had  a  church.* 
In  the  time  of  the  crusades  it  was  still  inhabited  by  Christians, 
who  afforded  aid  to  the  cnBaders  during  the  siege  of  Jerusalem  ; 
and  the  place  was  afterwards  assigned  by  king  Fulco  to  the 
canons  of  the  church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  in  exchange  for 
Bethany.'  In  A.  D.  1138,  Tekoa  was  sacked  by  a  party  of 
Turks  from  beyond  the  Jordan  ;  but  the  inhabitants  had  mostly 
taken  refuge  in  the  cavern  above  described  at  Khflreittin,  which 
was  held  to  be  that  of  AduUam,' 

Whether  Tekoa  ever  recovered  from  this  blow,  we  are  not 
informed  ;  nor  do  we  know  anything  further  as  to  the  time  of  its 
abandonment.'  In  the  days  of  Quaresmius  it  was,  as  now,  deso- 
late, and  was  not  visited  for  fear  of  the  Arabs  ;  though  Morone 
in  the  same  century  mentions  the  baptismal  font  among  the 
ruins.'  A  few  years  later  (A.  D,  1666)  Von  Troilo  visited  the 
spot ;  and  describes  its  appearance  much  as  it  exists  at  present." 
Since  that  time  travellers  have  not  unfrequently  passed  this 
way ;  sometimes  on  their  route  between  Bethlehem  and  Hebron." 
We  had  been  hesitating,  whether  to  go  from  Tekoa  to  He- 
bron, about  four  hours  distant ;  or  to  keep  upon  the  hills  more 
towards  the  left,  and  thus  explore  the  country  between  ua  and 

■  2  Sam.  14,  3.  2  Chr.  11,  6.  Am.  1, 1.        '  Will.  Tyr.  8.  7.  ib.  15.  26.  See  p.  iS2, 

2  Chr.  30,  20.     I  Maco.  9,  88.  abore, 

'  Onomast.  art.    MiM,  'Ra^eKui.    Hi-         ■"  Will.  Tyr.  19.  6.     Wilfcen  Gaach.  der 

oron.  CniDm.  in  Amos  Pnxem.    Comm.  in  Kr.  IL  p.  682.     See  obovs,  p.  481  sq. 
Jerem.  vi  1,  "  Tfaeowim  qnoquB  vieulum         '  Broeardus  and  Marinas  Sonutus  men- 

in  moBte  situm qnotidie  ocnlis  cer-  tion   T«koa ;    but    merel;   aa  an  ancient 

nimna."     See  the  authorities  coIlectBd  in  place.     Broe.  ft  9,  p.  184.     Maria.  Saant 

Relaiid  Paliest  p.  1028. — Jerome  in  the  p    3i7.     So  too  Breydeabaoh,  Eeiasb,  p. 

Oninnasttcoa  ^ras  the  distiuice  of  Tekoa  133.    BanwDlf  mistimes  theFranlc  monn- 

&om  Jerusalem  at  nine  miles ;  iviiLch  is  t^Q  for  it ;  ibid.  p.  Gib. 

iacoasistent  with  Eusebins  and  with  him-         *  Quaresmius  II.  p.  G87.  Morone,  p.  298, 

self,  and  is  probably  a  corruption.  *"  ReiEObeschr,  p.  314.     Dread.  1676. 

'  Comp.  Turner's  Tour,  II.  p.  240.  "  E.  g.  le  Brun,  p.  279.    Morison,  p.  487, 

'  See  above,  p.  383.  Pooockc  II.  i.  p,  41.     Turner  IL  p.  240, 

'  Hodceporicon,  p.  37T,  ed.  Maliillon.  IrbyandMaiigles  andpar^,  p.  341.  [104.] 
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'Ain  Jidy  more  thoroughly.  Adopting  the  latter  course,  as  pre- 
senting a  route  hitherto  untrodden  by  travellers,  we  proceeded  on 
our  way  at  7.40,  descending  towards  the  southwest.  We  soon 
Btrack  upon  a  small  Wady,  and  followed,  it  down  in  the  same 
direction  until  ten  minutes  p^t  eight.  Here  the  lai^er  "Wady 
'Arrflb  comes  in  from  the  southwest,  and  the  united  valley,  under 
the  name  of  Wady  JehSr,  now  runs  off  towards  the  southeast  to 
join  the  great  Wady  el-Gh^r,  which  empties  into  the  Dead  Sea 
a  short  distance  south  of  'Ain  Jidy.  Following  up  the  Wady 
'Arrub,  we  took  the  branch  that  leads  to  a  small  village  called 
Sa'ir,'  being  also  the  usual  road  to  Hebron.  At  9  o'clock,  be- 
fore reaching  this  village,  (which  lies  half  an  hour  beyond,  or  two 
hours  from  Tekoa,)  we  turned  to  the  left  into  a  side  valley ;  and 
following  it  upwards  to  its  head,  we  then  passed  up  a  steep  as- 
cent. The  valleys  along  which  we  thus  travelled,  and  the  sides 
of  the  hiUa  around,  were  sprinkled  and  sometimes  covered  with 
arbutus,  dwarf  oaks,  small  Are,  and  other  hushes,  with  an  abun- 
dance of  the  Za'ter  ;  presenting  the  same  general  features  as  the 
country  around  Hebron. 

At  the  top  of  the  ascent,  which  we  reached  at  9.20,  is  a  cis- 
tern marked  by  two  or  three  trees.  The  spot  is  called  Bir  ez- 
Za'feraneh."  The  country  before  us  was  now  a  high  rocky  tract, 
exhibiting  on  our  left  no  appearance  of  cultivation,  though  there 
are  occasional  traces  of  its  having  been  formerly  inhabited.  A 
few  vUlages  appeared  at  a  distance  on  our  right.  Fifteen  min- 
utes from  Bir  ez-Za'fer&neh  (at  9.40),  while  this  place  bore  N. 
50°  B.  and  Shiyftkh  8,  86°  W.  the  next  point  of  our  route,  Beni 
Na'lm,  came  in  sight,  bearing  S.  9°  W.  But  instead  of  proceed- 
ing directly  towards  it,  we  were  compelled  to  make  a  great  detour 
towards  the  west,  in  order  to  pass  around  the  heads  of  several 
branches  of  the  Wady  el-Ghar,  which  lay  between  us  and  Beui 
Na'im,  and  were  said  to  be  so  deep  and  rugged  as  to  be  nearly 
impassable  for  horses. — At  the  point  where  we  now  were,  we  saw 
traces  of  former  foundations ;  and  at  ten  o'clock  there  were  ruins 
of  small  square  towers  on  our  left.  At  half  past  ten,  we  crossed 
a  low  sharp  ridge,  from  which  Bir  ez-Za'feraneh  bore  about  N. 
70°  E.  and  at  10.40  we  halted  for  ten  minutes  in  the  shallow 
valley  beyond.  From  hence  our  Mukariyeh  went  with  one  horse 
to  Hebron  to  piuchase  barley ;  to  rejoin  us  again  at  Beni  Na'im. 
They  had  neglected  to  bring  a  supply,  thinking  they  could  so 
manage  as  to  induce  us  to  go  to  Hebron. 

Starting  again  at  ten  minutes  before  eleven  o'clock,  we  began 
from  this  pomt  to  take  a  more  direct  course  towards  Beni  Nairn, 

'  Protablj  ttB  Bame   wliioh  Irby  Bnd     N.     Beit  Fe^ir  N.  25'  W.     Shijflkli   S. 
MangleaoaU  Siplieer;  p.  3*3.  [KM.]  81°  W. 

'  From  thia  spot  Tekoa  bore  N.  E.  by 
JL  184-180 
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proceeding  first  for  half  an  hour  in  a  direction  nearly  south.  We 
soon  came  upon  the  hrow  of  a  very  deep  valley  on  our  right ; 
which,  commencing  further  to  the  north,  here  runs  towards  the 
south,  and  passing  to  the  eastward  of  Dhoheriyeh  goes  to  join 
"Wady  es-Seba'.  After  receiving  the  Wady  in  which  Hehron 
lies,  it  takes  the  name  of  "Wady  el-Khfllil ;  and  is  the  great  drain 
of  all  the  region  around.  At  11.20  we  saw  Nehi  Tftnas,  or 
Htllhul,  on  the  high  ridge  beyond  this  valley,  bearing  N.  35°  "W. 
We  had  formerly  seen  it  from  the  other  side.'  Near  by  us  was  a 
"broken  cistern"  in  the  rocks,  well  covered  on  the  inside  with 
cement.  A  ruin  called  Beit  'AinUn  was  pointed  out,  bearing  N. 
40°  W.  Hebron,  as  near  aa  we  could  judge,  bore  about  S.  50° 
W.  and  was  not  far  from  an  honr  distant.  The  direction  of 
Eeni  Na'im  was  here  S.  50°  E.  towards  which  we  now  £ 


our  course. 

We  were  thus  travelling  along  the  dividing  line  between  the 
waters  of  the  Dead  Sea  and  the  Mediterranean  ;  and  although 
we  now  diveiged  from  the  great  valley  on  our  right,  yet  it  con- 
tinued to  be  the  drain  of  all  the  country  on  that  side  during  the 
whole  day.  As  we  approached  Eeni  Na'im,  the  traces  of  culti- 
vation increfwed  ;  and  the  level  spots  of  any  size  were  sown  with 
barley  or  millet.  Towards  the  west,  olive  trees  and  small  vine- 
yards appeared  occasionally.  All  the  tillage  belongs  to  the  few 
scattered  villf^s  which  we  saw. 

The  whole  slope  towards  the  Dead  Sea  on  this  side  of  Jeru- 
salem, resembles  in  its  general  features  the  same  slope  on  the 
north  of  that  city.  But  it  has  even  less  of  fertility ;  the  desert 
region  extending  further  up  from  the  Dead  Sea  towards  the 
water-summit.  Still,  even  in  those  parts  where  all  is  now  deso- 
late, there  are  everywhere  traces  of  the  hand  of  the  men  of  other 
days,  as  we  saw  both  yesterday  and  to-day  ;  terraces,  walls, 
stones  gathered  along  the  paths,  frecLuent  cisterns,  and  the  like. 
Most  of  the  hills  indeed  exhibit  the  remains  of  terraces  built  up 
around  them,  the  undoubted  signs  of  former  cultivation. 

After  a  long  ride  we  reached  Beni  Na'im  at  twenty  minutes 
past  noon,  where  we  made  a  halt  of  several  hours.  This  is  a  vil- 
lage with  a  moak,  lying  on  veiy  high  ground,  to  which  the  ascent 
is  gradual  on  every  side,  forming  a  conspicuous  object  to  all  the 
region  far  and  near.  It  overlooks  the  country  around  Hebroif ; 
and  is  therefore  not  improbably  the  very  highest  point  in  all  the 
hill  country  of  Jndah.  According  to  the  Muslims  this  is  the 
burial-place  of  Lot ;  and  the  mosk  professedly  covers  his  tomb.* 
It  is  a  well  built  structure,  much  in  the  shape  of  an  ordinary 
Khan,  surrounding  a  court  with  chambers  and  porticos  around 

'  See  p.  aie,  above.  tomb  of  Lot  aa  showD  in  Ms  day  two  miles 

'  Sir  John  MaundeiHlle   mentions   tlie     from  Hebron ;  Tinrels,  p.  68.  Lond.  1889. 
ii.  186.  187 
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the  inside.  The  flat  roof  over  these  fonns  a  terrace  along  the 
■wall,  which  ie  farniahed  with  loop-holes  for  niusketa  ;  and  thus 
the  building  answers  also  the  purpose  of  a  fortress.  Some  of  the 
houses  of  the  village  are  built  of  large  hewn  stones,  indicating 
antiquity.  Most  of  them  were  in  good  repair,  hut  none  of  them 
now  inhabited  ;  all  the  people  being  abroad,  dwelling  in  tents  or 
caves,  in  order  to  watch  their  flocks  and  fields  of  grain.  This  is 
the  custom  of  the  peasants  in  this  part  of  Palestine,  during  the 
months  of  pasturage  in  spring  and  until  the  crops  are  gathered ; 
while  in  autunm  and  winter  they  inhabit  their  villages.'  Cis- 
terns excavated  in  the  solid  rock  testify  also  to  the  antiquity  of 
the  site  ;  and  the  exterior  of  the  rocks  is  in  many  places  hewn 
smooth  or  scarped.  Over  most  of  the  cisterns  is  laid  a  broad  and 
thick  flat  stone,  with  a  round  hole  cut  in  the  middle,  forming  the 
mouth  of  the  cistern.  This  hole  we  found  in  many  caees  covered 
with  a  heavy  stone,  which  it  would  require  two  or  three  men  to 
roll  away.' 

From  the  roof  of  the  mosk  at  Beni  Na'im  we  had  an  exten- 
sive view  on  every  side,  and  especially  towards  the  east  and  south. 
The  prospect  towards  the  north  was  limited  by  the  high  tract 
over  which  we  had  just  passed  ;  and  towards  the  west  and  south- 
west by  the  hills  around  Hebron,  The  mountains  beyond  the 
Head  Sea  were  very  distinct ;  but  the  sea  itself  was  not  visible 
except  through  gaps  in  the  western  mountains,  by  which  the  eye 
could  penetrate  into  its  deep  bosom.  One  of  these  was  said  to 
be  near  the  pass  of  'Ain  Jidy ;  and  through  another,  farther 
south,  we  could  perceive  what  appeared  to  be  a  large  sand-bank 
in  the  sea.  Towards  the  south  the  land  sinks  down  gradually  to 
an  extensive  basin  or  plain,  having  many  villages  and  ancient 
sites,  with  which  we  afterwards  became  better  acquainted.  We 
now  remarked  the  ancient  fortress  of  Kurmul  (Carmel),  and  be- 
yond it  a  dark  mountain  ridge  beginning  pot  far  to  the  left  and 
running  off  W.  8.  W.^ 

In  respect  to  the  place  which  anciently  stood  here,  we  can 
be  guided  only  by  conjecture.  Jerome  relates  of  Paula,  that, 
departing  from  Hebron,  she  stopped  upon  the  height  of  Gaphar 
Barucha,  'Village  of  Benediction ;' to  which  place  Abraham 
accompanied  the  Lord,  and  where  of  course  he  afterwards  looked 

'  See  above,  p.    212.     We    aJlerwards  thus  covBrecl  vdik  a  stone,  wlioli  la  re- 

jnet  with  other  like  iuBtances.  moved  only  nt  particnlar  times. 

'  Gen.  39,  2.  3,  "a  great  Btona  was  upon         '  From  the  moak  we  took  bearings :  eat- 

ihe  well's  mouth;  and  thither  were  all  the  SHyufch  N.  5°  W.     Pass  of   'Aln  Jidy  S. 

flocks  gathered  ;  and  they  rolled  the  atone  65°  E.     Wady  el-Mfijib  heyond  the  sea, 

fiom  the  welTs  mouth,   and  watered  Ihe  N.  80°  E.     Kurmul  S,  SB"    W.— Hebron 

shoep,  and  put  the  stona  again  upon  the  benrs  S.  83°  W.  distant  about  an  hour  and 

weU'e  mouth  in  bis  place."     Wa  afterwards  a  half.     Tliis  wo  wera  able  afterwards  to 

aaw  many  illustrations  of  tliis  passage  in  ascertain  from  the  hill  west  of  Hebton.     See 

.  (ho  fields;  the  ciatunis  being   very  often  Hebron,  May  gSth. 
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towards  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  and  beheld  the  smoke  of  their 
burning, '  Here  Paula  looked  out  upon  the  wide  desert,  the  land 
of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  and  the  regions  of  Engaddi  and  Zoar ; 
and  here  she  remembered  Lot  and  his  sin.*  She  then  returned 
to  Jerusalem  by  ■way  of  Tekoa.  All  these  circumstances  accord 
exactly  with  the  situation  of  Beni  Na'im,  and  with  no  other 
spot ;  and  the  mention  of  Lot  in  this  connection,  may  help  to 
account  for  the  origin  of  the  present  Muhammedan  tradition. — 
This  of  course  was  a  different  place  from  the  Valley  of  Berachah 
(benediction)  in  the  direction  of  Tekoa,  where  Jehoshaphat  cele- 
brated the  miraculous  overthrow  of  the  Moahites  and  Ammonites.' 
Yet  even  of  this  perhaps  a  trace  remains  in  the  name  Bereihut, 
which  stands  on  Seetzen's  map,  and  is  found  also  in  our  Hsts.* 

On  arriving  at  Beni  Na'lm  we  quietly  took  possession  of  the 
court' of  the  mosk  ;  spread  our  carpets  in  the  northern  portico  ; 
and  our  servants  having  kneaded  and  baked  unleavened  bread 
for  the  first  time,  we  enjoyed  our  repast  and  made  ourselves  very 
comfortable.  The  weather  was  bright  and  pleasant,  with  a 
mid-day  temperature  of  67°  F,  After  two  hours  the  Mukariyeh 
arrived  from  Hebron ;  bringing  with  them  their  barley,  and  also 
oranges  and  other  fruit  for  us. 

We  had  before  been  undecided  what  route  to  take  from  Beni 
Na'lm ;  but  the  sight  of  Knrmul,  and  a  report  of  names  like 
Zif,  Ma'in,  and  Yotta,  in  that  region,  induced  us  to  bend  our 
steps  that  way.  Near  Tekoa  we  had  fallen  in  with  two  of  the 
Arabs  Rashaideh,  who  dwell  around  'Ain  Jidy  ;  and  as  this 
point  lay  out  of  the  territories  of  our  guides  of  the  Ta'amirah, 
we  had  taken  up  one  of  these  Arabs,  both  as  a  further  guide  for 
that  portion  of  the  western  coast  of  the  Dead  Sea,  and  likewise 
in  order  to  insure  a  good  reception  from  such  Arabs  of  his  tribe, 
as  we  might  happen  to  fall  in  with.  In  going  to  Kurmul  we 
entered  also  the  territory  of  the  Jeh^lin, 

We  left  Beni  Na'im  at  half  past  3  o'clock,  descending  gra^ 
dually  ;  and  in  twenty  minutes  came  in  sight  of  Yiitta  on  the 
distant  hills,  bearing  S,  55°  W.  This  is  doubtless  the  Juttah 
of  the  Old  Testament ;  we  afterwards  saw  it  much  nearer,  and 
I  shall  agwn  recur  to  it.°  At  the  same  time  Beni  Na'im  bore 
N.  40°  B.  and  Yttkin  8.  5°  W.  The  latter  is  a  Muhammedan 
Makam  (station),  where  they  say  Lot  stopped  after  his  flight 
from  Sodom.     At  4.10  we  passed  close  by  it ;  and  continued  to 

'  Gen.  18,  33.    19, 2T,  28.  86,  ad  Enatoch.  Epitnpli.  Panlie,  T.  IV.  ii. 

'  "  Altera  die  statit  in  superoilio  CnpAor  p.  675.  ed.  Mart.   See  also  Kflland  PaljBst. 
Bifacka,  id  f-A,  villiB  b^JifdictianU ;  quern  pp.  356,  6S6. 
ad  locum  Alunham  Dominmn  prosequutus  "  3  CiroD.  30, 1.  2.  20.  26.  37. 
est.     Unde  latam  despiciens  solitudiuem,  *  See  more  in  Yol.  III.  Sec.  Vi- 
ae temuD  qnondam  Sodomy  etc.     RecoF-  '  Joah.  15,  55.   21,  IG.    See  under  Juus 
dabatur  speloaCEB  Lot,  ete."    Hieron.  £p.  4tli. 

ii.  189.  190 
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deacend  gradually  towards  the  plain.  At  4^  o'cloct  we  reached 
the  western  haee  of  Tell  Zif  (hill  of  Zif)  a  round  eminence 
situated  in  the  plain,  a  hundred  feet  or  more  in  height.  Here 
we  fell  into  the  road  from  Hebron  to  Kurmul, 

The  proper  ruins  of  Zif,  the  Ziph  of  the  Old  Testament,  lie 
about  ten  minutes  east  of  this  point,  on  a  low  hill  or  ridge  be- 
tween two  small  Wadya,  wbich  commence  here  and  run  towards 
the  Dead  Sea.  We  ran  thither  on  foot  along  the  north  side  of 
the  Tellj  which  is  separated  from  the  ruins  by  one  of  the  Wadys. 
There  is  here  little  to  be  seen  except  broken  walls  and  founda- 
tions, most  of  them  of  unhewn  stones,  but  indicating  solidity 
and  covering  a  considerable  tract  of  ground.  In  the  middle  is  a 
low  massive  square  building,  constructed  of  squared  stones  and 
vaulted  withui  with  pointed  arches ;  showing  that  the  place 
must  have  been  inhabited  long  after  the  Muhammedan  conquest. 
Cisterns  also  remain  ;  and  in  the  midst  of  the  ruins  is  a  narrow 
sloping  passage  cut  down  into  the  rock,  terminating  at  a  door 
with  a  subterranean  chamber  beyond,  which  may  have  served  as 
a  tomb  or  more  probably  as  a  magazine. — On  the  top  of  TeH  Zif 
is  a  level  plot  apparently  once  enclosed  by  a  wall ;  and  here  too 
are  several  eieterns.' 

Ziph  is  mentioned  by  Jerome  as  existing  in  his  day  eastward 
from  Hebron.  From  that  time  to  the  present,  there  is  no  trace 
of  the  name  in  history," 

Mounting  again  at  ten  minutes  past  5  o'clock,  we  proceeded 
upon  the  Hebron  road  towards  Kurmul.  The  region  around, 
and  especially  upon  our  right,  was  the  finest  we  had  yet  seen  in 
the  hill  country  of  Judah,  The  great  plain  or  basin  spread  itself 
out  in  that  direction,  shut  in  on  every  side  by  higher  land  or  hills, 
except  upon  the  east,  where  it  slopes  off  towards  the  Dead  Sea. 
The  elevation  of  this  plain,  though  not  so  great  as  that  of  Dho- 
heriyoh,  cannot  be  less  than  fifteen  hundred  feet  or  more  above 
the  level  of  the  Mediterranean.  Its  waters  apparently  flow  off 
in  both  directions,  partly  towards  the  Dead  Sea,  and  partly  to- 
wards Wady  es-Seba'.  The  surface  of  the  plain  is  waving,  and 
almost  free  from  rocks  ;  indeed,  even  the  smaRer  stones  am  less 
abundant  than  usual.  At  present  the  whole  tract  was  almost 
covered  with  fine  fields  of  wheat,  belonging  to  persons  in  Hebron 
who  rent  the  land  of  the  govenunent.    Watchmen  were  stationed 

'  From  this  Tell,  some  fifteen  rods  east  is  indeed  somewliot  east  of  south ;  bat  the 

rfont  road,  the  ruins  of  Zif  bore  N,  78°  E.  distance  is  not  quite  an  hour  and  three 

distant  oljont  t«n  minutia.     Beni  Na^m  N.  qnartera  with  camels,  or  less  than  five  Eo- 

89°  E.  Knmml  S.  7°  W.  Hebron  about  N.  man  miles.     Jerome  had  no  porional  know- 

■fay  W.  lodge  of  tliie  region,  and  his  estimates  of 

"  Onomast^  art.  Ziph.     Eusebius  does  distances  are  here  very  loose.     See  nnder 

not  mention  it — Jerome  ssjs  it  was  eight  May  2Gth. 
nules  from  Hebrun  tonaida  tiie  east.    It 
ii.  191. 192 
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in  various  parts,  to  prevent  cattle  and  flocks  from  trespassing  upon 
tte  grain.  The  wheat  was  now  ripening  ;  and  we  had  here  a 
beautiful  illustration  of  Scripture,  Our  Arabs  "were  a  hun- 
gered," and  going  into  the  fields,  they  "  plucked  the  ears  of  com, 
and  did  eat,  rubbing  them  in  their  hande.'"  On  being  question- 
ed, they  said  this  was  an  old  custom,  and  no  one  would  speak 
against  it ;  they  were  supposed  to  be  hungry,  and  it  was  allowed 
as  a  charity.     We  saw  this  afterwards  in  repeated  instances. 

In  the  first  ten  minutes  we  noticed  two  small  sites  of  ruined 
foundations  on  our  left,  for  which  our  guides  knew  no  name ; 
but  which  the  JehSlin,  as  we  afterwards  passed  this  way,  inclu- 
ded under  the  name  of  Zif.  At  5.40  there  were  other  ruins  upon 
a  low  hill  at  our  left,  called  Um  el-'Amad,  'mother  of  the  pillar.' 
Foundations  and  heaps  of  stones  with  some  cisterns  cover  a  small 
tract  of  ground ;  while  two  or  three  coarse  columns  mark  the 
site  probably  of  a  village  church,  and  give  occasion  for  the  name.* 
Beyond  this  point,  the  land  which  was  not  ploughed,  was  covered 
with  the  herbs  Za'ter  and  BeUftn  (or  Netsh),  which  aiford  fine 
pasturage  for  sheep  and  goats  ;  the  latter  prefening  it  even  to 
grass.     The  tower  of  Semil'a  was  occasionally  in  sight. 

We  came  to  the  ruins  of  Carmel  at  twenty-five  minutes  past 
sis ;  and  were  about  to  pitch  our  tent  by  the  reservoir  in  the 
deep  head  of  the  valley,  when  an  Arab  peasant  came  and  warned 
as  against  it,  saying  there  were  loand&rers  (robbers)  round  about, 
and  inviting  us  to  go  on  to  Ma'in  to  an  encampment  of  peasants 
from  Tfltta.  This  we  consented  to  do,  more  for  the  sake  of  see- 
ing the  place  and  the  people,  than  from  any  apprehension  of 
danger  ;  for  our  escort  was  not  of  a  kind  which  robbers  would 
be  likely  to  attack.  Accordingly,  after  five  minutes'  delay,  we 
went  on,  and  reached  the  place  at  five  minutes  before  seven 
o'clock.  Here  we  encamped  by  a  sheepfold  near  a  cavern.  It 
was  now  dark  and  a  strong  chill  wind  was  blowing  from  the  west  ; 
BO  that  we  rejoiced  in  the  protection  of  our  tent,  and  enjoyed 
also  the  blazing  fire  of  our  Arabs  beneath  the  shelter  of  a  rock. 

A  band  of  peasants  from  Yfltta  were  here,  keeping  their 
flocks  and  dwelling  in  caves  amid  the  ruins  of  Ma'in.  They 
gathered  around  us,  astonished  at  our  appearance  among  them  ; 
but  their  shyness  seemed  ratJier  to  proceed  from  timidity,  than 
from  any  disposition  to  be  uncivil.  They  answered  our  questions 
at  first  with  suspicion,  l>ut  with  apparent  honesty ;  and  their 
distrust  soon  passed  away. — The  encampment  was  on  the  north- 
em  declivity  of  the  conicEfl  hiU  of  Ma'in,  five  minutes'  walk  be- 
low the  summit.  This  hill  rises  gradually  not  less  than  some 
two  hundred  feet  above  the  site  of  Carmel. 

'  We  visited  tliis  spot  alUrwarda,  May 
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Thursday,  May  lOth.  We  repaired  to  the  top  of  the  Lill, 
from  which  there  is  an  extensive  prospect  towards  the  north  and 
over  the  broad  plain  on  the  west.  The  sun  rose  in  his  strength, 
and  poured  a  flood  of  golden  Jight  upon  the  plain  and  the  hilk 
beyond  ;  so  that  every  object  was  distinctly  seen.  The  summit 
is  crowned  with  ruins  of  no  great  extent ;  foundations  of  hewn 
stone  ;  a  square  enclosure,  the  remains  probably  of  a  tower  or 
small  castle  ;  and  several  cisterns.  The  view  is  line,  includii^ 
on  the  east  the  region  towards  the  Dead  Sea ;  and  extending  on 
the  north  to  Beni  Na'im  and  Hebron,  which  was  distinctly  seen 
in  its  valley ;  and  on  the  west  to  Dhoheriyeh  and  beyond.  To- 
wards the  sonth  the  view  was  intermpted  by  the  mountain  ridge 
already  mentioned,  about  half  an  hour  distant,  running  off  nearly 
"W.  8.  W.  We  could  not  leara  that  it  had  any  special  name  ; 
it  certainly  is  not  called  the  mountain  of  Kurmul,  or  Mount 
Carmel ;  unless  sometimes  because  of  its  vicinity  to  that  place.' 
From  Ma'in  we  could  distinguish  quite  a  number  of  places  ; 
the  bearings  of  ^vhich  are  given  in  the  note  below.^  Of  these 
places  several  are  of  unquestionable  antiquity.  Ma'in  is  without 
doubt  the  Maon  of  Nabal.'  Semti'a  we  had  formerly  seen  from 
Dhoheriyeh,  and  it  probably  corresponds  to  the  ancient  Eshte- 
moa.^  'Attir  suggests  the  Jattir  of  Sciipture  ;'  and  Sftsieh  is  a 
tract  of  mins  in  the  middle  of  the  plain,  said  to  he  large,  with 
many  columns,  though  there  seemed  to  be  no  houses  standing. 
'Anab  is  of  course  the  ancient  name  Anab  without  change  ;"  and 
va  Shuweikeh,  the  diminutive  form  of  Shaukeh,  we  may  recog- 
nise the  Socoh  of  the  mountains  of  Judah.'  In  ¥atta  and 
Kurmul  we  have  the  Juttah  and  Carmel  of  antiquity.  Most  of 
these  places  we  afterwards  saw  again,  in  returning  by  a  more 
western  route  from  Wady  Mtisa, 

Here  then  we  found  ourselves  surrounded  by  the  towns  of  the 
mountains  of  Judah ;  and  could  enumerate  before  us  not  less 
than  nine  places  stiU  bearing  apparently  their  ancient  names  : 

'  Saetzen  giTBs  it  tKs  name ;  Zach's  ilar  case  of  el-'Al  for  Ihe  Hetrew  ElealRh. 
Monatl.  Corresp,  XVII.  p.  13*.  We  viaited  Semfl'ft  in  retuming  from  Wady 

'  BeHriags  from  Ma'in:  Sema'a  S.  88°  MQeii,  Jrne  4tii. — A  cily  Shema  is  aleo 
W.  'Attir,  further  south.  Sfisieh  N.  88'  men^oned  in  the  aoulli  of  Judah  ;  too  far 
W.  'Anab  nith  a  small  tower  N.  SC^°  W.  nonth  indeed  to  oorresponci  to  SemCl'a; 
Shuweikeh,  a  small  rnin,  N.  85°  W.     T)ho-     Jo*.  15,  26. 

heriyeli  on  the  hilla  H.  83°  W.  M^d  el-  '  Josh.  16,  48.  There  ia  here  a  diffi- 
BS'a,  tt  rain  on  a  hill,  N.  7V  W.  Yiitta,  cnlty  ia  snpposiii!);  a  cbnnge  of  Yodh  into 
a  large  village  on  a  Lill  sloping  east,  N.  'Ain,  ol  whioli  there  seems  to  be  no  otJier 
40°  W.  Hebron  N.  i°  W.  Rnrmnl,  the  instance.— .Ranmer  confounds  Jattir  with 
casUo,  one  mile  distant,  N.  10°  E.  Beni  Ether  in  the  plain,  Joab.  15,  2i ;  see  hia 
Na'im  N.  22°  E.  PalSst.  ed.  8,  p,  171. 

'  1  Ssm.  26,  2.  °  Josh.  11,  21.  15,  SO. 

<  Josh.  31,    14.  15,  60.     The  Hebrew         '  Josh.  15,  48.     We  afterwards  found 
name  has  the  Hitbpacl  form,  which  might    another  Shuweikeh  corresponding  to  Hie 
easily  pass  over  into  the  Arabic  name  with    Socoh  in  tbe  plain,  Josh.  16,  36. 
lie  article,  ea-Semu'a,    Compare  the  sim- 
ii.  194, 195 
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"Maon,  Carmel,  and  Ziph,  and  Jiittah;"  Jattir,  Socoli,  Anab, 
and  Eahtemoa;  "and  Kirjath  Arba,  which  is  Hebron."'  The 
feelings  with  which  we  looked  abroad  upon  these  ancient  sites, 
most  of  which  had  hitherto  remained  nnknown,  were  of  them- 
Belves  a  sufficient  reward  for  our  whole  joumey. 

Of  Ziph  I  have  already  spoken,  Euaebius  and  Jeromo  enu- 
merate Anab,  Eshtemoa,  Jattir,  and  Juttah,  as  large  villages 
in  their  age  ;  though  the  specifications  they  give  of  their  sites 
are  very  indefinite,  Maon  was  then  desolate  ;  and  the  Socoh  of 
the  mountains  is  not  mentioned  by  them.'  Oarmel  existed,  as 
we  shall  see  immediately.  But  from  the  days  of  Jerome,  until 
the  present  century,  not  one  of  these  names,  except  Carmel, 
occurs  in  history,  or  has  been  known  as  being  still  in  existence. 
The  crusaders  seem  not  to  have  penetrated  into  this  region, 
except  in  one  or  two  military  excursions  around  the  south  end 
of  the  Dead  Sea.  In  March,  1807,  Seetzen  passed  through  this 
tract  in  the  same  direction  ;  and  although  his  letter  makes  men- 
tion only  of  the  mountain  south  of  Oarmel,  yet  his  map  contains 
,  the  names  of  Kurmul,  Semfl'a,  Yfltta,  and  Shuweikeh.'  In  1818, 
Irby  and  Mangles  and  their  companions  travelled  by  this  route 
from  Hebron  to  the  south  end  of  the  Dead  Sea  ;  but  none  of 
them  mention  any  of  these  names.  Irby  and  Mangles  speak 
of  what  may  indeed  have  been  Kurmul,  near  a  well  called  "  Al- 
baid."*  Within  the  last  few  years,  travellers  on  the  direct  route 
from  Wady  Mftsa  to  Hebron  have  passed  through  Semft'a  ;  but 
seem  to  have  heard  nothing  of  these  other  ancient  places.' 

While  wc  were  taking  our  observations,  many  of  the  peasants 
gathered  around  us,  and  seemed  gratified  to  hold  our  telescopes 
and  render  other  little  services  ;  although  they  wondered  at  our 
employment.  The  opinion  was  expressed  among  themselves, 
that  we  were  each  noting  down  his  own  estate  in  the  lands  around. 
Indeed,  there  seems  to  be  a  current  impression,  that  ever  since 
the  country  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Franks,  their  descendants 
still  have  deeds  of  all  the  land ;  and  when  travellers  come  here, 
their  presumed  object  ia  to  look  up  their  estates.  These  poor 
people,  however,  seemed  well  pleased  at  the  idea  of  our  coming 
to  take  possession ;  hoping  in  this  way  to  be  themselves  freed 
from  the  oppression  of  Muslim  misrule. 

We  now  returned  on  foot  down  the  liiU  towards  Kurmul, 
leaving  our  animals  to  follow  when  loaded.  Here  are  more  ex- 
tensive ruins  than  we  yet  had  anywhere  seen,  unless  perhaps  at 
Bethel,     On  the  way,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  south  of  the 


•  Josh.  IE,  48-B5. 

SVir.  p.  133  sq.     His  inapis  fonnd  in 

'  Onomast.  arts.  Ana',,  Eaihemo  (.Aste- 

same  n-ork,  Vol.  XXII. 

mac?),  Jetker?or  Jattir,  Jettam  for  Juttah, 

'  Travels,  p,  3*8.  [lOS,] 

Maon,  Soeoh. 

ii.  19S.  196 
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castle,  arc  the  remains  of  a  church  standing  quite  alone.  The 
whole  length  of  the  foundations  is  one  hundred  and  fifty-aix  feet ; 
the  building  having  conaisted  apparently  of  two  parts.  The  east- 
ernmost of  these,  the  proper  church,  with  columns,  measures 
sixty-nine  feet  in  length  by  forty-six  feet  broad ;  the  western 
part,  eighty-seven  feet  long  by  forty-eight  feet  broad  ;  but  the 
purpose  to  which  the  latter  was  applied  we  could  not  determine. 
On  the  south  side  is  a  sijuare  reservoir  sunk  in  the  rock. 

The  rains  of  the  town  lie  around  the  head  and  along  the  two 
Bides  of  a  valley  of  some  width  and  depth  ;  the  head  of  which 
forms  a  semicircular  amphitheatre  shut  in  by  rocks.  From  this  the 
valley  runs  for  some  thirty  or  forty  rods  S.  S.  E.  and  then  bends 
northeast  towards  the  Dead  Sea,  The  bottom  of  the  amphithea- 
tre is  a  beautiful  grass  plat,  with  an  artificial  reservoir  in  the 
middle,  measuring  one  hundred  and  seventeen  feet  long  by  seven- 
ty-four feet  broad.  The  spring  from  which  it  is  supplied,  is  in 
the  rocks  on  the  northwest  where  a  chamber  has  been  excavated. 
The  water  is  brought  out  by  an  underground  channel,  first  to  a 
small  basin  near  the  roclis,  and  then  five  or  six  rods  further  to 
the  reservoir.     No  water  was  now  flowing  down  the  valley. 

The  main  ruins  are  on  the  level  ground  west  of  the  amphi- 
theatre ;  and  here  stands  the  castle,  They  consist  chiefly  of 
the  foundations  and  broken  walls  of  dwcUings  and  other  edifices, 
scattered  in  every  direction,  and  thrown  together  in  mournful 
confusion  and  deeolation.  Most  of  the  stones  were  only  roughly 
hewn,  or  else  have  been  worn  away  by  time  and  exposure.  In 
the  western  part  are  the  remains  of  a  smaller  church,  surrounded 
by  those  of  very  many  houses.  Here  is  also  an  open  passage 
leading  down  into  a  narrow  cavern  apparently  natural,  which  may 
have  been  used  as  a  tomb  or  magazine,  lite  the  one  we  saw  at 
Zif.  A  similar. artificial  cave,  about  twenty  feet  square,  is  seen 
just  east  of  the  castle. 

The  castle  itself  is  a  remarkable  ruin,  standing  on  a  swell  of 
the  ground  in  the  midst  of  the  town.  It  is  quadrangular,  the 
sides  measuring  sixty-two  feet  by  forty-two  and  facing  towards 
the  cardinal  points.  The  height  now  remaining  is  about  thirty 
feet.  The  external  wall  is  evidently  ancient ;  and  has  on  the 
northern  and  western  sides  a  slopii^  bulwark,  like  the  citadel  in 
Jerusalem.'  The  stones  are  bevelled  ;  and  though  not  so  large 
as  those  of  the  tower  of  Hippicus,  yet  the  architecture  is  of  the 
same  kind ;  leaving  little  room  for  doubt  that  it  is  the  work  of 
Herod  or  of  the  Eomans.  There  is  a  lower  and  an  upper  story, 
both  once  arched  ;  but  the  upper  arch  is  gone.  The  walls  are 
nine  feet  ten  inches  thick.  On  entering  the  building,  the  first 
thing  which  strack  me  was  the  pointed  arches,  indicating  a  later 
'  See  above,  p.  307. 
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and  Saracenic  architecture,  utterly  inconsistent  with  the  externa] 
appearance.  Eat  on  looking  further  and  examining  particularly 
the  windows,  it  was  ohvious,  that  the  interior  part  had  been 
hnilt  up  at  a  later  period  within  the  more  ancient  exterior  walls. — 
On  the  north  side  of  the  castle,  at  the  distance  of  a  few  feet,  are 
the  foundations  of  what  would  seem  to  have  been  a  round  tower, 
measuring  twenty-eight  and  a  half  feet  in  diameter  from  outside 
to  outside,  with  a  wail  six  feet  thick.  There  would  seem  to  have 
been  a  subterranean,  or  at  least  a  covered  passage  from  this  build- 
ii^  into  the  caetle. — Adjacent  to  the  castle  on  the  east  was  also 
a  small  church.' 

On  the  eastern  side  of  the  valley,  opposite  to  the  castle,  was 
apparently  a  less  important  part  of  the  town,  perhaps  a  suburb. 
There  is  here  also  a  small  tower  on  the  brink,  with  a  like  sloping 
bulwark  rising  up  out  of  the  valley.  On  the  point  of  a  hill  about 
one  third  of  a  mile  northeast  from  the  castle,  are  the  rains  of 
another  large  church  and  of  a  few  other  buildings,' 

I  have  already  used  the  names  Kurmul  and  Carmel  inter- 
changeably; because  there  is  no  room  for  question,  that  this  is 
the  Carmel  of  the  mountains  of  Judah ;  where  Saul  set  up  the 
trophy  of  bis  victory  over  Amalek,  and  where  Nabal  was  shear- 
ii^  his  sheep  when  the  affair  took  place  between  Mm  and  David, 
in  which  Abigail  bore  bo  conspicuous  a  part,'  No  further  men- 
tion of  this  Carmel  occurs  in  the  Scriptures  ;  but  Busebius  and 
Jerome  describe  it  in  their  day  as  a  village  ten  miles  from  He- 
bron, verging  towards  the  east,  with  a  Roman  garrison.*  From 
that  time  onward  we  hear  no  more  of  Carmd  until  the  year 
1172  ;  when  Saladin  invaded  the  country  on  the  east  and  south 
of  the  Dead  Sea,  where  the  crusaders  had  fortresses  ;  and  kii^ 
Amalrich,  having  marched  against  him  without  effect,  at  length 
drew  back  and  encamped  at  Oarmel.  Here  he  found  a  pool,  and 
water  in  plenty  for  his  army.  Whether  the  place  was  then  in 
ruins,  we  are  not  informed.*  That  it  had  been  of  old,  and  even 
not  long  before,  a  place  of  importance,  is  manifest  from  the  Eo- 
man  garrison,  and  from  the  rebnilding  of  the  castle  by  the  Sara- 
cens ;  if  indeed  the  latter  did  not  occur  at  a  still  later  period. 
When  and  how  Carmel  became  desolate,  no  record  tells  ;  and  its 

•  MrWolcottin  1343, observed  a  Greek  '  Josb.  16,  66.  1  Sara.  !5,  12.  Z5, 
cross  distinctly  Inscribed  on  tlie  onter  south    2  sq. 

wall  savaral  feet  from  the  gronnd.  He  '  ODomasticon,  art,  CnrmeiiM.  The  dis- 
regarded the  atruotnre  as  Brected  out  of  the  tance  of  fen  miles  here  assigned  is  too 
ruins  of  another  i  and  sttppoaesthe  slopmg  great;  and  was  probably  put  only  as  a 
bulwark  belonged  ori^imlly  to  a  larger  round  Dumber.  We  aftmsards  travelled 
Structure.     Biblioth.  Sao.  1848,  p.  60.  _        from  Hebron  to  Carmel  with   camels  in 

■  From  the  castle  of  Kurmnl  we  obt^n-  three  hours,  which  gives  at  the  most  a  dia- 
ed  the  following  hearingB :  Benl  Na^m  N.  tance  of  about  8  Eoman  miles.  See  May 
23°E.   Hebron  N.  5°  W.  TiJtta  N.  *8°  W.     26&. 

Mejd  el-Ba'a  N.  80°  W.  'Anab  W.  Shu-  '  Will.  Tyr.  30.  80.  Wilkeii  Gesch.  del 
weikeh  S.  87°  W.  Kreuzz.  In,  ii.  p.  151. 

Vol.  r.--42*  ii.  198, 199 
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name  was  again  forgotten  until  the  present  centmy.  Seetzen, 
as  we  have  seen,  has  given  its  position  upon  his  map,  and 
wrongly  aligned  its  name  to  the  mountain-ridge  npon  the  south ; 
but  since  his  day  no  travellers  appear  to  have  recognised  it.' 

We  were  here  in  the  midst  of  scenes  memorahle  of  old  for  the 
adventures  of  David,  during  bis  wanderings  in  order  to  escape 
from  the  jealousy  of  Saul ;  and  we  did  not  fail  to  peruse  here, 
and  with  the  deepest  interest,  the  chapters  of  Scripture  which 
record  the  history  of  those  wanderings  and  adventures.'  Ziph 
and  Maon  gave  their  names  to  the  desert  on  the  east,  as  did  also 
Bn-gedi ;  ^  and  twice  did  the  inhabitants  of  Ziph  attempt  to  he- 
tray  the  youthful  outlaw  to  the  vengeance  of  his  persecutor.* 
At  that  time  David  and  his  men  appear  to  have  been  very  much 
in  the  condition  of  similar  outlaws  at  the  present  day  ;  for  "  every 
one  that  was  in  distress,  and  every  one  that  was  in  debt,  and 
every  one  that  was  discontented,  gathered  themselves  unto  him ; 
and  he  became  a  captain  over  them  ;  and  there  were  with  him 
about  four  hundred  men." '  They  lurked  in  these  deserts,  asso- 
ciating with  the  herdsmen  and  shepherds  of  Nabal  and  others, 
and  doing  them  good  offices,  probably  in  return  for  information 
and  supplies  obtained  through  them.^ 

Hence,  when  Nabal  held  his  annual  sheep-shearing  in  Oar- 
mel,  David  felt  himself  entitled  to  share  in  the  festival ;  and 
sent  a  message  recounting  his  own  services,  and  asking  for  a  pre- 
sent :  "  Wherefore  let  the  young  men  find  favour  in  thine  eyes  ; 
for  we  come  in  a  good  day  ;  give,  I  pray  thee,  whatsoever  cometh 
to  thine  hand  unto  thy  servants,  and  to  thy  son  David." '  In 
all  these  particulars  we  were  deeply  struck  with  the  truth  and 
strength  of  the  biblical  descriptions  of  manners  and  customs,  al- 
most identically  the  same  as  they  exist  at  the  present  day.  On 
such  a  festive  occasion  near  a  town  or  village,  even  in  our  own 
time,  an  Arab  Sheikh  of  the  neighbouring  desert  would  hardly 
foil  to  put  in  a  word,  either  in  person  or  by  message  ;  and  his 
message,  both  in  form  and  substance,  would  be  only  the  trans- 
cript of  that  of  David. 

We  left  Carmel  at  ten  minutes  past  7  o'clock,  following 
down  at  first  the  small  valley,  but  soon  leaving  it  and  passing 
more  to  the  right  on  a  general  course"  E.  by  S.  The  ruins  of 
et-Taw&neh  were  soon  seen  on  the  side  of  a  hill  not  far  distant 
en  the  right,  and  at  7.40  bore  S.  20°  W.  The  Wady  from  Car- 
mel, and  others  on  the  right  and  left,  go  to  form  the  Khiibarah, 


CaimelandTeUZif. 

'  Ibid.  32, 

2.    Thceu  B 

■cro  afterwards 

"  1  S»m.  33, 13  sq.  co.  24.  35.  26.             i 

ii  hnndrod,  2: 

S,13. 

'  So  Ziph  as  a  desert,  1  Sam.  23, 14. 26,  3. 

•  Ibid.  26, 

7.  14-ie. 

Maon  as  a  desert,  23,  25.    En-gedi  aa  a 

'  Ibid.  26, 

8.9. 
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which  rans  down  to  tlie  Dead  Sea  not  far  south  of  'Ain  Jidy. 
Oui  road  for  a  great  distance  was  along  these  Wadye ;  some- 
timea  in  one,  eometimes  in  another,  and  sometimes  on  the  ridges 
between.  At  7,55  the  email  ruin  Deir&fc  appeared  on  the  left, 
bearing  N.  10°  W.  On  a  ridge  at  8^  o'clock  we  stopped  for 
about  ten  minutes,  and  took  hearinga  to  ascertain  our  couree,' 

The  country  continued  to  be  cultivated  and  fertile.  Our 
Arabs,  as  we  passed  among  the  fields  of  wheat,  were  constantly 
"plucking  the  ears  of  grain,  and  eating,  rubbing  them  with 
their  hands." '  The  tillage,  however,  soon  became  less  frequent. 
At  9  o'clock  we  passed  near  a  large  encampment  of  the  Arabs 
el-Ka'abineh,  situated  in  a  broad  open  valley  on  our  left.  Their 
black  tents,  to  the  number  of  twenty  or  thirty,  were  pitched  in 
a  large  oval.  They  were  said  to  number  about  one  hundred 
men ;  and  occupy  in  part  the  same  territory  with  the  Jeh^lin 
(Jehaliyoh),  whose  encampment  at  present  was  nearly  two  hours 
southeast  of  OarmeL  These  Arabs  also  usually  encamp  farther 
south;  but  they  were  now  pasturing  in  this  vicinity,  and  we 
found  their  flocks  and  camels  among  the  hills  and  valleys  for  a 
long  distance  as  we  advanced. 

Our  descent  was  constant ;  and  in  proportion  to  it,  the  heat 
increased,  and  the  country  began  to  assume  more  the  appearance 
of  the  desert.  We  had  left  the  grass  green  at  Carmel ;  by  9 
o'clock  it  was  dried  up.  At  9,20  we  came  upon  two  deep  cis- 
terns in  the  rock,  with  rain  water,  directly  in  the  path,  belong- 
ing to  the  JeMlln  and  Ka'abineh.  By  11  o'clock  we  were  com- 
pletely in  the  midst  of  the  desert.  The  country  is  everywhere 
entirely  of  limestone  formation  ;  but  the  rocks  contain  a  large 
mixture  of  chalk  and  flint,  alternating  with  the  limestone  of  the 
region  above.  All  around  were  naked  conical  bills,  and  also 
ridges  ftom  two  hundred  to  four  hundred  feet  high,  running  down 
mostly  towards  the  sea.  At  first  the  hills  as  well  as  the  valleys 
were  sprinkled  with  shrubs ;  but  further  down  these  disappeared 
from  the  hills ;  and  only  a  dry  stunted  grass  remained,  the  growth, 
of  winter.  We  recognised  among  the  shrubs  many  old  acquaint- 
ances of  the  southern  desert,  the  'Ajram,  the  Retom,  and  several 
others  ;  and  found  ourselves  thus  in  an  hour  transported  back 
into  the  scenes  of  our  former  journey. 

At  11^  o'clock  we  reached  another  cistern,  or  rather  a  reser- 
voir of  rain  water  by  the  side  of  a  water-course.  It  was  origi- 
nally hewn  out  under  a  rock  with  a  roof  and  a  column  to  support 
it ;  but  the  roof  is  now  broken  away.  It  is  called  Bir  Selhab, 
Before  we  were  aware,  our  Sheikh  and  two  of  his  men  were  plung- 

'  Theas  vrere  as  follows :  Ma'in  S.  73'    l)ore  N.  6°  W.— Onr  bearings  jn  tliis  re- 
W.    Kurmul  S.  87°  W.    Beni  Na'im  N.    gion  were  of  coarse  few. 
4°  yf.~.U  8.30  the  small  ruin  of  Ziirtas        '  See  above  p.  493. 
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ing  into  tho  water  to  cool  themselves.  Three  or  fotir  precipitoua 
hills  around  are  called  es-Sflfra.  We  had  thus  far  been  gradually 
crossing  the  tributaries  of  Wady  el-Khilbarah,  leaving  them  run- 
ning more  to  the  right,  in  which  direction  that  valley  enters  the 
sea  by  a  deep  ravine  just  south  of  Wady  el-Ghar.  At  that  point 
there  was  said  to  he  a  foot-pass,  leading  down  the  south  side  of 
thia  ravine  to  the  shore  ;  but  our  Arabs  knew  of  no  other  pass 
for  a  great  distance  in  that  direction. 

Leaving  Eir  Selhflh  at  11.40,  we  crossed  what  seemed  on  that 
side  to  be  merely  a  low  ridge;  and  came  immediately  upon  a 
descent  of  nearly, two  hundred  feet,  along  the  steep  face  of  a  bill 
of  scaly  friable  limestone.  At  11.10,  another  steep  descent  of 
five  minutes  brought  us  to  a  difScult  pass  along  the  brink  of  a 
deep  precipitous  valley  on  our  left,  which  proved  to  be  Wady  el- 
Gh^r ;  here  very  narrow  and  running  between  walls  of  perpen- 
dicular rock,  at  a  depth  of  more  than  a  hundred  feet.  We  de- 
scended by  a  very  rugged  and  somewhat  dangerous  path ;  and 
reached  the  bottom  at  twenty  minutes  past  noon. 

In  the  course  of  the  day  we  had  already  started  a  gazelle ;  and 
had  seen  also  a  jackal,  which  at  a  distance  might  be  mistaken 
for  a  fox  ;  though  his  colour  is  more  yellow,  and  his  movements 
less  wily.  As  we  now  came  in  view  of  the  ravine  of  the  Gh^r,  a 
Beden  (mountain-goat)  started  up  and  bounded  along  the  face 
of  the  rocks  on  the  opposite  side.  Indeed  we  were  now  in  the 
"  wilderness  of  Bn-gedi ; "  where  David  and  his  men  lived  among 
"  the  rocks  of  the  wild  goats ; "  and  where  the  former  cut  off  the 
skirts  of  Saul's  robe  in  a  cave,'  The  whole  scene  is  drawn  to 
the  life.  On  ail  sides  the  country  is  full  of  caverns,  which  might 
then  serve  as  lurking-places  for  David  and  his  men,  as  they  do 
for  outlaws  at  the  present  day. 

Our  path  now  followed  down  the  bottom  of  the  valley  for 
some  distance ;  which  is  here  just  wide  enough  to  be  the  bed  of 
a  torrent,  sometimes  scarcely  fifty  feet,  between  perpendicular 
precipices  rising  in  some  parts  hundreds  of  feet  on  each  side.  In 
the  cHffs  above,  multitudes  of  pigeons  were  enjoying  their  nests 
undisturbed.  Here  was  again  the  Ketem,  growing  very  large ; 
and  other  shrubs  of  the  desert.  Further  down,  the  valley  con- 
tracts and  becomes  impassable.  It  enters  the  sea  just  south  of 
'Ain  Jidy.  Near  its  mouth,  as  our  Sheikh  informed  us,  is  a  fine 
fountain,  and  large  willow  trees,  from  which  Arab  bowls  are 
made  ;  and  there  too  it  was  said  to  bear  the  name  of  Wady  el- 
'Areijeh. 

We  left  the  Gh4r  at  12.35,  and  turned  up  a  steep  and  rocky 
pass  northeast  along  a  side  valley,  which  brought  us  out  in  fif- 
teen minutes  upon  the  rough  and  desert  table  land  above.  At 
'  1  Sam,  2*,  1-i. 
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1.35  we  could  see  Carmel  and  Beni  Na'im  very  distiiictlj' ;  tlie 
former  bearing  N.  85°  W.  and  the  latter  N.  67°  W.  Tifteen 
minutes  later  we  fell  into  the  road  from  Jerusalem  to  'Ain  Jidy. 
At  five  minutea  before  two,  we  had  the  first  view  of  the  Dead 
Sea,  lying  low  and  still  in  its  deep  bed  ;  and  at  length,  fifteen 
minutes  later,  reached  the  brow  of  the  pass  leading  down  to  the 
shore. 

For  the  last  two  or  three  hours  of  the  way,  we  had  been  sub- 
jected to  continual  disappointment.  At  every  moment  we  had 
expected  to  obtain  some  glimpse  of  the  sea,  and  to  arrive  at  the 
shore  nearly  upon  a  level  with  its  waters.  But  the  way  at  every 
step  seemed  longer  and  longer ;  and  it  was  now  only  after  nearly 
seven  hours  of  travel,  that  we  arrived  at  the  brow  of  the  pass. 
Turning  aside  a  few  steps  to  what  seemed  a  small  knoll  upon  our 
right,  we  found  ourselves  on  the  summit  of  a  perpendicular  cliff 
overhanging  'Ain  Jldy  and  the  sea,  at  least  fifteen  hundred  feet 
above  its  waters.  The  Dead  Sea  lay  before  us  in  its  vast  deep 
chasm,  shut  in  on  both  sides  by  ranges  of  precipitous  mountains ; 
their  bases  sometimes  jutting  out  into  the  water,  and  again 
retreating  so  as  to  leave  a  narrow  strip  of  sliore  below,  The 
view  included  the  whole  southern  half  of  the  sea,  quite  to  its 
extremity  ;  and  also,  as  we  aftenvards  found,  the  greater  portion 
of  the  northern  half ;  although  the  stiU  higher  projecting  cliff 
el-Mersed  intervened  on  our  left,  to  prevent  our  seeing  the  extre- 
mity of  the  sea  in  that  direction. 

One  feature  of  the  sea  struct  us  immediately,  which  was 
unexpected  to  us,  viz.  the  number  of  shoal-hke  points  and  penin- 
sulas which  run  out  into  its  southern  part,  appearing  at  first 
sight  like  flat  sand-banks  or  islands.'  Below  us  on  the  south 
were  two  such  projecting  banks  on  the  western  shore,  composed 
probably  of  pebbles  and  gravel,  extending  out  into  the  sea  for  a 
considerable  distance.  The  lai^er  and  more  important  of  these 
is  on  the  south  of  the  spot  called  Birket  el-KhQlil,  a  little  bay 
or  indentation  in  the  western  precipice,  where  the  water,  flowing 
into  shallow  basins  when  it  is  high,  evaporates,  and  depoeitea 
salt.'  This  spot  is  just  south  of  the  mouth  of  Wady  el-KhOba- 
rah.  Opposite  to  this,  nearly  in  the  middle  of  the  sea,  is  a  long 
low  narrow  bank,  also  apparently  composed  of  pebbles  and  gravel, 
running  from  northeast  to  southwest,  and  joined  towards  the 
south  end  to  the  eastern  shore  by  an  isthmus  of  some  breadth. 
This  long  peninsula,  extends  towards  the  south  beyond  the  west- 
ern shoal  or  point  above  described  ;  so  that  from  the  spot  where 

'  Bnrokhordt  also,   from   the    eastern  islands  or  shoals  covered  with  a  wliito  si- 

mountainti,  "  had  a  fine  view  of  the  south-  line  orust."     Travels  in  Syria,  p.  395. 
cm  Bstremity  of  the  Dea-3  Sea,  which  pre-         '  Described  in  Dr.  Anderson's  Geol,  Ee- 

nntiid  the  appearance  of  a  lake,  with  many  port,  p.  1 76. 
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we  now  stood,  they  seemed  to  int«rlock,  and  we  saw  the  end  of 
the  peninsula  across  the  point  of  the  shoal. 

Towards  the  southern  extremity  of  the  sea,  a  long  low  nionn- 
tain  was  seen  running  out  obliquely  towards  the  S.  8.  E.  extend- 
ing from  near  the  western  cliffs  apparently  to  the  middle  of  the 
Gh6r.  This  our  Arabs  called  Hajr  Usdum,  'Stone  of  Sodom  ;" 
and  said  it  was  composed  wholly  of  roct-salt,  too  hitter  to  be  fit 
for  cooking,  and  only  used  sometimes  as  a  medicine  for  sheep. 
The  sea  washes  the  base  of  this  mountain,  and  terminates  oppo- 
site to  its  B0uthe£«t  extremity  as  here  seen  ;  though  as  we  were 
still  unacquainted  with  the  features  of  that  region,  the  water 
seemed  to  us  to  extend  further  south  and  to  wind  around  the 
end  of  the  mountain.  This  appearance,  as  we  afterwards  found, 
must  have  arisen  from  the  wet  and  slimy  surface  of  the  ground 
in  that  part ;  which,  by  reflecting  the  rays  of  the  sun,  presented 
the  optical  illusion  of  a  large  tract  of  water,  and  deceived  us  as  to 
the  extent  of  the  sea  in  that  direction. 

The  mountains  on  both  sides  of  the  sea  are  everywhere  pre- 
cipitous ;  those  on  the  east  were  now  very  distinct,  and  obviously 
much  higher  at  some  distance  from  the  shore,  than  those  upon 
the  west.  Across  the  isthmus  of  the  low  peninsula  towards  the 
southeast,  we  could  look  up  along  a  straight  ravine  descending 
from  the  eastern  chain ;  at  the  head  of  which  Kerab  with  its 
castle  waa  viaible,  situated  on  a  high  precipitous  rock,  far  up  near 
the  summit  of  the  mountains.  Opposite  to  us  was  Wady  el- 
M6jib ;  and  further  north,  Wady  ez-Zerka.°  At  the  foot  of 
these  mountains,  there  is  a  passage  along  the  eastern  shore  for 
the  whole  distance  on  the  south  of  the  peninsula ;  but  further  to 
the  north  this  would  seem  to  he  impossible.  From  the  spot 
where  we  stood,  the  line  of  the  western  cKffs  ran  in  the  direction 
about  8,  by  W.^W.  with  a  passage  along  the  shore  all  the  way 
south  of  'Ain  Jidy.  At  nearly  one  half  the  distance  towards 
Usdum,  just  south  of  Wady  es-Seyal,  the  next  beyond  the  KhQ- 
barah,  a  ruin  was  pointed  out  on  a  high  pyramidal  cliff,  rising 
precipitously  from  the  sea,  to  which  our  guides  gave  the  name  of 
Bebbeh.' 

'  Tlie  form    Usdum,  ia  probably  a  tra-  =  Froni  tlis  cliff  otbt  'Ain  Jidy  we  took 

ditional  reminiseenoe  of  the  name  Sodoin.  the  following  bearings  ;  'Ain  Jidj  deep  be- 

Galen  sava  the  mooutMns  around  the  lake  low,  S.   70"  E.     Peninsula,    north  end,  S. 

■were  in  his  day  called  Sodom.    Instead  of  83°  E.   Penins.  sonlh  end,  S.  4^  E.    Isth- 

Eajr  Dsdnm,  we  afterwards  heard  from  mue  S.  20'  E.  •  Point  of  western  shoal  S. 

onr    guides    of    the    JeMlin    the    name  5'  E.     Hajr  Usdum,  southeast  point,  S.  d" 

Khwha  Vsima.     Sea  more  under  May  W.   Do,  middle  S.  10°  W.    Course  of  wast- 

29th.  Galan  da  Simpl.  Matt.  Foe  4. 19.  Ke-  ern  cliffs  to  near  the  north  and  of  Usdum, 

lond  Pdffist.  p.  243.  S.  15' W.   Karafc  S.  40°  E,    Mouth  of  the 

'  TheZerkaMa'mofBnrckhardt,Trav-  M'>jib  S.  85°  E.   Mouth  rf  the  Zarka  Main 

els  in  Syria,  p.  869  sc|.    For  the  Mojib,  see  N.  60°  E. 
the  same  work,  p.  371  sq. 
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The  features  now  described,  together  witli  tlie  flat  shores, 
give  to  the  whole  southern  part  of  the  sea  the  appearance,  not 
of  a  broad  sheet  of  water,  but  rather  of  a  long  wuiding  bay,  or 
the  estuary  of  a  large  river,  when  the  tide  is  out  and  the  shoals 
left,  dry.  Only  a  comparatively  narrow  channel  remained  covered 
with  water.  This  channel  of  the  sea  (so  to  speak)  is  in  some 
parts  quite  narrow,  and  winds  very  much.  Between  the  point 
of  the  western  shoal  and  the  penilianla,  the  distance  cannot  cer- 
tainly be  more  than  one  fourth  or  perhaps  one  sixth  of  the  whole 
breadth  of  the  sea ;  if  so  much.  The  direction  of  the  peninsula, 
and  then  that  *>f  Usdum,  causes  the  channel  apparently  to  sweep 
round  first  towards  the  west  and  afterwards  towards  the  east ; 
giving  to  this  portion  of  the  sea  a  very  irregular  form.  Our 
Arabs,  both  the  Ta'amirah  and  EashS,ideh,  knew  of  no  place 
where  the  sea  could  be  forded.'  As  we  looked  down  upon  it 
from  this  lofty  spot,  its  waters  appeared  decidedly  green,  as  if 
stagnant ;  though  we  afterwards  saw  nothing  of  this  appearance 
from  below,  A  slight  ripple  was  upon  its  bosom ;  and  a  line  of 
foam  was  seen  along  and  near  the  shoi-e,  which  looked  like  a  cnat 
of  salt. 

We  remained  on  the  cliff  until  three  quarters  past  two 
o'clock,  and  then  began  to  work  our  way  down  the  terrific  pass. 
This  was  no  easy  labour.  The  path  descends  by  zigzags,  often 
at  the  steepest  angle  practicable  for  horses,  and  is  carried  partly 
along  ledges  or  shelves  on  the  perpendicular  face  of  the  cliff,  and 
then  down  the  almost  equally  steep  debris.  Much  of  the  rock 
is  a  compact  reddish  or  rose-coloured  limestone,  Uke  the  baptis- 
mal font  at  Tekoa ;  smooth  as  glass,  yet  with  an  irregular  sur- 
face. Looking  back  upon  this  part  from  below,  it  seemed  utterly 
impossible  that  any  road  could  exist  there  ;  yet  by  a  sMlful  ap- 
plication of  zigzags,  the  path  is  actually  carried  down  without 
any  insuperable  difficulties ;  so  that  even  loaded  camels  often 
pass  up  and  down.  Some  few  spots  are  very  bad ;  because  not 
kept  in  repair.  Indeed  there  is  very  little  of  art  about  it ;  in  a 
few  places  only  is  the  way  rudely  built  up  and  the  stones  re- 
moved from  the  track.  In  one  part,  not  long  ago,  a  Bedawy 
woman  fell  off  and  was  killed ;  when  picked  up  she  was  found 
to  have  brought  forth  a  chUd.  My  companion  had  crossed  the 
heights  of  Lebanon  and  the  mountains  of  Persia ;  and  I  had 
formerly  traversed  the  whole  of  the  Swiss  Alps ;  yet  neither  of 
us  had  ever  met  with  a  pass  so  difficult  and  dangerous.  Of 
those  which  I  had  seen,  that  of  the  G-emmi  resembles  it  most ; 
but  is  not  so  high,  and  the  path  is  better. 

As  we  were  descending  the  pass,  we  saw  upon  the  water  be- 
r  optical  illusion,  which  may  serve  to  explain  the 
'  See  "  The  Ford,"  (orth^  on. 
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supposed  appearance  of  islands  in  the  sea,  remarked  lay  some 
travellers.  In  the  direction  east  from  us,  near  the  opposite  shore, 
we  saw  what  seemed  to  he  another  long  dark-coloured  shoal  or 
Band-hank.  On  looking  further,  however,  it  proved  to  he  a  spot 
of  calm  smooth  water,  around  which  the  rest  of  the  sea  was 
covered  with  a  ripple ;  and  the  dark  hrown  eastern  mountains 
heing  reflected  in  thia  mirror,  gave  to  it  their  colour.  Yet  for 
the  moment,  the  illusion  was  complete,  that  a  long  dark  yellow 
sand-bank  or  island  lay  before  us. ' 

After  a  descent  of  forty-five  minutes,  we  reached  at  3^  o'clock 
the  beautiful  fountain,  'Ain  Jidy,  bursting  forth  at  once  a  fine 
stream  upon  a.  sort  of  narrow  terrace  or  shelf  of  the  mountain, 
still  more  than  four  hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
The  stream  rushes  down  the  steep  descent  of  the  mountain  be- 
low; and  its  course  is  hidden  by  a  luxuriant  thicket  of  trees 
and  shrubs,  belonging  to  a  more  southern  clime.  We  stopped 
at  the  fountain,  expecting  to  continue  our  descent  and  encamp 
on  the  shore ;  hut  here  we  learned  with  dismay,  that  in  order  to 
proceed  northward,  it  would  be  necessary  to  climb  again  the 
■whole  of  the  fearful  ascent ;  since  all  passage  along  the  shore 
■  was  cut  off  by  a  projecting  cliff  not  far  remote.  Till  now  we 
had  always  understood  the  Arabs,  that  there  was  a  path  below ; 
hut  they  had  probably  spoken  at  random,  as  is  common,  and 
meant  nothing  more  than  a  path  along  the  chffs  and  table  land 
above.  Under  these  circumstances,  we  thought  it  better  to  en- 
camp by  the  fountain,  and  visit  the  shore  at  our  leisure  during 
the  afternoon. 

While  thus  engaged  in  pitching  the  tent,  our  Arabs  were 
alarmed  at  seeing  two  men  with  guns  coming  down  the  brow  of 
the  pass.  The  idea  of  robbers  was  uppermost  in  their  minds ; 
and  two  scouts  were  hastily  despatched  to  meet  them,  and  ascer- 
tain their  character  and  purpose.  But  a  few  minutes  afterwards, 
there  appeared  on  the  brow  above  a  troop  of  peacefiil  donkeys  ; 
and  now  all  alarm  vanished  in  a  loud  laugh.  .,Thc  strangers 
proved  to  be  Fellahin  from  the  village  Dcir  Ihn  'Oheid  near  Mar 
Saba,  coming  to  this  part  of  the  Dead  Sea  after  salt.  They 
rested  for  a  time  at  the  fountain ;  and  then  proceeded  to  the 
Birket  el-Khiihl.     The  poor  animals  had  afterwards  to  ascend 

'  Irby  and  Mangles  saw  a  aimilar  ap-  ei  from  ttia  sonthweatern  part  of  the  sea 

peatiinoe  from  tlia  eastern  moimtMne  near  by  the  pass  of  Zuweirab,  thought  he  dis- 

Eabba.     "  Thia  avenjng,  about  sunset,  we  covered  in  it  a  conaiderable  island.     This 

Tere  deceived  by  a  dark  shade  on  the  sea,  "was  probably  the  peninsula  above  deserib- 

wMch  assumed  90  esacHytiie  appearance  of  ed;  be  not  having  remarked  the  istlimus 

au  island,  that  we  did  not  doubt  of  it,  even  from  that  more  distant  point.     See  his  let- 

oftar  looking  throvigh  a  telescope."     They  ter  in  Zaoh'a  Monatl.  Corre^ond,  XVHI, 

hndaeensimaar  appearances  before.    Trav-  p.  438. 
els,  p.  457.  [141.]— Seetien,  as  ho  ascend- 
ii.  208-210 
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this  difficult  pass  with  heavy  loads.  The  salt  is  used  for  cook- 
ing, after  being  washed.' 

Here  at  the  fountaiu  are  the  remains  of  several  huildinga  ap- 
parently ancient;  though  the  main  site  of  the  town  seems  to 
have  been  further  below.  -The  fountain  itself  is  limpid  and 
sparkling,  with  a  copious  stream  of  sweet  water ;  but  warm.  The 
thermometer  stood  in  it  at  81°  F.  Kept  in  vessels  over  night, 
we  found  it  del%htfully  cool  and  refresliing.  Issuing  from  the 
limestone  rock,  it  ia  of  course  strongly  impregnated  with  lime, 
and  does  not  take  soap  well.  In  the  fountain  itself  are  great 
quantities  of  small  black  snails. 

Among  the  trees  below  the  fountain,  making  part  of  the 
thicket  along  the  stream,  were  the.Seyai,  producing  gum-arabic, 
our  old  acquaintance  of  the  southern  deserts ;  the  Semr,*  and 
the  thorny  Nilhk  (lote  tree)  of  .Egj-pt,  called  also  Sidr,''  and  by 
our  Arabs  D6m,  bearing  a  small  acid  fruit  like  a  thorn-apple, 
which  our  Egyptian  servants  enjoyed  greatly  ;  the  'Osher,  which 
will  be  described  more  particularly  below ;  and  another  large 
tree  with  long  beautiful  clusters  of  whitish  blossoms,  which  our 
Arabs  called  Fiistak  (Pifitacia),  and  which  we  then  supposed  to 
be  the  Pistacia  vera  ;  though  we  were  afterwards  led  to  doubt 
whether  they  had  given  us  tho  right  name.'  Not  a  palm  tree 
now  exists  there ;  though  the  place  seems  anciently  to  have  been 
fiimous  for  them.  The  thicket  is  rendered  almost  impenetrable 
by  a  regular  cane  brake,  flourishing  luxuriantly  along  the  water- 
course. Of  smaller  plants,  the  egg-plant  nightshade,  or  mad 
apple,  was  growing  here  in  abundance ;'  and  also  occasionally  an 
herb  called  by  the  Arabs  Hubeibeh,  with  a  smooth  shining  red- 
dish stalk  and  small  glass-like  leaves,  the  ashes  of  which  are 
called  el-KuU  (alkali),  from  their  peculiar  alkaline  properties.' 

"We  set  off  for  the  shore  about  5  o'clock,  and  reached  it  in 
some  twenty-five  minutes  ;  descending  along  the  thicket  by  the 
brook.     The  dechvity  is  here  still  steep,  though  less  so  than  the 

'  Galen  mcntiona  tliat  in  Ms  Aa.y  .also, 
the  iDbiibitants  need,  tliia  s^lt  for  tlie  vari- 

Ons  puiposes  to  wUch  comiaon  salt  ia  ap-  som  here  still  earliBi.     It  has  since  occnr- 

plied.     Do   Simpl.   Med.    fac.  IV.   c   19.  red  to  me,  whether  this  tree  may  not  ha 

Eeland.  Pal  p.  341.  the  el-M&nna  of  the  Arabs,  tbe  'oamphire' 

'  Mimasa  unjuin   cati,   Forsksl    Flor.  of  the  Engiish  Bible,  [Lavisonia  inermis 

iEgypt  p.  176.  Linn.)  which  is  deacribed  as  having  aimi- 

■  .Kftomntu  naicco,  Foraltal  Flor.  ^gypt  lar  flowers,  and  for  whinh  the  epot  was  im- 

p.  LXHi.     Zisyphns  Jodw,  Sprengel  Hist,  laently  celebrated.     Cant.  1,  14,     Hasael- 

,Eel  herb,  L  p,  261,      Lane's  Mod.  Egyp-  quiat,  p.  503.     Sea  especially  Celaii  Hiero- 

tians  II,  pp.  388,  296.— The  name  Nuhk  hot.  I.  p.  222.— Seolzea  also  has  here  the 

belongs  sfribtly  to  tlie  fruit  of  this  tree,  name  Fustak,  but   witli  no   eiplanation; 

Tho  J>im  in  %ypt  U  the  Dom  palm  ;  but  Eeisen  II.  p.  331 ;  more  fully  p,  237. 

the  name  is  also  properly  applied  W  tho  '  Solanwn  melongena 

Niibk,     See  Freytag's  Lei.  ArEib.  11,   p.  '  AppnrenHy  one  of  the  nuraerona  spe- 

73,  ciesofSu/TO^B. 

*  Sohabert  saya  he  found  tiie  Fulacui 

Toi»  I.— 43  ii,  210, 311 
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pass  above.  The  whole  of  this  descent  was  apparently  once 
terraced  for  tillage  and  gardens ;  and  on  the  right  near  the  foot 
are  the  ruins  of  a  town,  exhibiting  nothing  of  particular  interest. 
Few  of  the  stones  appear  to  have  been  hewn.  From  the  base  of 
the  declivity,  a  fine  rich  plain  slopes  off  very  gradually  nearly 
half  a  mile  to  tho  shore,  The  broot  runs  across  it  directly  to 
the  sea  ;  though  at  this  season  its  waters  were  absorbed  by  the 
thirsty  earth  long  before  reaching  tho  shore.  So  far  as  the  water 
extended,  the  plain  was  covered  with  gardens,  chiefly  of  cucum- 
bers, belonging  to  the  RashMdeh, 

These  Arabs  were  now  encamped  in  the  tract  called  Htisasah 
towards  Tekoa  ;  and  had  only  watchmen  stationed  here  to  pro- 
tect tho  gardens.  The  soil  of  the  whole  plain  is  exceedingly 
fertile,  and  might  easily  he  tilled  and  produce  rare  fruits.  In 
various  parts  of  it  are  traces  of  unimportant  ruins.  The  length 
of  the  plain  is  little  more  than  half  a  mile,  it  being  nearly  a 
square  ;  terminated  on  the  south  by  the  Wady  el-GhSr,  which 
here  enters  the  sea  between  lofty  precipices ;  and  on  the  north 
by  Wady  Sudeir,  a  comparatively  short  ravine  breaking  down 
from  above  through  the  clifffi,  between  banks  almost  equally  lofty 
and  precipitous.  Indeed,  the  cliff  upon  its  northern  side,  called 
el-Mersed,  just  beyond  the  plain,  is  perhaps  the  highest  and 
most  inaccessible  along  the  whole  western  coast ;  and  its  base, 
projecting  into  the  sea,  cuts  off  all  further  passage  along  the 
shore.'  The  precipice  upon  which  we  had  stood  near  the  brow 
of  the  pass,  is  situated  somewhat  further  back,  and  stands  like  a 
gigantic  bastion  between  these  "Wadys,  overlooking  and  almost 
overhanging  the  plain. 

The  approach  to  the  sea  is  here  over  a  bank  of  pebbles,  sis: 
or  eight  feet  higher  than  the  level  of  the  water  as  we  saw  it. 
These  are  covered  with  a  shining  crust,  as  of  salt,  or  rather  of  an 
oily  appearance,^  The  water  has  a  slightly  greenish  hue,  and  is 
not  entirely  transparent ;  but  objects  seen  through  it,  appear  as 
if  seen  through  oil.  It  is  most  intensely  and  intolerably  salt ; 
and  leaves  behind  a  nauseous  hitter  taste,  like  Glauber's  salts. 
It  is  said  that  common  salt  thrown  into  it,  wiU  not  even  be  dis- 
solved ;  we  did  not  try  the  experiment,  but  such  would  seem 
very  likely  to  be  the  fact.'  The  water  is  exceedingly  buoyant. 
Two  of  us  bathed  in  the  sea  ;  and  although  I  could  never  swim 
before,  either  in  fresh  or  salt  water,  yet  here  I  could  sit,  stand, 

'  Yet  there  doea  exist  a,  narrow  and  very  '  Seetzen  describes  tliis  appearance  as  an 

difficult  path  along  the  base  of  this  cliff;  it  incrustation  of  lime   or   gjpsnm.     Ziwh'a 

waBtraversedbySeotzeninlBOe;  hutthis  MouatL  Correap.  XVIII.  p.  440. 

was  in  December,  when  the  level  of  liie  sea  '  Dr.  Marcet's  experimenta  seem  to  sliow 

was  lower ;  Rdsen  II.  p.  239  ;  oomp.  pp.  the  contrary  ;  Philosoph.  Traxisact.  1807. 

'  JT.  2H-213 
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lie,  or  swim  in  the  water,  without  diifieulty.'  The  shore  in  this 
part  shelved  down  very  gradually ;  so  that  we  waded  out  eight 
or  ten  rods  before  the  water  reached  our  shoulders.  The  hottom 
was  here  stony,  hut  without  mud  or  slime.  After  coining  out,  I 
perceived  nothing  of  the  salt  crust  upon  the  body,  of  which  so 
many  speak.  There  was  a  slight  pricking  sensation,  especially 
where  tiie  etin  had  been  chafed  ;  and  a  sort  of  greasy  feeling,  as 
of  oil  upon  the  skin,  which  lasted  for  several  hours.  The  hath 
proved  exceedingly  refreshing,  after  the  heat  and  burden  of  the 
day, — There  was  much  drift-wood  along  the  shore  ;  brought 
down  into  the  sea,  doubtless,  from  the  Wadys  in  the  adjacent 
mountains. 

We  now  measured  a  base  upon  the  plain  near  the  shore,  be- 
ginnir^  at  the  mouth  of  the  little  stream  from  the  fountain,  and 
extending  N.  19°  E.  for  1500  feet  or  500  yards.  From  the 
northern  end  of  this  base  we  took  with  our  large  compass  the 
bearings  recorded  in  the  note  below.'  The  point  of  the  western 
shoal  lay  here  nearly  in  a  line  with  the  southern  extremity  of  the 
peninsula. 

The  geographical  position  of  'Ain  Jidy  is :  Lat.  N.  31°  27' 
55"  ;  Long.  B.  from  Greenwich  35°  28'.^ 

We  returned  much  exhausted  to  our  tont ;  and  spent  the 
evening,  until  quite  late,  in  writing  up  our  journals  on  the  spot. 
The  beams  of  the  full  moon  lay  upon  the  sea  below  ua,  diifusing 
a  glow  of  light  over  the  darkness  of  death. 

During  the  day,  as  we  travelled  down  the  declivity  of  the 
eastern  slope,  we  had  found  the  heat  continually  increase  ;  and 
here  in  the  chasm  of  the  sea,  we  encountered  an  Egyptian  climate 
and  Egyptian  productions.  At  Carmel  the  thermometer  at  sun- 
rise had.  stood  at  51°  F. ;  at  2  o'clock  P,  M,  near  the  brow  of 
the  cliffs  it  stood  at  82°  ;  and  at  sunset  on  the  shore  at  80°  F. 
The  next  morning  at  sunrise,  it  was  at  68°  F.  Indeed,  shut  in 
as  this  deep  c.aldron  is,  between  walls  of  rock,  the  heat  of  the 
burning  summer-sun  cannot  bo  otherwise  than  very  great.  And 
such  is  the  richness  of  the  soil,  both  along  the  descent  below  the 
fountain  and  on  the  little  plain,  and  such  the  abundance  of 
water,-that  nothing  but  tillage  is  wanting,  to  render  this  a  most 
prolific  spot.  It  would  be  admirably  adapted  to  the  cultivation 
of  tropical  fiuits, 

'  So  Tacitus ;"  Periti  imparitique  nandi  al-Mlglb  oppoaitB,    S.   82^°  E.     Keralt  S. 

perindBatto]luntari"Hi6t,6.  6.  Thiabuoy-  86J°  E.     Peninsnla,  north  end,  S.  28^' K 

aney  is  men^oned  by  many  ancient  writ-  Penins.  south  end,  S.  1°  W.     Usduni,  west 

ers;  e.  g.  ArisWt.  MeteoroL  2.  3.   Plin.  H.  end,  S  10J°  W.     Cliff  at  sootbweat  cornet 

N.  5.   12.     Joseph.  B.  J.   4.   8.    i.     Sea  of  the  aaa,  S.  13J°  W,     Sebbeh  S.  21|° 

these  and  other  notices  coilectedin  Raland  W.     RSs  el-Feshkhnh  near  the  northwest 

Pal.  p.  249  sq.  corner  of  the  soa,  N.  18"  F- 

'  Bearings  &om  the  N,  end  of  the  base  '  Ljnch's  Off.  Eeporl,  1852,  p.  68. 
m  the  shore  at  'Ain  Jidy :  Mouth  of  Wuidy 

ii.  213,  214 
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We  had  no  question  at  the  time,  nor  have  we  any  now,  that 
this  spot  is  the  ancient  En-gedi.  With  this  name  the  present 
'Ain  Jidy  of  the  Arabs  is  identical ;  and  like  it  also  signifies  the 
'  Fountain  of  the  Kid.'  The  more  ancient  Hebrew  name  was 
Hazezon-Tamar.  As  such  it  is  first  mentioned  before  the  de- 
struction of  Sodom,  as  being  inhabited  by  Amorites  and  near  to 
the  cities  of  the  plain.  Under  the  name  En-gedi  it  occurs  as  a 
city  of  Judah  in  the  desert,  giving  its  name  to  a  part  of  the  de- 
sert to  which  David  withdrew  for  fear  of  Saul.'  At  a  later 
period,  bands  of  the  Moabites  and  Ammonites  came  up  against 
king  Jehoshaphat,  apparently  around  the  south  end  of  the  Dead 
Sea  as  far  as  to  En-gedi ;  by  the  very  same  route,  it  would  seem, 
■which  is  taken  by  the  Arabs  in  their  marauding  expeditions  at 
the  present  day,  along  the  shore  as  far  as  to  'Ain  Jidy,  and  then 
up  the  pass  and  so  northwards  below  Tekoa.'  According  to  Jo- 
sephua,  En-gedi  lay  upon  the  lake  Asphaltis,  and  was  celebrated 
for  beautiful  palm  trees  and  opobalsani ;  while  its  vineyards  are 
likewise  mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament.^  From  it  towards 
Jerusalem  there  was  an  ascent  "by  the  chff  Ziz,"  which  seems 
to  have  been  none  other  than  the  present  pass.'  In  the  days  of 
Euaebius  and  Jerome,  En-gedi  was  still  a  lai^e  village  on  the 
shore  of  the  Dead  Sea.' 

I  find  no  mention  of  En-gedi  in  the  historians  of  the  cni- 
eadea;  but  Brocardus,  about  A.  D.  1283,  speaks  of  the  mountains 
of  En-gcdi  in  such  a  way,  as  to  show  that  their  character  was 
then  known.  They  were  on  the  west  side  of  the  sea,  lofty,  and 
so  precipitous  as  to  threaten  to  fall  down  into  the  valley  beneath ; 
and  were  ascended  by  a  pass.     But  the  sito  of  En-gedi  itself  he 

'  Gan,  14,  7. — Josh.  IS,  63.   1  Sam.  34,  Anion. — Jerome  elsewhara  eeems  lo  say 

]-*.     See  above,  p.  600.  thnt  En-gedi  was  at  (he  soutti  and  of  the 

'  3Chr.  20,  1.3.  20.     Joseph.  Ant.  9.  eea,  "ubi  flaitur  et  eonsnmitar ; "  Comm. 

1.  3.     See  more  upon  this  road  under  May  in  Eaeeh.  t7,  10.    But  this  does  not  ne- 

11th.  oesaarily  haply  any  lliing  more,  tliaji  that 

'  Joseph.  ].  c  Cant.  J,  14.   P!in.  H.  N.  in  relaUon  to  En-gaDioii  it  lay  iowardi  tJw 

5.  17.     Joaaphua  here  givea  the  distimce  sootheru  part  of  the  sea.     In  like  manner 

of  En-getii  from  Jerasalem  at  300  stasia  both  Eusebiua  and  Jerome  connect  Haze- 

or  374^  Roman  miles,  which  is  by  fat  too  zon-Tamar  with  the  desort  of  Kadesh ; 

great.  bnt  this  is  only  beoanse  they  are  so  con- 

*  Heb.  V-'Bfl  hVsU     Joaaphns  aya0d-  nected  in  Gen.  14,  7;  and  implies  noflling 

««iAr^fW^^ifii.    3Chr.30,16.  moreen  a  ganaml  proximity.     Onomast. 

Joseph  Ajitjq  9  13  "•'^  Hazaioa-TkumaT.    The  "  wildemsBS 

<■  Onomasti;™;,  'art.    Eng^m.     Both  of  Jndah "  in  which  En-g«di  w^  situated, 

Ttriters  here  say  tftatEn-gefi  was  situated  was  dtmbtlesa  the  desert  along_  the  western 

in  ^uiona  Hi^^lms;  and  this  has  led  «'3«/  ''}<'  P«ad  Sea,  extending  from  the 

Eeland  bi«1  others  V>  place  it  at  the  north  ^-"^  ^"'^  "^  «'«  «\*  ?  ^J" ^''l^  '^^^ 

end  of  the  Dead  Sea.     Bnt  the  Anion  is  ^^\  "«  ?"  ^"^h  ;  Josh.  IB,  61.  G3 ;  comp. 

dasoribed  by  the  same  writers,  as  the  great  's.  6.   18,  lb.     All  ttuB  goes  to  show,  that 

^alloy  of  the  Jordan,  in  whieh  Jericho  and  '^^I^  "^  "%  "«*  ^"  J?'''-     ^ee  g™™al- 

lheDaadSeaaresit^at6d,extent(ingsonth  ly  Eeland  Miest.  p.  768.     RanmerPalp. 

to    the   desert  of  Paran;    Onomast.    art  1'"'  ^"^  °- 
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seems  to  place  above  upon  the  mountains.'  Since  that  day  no 
traveller  appears  to  have  visited  the  region  until  the  present 
century.  Succeeding  writerB  copied  Brocardus  ;  and  the  imagi- 
nation of  the  monks  drew  En-gedi  nearer  and  nearer  towards 
Bethlehem,  until  Quaresmius  places  it  at  six  miles  from  Bethle- 
hem and  seven  from  the  Dead  Sea,  apparently  on  the  way  to 
M^r  S4ba.'  He  speaks  also  of  its  vineyards  as  formerly  con- 
nected with  Bethlehem  ;  and  tliese  are  prohahly  the  same  which 
Hasselquist  regarded  as  the  vineyards  of  Solomon  at  Bn-gedi.' 
The  present  name  and  site  of  'Ain  Jidy  were  first  found  out  by 
Seetzen  in  A.  D.  1806,  and  are  given  upon  his  map  ;  but  whether 
he  actually  visited  the  spot,  or  only  obtained  his  information  from 
the  Arabs,  we  were  then  nowhere  told.*  At  any  rate,  the  pre- 
ceding pages  contain,  I  believe,  the  first  account  of  this  place 
from  personal  observation,  which  has  been  given  to  the  public 
for  many  centuries,^ 


THE   DEAD   SEA. 

A  few  general  remarks  upon  the  character  and  phenomena  of 
the  Dead  Sea,  arising  out  of  our  observations  at  'Ain  Jidy,  and 
during  the  two  following  days,  may  here  find  their  proper  place. 
In  our  later  excursion  from  Hebron  to  Wady  Mftsa,  we  visited 
the  south  end  of  the'sea  ;  and  I  shall  there  have  occasion  to 
make  some  further  remarks  upon  that  portion  of  it,  as  well  as 
upon  the  geological  structure  of  the  whole  region,  and  the  de- 
struction of  the  cities  of  the  plain. 

Length  and  Breadth  of  the  Dead  Sea.  The  general  breadth 
of  the  sea  is  very  uniform  ;  except  where  it  is  contracted  near 
the  extremities,  by  Usdum  on  the  south  and  by  Ras  el-Feshkhah 
on  the  north.  According  to  Lieut.  Lynch  the  north  end  of  the 
Dead  Sea  is  in  Lat.  31°  4& '  20" ;  and  the  south  end  in  Lat.  31° 
5'  20". 

In  constructing  a  new  map  of  this  region,  a  minute  and  very 
careftil  comparison  of  all  the  bearings  taken  by  us  at  various 
points  along  the  whole  western  coast  of  the  Dead  Sea,  as  well  as 
of  the  distances  travelled  upon  our  several  routes,  resulted  in 
fixing  the  breadth  of  the  sea  at  'Ain  Jidy  at  about  mne  geogra- 

'  Brocardus,  o.  7,  pp.  179,  180.  is  MIy  deBcribed;  Jl.  p.  226  sq.— 'Ain 

'  Elncid.  n.  pp.  693,   693.     Compare  Jidy  was  likewise  for  tt  considerable  time 

Von  Troilo,  p.  827.     PwMoke  II.  i.  p.  38.  tfie  oomping-gionod  of  IJeuL  Lynch  and 

'  Elueid.  II.  p.  620.   Haaselquist'B  Reise,  Ma  osploring  par^  m  1848. 
p,  166.  '  'Ain  Jidyia  mentioned  bythe  Arabian 

'  No  men^on  ia  made  of  'Ain  Jidy  in  writer  M^r  ed-Din  about  A.  D.  1495,  as 

any  of  Scetzen's  papers,  formerly  printed,  on  the  eastern  border  of  the  district  of  He- 

Bnt  in  tie  recent  edition  of  hia  travels,  bron.  Fimdgr.  dea  Or.  IL  p.  Ii2. 
(Keieen,  BerUa  1854,)  Ms  visit  to  'Ain  Jidy 

Tot.  I.-43»  ii.  216,  217 
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phical  miles.  The  same  minute  comparison  and  cautious  con- 
struction, gave  likewise  for  the  length  of  the  Dead  Sea  about 
thdriy-nine  of  the  like  miles  ;  'Ain  Jidy  being  situated  nearly  at 
the  middle  point  of  the  western  coast.' 

There  mil  therefore  be  no  rery  essential  error  in  estimating 
the  whole  length  of  the  Dead  Sea  at  TaiaTY-EiGHT  or  Forty 
geographical  miles.  The  length  apiiears  to  vary  not  less  than 
two  or  three  miles  in  different  years  or  seasons  of  the  year,  ac- 
cording as  the  water  extends  up  more  or  less  upon  the  fiats 
towards  the  south.* 

From  the  same  point  on  the  shore,  we  estimated  the  height 
of  the  western  cliffs  at  1500  feet,  as  above  mentioned  ;  and  that 
of  the  highest  ridges  of  the  eastern  mountains  lying  back  from 
the  shore,  at  from  2000  to  2500  feet  above  the  water. 

Form  and  Character  of  the  Shores.  Burckhardt  relates, 
that  "  the  mountains  which  enclose  the  Ghfir,  or  valley  of  the 
Jordan,  open  considerably  at  the  northern  extremity  of  the  Dead 
Sea,  and  encompassing  it  on  the  west  and  east  sides,  approach 
again  at  its  southern  extremity,  leaving  [afterwards]  only  a  nar- 
row plain  between  them."'  This  account  is  not  correct ;  that 
intelligent  traveller  did  not  himself  visit  the  sea,  and  was  pro- 
bably misled  by  the  information  of  the  Arabs.  The  bed  of  the 
Dead  Sea  is  ordy  a  portion  of  the  Uhor  or  great  valley,  which 
here  retains  its  usual  breadth,  and  does  not  spread  out  into  an 
oval  form  or  to  a  larger  compass,  as  is  the  case  around  the  lake 
of  Tiberiiifl.  Its  breadth  at  'Ain  Jidy  is  much  the  same  as  op- 
posite to  Wady  M&sa ;  certairdy  not  greater.  Around  Jericho 
indeed,  the  mountains  do  thus  retire  on  both  sides  ;  so  that  the 
valley  at  that  point  is  not  less  than  eleven  or  twelve  miles 
wide  ;  but  they  agam  approach  each  other  before  they  enclose 
the  sea.  So  far  as  we  could  perceivo,  the  eastern  mountains  run 
in  nearly  a  straight  course  along  the  whole  length  of  the  sea. 
From  the  western  mountains,  ESs  el-Feshkhah  and  the  adjacent 
cliffs  project  obliquely  towards  the  northeast  near  the  northern 
end  of  the  sea,  giving  to  the  shore  in  that  port  the  same  direc- 

'  Mr  Legh,  and  also  Irby  and  Msnglas,  breadth  at  150  stadia  or  18  J  Roman  miles; 

■who  saw  fli6  whola  extent  of  the  Dead  B.J.  4.  8.4.  ThiaisaiiotJierspeciineiiofthe 

Sea  seversJ  timaa  from  the  eaatem  moan-  JDexactness  of  that  writer's  estimates, 

iains,  give  theirjudgmentofitslength,  the  '  See  under  May  29th ;  also  Anderson's 

fbnner  at  not  over  forty  miles,  and  the  two  Geo),  Eep,  p.  182. — According  to  the  Map  of 

latter  at  thirty.    But  the  transparency  of  Lieut.  Lyneh,  the  length  of  the  Dead  Saa, 

the  atmosphere  in  these  regions,  anil  the  is  40  geogr.  nules ;  and  the  breadth  9  to  EIJ- 

want  of  any  known  fised  points  as  a  at  n  g"Ogr  in  les.    Several  oirenmstanoes  indi- 

darS,  randor  any  mere  judgment  ot  th  s  cate  that  at  ihe  time  of  his  visit  (1848) 

Knd  liable  to  great  uncertain^.     SeoLpgl  tie  sea  was   fuller  and  eirtended  fnrlier 

in  Macmichaol'a  Jonmey,  Chap.  IV      Irby  soatl    tl  a    when  we  saw  it  tan  ypdra  ear- 

and  Mangles'  Travels,  p.  459.  [141  ]-^To  1  er      See  also  Note  XXX,  end  of  the  vol- 

sepbua  pves  the  length  of  the  Dei  ■!   'iea  u  no 

nt5303tadiaor72iRomanraili;a;  andtle  Trj    1    in  Syria,  p.  390. 
ii.  21T-219 
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tion,  and  contracting  the  breadth  both  of  the  sea  and  valley. 
At  the  southern  end  a  like  contraction  is  occasioned  by  Hajr  Us- 
dum,  as  above  described.  Between  el-Feshthah  and  Usdrnn,  the 
western  cliife  run  in  a  tolerably  direct  course,  about  8. 15°  W, 

The  phenomena  around  the  Dead  Sea  are  such  as  might 
naturally  be  expected  from  the  character  of  its  waters  and  of  the 
region  round  about,  a  naked  sohtary  desert.  It  lies  in  its  deep 
caldron,  surrounded  by  lofty  cliffs  of  naked  limestone  rock,  and 
exposed  for  seven  or  eight  months  in  each  year  to  the  unclouded 
beams  of  a  burning  sun.  Nothing  therefore  but  st^riUty  and 
deathlike  solitude  can  bo  looked  for  upon  its  shores  ;  and  nothing 
else  ^  actually  found,  except  in  those  parts  where  there  are  foun- 
tains or  streams  of  fresh  water.  Such  is  the  case  at  'Ain  Jidy, 
in  the  Ghor  near  the  southeast  comer  of  the  sea,  and  on  the  isth- 
mus of  the  peninsula ;  to  say  nothing  of  the  Jordan  and  the 
fountains  around  Jericho  on  the  north.  In  all  these  places  there 
is  a  fertile  eoU  and  abundant  vegetation ;  nor  have  I  ever  seen  a 
moro  luxuriant  growth  than  at  'Ain  Jidy,  Here  too  were  birds 
in  great  numbers  in  the  thicket ;  and  we  saw  them  frequently 
flying  over  the  sea.  The  fountain  of  'Ain  Jidy  appears  to  be 
the  main  source  of  sweet  water  upon  the  western  coast ;'  but 
further  towards  the  north  are  the  brackish  fountains  'Ain  Ter&- 
beh,  el-Ghuweir,  and  el-Feshkhah,  (the  last  very  copious,)  in  the 
midst  of  marshy  ground  along  the  shore  covered  with  canes  and 
reeds,  and  furnishing  a  retreat  to  an  abundance  of  frogs.  The 
coasts  of  the  sea  have  also  been  inhabited  from  time  immemorial, 
and  are  yet  so  in  a  degree  ;  Jericho,  'Ain  Jidy,  and  the  southern 
Ghor  are  still  the  abodes  of  men ;  and  if  this  is  now  less  the 
case  than  formerly,  the  cause  is  to  be  sought  rather  in  the  al- 
tered circumstances  and  relations  of  social  life,  than  in  the  nature 
of  the  country  or  the  sea. 

I  have  adduced  all  these  particulars  in  order  to  show,  that 
the  stories  so  long  current  of  the  pestiferous  nature  of  the  Dead 
Sea  and  its  waters,  are  a  mere  fable.*  "We  were  for  five  days  in 
the  vicinity  of  its  shores  ;  and  nowhere  perceived  either  noisome 
smell  or  noxious  vapour  arising  from  its  bosom.^  Our  Arabs  too 
had  never  seen  or  heard  of  any  such  appearance.    Smoke  we  had 

'  There  is  a  fbimtaia  near  tite  mouth  of  Gstidissimum,  infeniBliB  nigrediuis,  tetrum 

the  Wady  el-Ghir,  already  mentjoned ;  and  habens  odoram ; "    IViHeb.  ab  Oldenborg 

another  in  Wad;  Sndeir  just  north  of  'Ain  sab  flae.    Even  Quaresmius  had  good  senae 

Jidy,  rniining  into  the  eea.     The  water  of  anongh  to  dany  all  this  on  the  Mstimony 

boOi  was  said  to  be  sweei  of  his  own  Bensea  ;  Tom.  II.  p.  7G0. 

'  "Mare  illud  samper  thmnm  reddere,  '  Seetsen  peroeived  in  some  places  a 

et  aebulniu  in  modum  eaminl  infemalie. —  bad   smell ;    ailing,    however,   fcota   de- 

Qnoeutnque  vapor  a  mari   illo  ascandens  cayed   plants   which    tad    been   brought 

impellitur,  ibi  terra  iiascentia  uon   secus  down  from  the  Jordan  or  by  other  streama 

quam  s\  apruini  firiaaent  taotji  emonun-  into  the  sea,  and  then  ca^  upon  the  shore  f 

tar;"  Brooardas  e.  7.  p.  179.     "  Stagnura  Reisonll.  p.  2il. 

ii.  210,  220 
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indeed  often  eeon  on  the  high  ground  above,  proceeding  from 
Arab  encampments  or  the  preparation  of  charcoal.  There  must 
also  naturally  be  an  immense  evaporation  from  the  sea  itselfj  in 
conaequence  of  its  depressed  position  and  expoBuro  to  the  sum- 
mer heats  ;  and  this  again  cannot  but  occasionally  affect  the 
clearness  of  the  atmosphere  around,  But  the  character  of  this 
evaporation  cannot  well  be  different  from  that  of  any  other  lake 
in  similar  circumstanees.' 

The  Egyptian  heat  of  the  climate,  -which  is  found  throughout 
the  whole  &hor,  ia  in  itself  unhealthy  ;  and,  in  connection  with 
the  marshes,  gives  rise  in  summer  to  frequent  intermittent  fevers ; 
so  that  the  Ghawarineh,  or  proper  inhabitants  of  the  GMr,  in- 
eluding  the  people  of  Jericho,  are  a  feeble  and  sickly  race.  But 
this  has  no  necessary  connection  with  the  Dead  Sea,  as  such ; 
and  the  same  phenomena  might  probably  exist,  in  at  least  an 
equal  degree,  were  the  waters  of  the  lake  freah  and  limpid,  or 
even  were  there  here  no  lake  at  all. 

The  mineral  productions  around  the  sea  have  often  been  de- 
scribed. The  body  of  the  mountains  is  everywhere  limestone ; 
excepting  Uedum,  which  is  of  rock-salt  and  will  be  hereafter  de- 
scribed.'  I  am  not  aware  that  the  dark  basaltic  stones,  bo  fre- 
quent around  the  lake  of  Tiberias,  have  ever  been  discovered  in 
this  vicinity.  There  is  however  a  black  shining  stone,  found  at 
the  northern  extremity  of  the  sea,  which  partially  ignites  in  the 
fire  and  emits  a  bituminous  smell.  We  saw  some  of  this  in  de- 
scending from  Ras  el-Eeshkhah  to  the  plain.  It  is  used  in  Je- 
rusalem for  the  manufacture  of  rosaries  and  other  little  articles.' 
Sulphur  is  found  in  various  parts  ;  we  picked  up  pieces  of  it  as 
large  as  a  walnut  near  the  northern  shore  ;  and  the  Arabs  said 
it  was  found  in  the  sea  near  'Ain  el-I"eshkhah  in  lumps  as  large 
as  a  man's  fist.  They  find  it  in  sufficient  quantities  to  make 
from  it  their  own  gunpowder.       Near  Usdum  we  afterwards 

'  "As  soon  as  Tfe  name  to  tlie  pass,  fallen;  Vol.  H,  p.  340. — Aeeor^ing  to 
whicii  oommaniia  an  extensive  prospect  of  Seetzen,  the  mountain  near  the  southeast 
the  Dead  Sea,  we  conid  observe  the  efffeot  ooroer  of  the  sea,  not  farnortli  of  Wady 
of  the  evaporation  arising  from  it,  in  broad  el-A!isy,  consists  of  brownish  Band-stone ; 
transparent  eolunins  of  vapour,  not  onlika  Zaoh's  MontL  Corr.  XVIII,  p.  436.  See- 
waterspouts  in  appearanee,  but  veiy  mnch  tzen  found  hero  large  blccks  of  most  bean- 
larger;"  Irby  and  Mangles,  p.  4*7,  [187.]  tiful  breccia  and  conglomerate  of  various 
'  Irbj  and  Mongtea  mention  "frag-  colours;  also  blocks  of  dark  olive  green 
TDcnta  of  red  and  gray  granite ;  gray,  red,  jasper,  etc  These  blocks  he  supposes  were 
and  black  porphyry,"  and  many  other  brought  down  from  the  ravines  by  the  tor- 
kinds  of  stone  scattered  along  ^e  shore  at  rents.  Beisen.  II.  p.  354. 
the  southeast  comer  of  the  Dead  Sea,  which  '  The  "  aOnk-stone  "  of  Burcfchardt,  p. 
they  supposed  to  be  fragments  tl^)m  the  394,  Manndrell,  March  80.  Pococte  II 
mountain  above;  Travcb,  p,  358,  [109.]  i.  p.87.  HasselquiBtdBseribasitas  "quart* 
But  in  the  Life  of  Giov.  Finad,  edited  by  in  the  form  of  slate,  one  of  the  rarest  min- 
Mr.  Bankes,  it  is  smd,  that  there  were  erals  hornet  with  in  his  travels,"  Emss, 
no  rocks  of  the  same  nature  dissernible,  p.  153.  [Engl.  p.  131.] 
irom  whicli  these  fragments  could  have 
il.  i 
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picked  up  small  lumps  of  nitre. '  All  these  circumstances  testify 
to  the  volcanic  nature  of  the  whole  region ;  and  this  is  also  con- 
firmed by  the  warm  fountains  of  'Ain  Jidy  and  el-Feshkhah  on 
the  west,  and  the  hot  sulphur  springs  of  the  ancient  Callirrhog 
on  the  eastern  coast."  Threo  weeks  before,  one  of  our  friends, 
the  Rev.  Mr  Hebard,  had  picked  up  a  large  piece  of  pumice-stone 
on  a  small  knoll  near  the  mouth  of  the  Jordan, 

One  of  the  moat  singular  circumstances  in  the  character  of 
the  Dead  Sea,  is  the  deep  depression  of  its  level  beloiv  that  of 
the  Mediterranean,  This  has  been  detected  only  within  the 
last  few  years.  Messrs  Moore  and  Beke  were  the  first  to  notice 
it  in  March,  1837,  by  means  of  the  boiling  point  of  water ;  in 
this  way  they  found  the  depression  to  be  about  500  English  feet.^ 
A  month  or  two  later  the  barometrical  measurements  of  Schu- 
bert gave  the  depression  of  the  sea  at  598,5  Paris  feet ;  that  of 
Jericho  being  527.7  feet.'  The  very  great  descent  which  we 
found  from  Carrael  to  the  cliffs  over  'Ain  Jidy,  and  the  immense 
depth  of  the  sea  below,  point  to  a  like  result.  But  so  great  is 
the  uncertainty  in  all  such  partial  measurements  and  observa- 
tions, (as  evinced  in  the  like  case  of  the  Caspian  Sea,)  that  the 
([uestion  can  never  be  decided  with  exactness,  until  the  inter- 
vening country  shaR  have  been  surveyed  and  the  relative  level 
of  the  two  seas  trigonometrically  ascertained,*  To  such  an  un- 
dertaking no  great  obstacle  would  probably  exist.* 

Character  of  the  Waters.  The  buoyancy  of  the  waters  of 
the  Dead  Sea,  according  to  our  experience,  has  already  been, 
described  ;  and  this  shown  to  accord  with  'the  testimony  of  an- 
cient writers,^  It  is  Occasioned  by  the  great  specific  gravity  of 
the  water,  arising  from  the  heavy  solution  of  various  salts  con- 
tained in  it,  chiefly  those  of  magnesia  and  soda.  But  the  weight 
and  proportions  of  this  solution,  and  of  course  the  specific  gravity, 
would  seem  to  vary  somewhat  in  different  parts  of  the  sea,  and 

'  Irby  and  Mangles  (bund  also  "  lumps  '  The  case  of  (he  Caspian  Sea  furnishes 
of  nitre  and  fine  sulphur  from  tlie  dra  of  a  a  striHrg  mstance  of  tha  nnoertsinty  of 
nntmeg  up  to  that  of  a  email  hen's  eg«,"  suoh  harometcieal  measurementa.  Eleren 
upon  the  wesWcn  shore  of  the  long  pemn-  Sifferent  series  of  obeervationB  hetween  A. 
aula ;  Travels,  p,  453,  [139.J  See  also  D.  1733  and  A.  D,  1030,  gave  for  Ihe  de- 
Seeten,  Edseii,  II,  p.  852.  pcession  of  that  sea  below  the  Baa  of  Azof. 

'  Ibid.  p.  467-469,  [U3— 145  1  Legh  differant  results,  varying  from  ahout  100 
ioMaemichaerB  Journey,  Chap.  IV,  Sm-  Paris  feet  as  the  least,  to  about  866  Paris 
zen,  Reisen  It  p,  886  sq.  feet  as  the  greatest.    The  true  depression 

'  Journal  of  the  Royal  Gec^r.  Soc.  Vol,  as  detei-mined  by  geonietiioat  survey  in 
Vll.  1837,  p.  ,456,  VoL  IX.  1839,  p.  A.  D.  1836,  is  7G  Paiis  feet.  See  Monats. 
Isiv.  bericht  der  Berliner  (iesellEch.  fiir  Erd- 

*  Keis9,Vol,  m,  p.  87.    Berghans' Al-    kunde,  Bd.  I.  pp  167,  168. 
roanach  fiir  1810,  p.  481,    Rnssegger  and        '  'Ihis  was  aecomplislied  in  1848  by  the 
Berton  in  1838  first  make  the  depression    U.   S.   Expedition,   under  Lieut.  Ljneh. 
of  the  sea  amount  to  more  than  1,300  Pa-     See  the  rasnlls  in  Note  XXX,  end  of  the 
lis  feet     See  Berghaus'  Aniialfin,  etc  Feb.     volume, 
and  Miirz  1839.  p.    433.     Bulletin  de  )a         '  See  p.  506,  above. 
Soeifiti  de  Googr.  Oeiotoe,  1839,  p,  Ifil, 
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at  different  seasons  of  the  year.  A  portion  of  water  taken 
from  near  the  mouth  of  the  Jordan,  might  be  expected  to  he  at 
all  times  less  strongly  saturated,  than  another  from  the  vicinity 
of  'Ain  Jidy  ;  and  during  the  winter  season,  when  the  sea  is  Med 
by  the  rains  and  its  level  raised  several  feet,  its  waters  are  natu- 
rally more  diluted  than  in  autumn,  after  having  been  for  months 
subjected  to  the  process  of  evaporation  under  a  burning  sun.' 
These  considerations  may  serve  to  account  in  part  for  the  dif- 
ferent results,  which  have  been  obtained  by  chemical  analysis. 

Of  the  seven  analyses  of  the  water  of  the  Dead  Sea,  which 
have  hitherto  been  published,  the  four  following  seem  to  deserve 
the  preference,  both  for  their  greater  exactness  and  coincidence, 
and  as  marking  in  some  measure  the  progress  of  chemical  disco- 
very; viz,  that  of  Dr  Marcet  of  London,  1807;  Qay-Lussac 
of  Paris,  about  1818  ;  Prof.  C.  G.  Gmelin  of  Ttibuigen,  1826  ; 
andDrApjohn  of  Dublin,  1839.'  It  will  be  seen  that  the  amount 
of  salts  is  in  general  nearly  equal ;  while  the  relative  proportiona 
assigned  to  the  different  salts,  are  exceedingly  diverse.  The 
standard  of  comparison  for  the  specific  gravity,  is  disfcUIed  water 
at  1000  ;  and  the  density  of  the  water  of  the  Dead  Sea  is  sup- 
posed to  bo  greater  than  that  of  any  other  natural  water  known, 

J)r  Marcel.  Gay-Lussae. 


Speoifio  gravity     .... 

Muriato  of  Lime           (Chloride  of  calcium)  8.B30  3.98 
'■       "              "        (    "  of  magnesium)  10,346  15.31 
■  (  "  ofsodium)          .        .  10.300  G.95 
0.054       


100  100 

'  Galon  also  ramarka,  tliat  tlie  water  p.  163.— VI.  By  Prof.  Gmelin  of  Tobin- 
wae  more  bitter  in  summer  than  in  winter ;  gen,  wlio  firat  discovered  tiifi  BxiatenOB  (f 
Do  Simpl.  Med.  fao.  i.  19.  lieland  Pal.  p.  bromium  in  the  wat«r  ;  Wurtemb.  natuc. 
242.  wisaensch.  Abhaudl.  Vol  I.  iii.  p.  L  Pog- 
'  Those  seven  analyasB  are  as  follows:  gendorfTs  Journal,  1837,  Vol.lX.p.177  sq. 
L  By  Maeqner,  Lavoisier,  and  Lo  Sage  in  — VII.  By  Dr  Apjohn,  in  a  paper  read 
Paris,  Memoirs  de  I'Acad.  das  Soieneea,  (1839)  h^ore  the  Royal  Irish  Academy, 
1778.— IL  By  Dr  Marcet,  with  a  Email  A  report  of  thie  paper  was  published-in 
quantity  of  the  water,  PWlosoph.  Trant-  thn  London  Atheraeum  for  June  16th, 
act.  1807.  p.  296  sq.- III.  By  KluptoUi  1839.— One  of  the  specimens  of  fossil  salt 
of  Berlin,  with  water  brought  to  Europe  brought  away  by  me  fram  the  mountain 
by  Mariti  fifty  jfftrs  before ;  Edtrage,  Vol.  of  Osdum,  at  the  sonfli  end  of  the  sea,  was 
V.  p.  139.  Barlmer  Magaiin,  1B09.  p.  analyzed  by  Prof.  Bose  of  Berlin.  It  oon- 
189.— IV.  By  Gay-Lnssae,  with  a  lai^  tained  a  small  miitture  of  lime  and  mag- 
quantity  of  the  water  brought  home  by  neaa,  but  no  trace  of  bromium. 
Count  Firbiu;  see  Forbin's  Voyage,  otc.  '  'iay-Lusaao  remarks,  that  he  found 
Annalea  de  (Jhimie  et  de  Phys.  T.  XI  p.  also  a  small  quantity  of  chloride  of  potaa- 
197.— V.  By  Hetmstjidt  of  Berlin  about  Eium,  and  traces  of  a  sulphate  probably  of 
1823;  Schweigger's  Journal,  Vol. XXXIV.  lime. 
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CHAEACTEB  OF  THE  WATBES. 


Frof.  Omdin.  Dr.  A]yohn. 


Specific  gi-ayity 

1212 

1153 

Boiling  pi 

221°  F. 

Chloride  of  calcium 

.     s.aiii 

3.438 

11.T7M 

9.370 

Bromide  of  magaesium 

.      0.4393 

O.201 

.      1.6738 

0.853 

"     of  sodium 

.    T.orrr 

9.830 

"     of  manganese 

.      0.2U7 

0.005 

.      0.0896 

"     of  animonium 

.      0.0075 

Sulphate  of  lime 

.      0.0327 

0.075 

24.5398 

18.780 

Water     .       .       .       , 

.    75.4603 

81.320 

100  100 

The  water  analyzed  by  Dr.  Apjohn  was  taten  half  a  mile 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Jordan,  near  the  close  of  the  rainy  season ; 
and  exhibits  a  less  amount  of  salts,  and.  a  less  epocific  grayity, 
than  occurs  in  either  of  the  other  analyses.  He  could  detect  no 
trace  of  either  alumina  or  ammonia.  ^ 

I  haye  already  alluded  to  the  fact,  that  the  level  of  the  waters 
of  the  Dead  Sea  ia  higher  during  and  after  the  rainy  season,  than 
in  the  summer  and  autumn,  after  they  have  heen  for  months 
evaporated  under  the  burning  heat  of  an  unclouded  sun.  The 
high  bank  of  pebbles  and  gravel  at  'Ain  Jidy  has  been  mentioned; 
and  we  afterwards  saw  at  the  southern  end  of  the  sea  traces  of 
its  high-water  mart,  more  than  an  hour  south  of  its  limit  at  the 
time ;  indicating  that  its  level  must  be  sometimes  ten  or  fifteen 
feet  higher  than  when  we  now  saw  it  in  May,*  This  is  readUy  ac- 
counted for  by  the  vast  quantity  of  water  brought  into  it  during 
the  rainy  season,  not  only  from  the  north,  but  also  from  the 
south  and  from  the  mountains  along  its  sides.  The  quantity  of 
rain  which  falls  in  Palestine  varies  greatly  in  different  years  ; 
and  according  to  this  the  basin  of  the  Dead  Sea  becoming  more 
or  less  full,  is  subjected  to  great  variation  in  a  course  of  years. 
When  the  rainy  season  is  at  an  end,  the  evaporation  is  suffi- 
ciently powerful  to  more  than  counterbalance  the  influx  from 
the  Jordan,  and  thus  t^ain  reduce  the  level  of  the  sea.  During 
the  preceding  winter,  less  rain  had  fallen  than  is  usual. 

The  strong  evaporation  from  the  sea  also  causes  it  to  deposit 


'  Sea  another  later  analyaia  in  Note 
XXX,  end  of  the  volume. 

'  Irby  and  Mangles  noticed  the  high- 
water  marlt,  on  some  parts  of  the  Penin- 
sula, a  mile  or  mora  ahova  the  water's 
edge  i  p.  456,  [140,]  Pooocita  also  re- 
marks, tiiat  in  his  day  (1738)  "  lliere  had 
been  veiy  extnioiduiMy  hmndfltiona  of  this 


aea  over  its  lower  banks,  and  anch  as  had 
not  happened  in  matiy  yeora  before."  He  saw 
trees  that  had  been  killed  by  its  overflowing, 
and  says  the  water  seemed  of  late  years  to 
have  gamed  on  the  land.  This  was  at  tlio 
jiorthweat  part.  Vol  II,  L  p.  35.  See  further 
OQ,  r/is  Fsninsiila  and  Ford. 
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its  salts,  particularly  in  eiimmer,  on  various  parts  of  the  shore  ; 
from  which  the  Arabs  obtain  their  chief  supply  for  their  families 
and  flocks.  That  obtained  in  the  Birket  el-KhQlil  south  of  'Ain 
Jidy  has  already  been  mentioned  ; '  and  a  place  was  afterwards 
pointed  out  to  us  at  the  northwest  comer  of  the  sea,  where  it  ia 
also  gathered.  Irby  and  Mangles  found  Arabs  on  the  north  side 
of  the  iathmua  of  the  peninsula,  "peeling  off  a  aolid  surface  of 
salt  several  inches  in  thickness,  and  loading  it  on  asses."'  The 
same  deposit  ia  doubtless  found  on  other  parts  of  the  coast. 

According  to  the  teatimony  of  all  antiquity  and  of  moat 
modem  travellers,  there  exists  within  the  waters  of  the  Dead  Sea 
no  Hving  thing ;  no  trace  indeed  of  animal  or  vegetable  life.' 
Our  own  experience,  so  far  as  we  had  an  opportunity  to  observe, 
goes  to  confirm  the  truth  of  this  testimony.  "We  perceived  no 
sign  of  life  within  the  waters.  Yet  occasionally,  travellers  have 
seen  shells  upon  the  shore  ;  which  haa  led  to  the  aupposition, 
that  small  muscles  or  periwinkles  may  after  all  exist  in  the  sea. 
MaundreU  "  observed  among  the  pebbles  on  the  shore  two  or 
three  shells  of  fish,  resembling  oyster-shells,  at  two  hours  dis- 
tance from  the  mouth  of  the  Jordan."^  Hasselquifit  notes  also 
cocMece  and  conohm  as  common  on  the  banks  near  the  Jordan  ; 
and  Mr  Legh  saw  on  the  northern  shore  "  in  the  water  several 
small  shell-fish,  not  unhke  periwinkles."'  Irby  and  Mangles  on 
tho  peninsula  "searched  for  ahclJa,  but  found  none  excepting 
snail-shells,  and  a  small  spiral  species,  invariably  without  any 
fish,  or  the  appearance  of  having  had  any  for  a  long  time.' 

These  testimonies  seem  at  first  view  strongly  to  favour  tho 
hypothesis,  that  at  least  some  species  of  shell-fish  may  exist  in 
the  sea.  But  the  aheUa  aeen  by  MaundreU  may  after  all  liavo 
come  from  the  Jordan,  or  have  been  dropped  here  by  some  Arab 
or  pilgrim ;  and  the  accounts  of  Hasselquist  and  Legh,  I  appre- 
hend, are  explained  and  more  than  counterbalanced  hy  the  more 
exact  and  cautious  testimony  of  Seetzen,  "I  dismounted,"  he 
saya,  "and  followed  for  a  time  the  shore  of  the  sea,  to  look  for 
conchylia  and  sea-plants ;  but  found  none  of  cither.  And  as 
fish  Uve  upon  these,  it  might  naturally  be  expected  that  no  ten- 
ants of  the  waters  would  exist  here  ;  and  this  is  confirmed  by 

'  Tlie    salt    pools    ara   founi!   for  two  spirat  et  possit  inoederB,  prjH  amaritudine 

inilea  south  of  Birket  e!-Kli61il ;  Ander-  nimia  in  hoc  mail  reperiri  potest.     ALulfe- 

son'a  GeoL  Eeport,  p.  177.  da  Tab.  Syr.  ed.  KfiMer,  pp.  13,  166.— 

'  Travfll3,p.  461.  [I39.J  The  absence  of  all  watar-lbwlis  readily  ac- 

'  Taoit.    Hist  6.  6,  "  neque  piscea  ant  connted  for,  by  the  abBenoe  of  fish  and 

snettts  aquis  voluores  patitur."     Galen,  de  other  animals  which  constitute  theic  food. 
SmpL  Med.  IV.  o.  19,  tpaiyeriu  ir  ixiivv         '  Journey,  March  SOUi. 
»f  Mrwi  fi^T*  ffioc  fyyiyviini^v  ti,  tiirs        '  Hasselquist's  Eeise,  p.  668.    Legh  ia 

^irriv.    Hieron.  ad  Ezech.  47,8  "Mare  Maomichael's  Journey,  Chap.  IT. 
mortnnin,  in  quo  nihil  potirat  esse  vilnle.         '  Trftvala,  p,  464.  [140.3 
Ee  vera,  juxta  literam  hno  uaqnc  nihil  qnod 
il  226.  227 
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the  experience  of  all  whom  I  have  inquired  of,  and  who  could 
know  ahout  it. — Snails  and  muscles  I  have  not  found  in  the 
lake ;  some  snails  that  I  picked  up  on  the  shore,  were  land-snails. 
I  wag  particularly  attentive  to  this  point ;  hut  must  remark,  that 
I  -was  able  to  examine  only  a  part  of  the  lake."' — The  shells 
which  other  travellers  have  met  with,  were  prohably  in  like  man- 
ner those  of  land  animals.  Or,  if  they  actually  belonged  to  the 
lake,  they  probably  have  existed  in  it  only  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Jordan,  where  there  is  a  large  intermixture  of  fresh  water,  or  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  various  fountains  which  enter  the  sea. 

As  we  were  leaving  Palestine,  we  saw  in  the  possession  of 
two  Enghsh  travellers,  a  small  fiat  flsh,  ahout  the  length  of  a 
man's  Uttle.finger,  which  was  put  into  their  hands  as  having  heen 
taken  in  the  Dead  Sea,  and  as  proving  that  the  sea  was  actually 
inhabited  by  fish.  But  the  report  added  further,  that  the  fish 
was  found  on  the  northern  shore  at  some  distance  from  the  mouth 
of  the  Jordan ;  and,  when  caught,  was  in  an  exhausted  and 
dying  state.  It  would  seem  therefore  m,uch  more  probable,  that 
this  was  a  wanderer  from  the  Jordan,  who  paid  for  his  temerity 
with  his  life ;  furnishing  a  further  example  of  the  truth  of  Je- 
rome's remark,  that  "when  the  Joidan  swoUen  by  the  rains  some- 
times carries  down  fish  into  the  Dead  Sea,  they  die  immediately 
and  float  upon  the  slu^ish  waters.'" 

Asphalium.  Our  Arabs  picksd  up  along  the  shore  small 
pieces  of  bitumen,  asphaltum,  (Arabic  elSummar,)  which  we 
brought  away.  Our  Sheikh  of  the  Ta'amirah  told  (as  a  report) 
the  same  story  of  its  origin,  which  was  heard  by  Seetzen  and 
.  Burckhardt,  viz.  that  it  fiows  down  the  face  of  a  precipice,  upon 
the  eastern  shore,  until  a  large  mass  is  collected,  when  from  its 
weight  or  some  shock  it  breaks  off  and  fells  into  the  sea.'  The 
Sheikh  of  the  Jehfilin,  who  afterwards  accompanied  us  to  "Wady 
Mfisa,  related  the  same  report ;  assigning  the  place  on  the  north 
of  the  peninsula.  It  cannot  of  course  be  south  of  the  isthmus ; 
for  the  road  travelled  by  Irby  and  Mangles  and  their  party  passes 
all  the  way  at  the  foot  of  the  rocks  along  the  shore.  Nor  is  it 
probable  that  any  such  spot  exists  further  north ;  we  had  the 

■  SaetzCDiiiZai;h'aMonatl.Corr.XVni.  the  naturalist  Schubert.    "  Fish  or  snails," 

pp.  *3T,  441,    So  too  in  Eeisen,  II.  pp.  he  aajs,  "  do  rot  indeed  liTe  in  this  super- 

241,  342.  salt  sea ;  the  melaitoma  vrbuib  we  found 

'  Hieran.  in  Ezccli.  xhii.  8,  "  Denique  on  ilie   shore,  aa  well   as  the  small  dead 

id  Jordanes  anctus  imbribtts  pinces  illuc  fishes,   of  which   we  eaw  end  picked  up 

influans  tapnerit,  statim  moriuntur  et  pin-  saveral  thrown  cot  bj  the  wayes  upon  the 

gnibuH   aquifl  supernatant."       Galen    also  stjand,  are  brought  down  hy  the  Jordan  or 

affiims,  that  fish  caught  in  the  river  and  accompany  Tolnntaiily  his  fiood ;  hnt  thej 

thrown  into  the  lake,  die  immediately  ;  de  soon  pay  fur  this  love  of  wandering  with 

Simpl  rV.  19.    Eeland  Palsst.  p.  243.—  their  lives."    Reiee  III,  p.  86. 
Since  the  above  remarlis  were  written,  I         '  Seetien  inZaob'a  Monatl.  Corr.  XVni. 

am  happy  to  find  my  views  conSrmed  by  p.  441.    Buickhardt,  p.  894. 

Vol.  I,— 44  ii.  227-229 
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eastern  coast  veiy  distinctly  in  sight  for  two  days,  as  we  travelled 
along  the'  western  shore,  and  examined  it  continually  with  our 
glasses ;  so  that  any  such  marked  point  upon  the  rocks  would 
hardly  have  escaped  our  notice.  All  agi'eed,  that  there  was 
nothing  of  the  bind  upon  the  western  co(«t. 

More  definite  and  trustworthy  was  the  account  which  the 
Arabs  gave  us  of  the  appearance  of  the  hitumen  in  the  sea. 
They  helieve  that  it  thus  appears  only  after  earthquakes.  The 
Sheikhs  ahove  mentioned,  hoth  of  the  Ta'amirah  and  JehSlin, 
related  that  after  the  earthquake  of  1834,  a  lai^e  quantity  of 
asphaltum  was  cast  upon  the  shore  near  the  southwest  part  of  the 
sea,  of  which  the  Jehfilin  hrought  about  sixty  Kuntars  into 
market.'  My  companion  also  remembered,  that  in  that  year  a 
lai^e  amount  had  been  purchased  by  the  Frank  merchants  at 
Beirlit.  During  the  last  year  also,  after  the  earthquake  of  Jan, 
1st,  1837,  a  large  mass  of  bitumen  (one  said  like  an  island,  an- 
other Uke  a  house)  was  discovered  floating  on  the  sea,  and  was 
driven  aground  on  the  west  side,  not  far  to  the  north  of  Usdum, 
The  JehalJQ  and  the  inhabitants  of  YQtta  swam  off  to  it ;  and 
cut  it  up  with  ases,  so  as  to  bring  it  ashore.  The  Ta'amirah 
heard  of  it,  and  went  to  get  a  share.  They  found  seventy  men 
already  upon  and  around  it.  It  was  carried  off  by  camel-loads, 
partly  up  the  pass  of  'Ain  Jidy ;  and  sold  by  the  Arabs  for  four 
piastres  the  Rati  or  pound.  The  share  of  the  Ta'dmirah  brought 
them  more  than  five  hundred  dollars ;  while  others  sold  to  the 
amount  of  two  or  three  thousand  dollars. — ^Except  in  those  two 
years,  the  Sheikh  of  the  Jehdlin,  a  man  fifty  years  old,  had 
never  known  of  bitumen  appearing  in  the  sea,  nor  heard  of  it . 
from  his  fathers. 

The  above  information  may  serve  to  illustrate  the  account  of 
Josephus,  that  "the  sea  in  many  places  sends  up  black  masses 
of  asphaltum,  which  float  on  the  surface,  having  the  form  and 
size  of  headless  oxen."^  Diodorus  Siculus  also  i-elates,  that  the 
bitumen  is  thrown  up  in  masses,  covering  sometimes  two  or 
three  plethra,  and  having  the  appearance  of  islands.^ 

The  Peninsula.  Seetzen,  in  his  first  journey  around  the 
Dead  Sea,  took  a  direct  course  from  Kerak  to  the  southern  ex- 
tremity, descending  there  from  the  mountain  by  a  very  difficult 
pass.  He  seems  to  have  observed  the  peninsula  only  from  the 
western  mountain ;  and  mistook  it  for  an  island.'  In  a  later 
journey,  he  visited  the  peninsula ;  and  it  is  laid  down  upon  his 

'  The  Etmt&r  ia  about  98  lbs.  Englisli,  connection   with   tQio   dostrnclion   of    Hio 

Lane's  Mod.  Egypt.  II.  p.  372.  cities  of  the  plain,  s«e  Dear  tije  end  of 

'  JosepL  B.  J.  4.  8.  4.  Sect.  XII. 

'  Diod.  Sic.  2.  48.— Some  further  re-  '  Zach's  Monad.  Corr.  XVIII.  p.  438. 

maclia  on  the  probuljla  sonrce  of  the  as-  Eeisen  I.  p,  439. 
phaltnm  of  tJie  Dead  Soa,  and  its  apparent 
ii.229  230 
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map,  thougli  not  in  its  true  form.' — In  the  year  1818,  Irby  and 
Mangles  travelled  with  Meesre  Eankes  and  Legh  from  Hebron 
to  Kerak  by  the  usual  road ;  descending  to  the  eouth  end  of  the 
sea  by  the  pass  of  ez~Zuweira!i,  then  keeping  along  upon  the 
ehore  as  far  as  to  the  iethnras,  and  aecending  to  Kerak  along  the 
Wady  which  comes  down  upon  the  isthmua  from  near  that  place. 

From  the  cliff  over  'Ain  Jidy,  we  could  look  across  the  isth- 
mus and  up  this  Wady  to  Kerak ;  the  direction  being  about  S. 
E,  by  S.  Irby  and  Mangles  call  it  the  Dara,  properly  Wady 
ed-Dera'ah ;  we  heard  for  it  only  the  name  of  Wady  Kerak. 
Burclchardt  has  both  names.'  The  same  travellers,  after  their 
return  from  Wady  Mlisa,  descended  again  from  Kerak  to  the 
peninsula,  and  traversed  the  whole  of  it ;  and  to  them  we  are 
indebted  for  the  first  published  account  of  this  remarkable  feature 
of  the  Dead  Sea.  They  have  added  a  plan  of  the  peninsula  and 
of  the  part  of  the  sea  further  south,  which  they  call  the  "  hack- 
water  ;"  but  it  seems  to  have  been  drawn  only  from  recollection, 
and  does  not,  according  to  my  impressions,  exhibit  the  present 
form  either  of  the  sea  or  of  the  peninsula.' 

We  had  the  opportunity  of  looking  down  upon  the  peninsula 
and  the  whole  of  thia  part  of  the  sea  from  two  different  high 
points  ;  first,  from  the  cliff  over  'Ain  Jidy  looking  towards  the 
southeast  and  again  from  a  cliff  near  the  pass  ez-Zaweirab  look- 
ing towards  the  east  and  northeast.  As  we  saw  it,  the  isthmus 
was  comparatively  much  narrower  than  is  represented  on  the  plan 
of  Irby  and  Mangles  ;  and  not  only  did  the  peninsula  extend  in 
a  long  horn  towards  the  north,  leaving  a  bay  behind  it ;  but  also 
in  a  shorter  horn  towards  the  south,  forming  likewise  a  smaller 
bay  behind.  Nor  was  the  narrow  part  or  strait  of  the  sea,  be- 
tween the  peninsula  and  the  western  shoal,  so  very  narrow  as 
they  represent  it ;  although  they  judge  it  to  be  only  about  a 
mile  in  width.*  These  discrepancies  may  be  accounted  for  partly 
from  the  difficulty  of  sketching  such  a  plan  from  recollection 
after  so  long  an  interval ;  and  still  more  by  the  supposition,  that 
the  waters  of  the  Dead  Sea  in  1818  were  much  lower  than  in 
1838.  That  this  was  actually  the  case,  I  am  inclined  to  believe, 
not  only  from  the  representation  of  the  plan  in  question  ;  hut 
also  from  the  accounts  of  the  Arabs,  which  will  be  given  fuither 
on  in  speaking  of  the  ford, 


'  EfliMn  n.  p.  360  sq.     Sectzcn'a  map  that  the  snppoation  in  the  text  is  qu  tB 

is  found  iaZaeh'sMonafl  Coir.  Vol,  XXII ;  correct     the  plan  id  question  not  humg 

also  reduced  in  Kldden'a  Palsstlna,  Beri.  been  eketihed  until  after  an  tntervel  of 

1817.  Eeveral  months   when  the  travellera  had 

'  Travels,  p.  390.  already  left  Pale'itme ,  and  then  oi  ly  from 

'  Since  liia  above  was  written,  I  have  recollection.     This  note  ie  added  at  the 

bad  the  pleasure  of  a  personal  aojnatnt^  Buggeetion  of  Capt  Mangles  himsel£ 

ance  with  Capt,  Mangles,  who  informs  me,  '  Travels,  p.  454.  [1*0.] 

ii.  231,  232 
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From  the  "Wady  Kerak  a  never  failing  stream  issues  upon 
the  isthmus,  and  enters  the  hay  on  its  noiihem  side  ;  fertilizing 
here  a  tract  of  leycl  ground,  wMch  is  scattered  over  with  thickets 
of  acacia  (Seyal)  and  the  D6m  (Ntibk)  with  other  trees ;  among 
which  is  found  the  'Osher.  Further  north,  nearer  the  hay,  are 
tamaviska  and  a  cane  hrake  or  jungle.  In  the  thicket,  according 
to  Irby  and  Mangles,'  the  hare  and  the  partridge  of  the  desert 
ahound  ;  and  portions  of  it  are  cleared  and  cultivated.  In  the 
very  heart  of  it,  not  visible  in  any  direction  beyond  a  few  yards, 
unless  by  the  smoke  arising  from  it,  is  the  village  of  the  Grliaw&~ 
rineh,  who  cultivate  this  tract.  Their  abode  has  much  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  village  in  India  or  the  South  Seas.  This  tract,  as 
we  were  told,  is  called  Ghor  el-Mezra'ah ;  it  is  so  marked  on 
Seetzen's  map,  and  is  said  by  Burckhardt  to  be  much  frequented 
by  the  people  of  Kerak,  who  buy  hero  tho  tobacco  which  they 
smoke.' 

The  peninsula  itself,  as  seen  from  the  western  side  of  the  sea, 
appears  much  like  a  long  low  sand-bank.  But  according  to  the 
same  travellers,  who  passed  cLuite  around  its  northern  horn,  and 
then  along  its  western  edge  nearly  or  cLuite  to  its  southern  ex- 
tremity, such  is  not  its  general  character.  Its  middle  part  con- 
sists of  "  a  steep  white  ridge  running  like  a  spine  down  the 
centre.  This  ridge  presents  steep  sloping  sides,  seamed  and 
furrowed  into  deep  hollows  by  the  rains,  and  terminating  at  the 
summit  in  sharp  triangular  points,  standing  up  like  rows  of  tents 
ranged  one  above  another.  The  whole  is  of  a  substance  appa- 
rently partaking  of  the  mixture  of  soft  and  broken  chalk  and 
slate,  and  is  wholly  unproductive  of  vegetation.  The  height 
of  the  eminence  varies  from  ten  to  about  thirty  feet,  becoming 
gradually  lower  towards  its  northern  extremity."'  The  opposite 
sides  of  this  cHff  present  faces  of  similar  appearance  and  equal 
height ;  while  adjacent  to  the  isthmus  it  spreads  out  into  broader 
table  land.* 

The  length  of  the  peninsula  on  the  eastern  side,  from  the 
head  of  the  northern  bay  to  the  northern  extremity,  they  found 
to  be  one  hour  and  twelve  minutes  j  and  on  the  western  side, 
from  the  north  end  to  the  strait,  or  the  point  overagainst  the 
western  shoal,  two  hours  and  forty  minutes.  The  breadth  of  the 
peninsula  and  isthmus,  from  the  strait  to  the  stream  of  the 
Dera'ah,  was  also  two  hours.  The  breadth  of  the  strait  they 
estimated  at  one  mile  ;  which,  I  apprehend,  is  much  too  smaU. 
— At  the  foot  of  the  high  ground,  or  cliff,  ail  around,  "  is  a  con- 

'  TraTBls,  p.  US.  [138.]     See  generally  3.^0  sq.— See  more  farther  on,  under  M^- 

MS.  pp.  448-465.  [188-140.]  29tb, 

'  Burclihardt,  p.  891.     Irby  and  Man-         =  Irby  and  Mangles,  f.  452.  [139.1 
glo3,  p.  449.  [13S.]    Seetann,  Relsen  U.  p.        '  Ibid.  pp.  453,  455.  [189,  X40.] 
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Biderable  mai^in  of  sand,  which  varies  in  length  and  breadth  ac- 
cording to  the  season ;  being  much  wider  in  summer  than  ia 
winter,  when  there  is  reason  to  suppose  that  the  waves  almost 
wash  the  base  of  the  cliff." '  This  becomes  broader  towards  the 
strait,  and  here  "  a  very  considerable  level  ia  left,  which  is  en- 
crusted with  a  salt  that  is  but  half  dried  and  consolidated,  ap- 
pearing like  ice  in  the  commencement  of  a  thaw.  All  this  space 
is  soft,  and  gives  way  nearly  as  deep  as  the  anHe,  when  it  is 
trod  on,"* 

Along  the  shore  of  the  northern  bay  also,  the  travellers  found 
deposites  of  salt,  and  persons  gathering  it ;  and  near  the  north- 
ern point  of  the  peninsula  they  collected  lumps  of  nitre  and  fine 
sulphur,  apparently  brought  down  by  the  rains  from  the  low  cliff 
above.  ^ — Around  the  southern  end  of  the  peninsula,  where  we 
saw  a  short  horn  and  a  bay  beyond,  "  the  high-water  mark  was 
at  this  season  a  mile  distant  from  the  water's  edge."*  This  was 
on  the  2d  of  June.* 

The  Ford.  The  first  notice  of  a  ford  near  the  south  end  of 
the  Dead  Sea  is  also  from  Seetzen,  He  describes  it  from  the  in- 
formation of  the  Arabs,  as  practicable  only  in  summer,  and  as 
requiring  five  hours  for  the  passage.'  In  his  map,  it  is  laid  down 
as  leading  from  the  peninsula  to  the  northern  part  of  Usdnm, 
south  of  the  pass  of  Znweirah.  Burckhardt  heard  the  same  re- 
port of  a  ford,  which  might  be  crossed  in  three  hours  and  a  half 
As  however  the  Arabs  have  no  notion  of  hours,  both  these  spe- 
cifications are  of  little  value.  In  the  plan  of  Irby  and  Mangles 
the  ford  is  laid  down  across  the  narrowest  part  or  strait,  between 
the  peninsula  and  the  western  shoal  or  tongue  of  land  ;  where 
indeed  we  should  naturally  look  for  it. 

So  remarkable  a  feature  of  the  sea  of  course  engaged  our  at- 
tention ;  and  we  made  all  the  inlf'^ri^s  in  our  power  respecting 
it.  The  Arabs  who  were  with  us  at  'Ain  Jidy,  both  of  the  Ta'- 
amirah  and  the  RashSideh,  who  dwell  chiefly  towards  Tekoa  and 
Bethlehem,  knew  nothing  of  any  ford.  Our  Sheikh  of  the  Je- 
halin,  who  was  with  us  at  the  south  end  of  the  sea,  affirmed  that 
the  water  in  the  strait,  between  the  peninsula  and  the  opposite 
tongue  of  land,  was  very  deep,  and  never  fordable.  But  from  the 
southwest  part  of  the  sea,  he  said,  (apparently  from  near  the 
pass  of  Zuweirab,)  to  the  south  side  of  the  peninsula,  he  himself 
had  forded  the  lake  many  years  ago  ;  although  now,  and  since 
several  years,  the  water  was  too  deep  to  be  forded.    This  account 

■  Irby  and  Mangles,  p.  452,  [139.]  184  sq.     Ite  extreme  length  aooorditig  to 

'  Ibid,  p,  *53,  [140.]  Lynch's  map,  is  nearly  eleveQ  miles. 

'  Ibii  pp.  461,  tr>3,  [139.]  '  Zaoh's  Monati.  Corr.  XVIIL  p.  487 

*  Ibid..p,  4S5.  [140,]  Reison.  II,  p.  358. 

'  For  a  geological  description  of  tha  '  Trayela,  p,  394. 
pemnsnlo,  Bee  Anderson's  6eol.  Bepoct,  p. 
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corresponds  to  the  ford  as  laid  down  on  Seetzen's  map  ;  and  at 
the  time,  we  had  no  reason  to  distrust  its  accuracy.  But  Irby 
and  Manglea  relate  that  in  descending  from  Kerak  to  tlie  penin- 
sula, they  Ml  in  with  a  small  caravan  going  to  Hebron  by  way 
of  the  ford  ;  and  while  the  travellers  were  examining  the  north- 
ern part  of  the  peninsula,  this  caravan  crossed  it  to  the  strait, 
which  they  forded.  The  travellers  soon  after  arrived  at  the  same 
point ;  saw  the  ford  "  indicated  by  boughs  of  trees ; "  and  ob- 
served the  caravan  just  landed  on  the  opposite  side.  They  could 
discern  the  species  of  animal,  as  well  as  the  people  on  their  backs; 
and  as  there  were  asses  of  the  party,  the  depth  could  not  be 
great. ' 

These  varying  accounts  I  am  not  able  to  reconcile ;  except 
by  supposing,  as  above,  that  the  waters  of  the  Dead  Sea,  as  seen 
hy  those  travellers  in  the  year  1818,  were  at  theu'  very  lowest 
ebb.  In  this  way,  perhaps,  they  might  admit  here  for  the  time 
a  ford  not  known  or  not  remembered  by  the  Arabs  of  the  west- 
em  coast ;  and  give  to  the  peninsula  and  the  adjacent  shoals  a 
different  form. 

Apples  of  Sodom.  One  of  the  first  objects  which  attracted 
our  notice  on  arriving  at  'Ain  Jidy,  was  a  tree  with  singular 
fruit ;  which,  without  knowing  at  the  moment,  whether  it  had 
been  observed  by  former  traveUers  or  not,  instantly  suggested  to 
our  minds  the  fkr-famcd  fruits 


This  was  the  'Osher  of  the  Arabs,  the  Asolepias  giganiea  v. 
procera  t>i  botanists,*  which  is  found  in  abundance  in  Upper 
Egypt  and  Nubia,  and  also  ia  Arabia  Felix ;  but  seems  to  be 
comfiued  in  Palestine  to  the  borders  of  the  Dead  Sea.  We  saw 
it  only  at  'Ain  Jidy ;  Hasselquist  found  it  in  the  desert  between 
Jericho  and  the  northern  shore ;  and  Irby  and  Mangles  met  with 
it  of  large  size  at  the  south  end  of  the  sea,  and  ou  the  isthmus 
of  the  peninsula.' 

We  saw  here  several  trees  of  the  kind,  the  tninks  of  which 
were  six  or  eight  inches  in  diameter  ;  and  the  whole  height  from 
ten  to  fifteen  feet.*  It  has  a  grayish  eork-Iike  bark,  with  long 
oval  leaves ;  and  in  its  general  appearance  and  character,  it 
ought  be  taken  for  a  gigantic  perennial  species  of  the  milk-weed 

■  Ifty  and  Manglea,  p.  451.  [HO.]  <  Irby  and  Mangles  found  them  '■  mea- 

'  Sprengel  Hist.  Eei  Herbar.  I.  p.  262.  suring,  in  many  inslances,  two   feet  oc 

'  Hasselquist  Reiee,  p.  151.    "hhj  and  more  in  circumfarence,  and  the  bougha  at 

Mangles'  Travels,  pp.  351,  460.  [108, 18g.]  laaO,  fifteeti  feet  in  height;  a  et^e  which 

Comp.  Seetaen  in  Zaoh's  Monatl.  Corr.  far  exceeded  any  they  saw  in  KuMa."    P, 

XVIIL  p.  4*2.    iUiaen,  I.  p.  422.    II.  p.  450.  [138.] 

281.    Bnrokhatdt,  p.  392. 
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or  Bilk-weed  found  m  tbe  novtliem  parts  of  the  Americaa  States. 
Its  leaves  and  flowers  are  very  similar  to  those  of  the  latter  plant ; 
and  when  broken  off",  it  in  like  manner  discharges  copiously  a 
milky  fluid.  The  fruit  greatly  resemhlea  externally  a  large 
smooth  apple  or  orange,  hanging  in  clusters  of  three  or  four  to- 
gether ;  and  when  ripe  is  of  a  yeUow  colour.  If;  was  now  fair 
and  delicious  to  the  eye,  and  soft  to  the  touch ;  but  on  being 
preyed  or  struck,  it  explodes  with  a  puff,  hke  a  bladder  or  puff- 
ball,  leaving  in  the  hand  only  the  shreds  of  the  thin  rind  and  a 
few  fibres.  It  is  indeed  filled  chiefly  with  air,  like  a  bladder, 
which  gives  it  the  round  form ;  while  in  the  centre  a  smaU  slen- 
der pod  runs  through  it  from  the  stem,  and  is  connected  by  thin 
filaments  with  the  rind.  The  pod  contains  a  small  quantity  of 
fine  silk  with  seeds;  precisely  like  the  pod  of  the  silk-weed, 
though  very  much  smaller ;  being  indeed  scarcely  the  tenth  part 
as  large.  The  Arabs  colioct  the  silk  and  twist  it  into  matches 
for  their  guns  ;  preferring  it  to  the  common  match,  because  it 
requires  no  sulphur  to  render  it  comhuetiblc' 

The  most  definite  account  we  have  of  fhe  apples  of  Sodom, 
so  called,  is  in  Josepbus  ;  who,  as  a  native  of  tbe  country,  is  a 
better  authority  than  Tacitus  or  other  foreign  writers.^  After 
speaking  of  the  conflagration  of  tbe  plain,  and  the  yet  remaining 
tokens  of  the  divine  fire,  he  remarks,  that  "  there  are  still  to  be 
seen  ashes  reproduced  in  the  finiits ;  which  indeed  resemble  edi- 
ble fruits  in  colour,  but  on  being  plucked  with  the  hands,  are 
dissolved  into  smoke  and  ashes."'  In  this  account,  after  a  due 
allowance  for  the  marvellous  in  all  popular  reports,  I  find  nothing 
which  does  not  apply  almost  literally  to  the  fniit  of  tbe  'Osher,  as 
we  saw  it.  It  must  be  plucked  and  handled  with  great  care,  in 
order  to  preserve  it  from  bursting.  We  attempted  to  carry  some 
of  the  boughs  and  fruit  with  us  to  Jerusalem  ;  but  without  suc- 


'  Gregory  of  Tours  would  aeem  to  liave  sponte  edits,  aut  manu  satn,  eive  halxe 

heard  of  tliia  tree :  "  Prope  Jericho  haben-  tenaes  aut  flores,  ut   solilaiii  in   speeiem 

tnr  arbores,  qu»  lanas  ^gnunt  j  exhibent  adolevere,  atra  et  inania  velut  in  oinerom 

enim  poma  in  modo  cuoimiitariun,  testas  Tanescunt." 

in  oircuitu  habentia  duras,  uitrinseeus  au-        '  Seetesn  was  ths  first,  I  believe,  to  sng- 

tem  plena  annt  lante."    Of  this  wool,  he  gest  the  'Osher  (which  he  writes  AoBChar) 

Bays,  fine  gannents  were  made.     Gregor.  as  producing  tbe  apples  of  Sodom ;  Zsch's 

Tnron.  Mirao,  Jib.  I.  c.  18.  Monatl  Corr.  XVIII.  p.  442.    HedeseHhes 

'  The  Bible  speaks  oaly  of  tbe  "  vine  the  plant ;  EeiEen.  IL  p.  231  sq,     Acoord- 

of  Sodom  i "    and   that   metaphorioally.  ing  to  Irby  and  Mangles  "  there  is  very 

Dent.  33,  32.  litfle  doubt  of  (iis  being  the  fruit  of  tbe 

'  Joseph.  B.  J.  4.  8.  4,  'Eoti  Si   kSh  Dead  Sea  often  noUoed  by  the  ancients," 

rois  Kopjrais  moSitu' iyaycpimnivijy,  cl  xp^  etc.  p.  460.  [133.] — I  am   not   sure   that 

Bv   iify  (x"""'  '"'"'  i^vil/MU  Sjiolav,  SfK-  Erooardns  does  not  refer  to  the  same  plant 

^ojiivwi'  Bt  x^P"^"  '''  i"""^!'  iwtAion-ai  when  he  says  that  "  under  En-gedi,  1^  the 

kb!  Ttippai'. — Tacitus  is  still  more  general :  Dead  Sea,  there  are  beautiful  trees ;  but 

Hist  .1 .  6,  "  TcrramquD  ipsam  specie  tor-  tlieu'  fruit  on  being  pluclEed  is  found  full  of 

ridaio  vim  irngiferam  perdisse.  Nam  cuncta  smoke  and  ashes  j  "  c,  7.  p.  130.     FHlchflr 

ii.  236,  237 
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Hasselquiet  finds  tlie  apples  of  Sodom  in  the  fruit  of  the 
Sola/mim  mdongena,  (nightshade,  mad-apple,)  which  we  saw  in 
great  ahundance  at  'Ain  Jidy  and  in  the  plain  of  Jericho.  These 
apples  are  much  smaller  than  those  of  the  'Osher ;  and  when 
ripe  are  full  of  small  black  grains.  There  is  here  however  noth- 
ing like  explosion,  nothing  like  "  smoke  and  ashes ; "  except 
occasionally,  as  the  same  natnialist  remarks,  "  when  the  fruit  is 
punctured  by  an  insect  (Tenthredo),  which  converts  the  whole 
of  the  inside  into  dust,  leaving  nothing  but  the  rind  entire,  with- 
out any  loss  of  colour."'  We  saw  the  Solanum  and  the  'Osher 
growing  side  hy  side  ;  the  former  presenting  nothing  remarkahle 
in  its  appearance,  and  being  found  in  other  parts  of  the  country;" 
while  the  latter  immediately  arrested  our  attention  by  its  singu- 
lar accordance  with  the  ancient  story,  and  is  moreover  peculiar 
in  Palestine  to  the  shores  of  the  Dead  Sea. 


ly,  May  lltli.  We  rose  with  the  dawn,  awakened  by 
the  voice  of  the  Khatlb,  who  as  priest  of  his  tribe  was  chanting 
his  prayers  in  a  monotonous  tone  by  the  fountain.  As  we  looked 
down  from  'Ain  Jidy  upon  the  sea,  the  sim  rose  in  glory,  diffusing 
a  hue  of  gold  upon  the  waters,  now  agitated  by  a  strong  ripple 
from  the  influence  of  an  eastern  breeze.  We  could  perceive  the 
dense  evaporation  rising  and  filling  the  whole  chasm  of  the  lake, 
and  spreading  itself  as  a  thin  haze  above  the  tops  of  the  moun- 
tains. We  were  also  not  less  surprised  than  delighted,  to  hear 
in  the  midst  of  the  solitude  and  grandeur  of  these  desolations, 
the  morning  song  of  innumerable  birds.  The  trees  and  rocks 
and  air  around  were  full  of  the  carols  of  the  lark,  the  cheerfiil 
whistle  of  the  quail,  the  call  of  the  partridge,  and  the  warbling 
of  many  other  feathered  choristers ;  while  birds  of  prey  were 
soaring  and  screaming  in  front  of  the  cliffs  above. 

While  the  rest  were  busy  in  packing  the  tent  and  lu^age 
and  loading  the  animals,  I  set  off  on  foot  and  ascended  the 
pass  alone.  Three  q^uartcrs  of  an  hour  brought  me  to  the  top 
of  the  cliff,  whence  we  had  yesterday  enjoyed  our  first  view  of 
the  sea.  Here  I  sat  down  upon  the  brink  of  the  precipice,  and 
looked  abroad  again  upon  the  sea  and  its  wild  craggy  shores, 
to  fls  more  deeply  the  impressions  of  the  preceding  day.     The 

Camot.  seems  to  mean  the  'Osier,  when  nampe  in  noanullis,  quod  Tenthretlme  pnji- 

m  deacribiiig  the  prodiictiiins  around  Segor  gantnr,  qus  snbst^iutiam  totam  internem 

(Zoar)  ho  saja :  "  Ibi  vidi  poma  iu  arbori-  in  pulverem  redigit,  et  corticein  solum  egre- 

bos,  qnse,  cmn  caiticem  lupisaem,  intcrius,  gie  colomtnm  integmm  relinquJ6  ; "  Hns- 

esse  pidvemlenta  compeii  et  nigra ;"  Oesta  selqnist  Reise,  p.  560.    See  also  Seetsen, 

Dei,  p.  405.  Reiaen,  IL  p.  23*. 

'  "Quodpalvcreintusreplata  rfnliTerum         '  HusBelqaiBt  mentions  it  at  KSe  el-'Aln 

est  aonnunquam,  sed  aon  semper  acoidit;  near  Tyis,  p.  B56. 
ii.  238,  239 
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ripple  on  the  sea  created  a  gentle  surge  upon  the  shore  helow  ; 
the  sound  of  which  as  it  rose  upon  the  ear,  was  exceedingly 
grateful  in  this  vast  solitude.  Lovely  the  scene  is  not ;  yet 
magnificently  wild,  and  in  the  highest  degree  stem  and  impreps- 
ive.  Shattered  mountains  and  the  deep  chasm  of  the  rent 
earth  are  here  tokens  of  the  wrath  of  God,  aiid  of  his  ven- 
geance upon  the  guilty  inhabitants  of  the  plain ;  when,  "  turn- 
ing the  cities  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  into  ashes,  he  con- 
demned them  with  an  overthrow,  making  them  an  ensample 
unto  them  that  after  should  live  ungodly.'" 

After  dwelling  for  a  time  on  those  and  the  like  associations, 
my  attention  was  particularly  directed  to  the  ruin  called  by  the 
Arahs  Sebbeh,  already  mentioned  as  situated  towards  the  south 
upon  a  pyramidal  eliff  rising  precipitously  from  the  sea,  just  be- 
yond Wady  es-SeySl.*  The  truncated  summit  of  the  lofty  iso- 
lated rock  forms  a  small  plain  apparently  inaccessible  ;  and 
this  is  occupied  by  the  ruin.  We  had  been  greatly  struck  by  its 
appearance ;  and  on  examining  it  closely  with  a  telescope,  I 
could  perceive  what  appeared  to  be  a  building  on  its  northwest 
part,  and  also  traces  of  other  buildings  further  east.  We  bad 
heard  of  this  place  on  the  way,  and  made  inquiry  respecting  it 
of  the  peasants  at  Ma'in ;  but  they  knew  only  the  name  and 
had  never  visited  the  spot.  Our  guide  of  the  Eashaideh  had 
been  there,  as  he  said  ;  he  described  the  ruins  as  those  of  a  city, 
with  columns  scattered  among  them  ;  and  the  place  as  wholly 
inaccessible  to  horses  and  beasts  of  burden.  Only  footmen,  he 
said, 'could  ascend  to  it. 

This  spot  was  to  us  for  the  timo  a  complete  puzzle ;  we 
thought  at  first  it  might  perhaps  be  the  ruin  of  "some  early 
convent.  But  subsetjuent  research  leaves  little  room  to  doubt, 
that  this  was  the  site  of  the  ancient  and  renowned  fortress  of 
Masada,  first  built  by  Jonathan  Maccabseus,  and  afterwards 
strengthened  and  rendered  impregnable  by  Herod  the  Great,  as 
a  place  of  refuge  for  himself  Josephua  describes  it  as  situated 
on  a  lofty  rock  of  considerable  circuit  overhanging  the  Dead 
Sea,  surrounded  by  profound  valleys  un&thomable  to  the  eye  ; 
it  was  inaccessible  to  the  foot  of  animals  on  every  part,  except 
by  two  paths  hewn  in  the  rock.  One  of  those,  the  least  diffi- 
cult, was  on  the  west ;  the  other,  on  the  east,  vras  carried  up 
from  the  lake  itself  by  zigzags  cut  along  the  crags  of  the  preci- 
pice, and  was  exceedingly  difficult  and  dangerous.*     The  sum- 

'  2  Pet.  S,  G.  '  JosaphuB  givBs  the  length  of  this  esst- 

'  See  above,  p.  S02.  era  Bucant  at  thirty  stadia  or  8|  Rojnau 

'  The  mDJn  paasaga  is  Joseph.  E.  J.  T.     miles ;  which,  including  the  many  turna 

8.  3   aq.     Cutnpare    alao   B.    J.  4.  7.    2.     and  zigzags,  would  not  be  very  greatly  en- 

Autifj,  14. 11.  7.  ih.  U.  13.  9,  ib.  H.  14.  6.     aggeraled.    B.  J.  7.  8.  a 
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mit  was  a  plain  surrounded  by  a  wall  seven  stadia  in  circuit. 
Besides  the  fortifications,  and  immense  cisterns  hewn  in  the  rock 
for  a  full  supply  of  water,  Herod  built  here  a  palace,  with  col- 
umns and  porticos  and  baths  and  sumptuous  apartments,  situ- 
ated on  the  west  and  north  of  the  plain. 

The  fortress  was  dependent  solely  on  its  cisterns  for  water, 
as  there  was  no  fountain  near ;  and  the  interior  part  of  the  area 
was  left  free  of  buildings  and  was  cultivated,  in  order  to  guard 
against  the  possibility  of  famine.'  Here  Herod  had  laid  up  an 
immense  store  both  of  arms  and  provisions,  sufBcient  to  supply 
ten  thousand  men  for  many  years.  Not  long  before  the  siege  of 
Jerusalem  by  Titus,  the  Sicarii  or  robbers,  so  notorious  in  the 
later  Jewish  history,  had  got  possession  of  the  fortress  and  its 
treasures  by  stratagem  ;  and  laid  contribution  upon  the  country 
fer  and  near,  attacking  and  plundering  among  the  rest  the  adja^ 
cent  town  of  En-gedi.'  After  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  the 
fortresses  of  Masada,  Herodium,  and  Machferus,  all  in  the  hands 
of  the  robbers,  were  the  only  posts  not  yet  subdued  hy  the 
Komans.*  The  two  latter  afterwards  surrendered  to  the  procuia^ 
tor  Lucilius  Bassus  ;*  and  his  successor,  Flavins  Silva,  at  length 
laid  siege  to  Masada.  Here  occurred  the  last  horrible  act  of 
the  great  Jewish  tragedy.  The  whole  garrison,  at  the  persua- 
sion of  their  leader,  Eleazar,  devoted  themselves  to  self-destruc- 
tion, and  chose  out  ten  men  to  massacre  all  the  rest.  This  was 
done  ;  and  nine  hundred  and  sixty  persons,  including  women 
and  children,  perished.  Two  females  and  five  boys  alone  es- 
caped.' 

This  description  of  Josephus  corresponds  very  exactly  with 
the  character  of  Sehbeh  as  seen  from  a  distance  ;  and  there  is 
little  doubt  that  fiiture  travellers,  who  may  visit  its  site,  will 
find  other  and  more  definite  traces  of  its  ancient  strength. 
The  building  now  visible  on  the  northwest,  and  the  columns 
described  hy  the  Arahs,  are  not  improhably  the  remains  of 
Herod's  palace.  So  far  as  I  know,  the  place  is  mentioned  by  no 
writer  since  Josephus,  either  as  Masada  or  Sehbeh ;  though  the 
latter  name  is  found  on  Seetzen's  map.' 

The  rest  of  the  party  having  ascended  the  pass,  we  set  off 
from  the  hrow  at  8.10,  returning  upon  our  path  of  yesterday 
for  twenty  minutes  to  the  fork  of  the  Jerusalem  road  already 
mentioned.     This  we  now  took  at  8^  o'clock  for  ten  minutes, 

'  JoaephnsB.  J.  7.  8.3,3,  ion,  Mr  Smith,  wMIb  m  Leipiig.    The  place 

'  Ibii  7.  8.  t.    ib.  4.  7,  3,  baa  sinoe  been  visited  tuA  described,  first  by 

■  Ibid.*.  9.  9,  MeasreWolcott  and  Tipping,  In  18i2;Bib- 

*  Ibid.  8,  6.  1,  liotbeoa  Sao,    18*3,   pp.    61-67.    Agiun 

•  Ibid,  8.  9. 1.  by  Lieut.  Lynob  and  party  in  1848;  sae  An- 

■  The  first  suggestion  aa  to  tlio  identity  of  derson'a  Geol.  Report,  p.  177  sq.     Also  by 
Sobbehwith  Mnsada,  I  owe  to  my  oorapan-  De  Saulcy  in  1851;  Narrat.  I,  p.  311  sq. 
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■when  it  went  off  more  to  the  left  towards  Tekoa.  At  9  o'clock 
■we  crossed  Wady  Sudeir,  here  only  the  shallow  bed  of  a  small 
torrent ;  although  as  it  breats  down  through  the  cliffs  to  the 
sea,  it  becomes  a  deep  and  frightftd  gulf.  The  high  projecting 
cliff  Meieed  forms  its  northern  bastion ;  along  the  precipitous 
southeru  side  of  which,  we  could  perceive  a  foot-path  ascending 
from  the  shore  to  the  high  land  above,  and  falling  into  our  route 
further  on.  On  the  south  side  of  this  Wady,  where  we  crossed 
it,  are  a  few  graves,  called  the  Graves  of  the  DawS'irah ;  some 
of  whom  were  killed  here  many  years  ago  by  the  soldiers  of 
the  governor  of  Hebron.  These  DawS,'irah  are  Arabs  of  the 
northern  Gh6r,  composed  of  several  tribes.  They  are  a  sort  of 
Fukirs  or  Derwishes,  much  respected  by  the  Arabs  and  peasants 
of  these  regions  ;  so  that  whoever  puts  himself  under  their  pro- 
tection for  travelling,  is  safe.  This  slaughter  of  them  was  by 
mistake  ;  they  having  been  taken  for  other  Arabs. 

Before  us  lay  a  long  naked  mountain  ridge,  with  several 
peaks,  running  down  southeast  towards  the  sea  and  terminating 
apparently  in  or  near  ESs  el-Meraed.  We  crossed  this  chain  by 
a  gap  at  9.20.  Like  all  the  hills  and  ridges  of  the  region,  it 
consists  of  friable  limestone,  A  large  tract  of  table  land  now 
succeeded,  called  el-Hiisasah,  from  a  Wady  on  its  northern  side. 
Indeed,  the  whole  region  along  the  sea,  where  not  either  moun- 
tain ridge  or  deep  valley,  is  high  table  land  sloping  gradually 
towards  the  east ;  entirely  desert,  as  described  yesterday,  with 
only  a  few  scattered  shrubs ;  and  without  the  slightest  trace  of 
ever  having  been  tilled.  In  this  tract  el-HQaSsah,  the  Eaehaidch 
were  now  encamped  towards  Tekoa ;  and  also  another  division 
of  tho  Ka'^bineh  living  north  of  Wady  el-GhSr,  who  are  of  the 
Yemen  party,  while  those  further  south,  whose  encampment  we 
passed  yesterday,  are  Keisiyeh.'  The  EashSideh  number  about 
sixty  men.  They  still  retain  their  arms  ;  and  pay  only  about 
fifty  piastres  each  as  Firdeh  to  the  government.  None  of  them 
can  read,  and  few  know  how  to  pray. — The  tract  el-Husasah  is 
intereected  by  several^  small  Wadys  ;  one  of  which  called  Mu- 
dhebbih  Sa'id  'Obeideh  we  crossed  at  9,50,  and  another  called 
Shukaf  half  an  hour  beyond.  In  the  former  was  a  small  pool  of 
rain  water.  At  10,50,  we  had  a  view  of  the  north  end  of  the  sea, 
and  obtained  the  following  bearings :  Frank  mountain  N.  33" 
W,  Tekoa  N.  48"  W.  Mount  of  Olives  N,  19"  W,  Mount 
Gilead,  near  es-Salt,  N.  34°  E.^ 

'  See  at  Beit  Nettlf  under  May  ITth,  rently  ivith  tie    cidge  Jil'ad,  which  runs 

^  This  is  the  highest  pdnt  of  tfie  moun-  from  W,  to  E,  and  is  abont  two  and  a  half 

tdna  east  of  the  Jordan,    1  snppoae  it  to  hours  in  length.    Of  Jebel  Oflha,  Burak- 

he  the  same  which  Burokhardt  calls  Jebel  hardt  remarks,  that  "  its  summit  overtops 

Osha,  (Ar.  Anaha")  three  quarters  of  an  the  whole  oi'  the  Belka."    Aa  seen  from 

hour  N,  N.  W,  of  es-Salt,  connected  appa-  the  west,  the  whole  cluster  appears  aa  one 

ii.  243,  243 
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After  a  delay  of  ten  mintites,  we  began  to  descend  gradually 
towards  Wady  Derejeh.  This,  with  Wady  HfisSsah  on  the 
south  and  Wady  Ta'^mirah  on  the  north,  occupies  a  somewhat 
lower  region  of  exceedingly  desolate  hills  and  ridges  of  chalty 
limestone,  hardly  snrpaeaed  by  any  part  of  the  desert  we  had 
seen.  We  first  came  to  the  Ilusftsah  at  11,40.  It  rises  near 
Tekoa,  and  running  down  southeasterly  enters  the  sea  by  itself. 
Near  by  is  a  large  cistern  in  the  rocks  ;  but  without  water.  At 
12.20  we  came  upon  the  bank  of  Wady  Derejeh,  here  a  narrow 
gulf  a  hundred  feet  deep  or  more,  with  rugged  perpendicular 
roety  banks  ;  the  bottom  of  which  we  reached  after  a  very  diffi- 
cult and  somewhat  dangerous  descent  of  ten  minutes.  Here  we 
stopped  for  rest  and  refreshment  under  the  shadow  of  a  lofty  wall 
of  rock,  "  a  great  rock  in  a  weary  land."  The  bed  of  the  valley 
merely  affords  a  passage  for  the  wintry  torrent.  This  is  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  Wady  KhElreitiin,  which  we  had  followed  down 
from  Solomon's  pools,  and  crossed  after  leaving  the  Frank 
mountain. 

We  set  off  again  at  1.50,  and  climbing  with  difficulty  the 
northern  bank,  came  at  2.25,  to  Wady  Ta'Smirah,  which  rises 
around  Bethlehem  and  under  M^r  Ely&s,  Here  again  was  rain 
water  among  the  rocks,  at  which  we  halted  for  ten  minutes. 
This  Wady  is  a  tributary  of  the  Derejeh,  and  joins  it  some 
twenty  minutes  below,  where  our  guides  said  there  was  an  im- 
mense cave  with  a  cistern  and  mason-work,  called  by  the  Arabs 
Um  el-Hammftm.  The  whole  tract  after  leaving  the  Derejeh  is 
a  horrible  desert,  presenting  nothing  but  cKfE's  of  chalky  friable 
limestone  without  a  trace  of  herbage.  We  now  turned  more  to 
the  right,  and  passed,  at  2.45,  near  the  junction  of  the  two  Wa- 
dya.  At  3  o'clock  we  came  upon  a  fork  of  the  road ;  one  path 
going  to  the  right  leading  down  to  'Ain  TerSbeh  on  the  shore, 
and  the  other  keeping  along  upon  the  high  land  towards  Eas  el- 
Feshkhaii.     From  this  point  Bir  ez-Za'fer^neh  bore  IS.  78°  W. 

To  descend  to  'Ain  TerSbeh  there  is  a  pass  similar  to  that 
of  'Ain  Jidy,  but  not  so  high.  We  had  intended  to  go  down  and 
encamp  by  the  fountain  and  thence  make  our  way  along  upon 
the  shore  below  ;  but  learning  now  that  we  should  have  to  as- 
cend again  in  order  to  cross  the  promontory  of  el-Feshkbah,  we 
thought  it  better  to  remain  above  upon  the  cliffs.  We  therefore 
passed  on  and  came  out  at  3.40,  a  little  to  the  right  of  the  road, 
upon  the  summit  of  a  range  of  cliffs  directly  overhanging  'Ain 
Terfibeh  and  the  shore,  and  commanding  a  view  of  the  whole  of 
the  Dead  Sea,  including  both  its  northern  and  southern  extre- 
mities.    This  point  we  judged  to  be  at  least  one  thousand  feet 

monntBin,    It  is  caUed  also  Jebel  es-Salt.    See  Burokhanit's  Travels,  p.  348. 
ii.  244,  245 
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above  the  sea.'  It  affoided  a  fine  place  of  encampment ;  and 
our  Arabs  found  rain  water  in  a  neigbbonnng  Wady.  We  were 
here  mucb  better  off,  tban  to  have  gone  down  to  the  fountain. 
This  is  indeed  notMng  but  a  little  brackish  water  oozing  up 
through  the  sand  along  the  shore,  surrounded  by  a  thicket  of 
reeds,  canes,  shrubs,  and  the  like.  There  is  no  tillage  round 
about  it,  as  at  'Ain  Jidy  ;  nor  do  the  Arabs  ever  encamp  near 
it,  except  in  circumstances  when  they  wish  to  hide  themselves. 
The  reeds  and  thicket  around  the  fountain  afford  a  aeeuro  retreat 
to  an  abundance  of  frogs,  which  were  now  merrily  croaking ; 
while  pigeons  Were  shooting  in  rapid  flight  over  the  surface  of  the 

The  prospect  of  the  sea  and  its  wild  shores  from  this  spot 
was  magnificent,  though  stern  ;  resembling  in  its  general  fea- 
tures that  from  the  cliff  over  'Ain  Jidy,  but  embracing  more  of 
the  sea  ;  the  view  in  either  direction  not  being  here  interrapted 
by  any  near  projecting  cliff.  The  waters  of  the  sea,  as  here 
seen,  assumed  the  same  deep  green  hue,  which  we  had  remarked 
from  the  cliff  over  'Ain  Jidy,  The  atmosphere  had  now  become 
quite  clear ;  and  we  could  overlook  the  whole  form  of  the  sea, 
and  mark  its  extent  both  towai'ds  the  north  and  south  ;  although, 
as  we  were  stiR  ignorant  of  its  true  features  at  the  southern  end, 
we  did  not  note  the  point  of  its  termination  in  that  part,  so  ac- 
curately as  we  might  otherwise  have  done.  Kerak  was  very 
distinctly  visible,* 

From  the  fork  of  the  Carmel  and  Jerusalem  roads,  which  we 
had  left  this  morning,  we  had  travelled  somewhat  more  than  five 
hours  to  reach  this  cliff  above  'Ain  TcrSbch.  Yet  so  great  was 
the  general  curve  of  our  route  towards  the  west,  and  such  the 
number  of  smaller  detours  we  were  compelled  to  make,  and  of 
steep  descents  and  ascents  in  crossing  the  deep  Wadys,  that  the 
amount  of  our  progress  was  much  less  than  in  ordinary  cirtum- 
Btances.  Indeed,  from  calculations  founded  on  the  above  measure- 
menta  in  connection  with  those  taken  at  'Ain  Jidy,  and  from  the 
general  construction  of  the  map,  the  cliff  on  which  we  were  now 
encamped,  appeara  to  be  less  than  eight  geographical  miles 
distant  from  'Ain  Jidy  in  a  straight  line.  Had  there  been  a 
path  along  the  shore  below,  I  presume  the  distance  between  the 
two  fountains  would  not  have  occupied  more  than  three  and  a 

'  Thetopof  thecliffsisinrealitvaboat  point,  S.  8^°  W.     Peninsula,  soulh  end,  S. 

1300  feet  above  the  eea;  sob  in  Note  XXX,  6"  W.    Do.  north  end,  S.  10J°  E.    Point 

end  of  the  volume.  of  western  shoal  bejond  'Ain  Ji3y,  S.  8° 

'  At  'Am  TBrahah,  tiant,   Ljneh  and  W.     Ras  el-Mersed,  base,  S.   8°  W.     Kfl- 

party  encamped  for  a  time.     Sea  Ander-  rat,  S.  35°  E.     Wady  e1-M^ib,  S.  43°  E. 

son's  Report^  p.  166.— We  took  here  above  Wady  es-Zerka  Ma^,  N.  89°  E,     Mount 

'Ain  TerSheh,  with  not  large  compass,  the  Gilead  (Jebel  Osba)  N.  39°  E. 
following  bearings :  Usdum,  southeastern 

Vol.  I.— 45  it.  245,  240 
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half  or  at  the  most  four  hours  of  travel ;  making  all  due  allow- 
ance for  the  windings  and  difficulties  of  the  way. 

The  road  we  had  been  travelling  to-day,  is  the  great  Arab 
track  through  the  desert  along  the  Dead  Sea ;  by  which  the 
Arabs  of  the  southern  deserts,  and  those  who  come  from  the 
east  around  the  southern  end  of  the  sea,  are  able  to  penetrate 
far  to  the  north,  without  letting  their  movements  be  known  to 
the  tribes  or  villagea  further  west.  About  thirty  years  before,  a 
large  party  of  some  three  hundred  and  fiily  of  the  Hejaya  from 
the  mountains  of  JebS.l,  -south  of  Kerak,  had  in  this  manner 
passed  along  this  route  quite  to  Deir  Duw^n,  and  stolen  and  car- 
ried off  the  flocks  of  the  people  of  that  place.  As  these  people 
were  m  league  with  the  Ta'amirah,  both  belonging  to  the  Yemen 
party,  the  latter  pursued  the  HejSya  and  overtook  them  hear 
Wady  Derejeh,  In  the  attack  which  ensued,  the  Hejdya  proved 
the  strongest ;  they  routed  the  Ta'fimirah,  and  killed  two  or 
three.  One  man,  to  save  his  life,  leaped  off  from  a  precipice  into 
the  valley,  and  although  much  hurt,  escaped  and  recovered. 
Ever  since  that  time  a  feud  of  blood  has  existed  between  the  two 
tribes. — After  this  the  Hejfkya  came  and  plundered  the  convent 
of  Mar  SSha.  The  door  was  of  wood  covered  with  iron  on  the 
outside  ;  they  contrived  to  burn  it  away,  by  pouring  on  oil  and 
setting  it  on  fire  in  the  night.  But,  aa  our  Sheikh  remarked, 
Mar  Saha  is  a  Weiy  (holy  place);  and  the  HejSya,  after  they 
had  done  this  wickedness,  fell  to  fighting  among  themselves. 

From  the  south  end  of  the  Dead  Sea,  this  great  road  follows 
the  shore  below  as  fer  as  to  'Ain  Jidy,  and  then  ascends  the  pass. 
Along  that  part  of  the  sea  we  heard  of  no  road  upon  the  high 
land  above.  Indeed  such  an  upper  road  would  be  unnecessary  ; 
since  it  must  naturally  be  longer  than  that  below  ;  and  it  would 
moreover  be  iar  less  practicable  on  account  of  the  deep  valleys 
of  tie  G-hS,r,  KhQbarah,  .Seiyal,  and  others,  which  it  must  cross. 
It  w^  doubtless  by  this  same  Arab  road  that  the  Moabites  and 
Ammonites  came  up  against  king  Jehoshaphat,  in  the  incursion 
to  which  we  have  already  had  occasion  to  allude,' 

The  view  of  this  evening  from  our  lofty  encampment,  was 
most  romantic.  The  whole  Dead  Sea  lay  before  us ;  the  fuU 
moon  rose  in  splendour  over  the  eastern  mountains,  and  poured 
a  flood  of  silvery  light  into  the  deep  dark  chasm  below,  illumi- 
nating the  calm  surface  of  the  slu^sh  waters.  AH  was  still  as 
the  silence  of  the  grave.  Our  Arabs  were  sleeping  around  us 
upon  the  ground ;  only  the  tall  pensive  figure  of  the  Sheikh  was 
seen  sitting  be&re  the  door  of  our  tent,  his  eyes  fixed  intently 
upon  us  as  we  wrote.  He  indeed  was  ever  the  last  to  lie  down 
at  night,  and  the  first  to  rise  up  with  the  dawn.  • 
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Saturday,  May  VUh.  Having  a  long  day's  journey  before 
us  in  order  to  reach  Jericho,  we  caused  the  luggage  to  bo  mostly 
packed  over  night ;  and  rising  very  early,  took  our  breakfast  in 
the  open  air  on  the  brinlc  of  the  cliff,  that  our  servants  meantime 
might  pack  the  tent.  The  sun  rose  gloriously  above  the  eastern 
mountains  and  the  abyss  below  us,  over  which  a  slight  mist  was 
now  rising;  and  the  song  of  numerous  birds  came  up  sweetly  on 
the  ear  from  tho  thicket  around  the  fountain. 

We  set  off  at  5  o'clock,  an  earlier  sta.rt  than  we  had  ever  yet 
been  able  to  make  in  our  regular  travelling ;  and  proceeded 
through  a  desert  tract  of  table  land,  much  like  that  of  yesterday, 
often  intersected  by  small  Wadys,  and  having  a  range  of  chalky 
mountains  on  the  left.  At  5.50  we  came  to  a  "Wady  running  to 
join  the  gulf  by  which  the  next  valley,  Ghuweir,  descends  to  the 
shore.  On  the  left  were  traces  of  a  former  encampment  of  the 
Ta'amirah  ;■  this  being  the  place  to  wlilch  they  retired  after  the 
rebelhon  of  1834."  A  few  minutes  further  a  road  from  Bethle- 
hem crossed  our  path,  leading  to  the  descent  or  pass  of  the  Ghu- 
weir on  the  right.  The  Ghuweir  is  a  small  fountain  on  the  shore 
at  the  foot  of  the  precipice,  similar  to  that  at  'Ain  Terl:beh.  At 
6.05  we  came  upon  the  Wady  called  ESs  el-Ghuweir,  which 
breaks  down  through  the  cliffs  to  the  shore  near  the  fountain. 
It  rises  in  the  interior  near  Deir  Ibn  'Obeid,  at  a  pass  called  el- 
KfissS.beh  ;  it  was  here  deep,  rugged,  and  difficult  to  be  crossed. 
Another  Wady  was  also  mentioned,  called  'Alya,  rising  appa- 
rently near  the  same  place,  and  running  into  Wady  er-Eahib, 
the  prolongation  of  the  Kidron. 

Proceeding  for  nearly  two  hours  and  a  half  over  a  similar 
tract,  surrounded  by  abrupt  chalky  hills  and  cliffs,  and  crossing 
many  short  Wadys,  whose  banks  the  animals  could  hardly  descend 
and  ascend,  we  came  at  half  past  8  o'clock  to  the  deep  and 
almost  impassable  ravine  of  tho  Kidron,  coming  down  by  M5.r 
S§.ba,  and  thence  called  Wady  er-Rifchib,  "  Monk's  Valley ;" 
but  here  bearing  also  the  name  Wady  en-NSr,  "Fire  Valley." 
At  this  place  it  was  running  nearly  E.  S.  E.  in  a  deep  narrow 
channel  between  perpendicular  walls  of  rock,  as  if  worn 'away 
by  the  rushing  waters  between  these  desolate  chalky  hiUa.  There 
was  however  no  water  in  it  now ;  nor  had  there  apparently  been 
■  any  for  a  long  time.  It  enters  the  sea  in  the  angle  formed  by 
Eas  el-Feshkhah,  which  here  projects  from  the  western  cliffs  to- 
wards the  E.  N.  E.and  contracts  the  north  end  of  the  sea  by 
giving  to  the  coast  beyond  it  nearly  the  same  direction. 

Turning  more  to  the  right,  nearly  E.  N,  E.  and  crossing  with 
difSculty  several  short  Wadys  or  ravines,  we  came  out  at  8| 
o'clock  upon  Eas  el-Feshkbah,  the  northernmost  promontory  of 
'  See  p.  4B3,  above. 
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the  Dead  Sea,  still  eight  hundred  or  a  thousand  feet  above  its 
waters.  Hero  again  wo  had  a  perfect  view  of  the  north  end  of 
the  sea  and  a  portion  of  the  Ghflr  or  valley  of  the  Jordan  be- 
yond, with  the  eastern  mountains ;  and  could  also  distinguish 
Usdum  at  the  southern  end.  While  we  were  taking  our  observa- 
tions, two  ravens  and  a  small  hawk  were  wheeling  in  rapid  flights 
over  the  sea. ' 

Beyond  the  promontory  of  Eas  el-Fcehkhah  the  shore  contin- 
ues to  run  N,  E,  by  E.  quite  to  the  corner  of  the  sea.  But  the 
promontory  itself  on  that  side,  and  the  mountains  further  on, 
retire  gradually  from  the  sea  in  a  direction  nearly  north,  leaving 
between  their  base  and  the  shore  a  triangular  plain,  at  first  nar- 
row, but  afterwards  quite  wide.  The  road  passes  down  obliquely 
along  the  northern  side  of  the  promontory  to  'Ain  el-Feshkhah  at 
the  bottom.  The  descent  is  by  no  means  so  great  nor  so  steep 
as  at  the  pass  of  'Ain  Jidy ;  but  the  path  itself  is  worse,  the 
rocks  and  stones  not  being  at  all  cleared  away.  This  pass  is 
one  of  the  roads  from  M^r  S^ba  to  the  Jordan.'  Sending  on  the 
men  and  horses  ahead,  we  followed  on  foot  at  five  minutes  past 
nine.  When  they  were  about  half  way  down  the  pass,  a  shot 
was  heard ;  and  tben  we  saw  the  Arabs  scrambling  down  the 
rocks  in  eager  chase.  They  had  fired  at  a  Beden,  it  was  sup- 
posed ;  but  after  all  their  pains  it  turned  out  to  be  a  poor  rabbit. 
They  said  however  that  the  Beden  are  numerous  in  these  moun- 
tains, as  weU  as  the  wild  boar. 

Meantime  the  servants  and  muleteers  were  left  to  get  on 
with  the  horses  as  they  could  ;  and  being  unacquainted  with 
the  way,  and  the  path  bUnd,  their  progress  was  attended  with 
some  danger.  One  of  the  servants'  horses,  at  a  steep  and  diffi- 
cult place,  got  out  of  the  road  ;  on  attempting  to  lead  him 
back,  he  refused  to  move  ;  and  pulhng  at  the  bridle,  lost  hia 
footing  and  fell  backwards  ten  or  twelve  feet,  down  a  ledge  of 
the  rocks.  We  were  still  some  distance  behind ;  and  I  could 
not  help  uttering  a  cry  of  compassion  as  the  poor  animal  fell, 
supposing  it  impossible  that  he  should  not  be  killed  outright,  or 
have  at  least  some  legs  or  bones  broken.  But  he  soon  got  up 
and  went  on  &a  before,  seeming  to  make  nothing  of  it.  The 
cooking  utensils,  which  were  slung  in  bags  across  bia  back,  suf- 
fered more  ;  but  even  they  escaped  with  slighter  damage  than 
could  have  been  expected. 

'  From  ESs  el-Feahkhah  wo  ottamed  Peiunsula,  nortli  end,  S.    Do.  south  end 

the  following  beaiinga  i  Northwest  comer  S.  9"  W.     Usdum,   east  end,  S.   11°  W. 

of  the  Dead  Sea  &nd  the  inteivening  line  of  Do.  west  end  S.  15°  W.    Point  of  western 

shore,  N.  E.  hy  E,    Mouth  of  the  Jordan  shoal  S.  15°  W.     BSs  el-Mersed  S.  19°  W, 

K  N.  E.    Kfiar  Hajla,  a  rojn  in  the  plain  »  I  am  not  sure  whether  this  was  the 

of  Jericho,  N.  38°  E.     Jebel  Jil'Sd  or  J.  i^inte  taken  by  Pooooke  from  Mar  Saba; 

es-Salt  N.  44°  E.    Mouth  nf  Zerka  Ma'in  Vol,  IL  i.  p.  84. 
S.  42°   E.    Oo.   of  el-Mojib   S,   21°   E. 
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We  found  here  specimens  of  the  well-known  black  hitumi- 
noUB  stone,  '  stink-stone,'  which  has  been  already  mentioned.' 
In  one  instance  it  appeared  in  the  form  of  a  casing  or  crust,  en- 
closing other  stones  like  a  sort  of  conglomerate  ;  looking  much 
as  if  it  had  once  flowed  down  the  path  in  a  liquid  state,  and 
there  become  solid  among  the  stones  as  it  cooled.^ — The  lower 
part  of  the  mountain  consists  here  wholly  of  conglomerate,  con- 
taining stones  of  all  sizes  ;  some  of  which  indeed  are  lai^e  rocks. 

We  reached  the  bottom  of  the  descent  and  the  fountain 
'Ain  el-Feshkhah  at  9|  o'clock.  The  fountain  boils  up  here 
near  the  shore,  a  very  copious  stream,  or  rather  streams,  of  lim- 
pid water,  beautiful  to  the  eye,  but  brackish  and  having  a  slight 
taste  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  Its  temperature  is  80°  F. 
The  wet  and  marshy  ground  around  the  fountain,  is  covered  by 
a  dense  thicket  of  canes,  extending  for  half  an  hour  or  more 
along  the  shore,  showing  that  the  water  flows  out  along  this 
whole  distance,  or  at  least  moistens  the  soil.  Near  the  fountain 
are  the  foundations  of  a  small  square  tower  and  of  other  small 
buildings  ;  whether  ancient  or  not,  we  could  not  tell.  We 
stopped  here  for  thirty-five  minutes,  and  found  the  heat  almost 
intolerable.  The  cane  brake  intercepted  the  sea-breeze,  while 
the  beams  of  the  burning  sun  were  reflected  down  upon  us  from 
the  chfis  above,  rendering  the  spot  like  an  oven.  The  ther-- 
mometer  stood  at  84°  F.  The  cliffs  here  and  further  north  we 
estimated  at  from  one  thousand  to  twelve  hundred  feet  in 
height." . 

This  fountain  and  those  of  the  Ghuweir  and  Tcrabeh  are 
within  the  territories  of  the  Ta'Smirah.  Besides  theso  and  the 
waters  of  Wady  Sudeir,  'Ain  Jidy,  and  Wady  'Areijeh  or  the 
Orhkr,  our  guides  knew  of  no  fountain  on  the  western  coast  of 
the  Dead  Sea  ;  nor  did  we  anywhere  hear  of  any  other. 

Leaving  'Ain  el-Feshkhah  at  twenty  minutes  past  ten,  wo 
rode  between  the  cane  brake  and  the  mountain,  passing  many 
masses  of  coi^Iomerate  rocks  fallen  down  from  above  ;  indeed 
the  whole  precipice  on  our  left  appeared  to  be  of  this  character. 
Beyond  the  brake,  the  shrubs  of  the  desert  again  appeared,  as 
also  the  tamarisk  or  Tfltfa,  and  the  GhurkM,  but  all  of  a  large 

'  See  p.  B12,  above,  foj;  this  and  otlier  liirger  city  flian  Jenisaloin  evor  was.     We 

minevals  on  the  shore  of  the  Dead  Sea.  saw  tieve  only  "  masses  of  conglomerala 

°  At 'Ain  el-Feshkhah,  and  fiirther  north  roots  falleo  down  from  above,"  aa  also 

along   QiB   base   of  the  mountain,  M,  Ds  many  "small  precipitous  hills  apparently 

Saulcy  finds  the  ate  of  Gomorrah,  on  the  of  marl ;  "   as  in   the   teit^     Besides;   if 

strength  itf  the  name  irf  a  Wady,  which  he  Sodom  was  at  Usdura,  as  M,  De  S.  liolda, 

ciiUs  Onmraa  or  Gonmran,  probably  for  it  seems  hardly  natural  to  pluee  Gomorrah 

'Amrin;  Narrat  I.  pp.  ee-60,  62-68,    He  at'Aiiid-Fe^khah,  25or80mile9distiuit, 

deaeribea  these  "  enormous  ruins,"  (p.  68)  with  Haaezon-Tamar  CAin  Jidy)  between, 

that  covei'  a  spaoe  about  four  English  miles  which  too  was  not  destroyed ;  Geu.  14,  7. 
in  extent ;  p.  66.    Tbis  would  be  a  much  " 

Vol.  I.— 45*  ii.  251-253 
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size.  Tlie  red  berry  of  the  latter  was  just  beginning  to  ripen.' 
In  one  of  the  huslicB,  at  11^  o'clock,  the  guides  killed  an  im- 
mense lizard,  which  we  at  first  had  taken  for  a  serpent ;  it 
measured  three  fe?t  eight  inches  from  the  head  to  the  tip  of  the 
tail.  The  Arabs  did  not  know  it ;  hut  our  Egyptian  servants 
instantly  recognised  it  as  the  Waran  of  Egypt,  the  Lacerta 
Nilotiea  of  Hasselquist  and  Porskal.* 

Our  course  was  about  northeast,  inasmuch  as  we  thought,  at 
first,  of  proceeding  directly  to  Jericho.  The  plain  continued  to 
widen  as  the  mountains  and  sea  diverged  ;  and  on  our  left, 
towards  the  cliffi,  the  whole  region  was  broken  np  into  small 
precipitous  lulls,  apparently  of  marl,  of  singular  shapes,  as  if 
the  intervening  earth  had  been  ■washed  away  by  torrents. 
Maundrell  not  inaptly  compares  the  appearance  of  this  tract  to 
that  of  "  places  where  there  have  been  anciently  limekilns."^ 
At  12  o'clock  the  northwest  comer  of  the  Dead  Sea,  forming 
its  northern  extremity,  bore  due  east,  less  than  half  an  hour  dis- 
tant. From  it  the  coast  curves  off  in  a  general  direction  south- 
east quite  to  the  base  of  the  eastern  mountains.  At  the  mouth 
of  the  Jordan,  on  its  western  side,  a  small  tongue  of  land  or 
low  promontory  runs  out  into  the  sea,  forming  a  bay  towards  the 
west.  This  point  now  bore  east  by  south.  This  portion  of  the 
sea,  as  we  have  seen,  is  much  narrower  than  the  part  beyond 
Eaa  el-Feehkhah. — At  its  northernmost  part  a  small  peninsula 
juts  out  into  the  sea ;  a  gravelly  point  with  large  stones  upon 
it,  connected  with  the  main  shore  by  a  low  narrow  neck.  When 
the  sea  is'tull,  it  overflows  this  isthmus  ;  and  then  the  penin- 
sula must  present  the  appearance  of  an  island.* 

The  earth,  as  we  advanced,  was  in  many  places  white  with 
a  nitrous  cnist ;  and  we  picked  up  occasionally  small  lumps  of 
pure  sulphur,  of  the  size  of  a  nutmeg  or  walnut.  In  some 
parts  the  surface  was  damp,  so  that  the  horses  slipped  ;  in 
others  it  was  more  like  ashes,  and  they  sunk  in  at  every  step. 

We  now  found,  that  we  stiU  had  enough  of  the  day  left  to 
pay  a  visit  to  the  Jordan  before  going  to  Jericho  ;  and  as  this 
would  be  a  great  saving  of  time,  and  we  should  thereby  avoid 
the  inconvenience  of  an  escort  from  the  garrison,  we  determined 
to  take  this  course.  On  proposing  it  to  our  guides,  some  of  the 
younger  ones  hesitated  for  fear  of  robbers  ;  but  the  Khatib  as- 
sented at  once.  We  therefore  turned  more  to  the  right  for  a 
tJrae  ;  and  then  proceeded  about  N.  E.  by  E.      This  brought 

'  See  above,  p.  65.  'See  Lynoli'a  NarraOTep.  270.    Lanfla 

'  HaaselquisJfB  Reise  p.  B61.    Forakal  of  Ihe  MMlem,  p.  280.    Tbis  is  donbtloss 

Deaoript.  Amraaliiun  p.  13,  the  island  seen  by  Warburton,  Crasoent 

=  Journal  from   Aleppo   to  Jernsalani,  and  the    Cross,    n.  p.  280;  and  also  by 

March  30th.  '  Dc  Wilson,  Lands  of  the  Bible,  II.  p.  31. 
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US  in  half  an  hour  into  the  midst  of  a  second  thicket  of  ehraba 
and  canes  ajround  the  northernmost  point  of  the  sea,  watered  hy 
another  hracbieh  fountain  called  'Ain  Jehair.  On  the  flats  and 
shoale  along  the  shore  in  this  part,  there  is  in  summer  a  deposit 
of  salt,  as  at  Birket  el-Khfihl  heyond  'Ain  Jidy.  We  were  soon 
clear  of  the  thicket ;  and  at  a  quarter  before  one,  crossed  a 
small  sluggish  stream  of  salt  water  running  through  marshy 
ground  towards  the  sea. 

Beyond  this  point  the  plain  assumed  a  new  character.  All 
traces  of  vegetation  ceased,  except  occasionally  a  lone  sprig  of 
the  Huheiheh  or  alkaline  plant,  which  we  had  seen  at  'Ain  Jidy. 
The  surface  wa^  almost  a  dead  level,  covered  with  a  thin  smooth 
nitrous  crust,  through  which  the  feet  of  men  and  horses  broke 
and  sunk  as  in  ashes,  up  to  the  ankles.  The  tract  continued  of 
this  character,  with  a  few  gentle  swells,  until  we  reached  the 
banks  of  the  Jordan  at  1.40,  at  a  ford  or  crossing  place  called  el- 
Helu,  considerably  below  the  spot  usually  visited  by  the  pilgrims 
and  travellers.  It  is  indeed  the  lowest  point  where  the  river  ia 
ordinarily  crossed. 

The  upper  or  outer  bants  of  the  Jordan,  where  we  thus 
came  upon  it,  are  not  more  than  one  hundred  rods  apart ;  with 
a  descent  of  fifty  or  sixty  feet  to  the  level  of  the  lower  valley  in 
which  the  river  flows.  There  was  here  no  sign  of  vegetation 
aloi^  the  upper  banks,  and  little,  if  any,  in  the  valley  below  ; 
except  a  narrow  strip  of  canes,  here  occupying  a  stiU  lower  tract 
along  the  brink  of  the  channel  on  each  side.  With  these  were 
intermingled  occasionally  tamarisks,  and  the  species  of  willow 
called  by  the  Arabs  Mishrash,  the  Agnus  castus  of  botanists, 
from  which  the  pilgrims  usually  carry  away  branches  for  staves, 
after  dipping  them  ia  the  Jordan.  Looking  down  upon  the  river 
from  the  high  upper  bank,  it  seemed  a  deep,  sluggish,  discol- 
oured stream,  winding  its  way  slowly  through  a  cane  brake. 
Further  up  the  river,  we  could  see  that  the  high  upper  hanks 
were  wider  apart,  and  the  border  of  vegetation  much  broader, 
with  many  trees.' 

We  descended  the  high  outer  banks  some  rods  above  the  cross- 
ing place  ;  but  found  it  impossible  to  reach  the  channel  at  that 
point,  partly  on  account  of  the  thickness  of  the  cane  brake,  and 
partly  because  the  stream  was  now  apparently  swollen,  filling 
its  immediate  banks  to  the  brim,  and  in  some  places  slightly 
overflowing  them  so  as  to  cover  the  bottom  of  the  brake.  At 
this  point,  and  as  far  as  we  could  see,  this  strip  of  vegetation 

Among  the  trees  and  Bhrnbs  higher  vp  for  bnilding  lints ;  th&j  are  so  used  at  fliB 
Bra  said  to  be  flie  tliamnus  (Niibk)  and  present  day.  "  Et  ripaa  idonens  ad  amn- 
oleander.  Hasselq.  p.  162.  Buckingham  dines  sen  cannas  procroandas,  ex  quibua 
p.  815.  Jacob  de  Vit:y  speaks  o(  the  tecta  domorum  tegunlj  et  parietea  contes- 
EBJies  groin'ing  along  the  Jordan  as  used    unt ;  c.  53.  p.  1076. 
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was  itself  sMrted  "by  offsets  or  Imnks  five  or  fix  feet  Wgli.  So 
that  here  the  river  might  strictly  he  said  to  have  three  sets  of 
banks,  viz.  the  upper  or  outer  ones,  forming  the  first  descent 
from  the  level  of  the  great  vaUey ;  the  lower  or  middle  ones  en- 
closing the  tract  of  canea  and  other  vegetation  ;  and  the  actual 
hanks  of  the  channel.  Further  up  the  river,  it  is  naid,  the 
lower  tract  of  cane  hrake  disappears  ;  and  the  stream  flows  be- 
tween the  middle  or  second  hanks  just  descrihed  which  are  there 
covered  with  trees  and  bushes. 

We  proceeded  therefore  to  the  place  of  crossing,  wheie  there 
was  an  opening  through  the  canes  and  trees.  Here  the  low 
bankn  of  the  channel  were  broken  or  worn  away  for  the  conve- 
nience of  passing,  and  were  now  covered  hy  the  water.  There 
was  a  still  though  very  rapid  current ;  the  water  was  of  a 
clayey  colour,  but  sweet  and  dehghtfully  refreshing,  after  the 
water  to  which  we  had  been  confined  for  the  last  two  days  since 
leaving  'Ain  Jidy ;  either  rain  water  standing  in  holes  in  the 
Wadys  and  full  of  animalculie,  or  the  brackish  waters  of  'Ain 
el-Feshkhah.  We  estimated  the  breadth  of  the  stream  to  he 
fixim  eighty  to  one  hundred  feet.  The  guides  supposed  it  to  be 
now  ten  or  twelve  feet  deep.  I  bathed  in  the  river,  without 
going  out  into  the  deep  channel ;  the  bottom  here  (a  hollow 
place  in  the  bank)  was  clayey  mnd  with  also  blue  clay,  I 
waded  out  ten  or  twelve  feet,  and  thus  far  the  water  was  not 
over  the  hips  ;  but  a  Kttle  further,  several  of  the  party  who  swam 
across,  found  it  suddenly  beyond  their  depth.  The  current  was 
so  strong,  that  even  Komeh,  a  stout  swimmer  of  the  Nile,  was 
carried  down  several  yards  in  crossing.  This  place  is  strictly 
not  &ford  ;  we  understood  that  the  rivei  could  never  he  crossed 
here  by  animals  without  swimming  ;  and  the  Aga  of  Jericho 
afterwards  told  ub,  that  he  was  accustomed  to  swim  his  torso 
in  crossing  higher  up. 

The  sand-hillB  which  here  form  the  upper  banks,  ore  of  the 
same  naked  character  as  the  desert  we  had  passed  over  in 
coming  to  this  spot.  From  them  we  could  distinguish,  some 
miles  higher  up  the  river,  the  ruined  convent  of  St.  John  the 
Baptist,  standing  upon  the  brow  of  the  upper  bank,  or  first  de- 
scent from  the  plain,  near  the  place  where  the  Latin  pilgrims 
hathe  in  the  Jordan,  The  Arabs  call  it  Kttsr  el-YehM,  '  Jews' 
Castle,'  The  bathing  place  of  the  Greek  pilgrims  is  two  or  three 
miles  below  the  convent ;  yet  each  party  claims  to  bathe  at  the 
spot  where  our  Lord  was  baptized  by  John,  Far  in  the  north, 
a  sharp  conical  peak  was  seen  standing  out  like  a  bastion  from 
the  western  mountains  ;  our  Arabs  called  it  Kflm  SOrtabeh. 
Opposite  to  US'  across  the  river  lay  the  plains  of  ]\Ioab.  The 
eastern  mountains  here  retire  in  a  small  arc  of  a  circle,  forming 
ji.  255-257 
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a  sort  of  recess,  and  leaving  tbe  eastern  plain  much  broader 
tlmn  in  any  other  part.  It  is  apparently  covered  with  shrubs ; 
especially  towards  the  mountains,  vrhich  seemed  to  he  two  or 
three  miles  distant.  Just  helow  the  crossing  place,  the  Wady 
Heshdn  comes  in  from  the  same  mountains,  dracending  through 
a  verdant  region  at  their  foot,  which  indeed  owes  its  fertility  to 
the  Wady.  Further  north,  the  similar  Wady  Sha'ib  comes 
down  from  the  vicinity  of  es-Salt,  and  enters  the  Jordan  nearly 
east  of  Jericho.     At  its  mouth  is  the  ordinary  ford  of  the  river.' 


THE  JORDAN  AND  ITS  VALLEY, 

The  present  Arabic  name  for  the  Jordan  is  esh-Sheri'ah, 
'  the  watering-place ; '  to  which  the  epithet  el-Kebir,  *  the  great,' 
ia  sometimes  annexed.^  The  form  d-JJrdun,  however,  is  not 
unknown  among  Arabian  writers.'  The  common  name  of  the 
great  valley  through  which  it  thus  flows  below  the  lake  of  Ti- 
berias, is  el-Ghor,  signifying  a  depressed  tract  or  plain,  usually 
between  two  mountains  ;  and  the  same  name  continues  to  be 
applied  to  the  valley  quite  across  the  whole  length  of  the  Dead 
Sea,  and  for  some  distance  beyond.' 

It  has  so  happened,  that  until  the  present  century,  most  pU- 
grime  and  travellers  have  visited  the  valley  of  the  Jordan  only  at 
Jericho  ;  so  that  we  have  had  no  account  of  the  features  of  its 
upper  part  in  the  vicinity  of  the  lake  of  Tiberias.  Of  the 
earlier  pUgrims  indeed,  Antoninus  Martyr  at  the  close  of  the 
sixth  century,  and  St.  Wilhbald  in  the  eighth,  passed  down 
through  the  whole  length  of  the  vaUey  from  Tiberias  to  Jericho  ; 
and  in  the  year  1100  king  Baldwin  I.  accompanied  a  train  of 
pilgrims  from  Jericho  to  Tiberias  f  but  we  have  nothing  more 
than  a  mere  notice  of  these  journeys.  In  like  manner,  the 
various  excursions  of  the  crusaders  across  the  GhSr  throw  no 
light  upon  its  character.  In  the  year  1799  the  French  pene- 
trated to  the  south  end  of  the  lake  of  Tiberias,  but  no  further. 
In  1806,  Seetzen  crossed  the  valley  just  south  of  the  same  lake  ; 

'  From  tlie  high  bank  near  el-Heln,  Je-  Indes  in  Vit.  Saladm.  art.  Miiivim  Jor- 

hal  es-Salt  or  Gilead  bora  N.SO"  E.    Kusr  dimes. 

el-Yahfld  N.    KCirn  Sfcrtabeb  N,  8°  W.  *  It  thus  oorreaponda  to  ttie  Avion  of 

Ain  ea-SuWn  beyond  Jericho,  about  N.  Ensebiua  and  Jerome ;  see  Onomasticon. — 

60''  W.     Kftar  Bsjla  N.  70°  W.  On  the  GhSr,  see  EdrW  par  Jaubart  pp. 

'  To  dLBtii^uish  it  from  the  Sberi'at  el-  337,  338.     Abalfedia  Tab.  Syr.  ed.  Kflblat 

MandhOr  or  Yannflfc,  the  ancient  Hiero-  pp.  8,  9.     Schnlten'a  ImJeit  in  Vit.  SalaA 

max,  which  joins  it  from  the  enaC  about  two  art.  AlgtBinait.   Eeland  Palaest    p.    866. 

honre  below  ^k  lake  of  Tiberias.    Burok-  Abulfeim  says  eorreoHythat  tbeeame  val- 

hardt  pp.  273,  271.    Edria  ed.  Jaubert  ley  extflnds  to  Ailah. 

p.  838,    AhnlfediD  Tab,   Syr.  p,  !48,  '  FnLchcr.  Camot.  SI.  p.  403. 

'  AbuUed©  Tab.  Syr.  p.  117     Scbultens 
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but  describes  it  only  in  very  general  terms.^  Eurclthardt  in 
1812  was  twice  in  its  northern  part ;  and  travelled  along  it  from 
Beiafin  to  a  point  several  houre  below,  on  his  way  to  es-8alt.' 
Six  years  later,  in  the  winter  of  1818,  Irhy  and  Mangles  pa^ed 
down  from  Tiberias  to  Beisan ;  thence  crossed  over  into  the 
country  around  Jerash  ;  and  returned  from  cs-Salt  to  Nabulus, 
fording  the  Jordan  several  miles  ahove  Jericho.^  About  the 
same  time  Mr  Bankes,  accompanied  by  Buckingham,  crossed 
the-  valley  obliq^uely  &om  Jericho,  passing  the  river  apparently 
at  the  same  ford  (or  very  near  it)  as  Irhy  and  Mangles.' 

According  to  Burckhardt,  the  Ghi5r  at  the  upper  end  runs 
in  a  course  from  N.  by  E,  to  8.  by  W.  and  is  about  two  hours 
hroad.'  Opposite  Jericho  we  found  its  general  course  to  he  the 
same  ;  but  in  consequence  of  the  retiring  of  the  mountains  on 
both  aides,  to  which  I  have  already  alluded,  its  breadth  is  here 
much  greater,  being  not  less  than  three  and  a  half  or  four  hours. 
The  Jordan  issues  from  the  lake  of  Tiberias  near  its  southwest 
corner,  where  are  still  traces  of  the  site  and  walls  of  the  ancient 
Tarichtea.'  The  river  at  first  winds  very  much,  and  flows  for 
three  hours  near  the  western  hills  ;  then  turns  to  the  eastern, 
on  which  side  it  continues  its  course  for  several  hours,  to  the 
district  called  Kiim  el-Hemar,  '  Horn  of  the  Ass,'  two  hours 
helow  BeisSn  ;  where  it  again  returns  more  to  the  western  side  of 
the  valley.'  Lower  down,  the  Jordan  follows  more  the  middle 
of  the  great  valley ;  though  opposite  Jericho  and  towards  the 
Dead  Sea,  its  Course  is  nearer  to  the  eastern  mountains  ;  about 
two  thirds  or  three  quarters  of  the  vaUey  lying  here  upon  its 
western  side. 

A  few  hundred  yards  below  the  point  where  the  Jordan  issues 
from  the  lake  of  -Tiberias,  is  a  ford,  close  by  the  ruins  of  a  Eo- 
man  bridge  of  ten  arches,'  About  two  hours  further  down  is 
another  old  bridge,  called  Jisr  el-Mej^mi'a,  consisting  of  one 
arch  in  the  centre,  with  small  arches  upon  arches  at  the  sides  ; 
and  also  a  Kh^n  upon  the  western  bank.'  Somewhat  higher 
Up,  but  in  sight  of  this  bridge,  is  another  ford,"  That  near  Eei- 
sfin  lies  in  a  direction  S.  S.  E,  from  the  town."     Indeed,  "  the 

■  ZBch'a  MoQafl.  Corr.  XVIIL  p.  860.  '  Irby  and  Mangles  pp.  296,  801.  [90, 

Eeiaen  L  p.  360  eq.  91.] 

'  Trarsls,  pp.  274,  3*4  sq.  '  Irby  and  Mangles,  p.  801.  [91.]  Se&- 

'  Travels  pp.  300-30^,  326.  [91  sq.  99.]  tien  1.  o.  p.  851.    EeJMn  I.p.  861.    Messrs 

'  Enckingham's  Travels   in   Palest,  p.  Smith  and  Dodge,  in  connecUon  wiUi  their 

31ft  sq.  toavelB   beyond    Hie   Jordan,  crossed  the 

»  Page  844.  river  bj  this  bridge  in  1884.    The  KbSa 

'  Seeten  L  c.  p.  350.    Irby  and  Mangles  was  then  in  itse. 

p.   300.  [91.]    See  Relatt^s  Palest   p.  '°  Bucliingham  1.  o.  p.  448.    Buick- 

1026.    Comp.  PococliO  11.  i.  p.  70,  herdt  p.  273. 

'  Burckbardt  pp.  344,  345.    Irby  and  ■'  Burckhardt  p.  344. 

Mangles  I.  a 
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.  river  is  fordaWe  in  many  places  during  summer  ;  but  the  few  spota 
where  it  may  be  crossed  in  the  rainy  season,  are  known  only  to 
the  Arabs."' 

The  banks  of  the  Jordan  appear  to  preserve  everywhere  a 
tolerably  uniform  character,  such  as  we  have  described  them 
above,  "  The  river  flows  in  a  valley  of  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
in  breadth,  [sometimes  more  and  sometimes  less,]  which  is  con- 
eiderably  lower  than  the  rest  of  the  Uhor  ;"  in  the  northern  part 
about  forty  feet,'  This  lower  valley,  where  Burckh^t  saw  it, 
was  "  covered  with  high  trees  and  a  luxuriant  verdure,  affording 
a  strildng  contrast  with  the  sandy  slopes  that  border  it  on  both 
sides."  Further  down,  the  verdure  occupies  in  some  parts  a 
still  lower  strip  along  the  rivei-'s  brink  So  we  saw  it ;  and  bo 
also  it  seems  to  be  described  by  Pococke  near  the  convent  of 
St.  John.= 

,  The  channel  of  the  river  varies  in  different  places  ;  being  in 
some  wider  and  more  shallow,  and  in  others  narrower  and  deeper. 
At  the  ford  near  Beisan  on  the  12th  of  March,  Irby  and  Mangles 
found  the  breadth  to  be  one  hundred  and  forty  feet  by  measure  ; 
the  stream  was  swift  and  reached  above  the  bellies  of  the  horses. 
When  Burckhardt  passed  there  in  July,  it  was  about  three  feet 
deep.'  On  the  return  of  the  former  travellers  twelve  days  later 
(March  25th),  they  found  the  river  at  a  lower  ford  extremely 
rapidj  and  were  obliged  to  swim  their  horses.^  On  the  29th  of 
January  in  the  same  year,  as  Mr  Bankes  crossed  at  or  near  the 
Bamo  lower  ford,  the  stream  is  described  as  flowing  rapidly  over 
a  bed  of  pebbles,  but  as  easily  fordable  for  the  horses.'  Near 
the  convent  of  St,  John,  the  stream  at  the  annual  visit  of  the 
pilgrims  at  Easter  is  sometimes  said  to  be  narrow,  and  flowing  six 
feet  below  the  banks  of  its  channel.'  At  the  Greek  bathing 
place  lower  down,  it  is  described  in  1815,  on  the  3d  of  May,  as 
rather  more  than  fifty  feet  wide  and  five  feet  deep,  running  with 
a  violent  current ;  in  some  other  parts  it  Waa  very  deep.'  In 
1835,  on  the  23d  of  April,  my  companion  was  upon  the  banks 
higher  up,  nearly  opposite  Jericho,  and  found  the  water  consider- 
ably below  them. ,  The  lower  tract  of  cane  brake  did  not  exist 
in  that  part.* 

'  Bnrckbu^t  p.  345.  this  lotrer  ford  the  EQl'at  er-Eilbild  bore 

»  Ibid.  pp.  84l  345.  N.  E.  4N. 

'  "From  tbe  iugh  bank  indead  of  the  '  Buckingham  !.  e.  p.  31S, 

river,  [meaning  the  usual  level  of  the  low-  '  Maandrell,  Mttroh  30tli.    Haaselqnist 

er   TaUs;,]   there  is  a  descent  in  mao;  Belse  p.  162. 

plSBes  to  a,  lower  gronnd,  which  is  four  or  '  Tunier'a  Tour,  II.  p.  234. 

five  feet  above  the  water,  and  is  frequently  '  For  Uie  course  and  character  of  tha 

covered  with  wood ;  "  Poooeke  11.  i.  p.  33.  Jordan   and   its   valloy,    see    more   fully, 

'  Irbyn.ndManglflsp.804.  [S2.]   Burck-  Lynch's  Official  Report,  and  Map.      See 

hardt  p.  34g.  also  in  Note  XXX,  end  of  the  volume. 

=  Travels  pp.  304,  326.  [93, 99.1   From 

ii.  260.  261 
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These  are  the  moet  definite  notices  which  I  have  heen  able 
to  find  reapecting  the  Jordan  and  its  channel ;  and  I  have  col- 
lected them  here,  because  they  have  a  bearing  on  another  ques- 
tion of  some  interest,  viz,  the  annual  rise  and  supposed  regular 
overflow  of  the  waters  of  the  river.  It  is  indeed  generally  as- 
sumed that  the  Jordan  of  old,  somewhat  like  the  NUe,  regularly 
overflowed  its  hanks  in  the  spring,  covering  with  its  waters  the 
■whole  of  its  lower  valley,  and  perhaps  sometimes  large  tracts  of 
the  broad  fJh6r  itself.' 

It  seems  however  to  he  generally  admitted,  that  no  such  ex- 
tensive inundation  takes  place  at  the  present  day  ;  and  all  the 
testimony  above  adduced  goes  to  estabheh  the  same  fact.  It  is 
therefore  supposed  that  some  change  must  have  taken  place, 
either  because  the  channel  has  been  worn  deeper  than  formerly, 
or  because  the  waters  have  been  diminished  or  diverted. ''.  But 
although  at  present  a  smaller  quantity  of  rain  may  fall  in  Pales- 
tine than  anciently,  in  consequence  perhaps  of  the  destruction 
of  the  woods  and  forests,  yet  I  apprehend  that  even  the  ancient 
rise  of  the  rivet  has  been  greatly  exaggerated.  The  sole  ac- 
counts we  have  of  the  annual  increase  of  its  waters,  are  found 
-in  the  earlier  scriptural  history  of  the  Israelites  ;  where  accord- 
ing to  the  English  version  the  Jordan  is  said  to  "  overflow  all  its 
banks"  in  the  first  month,  or  aU  the  time  of  harvest.^  But  the 
original  Hebrew  expresses  in  these  passages  nothing  more,  than 
that  the  Jordan  "  was  fuB  (or  filled)  up  to  aU  its  banks,"  mean- 
ing the  banks  of  its  channel ;  it  ran  with  fall  hanks,  or  was 
brim-full.  The  same  sense  is  given  by  the  Septuagint  and 
Vulgate.* 

Thus  understood,  the  biblical  account  corresponds  entirely  to 
what  we  find  to  he  the  case  at  the  present  day.  The  Israelites 
crossed  the  Jordan  four  days  before  the  passover  (Easter),  which 
they  afterwards  celebrated  at  Gilgal  on  the  fourteenth  day  of 
the  first  month,'  Then,  as  now,  the  harvest  occurred  during 
April  and  early  in  May,  the  barley  preceding  the  wheat  harvest 
by  two  or  three  weeks.  Then,  as  now,  there  was  a  slight  an- 
nual rise  of  the  river,  which  caused  it  to  flow  at  this  season  with 
full  hanks,  and  sometimes  to  spread  its  waters  even  over  the  im- 

'  Eeland  PBlsert.  p,  278.    Bachiene  I.  ^nal  word  is  the  same.    It  refers  to  the 

p.  140  sq.    Eanmer  Pal.  p.  61,  Ed.  2,  vocdura  and  tMckets  along  the  banks,  but 

'  Maundrcll,  Marcli  3l>th,  has  no  allusion  to  a  riae  of  tlie  waters. 

'  Josh.  8,  15.     1  Chr.  12,  15.     The  on-         '  Heb.  1inn5-!>3-b»    [Kfcao]   Kh^  . 

ly  other  aUusion  to  a  rise  of  the  Jordan  in  Sept.  i^\i,pol  wia'  BAjjr  -rJj^'itMjr/So  aft- 

harveat  19  m  Sirac.  34,  36  orae;  where  ^„s.    Vi^.  "  Jordanis  aatem  ripas  alvei 

howevBt   an  immdnlion  la   not  necessa-  gui  tomporo  maBSia  implererat."    Luther 

rily  unplida.— The  phrase    "swelling   of  also ^ves  the  same  aonae correctly i  "Der 

Jordan,'    Engllah  verfflon  Jer.  12,  5.  49,  JordanaberwarYoHanaUenseinenUfflm." 
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mediate  banks  of  its  channel,  where  they  are  lowest,  so  as  in  ^ 
some  places  to  fill  the  low  tract  covered  with  trees  and  vegeta- 
tion along  its  sides,'  Further  than  this  there  is  no  evidence, 
that  its  inundations  have  ever  extended  ;  indeed  the  very  fact 
of  their  having  done  so,  would  in  this  soil  and  climate  necessa- 
rily have  carried  back  the  line  of  vegetation  to  a  greater  dis- 
tance &om  the  channel.  Did  the  Jordan,  like  the  NUe,  spread 
out  its  waters  over  a  wide  region,  they  would  no  doubt  every- 
where produce  the  same  lavish  fertility. 

Although  therefore  the  Jordan  probably  never  pours  its  floods, 
in  any  case,  beyond  the  limits  of  its  green  border,  yet  it  is  natu- 
ral to  suppose,  that  the  amount  of  its  rise  must  vary  in  different 
years,  according  to  the  variable  quantity  of  rain  which  may  an- 
nually fiill.  This  consideration  wilt  account  in  a  great  measure 
for  the  various  reports  and  estimates  of  travellers;  It  may  also 
appear  singular,  that  this  annual  increase  should  (bo  far  as  we 
yet  know)  take  place  near  the  close  of  the  rainy  season,  or  even 
after  it,  rather  than  at  an  earlier  period,  when  the  rains  are 
heaviest.  This  is  sometimes  referred  to  the  late  melting  of  the 
snows  on  Jebel  esh-Sheibh  or  Hermon ;'  but  at  this  season 
these  snows  have  usually  long  been  melted,  and  only  the  mighty 
head  of  Hermon  is  decked  with  an  icy  crown.  The  fact  how- 
ever may  be  easily  explained,  I  apprehend,  upon  ordinary  prin- 
ciples. 

In  the  first  place,  the  heavy  rains  of  November  and  Decem- 
ber find  the  earth  in  a  parched  and  thirsty  state  ;  and  among 
the  loose  limestone  rocks  and  caverns  of  Palestine,  a  far  greater 
proportion  of  the  water  is  under  the  circumstances  absorbed, 
than  is  usual  in  occidental  countries,  where  rains  are  frequent. 
Then  too  the  course  of  the  Jordan  below  the  lake  of  Tiberias  is 
comparatively  short  ;  no  living  streams  enter  it  from  the  moun- 
tains, except  the  Yarmlik  and  the  Zerka  from  the  east  ;  and 
the  smaller  torrents  from  the  hills  would  naturally,  at  the  most, 
produce  but  a  sudden  and  temporary  rise.  Whether  such  an 
effect  does  actually  take  place,  we  are  not  informed  ;  as  no  trav- 
eller has  yet  seen  the  Jordan  during  the  months  of  November 
and  December.  Late  in  January  and  early  in  March  1818,  as 
we  have  seen,  nothing  of  the  kind  was  perceptible.' 

But  a  more  important,  and  perhaps  the  chief  cause  of  the 
phenomenon,  lies  (I  apprehend)  in  the  general  conformation  of 
the  region  through  which  the  Jordan  flows.  The  rains  which 
descend  upon  Anti-Lebanon   and   the   mountains   around  the 

'  Bnrckhaiclt  says  loosely  that  ths  Jor-  "  coTsred  with  hiA  trees  snd  a  lusorinnt 

dim  in   winler,   (meaning  gonerally   the  verdure."     Travel!,  pp.  8i4,  345. 

rMny  season,)  "  inundates  tLe  pl^n  in  the  '  Bacliiene  I.  p.  141. 

Ijottoni  of  tlie  narrow  valley.''     But  this  '  See  p.  589,  above, 
whole  lower  plain,  where  be  saw  it,  was 

Vol.  I.— 46  ii.  263,  264 
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upper  part  of  the  Jordan,  and  which  might  be  expectfld  to  pro- 
duce sudden  and  violent  inundations,  are  received  into  the 
basins  of  the  Hftleh  and  the  lake  of  Tiberias,. and  there  spread 
out  over  a  broad  surface  ;  so  that  all  violence  is  destroyed  ;  and 
the  stream  that  issues  from  them,  can  only  flow  vdih  a  regulated 
cun-ent,  varying  in  depth  according  to  the  elevation  of  the  lower 
lake.  These  lakes  indeed  may  be  compared  to  great  .regulaiors, 
which  control  the  violence  of  the  Jordan^  and  prevent  its  inun- 
dations. The  principle  is  precisely  the  same,  (though  on  a  far 
inferior  scale,)  as  that  wjiich  prevents  the  sudden  rise  and  over- 
flow of  the  magnificent  streams  connecting  the  great  lakes  of 
North  America. — As  now  the  lake  of  Tiberias  reaches  its 
highest  level  at  the  close  of  the  rainy  season,  the  Jordan  natu- 
rally flows  with  its  fullest  current  for  some  time  after  that 
period  ;  and  as  the  rise  of  the  lake  naturally  varies  (like  that  of 
the  Dead  Sea)  in  different  years,  so  also  the  fulness  of  the 
Jordan. 

All  these  circumstancea,  the  low  bed  of  the  river,  the  ab- 
sence of  inundation  and  of  tributary  streams,  combine  to  leave 
the  lower  and  greater  portion  of  the  Gh&r  a  solitaiy  desert, 
Such  it  is  described  in  antiquity,  and  such  we  find  it  at 
the  present  day.  Josephus  speaks  of  the  Jordan  as  flowing 
"  through  a  desert ;"  and  of  this  plain  as  in-  summer  scorched 
by  heat,  insalubrious,  and  watered  by  no  stream  except  the  Jor- 
dan.' The  portion  of  it  which  we  liad  thus  far  crossed  has 
ali'eady  been  described  ;  and  we  afterwards  had  opportimity  to 
overlook  it  for  a  great  distance  towards  the  north,  where  it  re- 
tained the  same  character.  Near  the  ford  five  or  six  miles 
above  Jericho,  the  plain  is  described  as  **  generally  unfertile,  the 
soil  being  in  many  places  encrusted  with  salt,  and  having  small 
heaps  of  a  white  powder,  like  sulphur,  scattered  at  short  inter- 
vals over  its  surface  ; "  here  too  the  bottom  of  the  lower  valley- 
is  generally  barren.*  In  the  northern  part  of  the  Gh6r,  accord- 
ing to  Burckhardt,  "the  great  number  of  rivulets  which  descend 
from  the  mountains  on  both  sides,  and  form  numerous  pools  of 
stagnant  water,  produce  in  many  places  a  pleadng  verdure,  and 
a  luxuriant  growth  of  wild  herbage  and  grass  ;  but  the  greater 
part  of  the  ground  is  a  parched  desert,  of  which  a  few  spots 
only  are  cultivated  by  the  Bedawin."^  So  too  in  the  southern 
part,  where  similar  rivulets  or  fountains  exist,  as  around  Jericho, 

'  Joteph.  B.  J,  8.  10,  7,  Aihct(*«^i  -rh"  Eanse  Jeiiinie,  Comm.  in  Zech.  si.  3,  "  Sio 

Tftn/Tiaip  v-ioTie,  ivtm.  tioKKiiv  tsofitrpoi-  Jordmii  flnvio  . .  .  t'remitum  junxit  leoitum 

nevus .  I  pit  fii  a  V ,  tli  t  V'^ir^aATiTii' ^£-  propter  ardarem  sit!;,  etobdesectEviciniam 

tun  ?dnniv.     Ibid.  i.  8.  2,  'Einrvpuvrca  Bi  et  latitudinem  voate  Bolitudinia,  et  arun- 

Spif  dipovi  ri  Utitov,  Kal  Si'  ImepffaKiii'  dineta  et  CBj^cla." 
ttixiiO"  irepie'xei  raffiiSiJ  rhv  i.4pa-  Trnp  yltp         '  Buckingbam  1.  0.  pp.  3]3,  3H. 
ifvipaii  vxh"  ToD  'lopSfoou. — In  a  similar         °  Travela,  etu.  p.  Sii, 
i1.   2fii-266 
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there  is  an  osuborant  fertility  ;  but  these  seHoni  reach  tlie  Jor- 
dan, and  have  no  effect  upon  the  middle  of  the  Gh6r.  Nor  are 
the  mountains  upon  each  side  less  ru^ed  and  desolate  than 
they  have  heen  described  along  the  Dead  Sea.  The  western 
cliffs  overhang  the  valley  at  an  elevation  of  a  thousand  or 
twelve  hundred  feet  ;  while  the  eastern  mountains  are  indeed 
at  first  less  lofty  and  precipitous,  but  rise  further  back  into 
ranges  from  two  thousand  to  twenty-five  hundred  feet  in  height. 
Such  is  the  Jordan  and  ita  valley  ;  that  venerated  stream, 
celebrated  on  almost  every  page  of  the  Old  Testament  as  the 
border  of  the  Promised  Land,  whose  floods  were  miraculously 
"driven  back,"  to  afford  a  passage  for  the  Israelites.  In  the  New 
Testament  it  is  still  more  remarkable  for  the  baptism  of  our 
Saviour ;  when  the  heavens  were  opened,  and  the  Spirit  of  God 
descended  upon  him,  "  and  lo,  a  voice  from  heaven  saying,  This 
is  my  beloved  Son  1"^  We  now  stood  upon  its  shores,  and  had 
bathed  in  its  waters,  and  felt  ourselves  surrounded  by  hallowed 
associations.  The  exact  places  of  these  and  other  events  con- 
nected with  this  part  of  the  Jordan,  it  is  in  vain  to  seek  after  ; 
HOP  is  this  necessary,  in  order  to  awaken  and  fully  to  enjoy  aU 
the  emotions,  which  the  region  around  is  adapted  to  inspire. 

As  to  the  passage  of  the  Israehtes,  the  pilgrims  of  course 
regard  it  as  having  occurred  near  the  places  where  they  bathe, 
or  not  far  below.  Mistaken  piety  eeems  early  to  have  fixed 
upon  the  spot,  and  erected  a  church  and  set  up  the  twelve  stones 
near  to  the  supposed  site  of  Gilgal,  five  miles  from  the  Jordan, 
This  is  described  by  Arculfus  at  the  close  of  tho  seventh,  and 
by  St,  Willibald  in  the  eighth  century  ;  and  the  twelve  stones 
are  still  mentioned  by  Ludolph  de  Suchem  in  the  fourteenth.' 
In  later  times,  Irby  and  Mangles  remark,  that  "it  would  be  in- 
teresting to  search  for  the  twelve  stones "  near  the  ford  where 
they  crossed,  some  distance  above  Jericho.'  But  the  circum- 
stances of  the  scriptural  narrative,  I  apprehend,  do  not  permit  us 
to  look  80  high  up  ;  nor  indeed  for  any  particular  ford  or  point, 
unless  for  the  passage  of  the  ark.     "  The  waters  that  came  down 

from  above,  stood,  and  rose  up  upon  a  heap and  those  that 

came  down  towards  the  sea ... .  failed  and  were  cut  off ;  and  the 
people  passed  over  right  against  Jericho."'  That  is,  the  waters 
above  being  held  back,  those  below  flowed  off  and  left  the  chan- 
nel towards  the  Dead  Sea  dry  ;  so  that  the  people,  amounting 
to  more  than  two  millions  of  souls,  were  not  confined  to  a  single 

'  Matt  3,  13  eq.  '  Tra-rola,  p.  320.  [99.]     So  f«o  Buot- 

'  Adamnanoa  es  AtoqISj  2.  14,  16.    St.  ingliaiii,  p.  315. 

Wfllibaldi  Hodcep,  18.  Lud.  de  Snoliem  p.  '  Josh,  3,  16, 
91.  Ee[s9b.  des  h.  Landes  p.  349. 
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point,   but   could   pass   over  any  part   of  tho   empty  channel 
directly  from  the  plains  of  Moab  towards  Jericho. 


We  cLuitted  the  hanks  of  the  Jordan  at  2.35  on  a  course  N, 
W.^N,  for  Jericho,  intending  to  visit  a  fountain  on  the  way, 
and  also  the  ruin  which  the  Arabs  called  KOsr  Hajla.  Some 
of  our  younger  Arabs  had  affected  great  fear  in  remaining  so 
long  at  the  river,  as  wandering  robbers  sometimes  lie  in  wait 
there  for  travellera.  But  the  Khatib,  who  seemed  not  to  know 
fear,  rebuked  them,  exclaiming  ;  "  Let  come  who  will,  we  will 
all  die  together."  He  was  indeed  a  fine  specimen  of  a  spirited 
Arab  chief. 

Crossing  the  desert  tract  for  half  an  hour  or  more,  we  came 
upon  a  broad  shallow  water-bed  extending  from  north  to  south, 
covered  with  a  forest  of  low  shrubs.  Fifteen  minutes  further 
we  reached  another  low  tr-act  running  from  west  to  east  towards 
the  former,  and  occupied  by  a  fine  grove  of  the  Eishrilsh  or  wil- 
low (Affnus  casttis).^  Most  of  the  trees  were  young  ;  but  some 
of  them  old  and  very  large.  Within  this  grove  at  the  upper  or 
western  end,  we  eame  at  3^  o'clock  to  the  source  of  all  this 
fertility,  a  heautiful  fountain  of  perfectly  sweet  and  hmpid 
water,  enclosed  by  a  circular  wall  of  masonry  five  feet  deep,  and 
sending  forth  a  stream  which  waters  the  tract  below.  It  is  re- 
garded as  the  finest  water  of  the  whole  GhSr  ;  and  bears  among 
the  Arabs  the  name  of  'Ain  Hajla. 

This  fine  fountain  I  have  not  found  mentioned  by  any  trav- 
eller. From  it  the  tower  of  Jericho  bears  N.  W.5W.  and  KOsr 
Hajla  S.  W.  by  W.  The  name  Hajla  is  identical  with  the  an- 
cient name  Beth-Hoglah,  a  place  on  the  boundary  line  between 
Judah  and  Benjamin ;  which,  commencing  at  or  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Jordan,  and  passing  by  Beth-Hoglah,  went  up 
through  the  mountains  to  En-Shemesh  and  so  to  En-Rogel  and 
the  valley  of  Hinnom.'  The  position  of  tliis  spot  accords  well 
with  such  a  course  ;  and  as  fountains  are  one  of  the  perma- 
nent and  most  important  features  of  this  region,  and  of 
course  least  likely  to  lose  their  ancient  names,  I  am  disposed 
to  regard  this  as  the  site  of  the  ancient  Beth-Hoglah.  We 
sought  however  iu  vain  for  traces  of  ruins  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
fountain.  Jerome  places  Beth-Hoglah  at  two  miles  from  the 
Jordan  towards  Jericho  ;  although  he  at  the  same  time  con- 
founds it  with  the  threshing  floor  of  Atad  beyond  the  Jordan.' 

'   VUexagnnS  Coitus,  Haaselquist  Reise  '  Onomaet.  tM.  ArM  Atad-Com^Gea. 

p.  55s.  1,10.11.    Whatever  may  be  the  moaniDg 

"  Josh.  15,  5.  e.     18, 19.  20.  See  abo™,  of  the  phrase   "  bejond  Jordan,"  in   this 

p.  333,  pasaago  of  Genosis,  theca  can  be  no  donht 
ii.  267,  208 
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The  name  was  then  extant ;  hut  is  not  again  mentioned  until 
the  twelfth  or  thirteenth  century,  when  Eugesippue  and  Brocar- 
du8  appear  to  have  heard  of  it  in  the  same  place,  as  also  other 
travellers  down  to  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century.'  Since 
that  time  I  find  no  mention  of  the  name  until  quite  recently. = — 
The  name  Kfisr  Hajla  which  the  Arahs  give  to  the  ruin  twenty 
minutes  distant  S.  W",  by  W.  is  doubtless  borrowed  by  them 
from  the  fountain. 

Sending  our  servants  forward  direct  to  Jericho,  in  order  to 
pitch  the  tent  and  prepare  for  our  arrival,  we  turned  off  to  visit 
the  ruins  just  mentioned.  It  proved  to  be  a  Greek  convent ; 
the  walls  yet  standing  in  part,  and  well  built  of  hewn  stones. 
The  chapel  is  easily  made  out ;  and  the  pictures  of  saints  are 
still  to  he  seen  upon  its  walls.  The  native  Christians  now  give 
it  the  name  of  Deir  Mitr  Yohanna  Hajla,  to  distii^uish  it  from, 
the  other  convent  of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  near  the  river  further 
north.^  From  the  ruin,  the  top  of  TJsdum  was  just  visible  at  the 
south  end  of  the  Dead  Sea,  its  middle  point  hearing  about  S.  15° 
W.  the  direction  of  the  northern  Gth3r  heii^  at  the  same  time 
about  N".  15°  E.  The  cHff  el-Mersed  by  'Ain  Jidy  bore  S.  20° 
W.  Westward  from  the  north  end  of  ^e  sea,  the  retreating  of 
the  mountains  forms  a  sort  of  amphitheatre ;  in  this  part  the 
mountains  are  lower,  and  a  break  is  seen  in  them,  with  a  pass 
leading  over  to  Mar  Saba,  This  pass  is  called  Kuneitirah,  and 
bore  S,  60°  W.'  Through  the  break  a  low  conical  peak  was 
pointed  out,  bearing  S.  58°  W,  which  was  said  to  be  the  site  of 
a  ruined  town  called  Mird.  The  town  of  Jericho  bore  N.  38°  W. 
These  ruins  belong  doubtless  to  one  of  the  many  monasteries, 
which  once  stood  in  the  plain  of  Jericho  ;  most  of  which  have 
been  so  utterly  destroyed  as  to  leave  no  trace  behind.  The 
earliest  and  most  important  of  all,  appears  to  have  been  that  of 
St,  John  the  Baptist  on  the  banks  of  the  Jordan,  the  ruine  of 
which  are  now  caDed  by  the  Arabs  KQsr  el-Tehfld.  It  existed 
before  the  time  of  Justinian  ;  for  Procopius  relates,  that  this 
emperor  caused  a  well  to  be  constructed  in  it,  and  built  also 
another  convent  in  the  desert  of  Jordan,  dedicated  to  St.  Pante- 
leemon.*  The  pilgrims  of  the  subsequent  centuries  speak  only 
of  the  former  and  its  church  ;  and  describe  it  as  large  and  well 

diat  Iho   "  trans  Jordamem  "  of  Jerome,  '  Berggren  R«sor  etc.  IH.  p.  13.  Stookb, 

writing  at  BelhleliBni,  mint  refer  to  the  1828.     Geno.  HI.  p.  110. 

esstem  aide  of  the  nver     Jerome  giiea  ^  Maundrell  vieited  these  ruins  March 

the  distante  fWim  the  ancient  Jerioho  at  30ai,  bnt  gires  them  no  name.    Berggren 

hve  Roman  miks  heard  the  name  EQar  Hajla ;  1.  o. 

'  Eugasipp  in  L.  Alatu  Svmmikta,  ToL  *  This  road  was  takan  hy  Schnbert  from 

Agr  1658  p  119     Brocanlna  c  7  p   IT'*,  the  Dead  Sea  to  Mar  Saba;  Reise  HI.  p 

Further  Ereydenbach   in  Reissb.  p.   139.  94  eq. 

B.  de  Saligniaco  Tom,  IX.  o.  5.     Znallart  '  Procop.  de  yfldif.  Just,  5.  9, 
Viaggio,  p.  240, 

Vol.  I.— 46*  ii.  2G9,  270 
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built.'  In  that  age  the  annual  throng  of  pilgrims  to  hathe  in 
the  Jordan  took  placo  at  the  Epiphany ;  nothing  is  said  of 
Easter,'  The  monk  Bernard  in  the  ninth  century  says  there 
were  here  many  convents.'  In  the  twelfth  century  Phocaa 
speaks  of  the  convent  of  St.  John  as  having  been  thrown  down 
by  an  earthquake,  but  rebuilt  by  the  liberaUty  of  the  Greek  em- 
peror ;  while  at  the  same  time  two  other  monasteries,  those  of 
Oalamon  and  Chrysoatom,  existed  in  the  vicinity  ;  and  a  fourth, 
that  of  St.  Gerasimua,  had  been  undermined  and  thrown  down  by 
the  waters  of  the  Jordan.*  In  the  fourteenth  century,  when 
Ludolf  de  Suchem  visited  the  monastery  of  St.  John,  it  was  still 
inhabited  by  Greek  monks  ;  but  near  the  close  of  the  fifteenth, 
Tucher  and  then  Brejdenbach  found  it  in  ruins ;  and  such  it 
has  continued  ever  since.' 

To  which  of  the  other  convents  above  named  the  ruins  of  the 
present  Kilsr  Hajla  may  have  belonged,  or  whether  to  any  of 
them,  I  am  not  able  to  determine.  It  would  seem  to  have  borne 
among  the  Arabs  the  name  of  Hajla  (from  the  fountain)  as  early 
as  the  fifteenth  century ;  for  Breydenbach  speaks  of  Bethagla 
as  a  place  where  Greek  monks  had  formerly  dwelt.''  It  was  of 
course  already  in  ruins  ;  though  B.  de  Saligniaco  io  1522,  says 
it  was  then  inhabited  (perhaps  temporarily)  by  monks  of  the 
order  of  St.  Basil.'  In  the  same  age  it  was  known  also  to  the 
Latins  as  the  convent  of  8t.  Jerome,  and  was  coupled  with  a  le- 
gendary penance  of  that  father  in  the  adjacent  desert.  Under 
this  name  it  is  mentioned  by  Tucher  in  1479  ;  and  is  also  de- 
scribed by  Bonifaee  and  Quaresmius,  as  a  ruin  with  pictures  of 
Jerome  and  other  saints  upon  the  walls.' 

We  left  Kilsr  Hajla  at  4^  o'clock  for  Jericho,  over  a  beau- 
tiful and  perfectly  level  plain  of  more  than  an  hour  in  breadth. 
The  whole  tract  might  be  tilled  with  ease  ;  as  the  soil  is  light 
and  fertile,  like  that  of  Egypt,  and  needs  only  the  surplus  waters 
around  Jericho  in  order  to  become  exceedingly  productive.  At 
present  it  is  merely  sprinkled  with  shrubs  like  the  desert,,  and 
with  occasional  patches  of  wild  grass,  now  dry  and  parched. 
Here  we  saw  tracks  of  wUd  swine,  and  multitudes  of  holes  of  the 
Jerboa. 

At  5^  o'clock,  being  still  in  the  plain  half  an  hour  from  the 
■vilh^e,  we  came  suddenly  upon  the  remains  of  a  former  site, 

'  Adamnanns  2.  16.     St.  Wiffibald  Ho-  Tucher  ibid.  p.  670,    Breydenbach  ibid;  p. 

(loep,  IT.    Bernard  16.  IIG. 

'  AntODinuaMart.Il,    St.  WiUibald  ib.  "  Eeieeb.  dea  h.  Laodea  p.  129. 

17.  '  Tom.  IX.  0.  a. 

"  BamarddBLoc  Sanct.  16,  "  In  qnibua  '  TucliBrmReiasb.p.  671.    Quareamms 

quoquB  loeismulia  conHBtuDlmonasferia."  11,  p.  763.     Adrichomins  p.  183.     See  al- 

■        *  Joh.  Phoo3»  de  Loc  sanct,  23-34.  so  Seetien'a  Eeisen  XL  p.  »02. 
'  L.  de    Snchem  p.  91.  Kaiasb.  p.  810. 
ii.  270,  271 
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exhibiting  the  foundations  of  thick  walls  of  well  hewn  stones.  A 
c[uadFaiigular  tract  of  some  size  seemed  to  Lave  been  surrounded 
by  a  wall ;  within  which  were  the  substructions  of  a  large  regu- 
lar building  and  other  smaller  ones.  About  ten  or  fifteen  mi- 
nutes furl£.er  south,  on  a  low  mound  in  the  plain,  we  could 
perceive  other  ruins  apparently  of  a  like  kind.'  Both  these  sites 
I  am  disposed  to  regard  as  the  substructions  of  some  of  the  many 
monasteries  above  enumerated,  which  formerly  stood  upon  the 
plain.  Or  perhaps  one  of  them  may  have  been  the  Gilgal  men- 
tioned by  EusebiuB  and  Jerome  and  by  the  pilgrims  of  the  cen- 
turies before  the  crusades,  situated  two  miles  faim  Jericho  and 
five  miles  from  the  Jordan,  where  was  a  large  church  held  in 
high  repute.'  The  disappearance  of  the  hewn  stones  is  suffi- 
ciently accounted  for,  by  the  various  Saracenic  aqueducts  stUl 
standing  in  the  plain ;  to  say  nothing  of  the  repeated  construc- 
tions of  the  later  village. 

After  leaving  this  spot,  as  wo  approached  the  tower  or  castle 
(so  called)  of  Jericho,  we  came  upon  traces  of  cultivation,  and 
passed  over  fields  from  which  crops  of  maize,  millet,  indigo,  and 
the  like,  had  been  taken  apparently  the  year  before.  Trees  of 
the  Nobk  were  scattered  around,  and  also  the  ZOttflm  or  bal- 
sam tree.  Crossing  the  deep  bed  of  a  mountain  torrent,  now  dry, 
which  here  runs  down  eastward  through  the  plain,  we  reached 
our  tent  at  a  quarter  before  6  o'clock.  We  found  it  already 
pitched  on  the  northern  bank  of  the  "Wady,  near  the  castle  and 
village,  in  a  neglected  garden  among  Nflbk  and  fig  trees. 

We  were  glad  to  take  possession  of  our  temporary  home. 
We  had  had  a  long  and  fatiguing  day  ;  but  a  day  too  of  intense 
and  exciting  enjoyment ;  and  we  now  rejoiced  to  recline  our 
weary  limbs  upon  our  couches,  and  think  only  of  repose.  After 
a  week  of  such  toil  and  excitement,  we  likewise  looked  forward 
with  gratification  to  a  day  of  rest  upon  the  morrow.  The 
village  and  the  Aga  were  forgotten  for  the  night,  and  we  saw 
nothing  of  either.  The  merry  notes  of  frogs  assured  us  that 
water  was  near  ;  and  as  the  darkness  gathered  around,  we  lis- 
tened with  delight  to  the  chirping  of  the  cricket  and  the  song  of 
the  nightingale.     The  less  welcome  music  of  the  musquito  was 

'  This  is  probably  the  spot  described  by  monnt^n.   Antiq.  16.  5,  3.  B.J.  1,31.4, 

Monro  na  "  a  monod  with  sttaie  Eabstrno-  9.    ib  IL  18.  6. 

tioos,  and  a  large  cistern,  and  the  reni]Un3         '  Euseb.  et  Hieroa.  Onomast.  nrt.  &al- 

of  thick  walls  upon  the  surfaceof  the  soil  gala  et  Butios.     Adaiunanns  S.  14,   15. 

at  no  grsnt  distiuice.'*    Siimmer  Ramble  I.  St.  Willibald  IS.  Brocardus  translers  tiiis 

p.  )58.    He  held  it  to  be  the  Ate  of  Cj~  Gilgal  to  tbe  west  ^de  of  Jericho  near  the 

pros,  a  fortcess  so  named  by  Herod  in  ton-  mountain  Qnarantana ;  c.  7.  p.  1 78.    The 

trar  of  his  mother.    But  aooording  to  Jo-  chnroh  was  therefore  probably  destroyed 

BBpbns,   this    fortreas   was    situatei   over  before   the   crusades ;  indeed   that   which 

(Cirtp,  mi3iiirEp»f  ]  Jericho;  and  must  there-  St.  Willibald  saw,  was  small  and  built  only 

EOug       on   or  near       e  wcs    rn  o    woo  .  ^_^  ^^^^  ^^^ 
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also  not  wanting  ;  but  these  insects  were  not  numerous.  The 
thermometer  at  sunset  stood  at  78°  F, 

Sunday,  May  \Zth.  We  passed  the  whole  day  at  Jericho  ; 
but  in  consequence  of  yarious  circumstances,  it  had  less  of  the 
quiet  repose  of  the  Christian  Sabbath  than  we  could  have 
wished  ;  while  the  excessive  heat  gave  us  an  uncomfortable 
specimen  of  the  climate  of  the  Gh6r. 

As  we  sat  at  breakfast,  we  learned  that  the  Aga  had  called 
to  pay  us  a  visit ;  but  had  gone  away  again  on  hearing  that  we 
■were  at  our  meal.  We  thought  it  better  afterwards  to  return 
his  civility,  in  order  to  have  done  with  the  matter  of  official 
courtesies  as  soon  as  possible.  We  went  accordingly,  accom- 
panied by  our  Sheikh,  and  found  the  Aga  in  the  narrow  court 
of  the  castle,  by  the  side  of  a  reservoir,  under  a  temporary  shed 
or  bower  bmlt  up  against  the  wall,  preparing  to  set  off  in  an 
hour  for  the  country  east  of  the  Jordan,  where  ho  expected  to  be 
absent  a  week.  Soreral  Bedawin  of  the  'Adwan  were  present,  a 
tribe  inhabiting  the  tract  across  the  Jordan,  from  the  river  to 
the  summit  of  the  mountains  as  far  as  to  HesbSji.  This  tribe 
had  so  misused  and  oppressed  the  FeUShin  of  the  district,  who 
dwell  in  the  villages  and  till  the  ground  in  which  the  government 
is  interested,  that  they  had  abandoned  their  dwellings  and  fled 
to  the  region  of  Kerak.  The  Aga  had  once  been  over  in  order 
to  restrain  the  oppressions  of  the  Bedawin,  and  induce  the  peas- 
ants to  return  ;  and  he  had  now  summoned  the  'Adwiin  whom 
we  saw,  to  attend  him  on  a  second  excursion.  His  purpose  was 
to  afford  protection  to  the  peasants,  so  that  they  might  come 
down  from  the  mountains  and  reap  the  harvest  in  the  plain  ; 
both  for  their  own  beneiit  and  that  of  the  government. 

The  Aga  received  us  very  courteously,  and  had  his  carpet 
spread  for  us  in  a  better  spot  under  the  shed  on  the  inner  side  of 
the  basin.  He  was  an  active  and  intelligent  Turk,  with  a  thin 
visage  and  nose,  and  a  European  cast  of  countenance  ;  he  was 
probably  an  Albanian.  Although  exceedingly  civil  to  us,  in  re- 
spect to  whom  be  had  received  a  personal  order  from  the  gov- 
ernor of  Jerusalem,  yet  he  certainly  looked  capable  of  any  deed 
of  cruelty  and  blood.  Two  persons  were  sitting  by  with  their 
legs  chained  together  ;  these  were  Christians  from  'Ajlfin,  who 
had  been  taken  in  some  misdeed ;  they  had  been  examined  by 
the  Aga,  who  bad  made  out  his  report  respecting  them  to  the 
governor  of  Jerusalem.  An  old  priest  was  also  present,  whom 
we  recognized  as  one  of  our  former  friends  at  Taiyibeh.  The 
Aga  iirformed  us,  that  the  country  around  es-8alt,  'Ajlfin,  and 
Jerash,  was  then  quiet  and  safe,  so  that  we  could  visit  it  without 
danger,  if  wo  chose ;  but  the  district  around  Kerak  was  still 
disturbed.     He  seemed  gratified  to  meet  with  some  one  who  could 
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speat  Turlcish  with  him,  and  waa  quite  communicative  ;  gave  us 
two  cups  of  coffee,  a  degree  of  civility  quite  unusual ;  and  said 
he  had  been  expecting  us  for  several  days.  He  was  ready,  he 
said,  to  escort  us  to  the  Jordan  ;  a  kindness  which  we  were  very 
glad  not  to  need  ;  and  told  his  officers  to  aid  us  in  all  we  might 
desire  during  his  absence.  The  garrison  appeared  not  to  consist 
of  more  than  a  dozen  men,  all  Albanians. 

A  poetical  traveller  might  find  here  materials  to  make  out 
quite  a  romantic  description  of  our  visit.  Here  was  the  old 
tower  or  castle  with  its  decayed  walls,  a  memorial  of  the  times 
of  the  crusades  ;  the  narrow  court  with  a  reservoir  and  fountain  ; 
and  a  bower  erected  over  them  to  shield  off  the  burning  beams 
of  an  oriental  sun.  On  the  inside  of  the  cool  fountain,  beneath 
the  bower,  the  Aga  and  his  visitors  Vere  seated  on  costly  carpets, 
all  wearing  the  Tarbfish  or  oriental  cap  and  tassel ;  and  he  with 
a  splendid  sash,  with  scimetar,  pistols,  and  da^er  in  his  girdle. 
Opposite  to  us,  on  the  other  side  of  the  reservoir,  stood  as  silent 
spectators  the  wOd  fierce  looking  chiefs  of  the  'AdwSn,  attired  in 
the  Kefiyeh  and  costume  of  the  desert ;  near  whom  in  strong 
contrast  was  seen  the  mUd  figure  of  the  old  priest  of  Taijibeh 
in  his  dark  robes  and  blue  turban,  and  our  own  stately  Khatib 
looking  on  with  a  subdued  expression  of  scornful  independence. 
Here  and  there  round  about  was  an  officer  or  soldier  with  pistols 
and  Bcimetar  ;  behind,  on  our  left,  sat  the  two  prisoners,  who  pro- 
bably would  have  told  us  a  far  different  story  of  their  fortunes  ; 
one  of  them  an  old  man  with  a  long  beard  pounding  coffee ; 
and  neat  them  another  old  man  cutting  up  the  green  leaves  of 
iobaeco.  Young  slaves,  some  of  them  jet  black,  and  others 
with  fair  intelligent  countenances,  were  loitering  about,  briag- 
ingcoffee  and  pipes,  or  presenting  the  snuff-box  of  the  Aga  to 
his  guests  ;  maidens  came  with  water  skins,  and  having  filled 
them  at  the  fountain,  bore  them  off  on  their  shoulders  ;  while 
around  the  walls  of  the  court,  beautiful  Arab  horses,  gaily  ca- 
parisoned for  the  warlike  expedition,  were  impatiently  champing 
the  bit  and  pawing  the  ground.  All  was  oriental  in  full  measure  ; 
yet,  with  the  exception  of  the  horses,  all  was  miserable  and 
paltry  in  the  extreme.  The  reservoir  was  a  lai^e  drinking- 
trough  for  animals  in  the  midst  of  a  stable-yard  ;  the  bower 
.  was  a  shed  of  dry  cornstalks^  and  straw,  resting  on  rough 
crotches ;  and  tho  persons  and  garments  of  the  people  were 
shabby  and  filthy.     So  much  for  the  romance  of  the  scene. 

Leaving  the  Aga,  from  whose  further  civilities  we  were  glad 
to  be  relieved  so  easily,  we  passed  out  of  the  court ;  and  ob- 
serving some  people  threshing  wheat  a  little  east  of  tho  castle,  we 
walked  towards  them.     It  was  truly  a  scriptural  harvest  scene, 
'  That  15,  flio  dry  stalks  of  maize,  the  Indian  corn  of  tie  Unitfld  States, 
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where  the  reaping  and  the  threshing  go  on  hand  in  hand.'  The 
people,  we  found,  were  our  old  acquaintances,  the  inhahitanfs  of 
Taiyibeh,  who  had  come  down  to  the  &h6r  in  a  body,  with  their 
wives  and  children  and  their  priest,  to  gather  in  the  wheat  har- 
vest. They  had  this  year  sown  aU  the  wheat  raised  in  the  plain 
of  Jericho,  and  were  now  gathering  it  on  shares  ;  one  half  being 
retained  for  themselves,  one  quarter  going  to  the  people  of  the 
village,  and  the  remaining  quarter  to  the  soldiers  of  the  garrison 
in  behalf  of  the  government.  The  people  of  Jericho,  it  seems, 
are  too  indolent,  or,  as  it  was  said,  too  weak  to  till  their  own 
lands. 

The  wheat  was  beautiful ;  it  is  cultivated  solely  by  irriga- 
tion, without  which  nothing  growa  in  the  plain.  Most  of  the 
fields  were  already  reaped.  The  grain,  as  soon  as  it  is  cut,  is 
brought  in  small  sheaves  to  the  threshing  floors  on  the  backs  of 
asses,  or  sometimes  of  camels.  The  little  donkeys  are  often  so 
covered  with  their  load  of  grain,  as  to  be  themselves  hardly  vis- 
ible ;  one  sees  only  a  mass  of  sheaves  moving  along  as  if  of  its 
own  accord.  A  level  spot  is  selected  for  the  threshing  floors  ; 
which  are  then  constructed  near  each  other  of  a  circular  form, 
perhaps  fifty  feet  in  diameter,  merely  by  beating  down  the  earth 
bard.  Upon  these  circles  the  sheaves  are  spread  out  quite 
thick  ;  and  the  grain  is  trodden  out  by  animals.  Here  were 
no  less  than  five  such  floors,  all  trodden  by  oxen,  cows,  and 
younger  cattle,  arranged  in  each  case  five  abreast,  and  driven 
round  in  a  circle  or  rather  in  all  directions  over  the  floor.  The 
sled  or  sledge  is  not  here  in  use,  though  we  afterwards  met  with 
it  in  the  north  of  Palestine.^  The  ancient  machine  with  rollers, 
we  saw  nowhere."  By  this  process  the  straw  is  broken  up  and 
becomes  chafil  ■  It  is  occasionally  turned  with  a  large  woo'den 
fork,  having  two  prongs  ;  and  when  sufficiently  trodden,  is  thrown 
up  with  the  same  fork  against  the  wind,  in  order  to  separate  the 
grain,  which  is  then  gathered  up  and  winnowed.  The  whole 
process  is  exceedingly  wasteful,  from  the  transportation  on  the 
backs  of  animals  to  the  treading  out  upon  the  bare  ground. 
The  precept  of  Moses  :  "  Thou  shalt  not  muzzle  the  ox  when 
he  treadeth  out,"*  was  not  very  well  regarded  by  our  Christian 
friends ;  many  of  their  animals  having  their  months  tied  up ; 
while  among  the  Muhammedans,  I  do  not  remember  ever  to  have 
seen  an  animal  muzzled.     This  precept  serves  to  show,  that  of 

'  It  bronght  np  before'  our  eyea  the  under  the  same  name ;  Mod.  Egypfinnall. 

Bcenes  of  the  book  of  Rnth;  co.  2.  3.  p.  36.  edit.  1. — On  the  varioiis  modes  of 

'  See  nndeir  June  1 5t^,  at  SebQetieh.  oriental  threshing,  see  Winer  BibL  Real' 

'  Is.  28,  37  sq.    Niebuhr  found  it  sUll  wfirterb.  I.  p.  334. 
in  nsa  In  Egypt,  called  Norej ;  ReisebeBohr,         '  Dent,  36,  4, 
I,  pp.    ISI,    IB2.     Lane  also  describes  it 
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old,  as  well  as  at  the  present  day,  only  neat  cattle  were  usually 
employed  to  tread  out' the  grain.' 

Thus  the  wheat  harvest  in  the  plain  of  Jericho  was  nearly 
completed  on  the  ISth  of  May,  Three  days  before,  we  had  left 
the  wheat  green  upon  the  fields  around  Hehron  and  Carmel ;  and 
we  afterwards  found  the  harvest  there  in  a  less  forward  state  on 
the  6tli  of  June.  The  harley  harvest  at  Jericho  had  heen  over 
for  three  weeks  or  more.  My  companion  had  visited  the  place  a 
few  years  hefore  ;  and  found  the  barley  then  fully  gathei'cd  and 
threshed  on  the  22d  of  April, 

On  inq^uiring  of  these  Christians,  Why  they  thus  laboured  on 
the  Lord's  day  ?  their  only  reply  was,  that  they  were  in  the  GrhQr 
away  from  home,  and  the  partners  of  Muhammedans.  At  honiej 
they  said,  they  abstained  from  labour  on  that  day. 

Turning  back  towards  the  viUc^e,  which  Kes  west  of  the 
castle  along  the  Wady,  we  met  the  Shoikh  of  the  place,  water- 
ing his  young  horse  at  one  of  the  little  streams  that  come  down 
from  a  large  fountain  on  the  west,  and  irrigate  the  plain.  He 
seemed  intelligent ;  and  gave  us  the  names  of  several  places  in 
the  vicinity.  Of  a  Gilgal  he  knew  nothing.  One  of  the  'Adwfin 
chiefs  also  came  to  meet  us  ;  of  whom  we  inquired  respecting 
his  country.  He  pointed  out  to  us  again  the  Wady  Hesban, 
near  which  fitr  up  in  the  mountain  is  the  mined  place  of  the 
same  name,  the  ancient  Heshbon."  Half  an  hour  northeast  of 
this  lies  another  ruin,  called  cl-'Al,  the  ancient  Elealeh.' 
Neither  of  these  places  was  visible  from  Jericho.  The  same 
Sheikh  pointed  out  also  Wady  Sha'ib  coming  down  in  the  north- 
em  part  of  the  recess  of  the  eastern  mountains,  from  the  viciu- 
ity  of  eS'Salt,*  and  passing  by  the  ruins  of  Nimrin,  the  Nim- 
rah  and  Beth  Nimrah  of  Scripture,'  Here,  as  I  understood,  is 
a  fountain,  corresponding  to  the  waters  of  Nimrim.^  This 
Wady  enters  the  Jordan  nearly  E,  by  N.  from  Jericho  ;  and  at 
its  mouth  is  the  usual  ford  of  that  river ;  where,  as  the  Sheikh 
said,  the  water  was  breast  high, 

'  Comp.  Hos.  10,  11.  mtle  from  Heshbon ;  Onomnst.  art  EUaU. 

"  The  celebrated  napital  of  Sihoa,  king  The  two  aro  mentioned  togetlier,  Is.  15,  4. 

of  Uie  Amorites,  Num.  31,  25  sq.     Enaeb.  16,9,     Jerem,  i8,  34.     Saatlia  precading 

et  Hierqa.  Onomait  art.  Esebon.  Reland  note. — This  place  eeems  to  be  mentioned 

Palest,  p.  713.     Thia  repon  was  first  by  KhBlil  Ibn   ShShin,  as  the  northern 

viHled  in  modem  times  by  Seetzen,  who  limit  of  the  province  of  Ker^,  nndor  the 

found  HesbSn,  el-'Al,  and  other  ancient  name  of  el-'Aly ;   sea  Roaenmfiller  Aaa- 

plaoes ;  Zaoli'i   MonatL    Core.    XVIIL  p.  lecta  Arab.     Pars  m.  p.  19.  fol.  p.  39. 

431.    Eeisen  I,  p.  407.    Then  by  Bnrok-  '  See  Bnrckhardt,  p.  355, 

hftrdt^  Travels  p.  365  aq.     Afterwards  by  '  Num.  82,  8.  36,     Josh.  18,  27,     Ono- 

Irby  and  Mangles  and  their  parly,  Travels  mast.  art.  Nemrs,  Nt^pd.    Belaud  p.  650. 

p.  471.    Legh  hi  Macmichael's  Journey,  Bnrckbardt  heard  of  Nimrin;   pp.  865, 

■  oh,  IV.  391. 

'  Num.  83,  3,  37.    According  to  Euae-  "  Is,  15,  6.     Jet.  48,  34.    Nimrin.  in 

bius  and  Jerome,  Elealeh  lay  one  Roman  Hebrew  is  a  plural  form  of  Nimrali. 
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We  now  returned  tLrough  the  village,  which  bears  in  Ara- 
liic  the  name  of  Eriha,  or  as  it  is  more  commonly  pronounced 
^ha,  a  d^enerate  shoot,  hoth  in  name  and  character,  of  the 
ancient  Jericho.*  Situated  in  the  midst  of  this  vast  plain,  it 
reminded  me  much  of  an  Egyptian  village.  The  plain  is  rich, 
and  susceptible  of  easy  tillage  and  abundant  irrigation,  with  a 
chmate  to  produce  anything.  Yet  it  lies  almost  desert ;  and 
the  village  is  the  most  miserable  and  filthy  that  we  saw  in 
Palestine.  The  houses,  or  hovels,  are  merely  four  walls  of 
stones  taken  from  ancient  ruins,  and  loosely  thrown  together, 
with  flat  roofa  of  cornstalks  or  brushwood  spread  over  with 
gravel.  They  stand  quite  irregularly  and  with  large  intervals ; 
and  each  has  around  it  a  yard  enclosed  by  a  hedge  of  the  dry 
thorny  boughs  of  the  NQbk.  In  many  of  these  yards  are  open 
sheds  with  similar  roofs ;  the  flocks  and  herds  are  brought  into 
them  at  night,  and  render  them  filthy  in  the  extreme,  A  simi- 
lar hut  stronger  hedge  of  NQbk  branches,  surrounds  the  whole 
village,  forming  an  almost  impenetrable  barrier.  The  few  gar- 
dens round  about  seemed  to  contain  nothing  but  tobacco  and 
cucumbers.  One  single  solitary  palm  now  timidly  rears  its  head 
where  once  stood  the  renowned  "  City  of  Palm  trees."^  Not  an 
article  of  provision  was  to  be  bought  here,  except  new  wheat 
unground.  We  had  tried  last  evening  to  obtain  something  for 
ourselves  and  our  Arabs,  hut  in  vain  ;  not  even  the  ordinary 
'Adas  or  lentiles  were  to  be  found. — Did  the  palm  groves  exist 
here  still  in  their  ancient  glory,  the  resemblance  to  Egypt  and 
its  soil  would  bo  almost  complete ;  as  the  repeated  decay  and 
desolations  of  Eihah  have  raised  it  upon  mounds  of  rubbish, 
similar  to  those  of  the  Egyptian  villages. 

The  village  was  now  fifll  of  people  in  consequence  of  the  in- 
flux of  families  from  Taiyibeh  to  the  harvest ;  many  of  whom 
had  taken  up  their  abode  under  the  open  sheds  in  the  yards  of 
the  houses.  The  proper  inhabitants  of  Bihah  were  rated  at 
about  fifty  men  or  some  two  hundred  souls  ;  but  the  number 
had  been  diminished  by  the  conscription.  They  are  of  the  Gha- 
w^rineh,  or  inhabitants  of  the  Gh6r,  a  mongrel  race  between 
the  Bedawy  and  Hudhry,  disowned  and  despised  of  both.  Here 
indeed  they  seemed  too  languid  and  indolent  to  do  anything. 
Our  Sheikh  spoke  of  them  as  hospitable  and  well  meaning  peo- 
ple, but  feeble  and  licentious,  the  infidelity  of  the  women  being 
winked  at  by  the  men  ;  a  trait  of  character  singularly  at  vari- 
ance with  the  customs  of  the  Bedawin.  At  our  encampment 
over  'Ain  Terdbeh  the  night  before  we  reached  this  place,  we 

'  Abulfefla  writes  it  with  an  Alef,  Eriha,  anfl  BiJia,  ei,    Jaobert^  p.  338  bis,   and  ' 

lab.  Syr.  e3.  KSliler  p.  35.     Edrlai  has  Note  2. 
boUi  tbrms,  with  and  without  Alef,  Sriha        *  Dcut.  3i,  3.    Judg.  1,  16, 
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overheard  our  Arabs  asking  the  Khatih  for  a  paper  or  written 
charm,  to  protect  them  from  the  women  of  Jericho  ;  and  from 
their  conversation,  it  seemed  that  illicit  intercourse  between  the 
latter  and  strangers  who  come  here,  is  regarded  as  a  matter  of 
course.  Strange,  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  valley  should  have 
retained  this  character  from  the  earlicat  ages  ;  and  that  the  sins 
of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  should  still  flourish  upon  the  same  ac- 
cursed soil. 

A  streamlet  from  the  fountain  flows  along  between  the  village 
and  the  brink  of  the  Wady  on  the  south,  which  is  here  skirted 
by  a  thicket  of  Ntibk  and  other  trees.  The  rill  passed  on  near 
our  tent,  and  then  entered  the  court  of  the  castle  to  supply  the 
reservoir.  Around  our  tent  were  several  large  fig  trees,  whose 
broad  and  thick  foliage  aided  to  ward  off  the  scorclung  beams  of 
the  sun.  Among  other  trees  close  by  was  the  Palma  Christi 
(Eicinus),  from  which  the  castor  oil  is  obtained  ;  it  was  here  of 
large  size,  and  had  the  character  of  a  perennial  tree,  though 
usually  descrihed  as  a. biennial  plant.'  Another  object  near  our 
tent  also  excited  our  curiosity, — a  block  of  sienite  red  granite, 
the  fragment  of  a  large  circular  stone  lying  partly  buried  in  the 
earth.  It  was  about  two  feet  thick,  and  the  chord  of  the  frag- 
ment measured  five  and  a  half  feet ;  the  diameter  of  the  stone 
when  whole  could  not  have  been  less  than  eight  or  ten  feet.  The 
circular  edge  was  full  of  small  round  holes  or  indentations.  Just 
by  are  the  remains  of  a  circular  foundation,  on  which  it  perhaps 
once  lay,  "What  could  have  been  the  purpose  of  this  stone,  or 
whence  it  was  brought,  we  could  not  divine.  It  had  eveiy  ap- 
pearance of  the  Egyptian  eienite  ;  and  if  such  were  its  origin,  it  - 
could  only  have  been  transported  hither  across  the  plain  of  Es- 
draelon  and  so  along  the  Grh6r. — Below  the  bank  of  the  Wady 
itself  were  a  few  traces  of  former  foundations ;  but  nothing  which 
indicated  antiquity. 

The  climate  of  Jericho  is  excessively  hot ;  and  after  two  or 
three  months  becomes  sickly,  and  (Specially  unhealthy  for  stran- 
gers. According  to  our  Arabs,  the  sojourn  of  a  single  night  is 
often  sufficient  to  occasion  a  fever.  Indeed,  in  traversing  merely 
the  short  distance  of  five  or  six  hours  between  Jerusalem  and 
Jericho,  the  traveller  passes  from  a  pure  and  temperate  atmos- 
phere into  the  sultry  heat  of  an  Egyptian  climate.  Nor  is  this 
Burprising,  when  we  consider,  that  the  caldron  of  the  Dead  Sea 
and  the  valley  of  the  Jordan  lie  thirteen  hundred  feet  below  the 
level  of  the  ocean,  and  nearly  four  thousand  feet  lower  than  Je- 
rusalem.    The  sun  to-day  was  sometimes  obscured  by  light 

'  Haaselquist  also  fonnd  it  here  i  "Rici-     Thronghout  Syria  it  is  unileratood  ki  he 
nnfl  in  altitudinero  arboiia  insignis."  Eciso     perennial,  as  in  other  warm  countries. 
p.  655.  Comp.  CeMx  HLcrobot.  II.  p.  373. 
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eloiida  ;  but  in  tho  intei-vals  iiis  beams  were  very  intense.  At 
10  o'clock,  as  I  sat  writing  under  a  retired  and  spreading  fig  tree, 
near  running  water,  with  a  refreshing  breeze,  a  thermometer, 
which  hung  near  me  in  the  shade  and  in  the  Ml  current  of  the 
bi«eze,  stood  at  86°  F,  A  nightingale,  "  most  musical,  most 
melancholy,"  was  pouring  forth  her  song  in  the  branches  over  my 
head.  The  heat  in  the  tent,  in  spite  of  all  our  precautions,  and 
notwithstanding  the  breeze  and  the  partial  obscuration  of  the  sun, 
became  at  length  insupportable.  The  thermometer  at  2  o'clocli 
rose  in  it  to  102°;  while  at  the  same  time,  another  hanging  in 
the  shade  of  a  fig  tree  stood  at  91°.  We  spread  our  carpets  un- 
der the  fig  trees,  first  under  one  and  then  another  as  their  shades 
changed,  and  found  ourselves  in  this  way  much  more  com- 
fortable. 

We  did  not  fail  to  peruse  here  the  scriptural  accounts  of 
Jericho,  its  remarkable  destruction  by  the  IsraeUtes  under 
Joshua,  and  the  perpetual  curse  laid  upon  him  who  should  at- 
tempt to  rebuild  its  waUs.'  In  our  devotional  exercises,  we 
dwelt  particularly  upon  our  Lord's  visit  to  this  place  ;  when,  on 
Lis  last  journey  to  Jei-ogalem,  having  traversed  the  country  east 
of  the  Jordan,  he  passed  through  Jericho,  heahng  the  blind  and 
honouring  the  house  of  Zaccheus  with  his  presence.'  As  we  read, 
we  could  not  but  remark,  how  much  fewer,  as  well  as  more  ge- 
neral and  indefinite,  are  the  topographical  notices  contained  in 
the  Gr(Mpels,  than  those  preseived  to  us  in  the  Old  Testament. 

Towards  evening  we  took  a  walk  to  the  fountain,  whose  wa- 
ters are  scattered  over  the  plain  ;  it  ia  the  only  one  near  Jericho, 
-  and  there  is  every  reason  to  regard  it  as  the  scene  of  Elisha's 
miracle.'  It  is  called  by  the  Arabs  'Ain  es-Sult&n,  and  lies  IT. 
35°  W,  from  the  village  and  castle,  at  the  distance  of  thirty-five 
minutes,  or  nearly  two  miles.  We  followed  up  the  Utile  brook, 
which  serves  to  water  many  fields,  and  grew  larger  aa  we  ad- 
vanced, until  it  became  a  mill  stream  which  we  crossed  with  dif- 
ficulty. Some  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  from  tlie  village,  we  fell  in 
with  the  remains  of  a  regular  paved  Roman  road,  which  we  traced 
for  several  rods  in  a  direction  towards  the  pass  leading  up  the 
western  mountain  to  Jerusalem.  It  was  a  mere  &agment,  en- 
thely  similar  to  the  Roman  roads  I  had  formerly  seen  in  Italy  ; 
but  we  could  discover  no  further  trace  of  it  cither  above  or 
below.^ 

A  few  minutes  beyond  this,  we  came  upon  foundations,  chiefly 
of  unhewn  stones,  scattered  over  a  considerable  tract,  and  es- 

'  Josh.  CO.  2.  e.  7.    0.  6,  86.  *  Buolimgliaiii  speaks  of  a  amilar  frog- 

=  Malt    19,1,     20,   39-3t.     Mack  10,     ment  of  a  "fine  paved  way  '  near  Uie  top 

1,46-52.     Luke  IS,  35-43.     19,1-10,         of  the  ascent  on  tlie  road  to  Jeniaalcni ;  p. 
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tending  with  few  interruptions  quite  up  to  tiie  fountain.  They 
are  however  hardly  distinct  enough,  to  be  of  themselves  regarded 
as  the  substructions  of  an  ancient  city.  On  our  left,  as  we  ad- 
vanced, were  wheat  fields,  from  most  of  which  the  grain  had  been 
already  gathered ;  in  others  the  reapers  were  still  at  work.  On 
our  right,  for  nearly  the  whole  distance,  was  a  grove  of  Nttbk, 
covering  a  large  tract  of  the  plain. 

The  fountain  bursts  forth  at  the  eastern  foot  of  a  high  double 
mound,  or  group  of  mounds,  looking  much  like  a  tumidus,  or  as 
if  composed  of  rubbish,  situated  a  mile  or  more  in  front  of  the 
mountain  Quarantana.  It  is  a  large  and  beautiful  fountain  of 
sweet  and  pleasant  water,  not  indeed  cold,  but  also  not  warm 
like  those  of  'Ain  Jidy  and  the  Fesbkhah.  It  seems  to  have 
been  once  surrounded  by  a  sort  of  reservoir  or  semicircular  en- 
closure of  hewn  stones  ;  from  which  the  water  was  carried  off  in 
various  directions  to  the  plain  below ;  but  this  is  now  mostly 
broken  away  and  gone,*  The  principal  stream  at  this  time  was 
that  running  towards  the  village ;  a  part  of  which  is  earned 
across  the  Wady  higher  up,  by  an  aqueduct  on  arches.  The 
rest  of  the  water  finds  its  way  at  random  in  various  streams 
down  the  plain,  here  decked  with  the  same  broad  forest  of  NObk 
and  other  thorny  shrubs. 

The  mounds  above  the  fountain  are  covered  with  substruc- 
tions of  unhewn  stone ;  and  others  of  the  same  kind  are  seen 
upon  the  plain  towards  the  southwest.  In  the  same  direction, 
not  far  off,  are  the  broten  pointed  arches  of  a  mined  building, 
which  may  perhaps  have  been  a  Saracenic  castle  like  the  one  now 
near  the  nllage.  Back  of  the  fountain  rises  up  the  bold  perpen- 
dicular face  of  the  mountain  KQrQntQl  (Quamntana)  ;  from  the 
foot  of  which  a  line  of  low  hills  runs  out  N.  N.  E.  in  front  of  the 
mountains,  and  forms  the  ascent  to  a  narrow  tract  of  table  land 
along  their  base. 

On  this  tract,  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  about  an  hour 
distant,  N.  N.  W.  is  the  still  larger  fountain  of  DUk ;  the  waters 
of  which  are  brought  along  the  base  of  Quarantana  in  a  canal  to 
the  top  of  the  declivity  back  of  'Ain  es-Sultfin,  whence  they  were 
fonneriy  distributed  to  several  mills,  and  scattered  over  the  upper 
part  of  the  plain  ;  being  carried  by  a  second  aqueduct,  higher 
up,  across  the  "Wady  towards  the  south.  This  stream  is  now 
used  only  to  water  a  few  gardens  of  cucumbers  in  the  vicinity. 
The  mills  are  all  in  ruins ;  among  them,  on  the  side  of  the  de- 
cHvity,  fifteen  minutes  back  of  'Ain  es-Sult^n,  is  a  large  deserted 
bnilding,  which  still  bears  the  name  of  Tawahin  es-Sukltar,  or 
'  Sugar  nulls." 

'  111  Pocooka's.day  als  niches  were  Bfill         '  This,  is  most  probably  the  place  of  the 
visibla;  II.  i.  p.  31.  same  name  mentioned  by  Burckhardt ; 
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Towards  the  northeast  heyond  the  wood  of  Nfibk,  the  plain 
is  again  open  ;  and  in  this  directionj  at  the  mouth  of  Wady  Na^ 
wS'imeh,  which  heve  comes  out  thraugb.  the  line  of  hills,  is  seen 
another  aqueduct,  once  fed  by  the  waters  of  the  same  fountain 
of  Dflt,  as  they  flowed  down  the  valley,  and  were  thus  scattered 
over  that  part  of  the  plain.  In  this  quarter  the  plain  is  eaid  to 
be  covered  with  hewn  stones,  and  the  foundations  of  walls  are 
visible  across  it.' 

Here  then  are  traces  enough  of  ancient  foundations,  such  as 
they  are ;  but  none  which  could  enable  us  to  say  definitely  ;  This 
is  the  site  of  ancient  Jericho.  Around  the  fountain,  where  we 
should  naturally  look  for  its  position,  there  is  nothing  which  can 
well  he  referred  to  any  lai^e  or  important  building ;  nothing,  in 
short,  which  loots  like  the  ruins  of  a  great  city,  with  a  va«t  cir- 
cus, palaces,  and  other  edifices.  The  walls,  whose  traces  are 
still  visible,  may  very  probably  have  been  only  the  enclosures  of 
gardens  and  fields  ;  and  this  conclusion  is  indeed  e' 
by  the  fact  of  their  occurring  only  below  the  fountain. 

The  top  of  the  mound  above  the  fountain  commands  a  fine 
view  over  the  plain  of  Jericho,  which  needs  only  the  hand  of  cul- 
tivation to  become  E^ain  one  of  the  richest  and  most  beautiful 
spots  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  The  fountain  pours  forth  a  noble 
stream,  which  is  scattered  in  rivulets  over  a  wide  extent  both  in 
front  and  on  the  right  and  left ;  while  the  still  more  copious 
streams  from  Diik  are  in  like  manner  distributed  higher  up,  and 
further  towards  the  north  and  south.  By  these  abundant  waters, 
fertility  and  verdure  are  spread  over  the  plain  almost  as  far  as 
the  eye  can  reach,  extending  for  an  hour  or  more  below  the  foun- 
tain. But  alas !  almost  the  whole  of  this  verdure  at  the  present 
day,  consists  only  of  thorny  shrabs,  or  trees  of  the  thorny  Nabk. 
It  is  a  remarkable  instance  of  the  lavish  bounty  of  nature,  con- 
trasted with  the  indolence  of  man.  Where  the  water  does  not 
flow,  the  plain  produces  nothing. 

In  the  course  of  the  afternoon,  we  received  a  visit  from  the 
old  Sheikh  Mustafa,  whom  we  had  tried  to  obtain  as  a  guide 
before  leaving  Jerusalem.^  He  is  the  bead  of  a  tribe,  who  are 
considered  rather  as  sacred  persons  by  the  Bedawin  and  peasants, 
a  sort  of  derwishes,  poor  and  not  given  to  the  acquisition  of  wealth. 
They  usually  encamp  around  Jericho  ;  and  their  tents  were  now 
pitched  on  the  way  to  Duk.  The  old  man  followed  us  to  the  foun- 
tain ;  and  after  answering  our  questions,  insisted  at  parting  on 

whioh,  on  the  random  informitioa  of  the  most  doiibt  howarer  whether   the    stones 

Araba,  he  places  on  the  oastem  shore  of  were   actually  hewn ;  at  least  this  would 

the  Dead  Sea ;  a  most  improbable  sit«,  not  accord  with  what  is  found  elsewhere 

TraYBla,  p.  391.  ill  the  plain, 

'  So  Monra,  who  rode  into  this  part  of  '  See  above,  p.  467. 
the  plains  Summer  fiamhle  I.  p.  161.    I 
ii,  285,  286 
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mating  iia  a  present  of  a  kid,  which  ho  put  into  the  arms  of  our 
Arab  attendant  to  carry  to  the  tent.  "We  of  course,  as  in  duty 
bound,  made  him  also  a  preseut  of  ten  piastres.  We  had 
intended  to  purchase  a  kid  for  our  Arabs ;  so  that  the  present 
for  once  came  in  good  time, — We  returned  to  our  tent  and 
passed  the  evening  in  q^uiet.  The  thermometer  bad  now  fallen 
to  76°  F. 

If  we  had  not  yet  satisfied  ourselves  as  to  the  site  of  the 
former  Jericho,  we  had  nevertheless  been  able  to  ascertain  defi- 
nitely in  respect  to  her  ancient  neighbour  Gilgal,  that  no  trace 
either  of  its  name  or  site  remains.'  Indeed,  it  may  be  doubtful, 
■whether  at  first  this  name  belonged  to  a  city  ;  though  afterwards 
there  can  be  little  question  that  Gilgal  was  an  inhabited  place.^ 
It  seems  to  have  been  early  abandoned  ;  for  there  is  no  certain 
trace  of  it  after  the  exile  ;  nor  is  it  mentioned  by  Josephus  as 
existing  in  his  time.'  The  ancient  Gilgal  was  "in  the  east 
border  of  Jericho,"  ten  stadia  from  that  city  and  fifty  from  the 
Jordan.'  This  would  in  all  probability  bring  it  somewhere  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  modem  vUlage  Riha,  which  is  reckoned  at 
two  hours  from  the  river.  But  there  are  here  no  traces  of  anti- 
quity whatever,  unless  it  be  the  fragment  of  eienite  granite  and 
the  slight  foundations  above  described.  Neither  Sheikh  Mustafa, 
nor  the  Sheikh  of  the  village,  nor  any  of  the  Arabs,  had  ever 
heard  of  such  a  name  in  the  valley  of  the  Jordan.  At  Taiyibeh 
indeed,  the  priest  who  had  hem  delving  a  little  in  scriptural 
topography,  told  us  that  the  name  JiljUia  still  existed  in  this 
vicinity ;  but  when  we  met  him  here,  he  could  only  point  to  the 
ruined  convent  of  St.  John  on  the  bank  of  the  Jordan  as  the  sup- 
posed site. 

Monday  May  l4th.  This  bright  morning,  before  proceeding 
on  our  journey,  we  repaired  to  the  top  of  the  castle,  in  order  to 
enjoy  the  beaatifol  view  and  fix  a  deeper  impression  of  the  sur- 
rounding country.  It  is  merely  a  tower  some  thirty  feet  square, 
and  forty  high,  in  a  state  of  decay  verging  to  ruin.  The  castle 
and  modem  village  lie  upon  the  northern  bank  of  the  Wady  Kelt, 
here  the  bed  of  a  mountain  torrent,  at  the  distance  of  nearly  two 
miles  from  the  point  where  it  issues  from  the  western  mountains. 
This  Wady,  as  we  have  seen,  is  the  great  drain  of  all  the  valleys 
we  had  formerly  passed  in  travelling  from  Jerusalem  to  Deir 

'  The  later  alleged  GUgal  of  Eoflebius  '  The  Gilgal  of  Nek  13,  29,  and  of  1 

and  Jerome  and  of  the  pilgrims,  has  b1-  Mace.  9,  3,  may  with  more  probahilitf  ha 

ready  heen  nllnded  K> ,  aae  p  647,  above.  referred  to  the  place  so  called  in  the  west- 

>  Josh    4    19    aO    9,  6     10,  6.  7.  etc,  em  plain,  near  AntipaaiB.     The  name  U 

Afterwards  Snmael  came  to  Gilgal  in  hia  still  eKtant  in  tliat  region ;  and  is  fonnd  iu 

annual  oircnit  na  jodre     and  there  was  more  than  one  place. 

here  a  achioi  of  tliP  pnphets ;  I  Sam.  7,  '  Josh,  i,   19.     Joseph.  Ant.    5.    1.  i, 

16.  2K  4,38  11. 
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Duwin ;  they  ran  first  into  the  FSrah  and  the  Fflw4r,  which 
then  unite  and  go  to  form  the  Kelt.'  It  dries  up  in  summer,  as  was 
now  the  ca8e  ;  but  the  brook  in  some  seasons  continues  to  run 
much  later.  On  the  south  side  of  the  deep  gorge,  hy  which  it 
issues  from  the  mountains,  the  road  to  Jerusalem  climbs  an 
'Ababah  (pass)  in  order  to  gain  the  higher  region  above.  Near 
this  road,  at  some  distance  within  the  mountains,  is  seen  a  de- 
serted tower  or  castle,  called  KSk6n  ;  which,  as  well  as  the  got^, 
bore  west,  from  the  point  where  we  stood.  So  fe,r  as  it  depends 
upon  the  name,  this  Wady  Kelt  may  have  been  the  brook 
Cherith,  where  the  prophet  Elijah  hid  himself  and  was  fed  by 
ravens.' 

South  of  the  opening  of  Wady  Kelt,  the  western  mountains 
retreat  very  considerably,  forming  a  recess  from  the  plain  in  the 
southwest.  Then,  sweeping  around  as  they  approach  the  Dead 
Sea,  they  end  abruptly  in  the  promontory  of  Kas  el-I"eehkhah. 
In  this  part  the  mountains  are  lower  and  less  precipitous.  Here 
the  pass  leads  over  to  Mar  S^ba  ;  and  another  road  also  goes  up 
to  Jerusalem,  south  of  the  former  one,  passing  near  the  Muslim 
Wely  of  Neby  Mftsa,  the  pretended  tomb  of  Moses,  which  is  seen 
in  that  direction."  North  of  Wady  Kelt  rises  the  naked  and 
loftier  ridge  of  Quarantana,  with  its  bold  precipitous  front,  and  a 
chapel  on  its  highest  point.  Still  further  north  the  mountains 
retreat  again,  leaving  a  semicircular  recess  ;  which  is  separated 
from  the  great  plain  by  the  line  of  low  hills  already  mentioned, 
running  north  from  the  base  of  Quarantana.* 

The  valley  of  the  Jordan  is  here  seen  in  its  broadest  part. 
When  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  we  had  estimated  the  plains  of 
Moab  on  the  eastern  side,  at  one  hour  in  breadth  to  the  base  of 
the  retreating  mountain.'  I'rom  the  river  to  Riha  is  about  two 
houre  ;  (we  travelled  obliquely  more  than  this  ;)  and  thence  to 
the  mountains  at  the  opening  of  Wady  Kelt,  forty-five  minutes.' 

'  See  pp.  439,  441,  above.  in  Hebrew  Ijeiiig  Sie  very  samo  as  liere. 

«  1  Kings   ir,    8.  r.     The  Arabic  form     So  too  Judg.  IG,  a 
Kelt  and  tie  Hebrew  Cherith  are  mdeed        ■'■■■'.  -     t.  , 


not  exactly  ^e  same ;  tbongh  the  ohaage  taen,  Reisen  11.  p.  271. 

from  Mesli  to  Zam,  and  that  of  Kapk  into  *  The  beatings  of  varione  points  from  the 

Kbp/i,  are  somethnes  fonnd.     See  Geseni-  castle  of  Jericho  were  as  follows :  NortbeaEt 

uBHeb-Lex-undertheleitereSDii.  There  corner  of  the  Dead  Sea,  abont  S.  43°  E. 

ia  als>  an  apparent  difficulty  in  tbe  ciccum-  Kfla^  H^la  S.  39°  E.     :^  el-FeshMab  S. 

>t^ce,that^L  brook  Cherith  h  said  to  be  I  ^^'    ^«^?  ™'%V,f/-  ^^^ttem 

1  J!        ■— ,-l.n\  T    3          u-  I.  ■           11  Pass  to  Jerusalem  S.  63   W.    KAkfln  W. 

i./«-s    -=ffl-i?)  Jordan;  which  IS  usually  cbopel  on  Quarantana  N.  48°  W\    Sugar 

vuiderstoodaameamngeasiof  Jordan;  so  MiUs,  mins,  N.  40°  W.    'Ain  es^Snl^N. 

Eu«>biu!  and  Jerome,  Onomait.  art.  6fto-  35=  ^p_    Aqnednct  in  Wady  Nawli'imeh 

ratk     But  the   i^fficul^  yanu&e^  rf  we  y.  6°  W.     Easternmost  projection  of  the 

translate  it  toMwrife  Jorfan ;  and  that  this  j^^  ^i^  j,         ^  said  aqueduct,  N.  8°  E. 

nwy  be  done,  is  shown  by  Gen.  1 8,  10.  g,;^  Surtabeh  N.  8°  E. 

19,  28,  where  the  angels  and  Abrahann,  in  s  gw  above,  p.  536  so. 

the  vicinity  of  Hebron,  are  said  to  have  s  j^^  ^j^^  ^^^  Jerusalem  to  Rlhdi 

"  looked  Unuarde  bodom ;     the  expression 
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Taking  in  tte  recess  further  south,  the  breadth  of  the  valley  in 
this  part  may  be  estimated  at  from  three  and  a  half  to  four  hours, 
or  from  ten  to  twelve  English  miles ;  being  half  or  three  quarters 
of  an  hour  broader  than  the  basin  of  the  Dead  Sea  at  'Ain  Jidy. 

This  vast  plain,  as  we  have  seen,  is  partly  desert ;  but  is  for 
the  most  part  susceptible  of  being  rendered  in  the  li%heBt  degree 
productive,  in  connection  with  the  abundance  of  water  and  the 
heat  of  the  climate.  Indeed  its  fertility  has  been  celebrated  in 
every  age.  Josephus,  whenever  he  has  occasion  to  mention  Jeri- 
cho, rarely  fails  to  break  forth  into  praises  of  the  richness  and 
productiveness  of  its  environs.  He  calls  it  the  most  fertile  tract 
of  Judea;  pronounces  it  a  "divine  region  ;"'■  and  in  speaking  of 
the  fountain,  says  it  watered  a  tract  seventy  stadia  long  by  twenty 
broad,  covered  with  beautiful  gardens  and  groves  of  palms  of 
various  species.^  The  Scriptures  call  Jericho  the  "city  of  Palm 
trees  ;"  and  Josephus  everywhere  describes  those  graceful  trees 
as  here  abundant  and  very  lai^e,  and  growing  even  along  the 
banks  of  the  Jordan.'  The  region  also  produced  honey,  opo- 
balsam,  the  Oypios  tree  or  el-Honna,  and  myrobalanum,  as  well 
as  the  common  fruih  of  the  earth  in  prolific  abundance.*  The 
sycamore  tree  likewise  grew  here,  as  we  learo  from  Scripture.' 

Of  all  thche  pioductions,  which  so  distinguished  the  plain  of 
Jericho,  and  which  it  had  for  the  most  part  in  common  with 
Egypt,  tew  now  remain.  The  groves  of  palms,  such  as  still  con- 
stitute the  pnde  of  Egypt,  have  here  disappeared,  and  only  one 
solitaj'y  palm  tree  lingers  in  all  the  plain.  At  the  close  of  the 
seventh  century  these  groves  were  still  in  existence.'  Honey,  if 
found  at  all,  is  now  comparatively  rare ;  the  Henna  has  entirely 
disappeared.  The  sycamore  too  has  retired  from  Jericho ;'  and 
the  opobalsam,  after  having  been,  according  to  the  legend,  trans- 
ferred by  Cleopatra  to  the  gardens  of  Heliopolis,  where  it  con- 
tinued to  flourish  for  many  centuries,  is  no  longer  known  in  either 
country.'  The  myrobalanum  alone  appears  still  to  thrive  here, 
being  probably  identical  with  the  tree  called  by  the  Arabs  Zflk- 
ktim. 

is  Tisually  raokoned   at  about  five  Jioura  ;  '  HaBsalqaiBtKeisB,  pp.  161,  6G0.     This 

ad  to  the  Jordan  seven.  iiatiiraliat  found  it  in  other  partR  of  Pides- 

'  Ti  rfis 'louBoias  in^THTW  B.  J,  1,6.  6.  tine  nenrer  the  sea,  as  at  Kamleli ;  pp.  151, 

€)i7oy  xnipinc  4.  8.  8.  5C3,     It  is  now  common  in  Egypt;  many 

"  B,  J.  4.  8.  3,  of  the  trees  m  the  fine  avenue  between 

"  Dent.  34,  3.    Judg.  1,  le.    Joaeph.  Cairo  and  Shubra  are  syoamorea. 

Antlq.  4. 6. 1.  ib.  11. 1 1.  ib.  16,  *,  3,   B,  '  Josephua  relates,  that  Arabia  and  Jn- 

J.  1,  6.  6.    ib,  4,  6,  2,  8.  dea  were  bestowed  by  Antony  on  Cleopa- 

'  Joseph.  B.  J,  4.  8,  S,    See  also  the  tra,  from  whom  Hecod  farmed  Arabia  and 

testimonies  of  other  writera  coUeeted  by  the  plain   of  Jericho ;  Antiq.  16,  i.  1,  2, 

Eeland.PaliesLpp.  383-386.— For  tho  Cy-  The  legend  relates,  that  she  caused  slips  of 

pros  or  el-Hennti,  soe  above  p.  505.  n.  4.  the  balsam  shnib  to  be  carried  to  Egypt 

°  Luke  19,  4.  and  planted  at  Heliopoha,  i/bere  a  garden 

"  Adnmnauus  2.  13.  of  it  is  described  by  ihe  older  travellers ; 
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The  Zokkflm  is  a  thorny  tree,  not  large,  with  greener  and 
smoother  hark  than  the  Nflbk,  and  like  that  tree  here  growing 
wild,  though  much  less  frequent.  According  to  HasBelciuist,  it 
is  the  Elceagnus  angusiifoUus  of  botaniBts.'  It  hears  a  green 
nut,  having  a  very  small  kernel  and  a  thick  sheU,  covered  with  a 
thin  flesh  outside.  These  kernels,  accoi-ding  to  MaundreU,  the 
Arabs  bray  in  a  mortar,  and  then  putting  the  pulp  into  scalding 
water,  skim  off  the  oil  which  rises.'  According  to  Pococke,  they 
grind  the  whole  nut,  and  press  an  oil  out  of  it,  as  they  do  out  of 
olives,  and  call  it  a  balsam,'  This  is  the  modem  balsam  or  oil 
of  Jericho,  highly  priaed  by  the  Araha  aud  pilgrinM  as  a  remedy 
for  wounds  and  bruises.*  When  fresh,  it  is  said  to  resemble,  in 
taste  and  colour,  the  oil  of  sweet  almonds.  All  this  accords  well 
with  Pliny's  description  of  the  myrobalanum,  which  bore  a  green 
nut ;  an  unguent  was  prepared  from  the  bark,  and  a  medicinal 
oil  extracted  from  the  bruised  nuts  by  the  aid  of  warm  water.'' 

Of  other  trees  forming  the  natural  growth  of  this  region,  the 
Egyptian  Niibk  or  Sidr,  as  we  have  seen,  is  the  most  abundant ; 
it  is  here  universally  caUed  the  D6m.°  The  Eicinus  and  Agnus 
castus  have  hkewise  already  been  mentioned.  Among  the  plants, 
the  nightshade  or  mad  apple  grows  here  in  profusion.'  The  rose 
of  Jericho,  so  called,  we  did  not  find ;  but  in  this  we  only  trod 
in  the  footsteps  of  MaundreU,  Pococke,  Hasselquist,  and  others.' 
The  little  ehrub  to  which  the  name  is  given,  a  species  of  T/ilaspi, 
has  no  resemblance  to  a  rose,  and  according  to  Belon,  does  not 
even  grow  near  Jericho  ;  indeed  he  regards  the  name  as  merely 
got  up  by  the  monks,  in  order  to  have  something  to  correspond 
with  the  mention  of  roses  at  Jericho  by  the  Son  of  Sirach.' 

The  feeble  and  indolent  inhabitants  of  Jericho  give  them- 

see  Adricliomiua  p,  47.     Brocnrdua  c.  13.  more.     Luie  1 9,  1.     See  Haarelqnist  pp. 

p.  193.    Braydanbitcli  in  Eeissb,  p.  195.  161,  B59. 

.Belon  OhaervalJona,  Par,  1B88.  p.  346;  '  " Myrotalanum .  . . nasoens  unguento. 

also  in  Panln^  Sdrnmluiig  IV.  p.  188.    In  — Fructns  magnitudine    Arallaiife  nacis. 

fiia  daja  t^  Qnaresmina  it  had  already  dis-  Uiiguentarii  autem  tiDtum  corUcem  pr«- 

eppearad,    11.    p.    961.     Hasselquist   and  mnnt ;  medioi  nneleos,  tundentea  afinsa  eia 

Forsfcal  also  do  not  mention  it.  paulatim  calida.  aqua, ;  "  Plin.  H.  N.  13. 

'  Eeisepp.E6S,659.  Oedmann's  Samm-  21.  §  46,     See  EoMnmiiller'a  Bibl  AlWr- 

lungen  III,  c  16.  tiiumsk,  IV,  i.  p.  168  fn|. 

'  Manndtell,  Marcli  30th.  °  Khamtius  nabeca ;  see  p.  605.  n.  3. 

'  Vol.  H.  p.  33.  Comp.  HasBelqnist  p.  ■"  Solannm  melongana ;    Bee  ahoye,  pp. 

559.    MaritiooniUnaabottiprocea9ea,^HB  605,  62*. 

saw  the  Arab  women  brniae^d  break  the  '  Maundrell,   March,  80th,   end.     Po- 

nuts  with  stones,  and  then  presa  out  tlie  eoeke  IT.  L  p.  32.  fol.  Mariti,  Germ.p.  410. 

oil  with  the  hands.    Afterwarda  the  maas  Hasaelqnist  makes  noaUnsion  to  it. 

was  braised  anew,  and  thrown  into  worm  "  Sh^ao,   34,  14,  "  Una  petite  herbetta 

water,  from  which  tie  oil  whs  then  dtim-  que  qnelquea  moinea  trompauia  ont  appel- 

med  off;  Viaggj,  etc  Germ.  ^.  414,  41B.  JeeRoaede  Jericho;"  Eeloa  Observat,  Par 

•  The  pilgnms  callit  "  Zacchans'  oUj"  1688,   p.  8S0.     Paulua"  Sammlung  I.   p. 

because,  according  to  the  monks,  this  was  S66.  II,  p.  268,     See  aleo  RoBeniiiiiller'B 

the  tree  olimhad  by  ZacchauE;  altlioogh  BibL  Altetthomak.  IV,  i.  p,  144, 
Hie  Scripture  saya  the  lalter  was  a  syca- 
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selves  little  trouble  in  respect  to  their  agriculture.  The  iig  trees 
grow  large  and  require  little  cai'e  ;  aad  their  fine  fields  of  grain, 
as  we  have  seen,  are  sown  and  harvested  by  strangers,  A  few 
patches  of  tobacco  and  cucumbers  seemed  to  be  the  amount  of 
their  own  tillage.  We  saw  no  fields  of  maize  or  millet  (Dhurah 
esh-Shflmy,  Dhurah  es-Seify)  then  growing.'  As  we  crossed  a 
tract  from  which  a  crop  of  maize  had  been  taken  the  preceding 
year,  we  observed  new  shoots  sprouting  from  the  roots  of  the  old 
atalka.  On  inquiry,  we  were  assured  that  maize  is  here  a  biennial 
plant,  yielding  a  crop  for  two  successive  years  from  the  same  roots. 
The  same  effect  of  a  warm  cHmate  is  sometimes  found  in  several 
other  planta  commonly  tnown  as  annuals.  Cotton  is  sometimes 
planted,  and  flourishes  well ;  but  there  was  none  at  present, 
"We  saw  patches  where  indigo  had  been  raised  a  year  or  two  be- 
fore ;  it  was  said  to  live  for  seven  or  eight  years.  Edrisi  men- 
tions the  culture  of  it  here  in  the  twelfth  century.' 

Another  plant  which  formerly  was  cultivated  in  abundance 
in  tlie  plains  of  Jericho,  has  also  disappeared ;  I  mean  the  sugar 
cane.  The  historians  of  the  crusades  inform  us,  that  the  earh- 
est  crusaders  found  large  tracts  of  these  canes,  growing  on  the 
coast  of  the  Mediterranean  around  Trjpolis  and  as  far  south  as 
Tyre  ;  yielding  a  substance  called  Zuccara  or  Zucra  (sugar) 
then  unknown  in  western  Europe  ;  and  on  whose  juice  the  war- 
riors often  refreshed  themselves  under  their  many  sufferings  and 
privarions.'  According  to  Jacob  do  Vitry  the  canes  were  also 
cultivated  very  extensively  on  the  plains  of  the  Jordan  around 
Jericho  ;  where  the  many  hermits'  of  that  region  partly  lived 
upon  them,  regarding  the  juice  as  the  wild  honey  of  their  pre- 
decessor John  the  Baptist.* 

From  all  these  circumstances  it  would  appear,  that  in  the 
centuries  before  the  crusades,  the  Saracens  had  introduced  the 
culture  and  preparation  of  sugar  into  Syria  and  Palatine  with 
success,  and  upon  a  large  scale.  To  that  age  and  object  are 
probably  to  be  referred  the  many  large  aqueducts  around  Jeri- 
cho, aU  of  Saracenic  construction,"  intended  to  spread  an  abun- 

'  Zeamaii,  Hbliyafdwra,F<mikslFlor.  prooreaut  atandantfuro."    Ibid,  p.  1076  ; 

^gypt.  pp.  Isxv,  174.  Laae's  Mod.  Egyp-  "  Mallia  autem  ex  calamellia  masimam  in 

liana  11.  p.  26.  partjbns  illis  -ridinms  ftTmndantLim.      Sunt 

'  Edria  par  Janlinrt,  I.  p.  339.  autem  ealanielli  eaiami    pleni   melle,  id 

'  See  in  Geeta  Dei !  Albert  Aq.  6.  37.  est,  aucoo  dnlciasimo,  es  quo  quasi  in  tor- 

p.  2T0.    Fuliji.  CMTdot  p.  Wl.     Ajionjm.  culari  oompcsBso,  et  ad  ignem  condeasato 

p.   B95. — Wlllinm  of  Tyre  apealts  of  the  prius  quasi  mel,  posthiae  qnaa  znocara  ef- 

BOgiu;  oane  aa  growing  abondantly  arouocl  JJeitor."      Sae    genecally    Kttar's     essay 

Bia  el- Aiu  near  the  (aty  of  Tyre  ;  Hist.  "  Uaber  die  gB(^;rapMaohe  Verbreitnng  dea 

13.  3.  p.  835.  Zudterrohra,"  in  the  Transactions  of  flie 

'  Spaalting  irf  tlie  Jordan  Jacob  de  Vit-  Berlin  Academy,  Hist  Phil.  Class,  1889. 
ry  saya,  c.   63,  p.   1076:  "Campi  cntera         '  Bueltitigbam,  who  saw  Ihe  nortbera 

B4}HDente3  ex colamelloram  oondensanml-  aqueductattbemontiiofWadyNawa'ime!! 

titiidioB   Btillantaa    dnkedinem,    zneearEe  from  a,  diabmca,  says  it  is  of  Eoman  atohi- 

ii.  292-294 
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dance  of  water  over  every  part  of  the  plain  ;  m  also  the  sugar 
mills  already  mentioned,  situated  upon  the  acclivity  west  of  'Ain 
ea-Sultfin.  At  least  all  writers  and  travellers  suhseiuent  to  the 
times  of  the  crusades,  are  silent  as  to  the  existence  of  the  sugar 
cane  in  this  region  in  their  day  ;  and  other  circumstances  which 
they  relate,  are  at  variance  with  the  supposition  of  its  further 
general  culture,  and  the  later  constraction  of  the  aqueducts. 
That  is  to  say,  there  seems  to  be  no  later  period,  when  irrigation 
and  cultivation  were  in  like  manner  and  to  such  an  extent, 
spread  out  over  the  plain,' 

In  that  age  indeed  the  plain  of  Jericho  would  seem  to  have 
recovered  in  part  its  ancient  renown,  and  to  have  been  consid- 
ered as  the  garden  of  Palestine.  When  the  crusaders  took  pos- 
gession  of  the  country,  this  region  was  assigned  to  the  church  of 
the  Holy  Sepulchre  as  a  portion  of  its  possessions  ;  and  it  is  one 
of  the  i-eproaches  brought  against  Amulphus,  the  third  Latin 
patriarch  of  Jerusalem,  that  he  gave  away  this  district  from  the 
endowment  of  the  church,  as  a  portion  to  his  niece  on  her  mar- 
riage with  Eustache  Grenier  in  A,  D.  1111.  At  that  time,  the 
annual  revenue  arising  from  this  district  is  said  to  have  been 
five  thousand  pieces  of  gold  f  a  proof  at  least  of  its  lavish  fer- 
tility. It  seems  soon  to  have  reverted  into  the  power  of  the 
church  or  of  the  government ;  for  in  A.  D.  1138  we  find  Jeri- 
cho with  its  rich  fields  assigned  to  the  convent  of  nuns  erected 
by  queen  Melisinda  at  Bethany.^ 

To  the  same  period  of  renovated  cultivation  I  am  inclined  to 
refer  the  origin  of  the  present  castle  ;  which  may  not  improbably 
have  been  erected  for  the  protection  of  the  fields  and  gardens 
that  covered  the  plain,  and  was  therefore  placed  in  the  midst  of 
thera,  at  a  distance  from  the  fountain  and  the  former  site  of 
Jericho.  It  is  first  mentioned  by  "Willebrand  of  Oldenboi^, 
A.  D.  1211 ;  it  was  already  in  a  ruinous  state  and  inhabited 
by  Saracens.'  A  village  would  naturally  sprii^  up  around  it ; 
and  such  an  one  is  mentioned  by  Brocardus  near  the  close  of  the 
same  century,  which  he  regarded  as  the  remains  of  ancient  Jeri- 
cho, consisting  only  of  eight  houses  and  scarcely  deserving  the 
name  of  a  Tillage."     Subsequent  travellers  continue  to  speak  of 

he  proba-  =  Will.  Tyr.  IB.  26.     See  ftboTe  p.  433, 

1  Pnl.  p.  QuftCB'mins  saya,  Ihers  was  a  siif&agsa 
biBlinp  hei'e  ;  but  the  antiiorities  lie  qnotes 

is  still  cultivated  around  do  not  baar  him  out ;  IL  p.  7S5. 

Et  plncea  along  the  eoaet ;  *  WiTlebr.  ab.  Oldanb.  in  L.  Allatii  Sjm- 

.  Bnufactnred  from  it.  milrtii  p.  151,  CoLAgr.  1653,    "VenimuB 

'  Will.  Tyr.  11.  15,  "  cnjna  bodia  reddi-  Hierioho,  quod  est  eastellmn  psnrum,  d*- 

tua  annualia  qtungue  nuHiom  dicituo  esse     atructoa  liabena  nmr  " " "' 

aureorum."    Probably  tiie  gold  byzajit  is  tatum," 

here  intended,  eqnal  to  about  five  Spanieli  °  Chap.  7.  p.  173. 
dollars  i  see  above,  p,  397.  n.  2. 
ii.  294,  205 
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it  only  iis  a  small  Aral)  village  ;  in  Pococke's  day  tbero  were 
here  only  two  or  three  houses.'  In  the  fifteenth  century  appa- 
rently, the  square  tower  or  castle  hegan  to  pass  among  the 
monks  and  pilgrims  as  the  house  of  Zaccheua,  an  honour  which 
it  retains  among  them  to  the  present  day.'  The  house  of  Ka- 
hab,  which  they  also  found,  seems  to  have  heen  nearer  the  foun- 
tain and  has  since  disappeared  ;  unless  indeed  it  he  the  founds^ 
tions  and  broken  arches  which  are  still  seen  in  that  vicinity.' 

Having  now  nothing  further  to  detain  us  at  the  castle  and 
village,  and  not  having  yet  satisfied  ourselves  as  to  the  site  of 
ancient  Jericho,  we  determined  to  make  a  further  search  along  the 
b^e  of  the  mountains  near  the  opening  of  Wady  Kelt.  Leav- 
ing therefore  the  castle  at  5.50  we  proceeded  along  the  Wady, 
and  passed  the  cemetery  of  the  village  on  the  north  bank.  The 
graves  are  built  over  in  the  Muhammedan  ft^hion  with  hewn  stones 
taken  from  former  structures.  Crossing  the  Wady  and  still  fol- 
lowing it  up,  we  came  in  fifteen  minutes  from  the  castle  to  the 
first  aqueduct,  carrying  a  fine  full  stream  of  water  from  'Ain  es- 
Sultfin  across  to  the  southern  plain.  Ten  minutes  more  brought 
us  to  the  second  aqueduct,  now  in  rains  ;  but  which  once  con- 
veyed in  like  manner  a  stream,  apparently  from  the  fountain  of 
Ditk,  to  a  higher  portion  of  the  plain.  Both  these  aqueducts 
are  well  and  solidly  built  of  hewn  stones  with  pointed  arches. 
The  Wady  itself,  both  here  and  bolow,  was  full  of  the  NObk  or 
Dom. 

We  now  turned  somewhat  more  to  the  left,  and  crossing  the 
Jerusalem  track,  came  at  6.25  to  an  immense  open  shallow  res- 
ervoir, situated  near  the  base  of  the  western  mountain,  thirty- 
five  minutes  from  the  castle.  It  measured  657  feet  from  east  to 
west  by  490  feet  from  north  to  south.  The  direction  of  the 
eastern  or  lower  wall  is  S.  10°  W.  about  six  feet  high  and  nine 
feet  thick ;  all  the  walls  being  built  of  small  stones  cemented. 
This  reservoir  was  probably  intended  to  he  filled  from  the  waters 
of  Wady  Kelt,  in  order  to  irrigate  this  part  of  the  plain  in  sum- 
mer ;  and  it  may  perhaps  have  been  connected  with  the  aque- 
duct mentioned  by  travellers,  half  an  hour  up  that  valley  on  the 
Jerusalem  road.'  On  the  east  at  a  short  distance  are  founda- 
tions, apparently  of  a  large  square  building  or  block  of  build- 
ings ;  and  on  the  west  also  are  scattered  substructions,  extend- 
ing for  ten  minutes  up  the  gentle  slope.  At  this  point  are  the 
'  Lud.  de  Suohem  p.  88.  Eeiselx  p.  MaundeTille  in  tlie  14th  century,  make  no 
818.     Ootovicus  p.  811.     Qnaresmius  n,     snclioliasion  toZaocheus. 

C755.  Maundrall,  March  29.  Pooooke  II.         °  Sea  above,  p.  555. 
p.  31.  '  Monro  I.   p.   134.      Buoliingliam  p. 

'  First  mentlonBd  aa  nidi  (ippsrently  by     393. — From   the  resBrvoir  Hie   castle    at 
Tuoher  UT9,  and  F.  Fabri  1483,  Rassb.     Eiha  bore  N.   7S°  R.    'Ain  es-SnltSn  N. 
pp.  670,  368.    Quaresin.  IL  p.  753.— L.     15^  E.    KUkbii  N.  76°  W. 
de  Sticbem,  W.   de  BaldeneoL  and  Sir  J. 
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remains  of  several  buildings  apparently  not  veiy  ancient  ;  there 
is  among  them  no  trace  of  columns,  nor  hardly  of  hewn  stones. 
Indeed,  in  all  the  foundations  in  this  vicinity,  the  stones  are  un- 
hewn and  mostly  small. 

All  these  remains  Ke  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  just  south 
of  the  Jerusalem  road ;  and  I  do  not  find  that  the  reseiToir  has 
ever  been  noticed  by  former  travellers. — We  now  proceeded 
northwards,  and  found  similar  substructions  extending  all  the 
way  to  Wady  Kelt  (about  ten  minutes),  and  also  for  some  dis- 
tance on  its  northern  side.  Near  the  southern  bank  of  this 
Wady  is  a  hill  or  mound,  like  a  sepulchral  tumulus,  which  one 
might  suppose  to  be  artificial,  were  there  not  so  many  similar 
ones  scattered  over  the  plain  below.  On  its  top  are  traces  of 
former  walls ;  and  a  wall  seems  to  have  run  from  it  to  the  Wady. 
Directly  on  the  bank  of  the  latter  are  a  few  remains  of  some  an- 
cient building,  faced  over  with  small  stones  about  four  inches 
square,  cemented  together  diagonally,  forming  a  sort  of  Mosaic, 
Among  the  scattered  foundations  north  of  the  Wady,  we  noticed 
the  fragment  of  a  column  ;  the  only  trace  of  an  architectural  or- 
nament we  anywhere  saw, — This  site  is  not  quite  five  hours  from 
Jerusalem.' 

About  fift-een  minutes  from  Wady  Kelt,  or  half-way  towards 
'Ain  ea-Sultfin,  is  another  larger  tumulus-like  hill  ;  the  southern 
side  of  which  at  the  top  is  excavated,  either  artificially  or  from 
natural  causes,  somewhat  in  the  form  of  an  amphitheatre.  If 
artificial,  one  might  be  disposed  to  regard  it  as  a  theatre  of 
Herod  ;  but  as  there  are  others  like  it  in  the  vicinity,  the  appear- 
ance is  more  probably  natural.  Here  begin  again  the  traces  of 
similar  foundations,  apparently  connected  with  those  mentioned 
yesterday  around  'Ain  es-SultSn.  We  came  to  the  fountain  in 
half  an  hour  from  Wady  Kelt,  or  in  about  forty  minutes  from  the 
reservoir  further  south.  All  the  foundations  here  described  are 
of  unhewn  stones,  often  small  and  straggling.' 

After  all  our  search  we  were  disappointed  in  finding  so  few 
traces  of  work  in  hewn  stones  ;  nothing  indeed,  which  of  itself 
could  at  once  be  referred  to  any  large  or  important  building  ;  in 
short,  nothing  which  looks  like  the  ruins  of  a  city  of  twenty 
stadia  in  circumference,'  with  a  lai^e  hippodrome  and  palaces. 
It  is  true,  that  the  greater  part  of  the  materials  of  these  structures 
may  have  been  swallowed  up  in  the  later  convents,  the  many 
aqueducts,  and  the  renovations  of  the  modern  village  ;  yet 
nevertheless,  one  would  naturally  expect  to  find  some  traces 
of  the  solidity  and  splendour  of  the  ancient  city.     It  seems  not 

'  Comp.  MaimareU,  March  29,  tion  is,  as  usual,  veiy  greatly  exaggerated ; 

'  These  ramsins  and  hillocks  are  men-     p.  295. 
Uoned  by  Buckingham ;  but  his  descrip-        ''  Epiphcnlus  adv.  Hter,  lib.  II,  p,  702, 
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improbable,  that  with,  the  exception  of  the  royal  edifices,  the 
houses  of  ancient  Jericho  were  small,  and  huilt  of  loose  unhewn 
stones  or  other  perishable  materials. 

According  to  the  Bourdeaux  pilgrim.  A,  D.  333,  the  Jericho 
of  that  day  was  at  the  descent  of  the  mountains,  one  and  a  half 
Koman  miles  distant  from  the  fountain  ;  while  he  places  the 
more  ancient  city  at  the  fountain  itself.'  I  am  inclined  to 
adopt  this  su^estion ;  and  to  regard  the  remains  around  the 
opening  of  the  Wady  Kelt,  half  an  hour  south  of  'Ain  es-8ult&n, 
m  marking  the  site  of  the  Jericho  of  Herod  and  the  New  Tes- 
tament ;  while  those  around  the  fountain  may  have  belonged  to 
single  edifices  scattered  among  the  gardens,  and  to  the  walls  by 
which  the  latter  were  enclosed.  The  earliest  city  of  all  would 
naturally  have  been  adjacent  to  the  fountain ;  and  the  site  of  the 
later  Jericho  may  have  been  changed  in  order  to  evade  the  curse.* 
But  any  distinct  traces  of  the  former  city  are  now  hardly  to  be 
looked  for. — The  site,  both  at  the  fountain  and  at  tJie  opening 
of  Wady  Kelt,  aecords  entirely  with  the  account  of  Josephus, 
that  Jericho  was  sixty  stadia  distant  from  the  Jordan.^ 

Jericho  is  often  mentioned ;  but  its  varying  fortunes  are 
not  very  definitely  described.  It  was  early  rebuilt,  notwithstand- 
ing the  curse  ;  and  became  a  school  of  the  prophets.'  After  the 
exile  its  inhabitants  returned  ;  and  it  was  later  fortified  by  the 
Syrian  Bacchides.'  Pompey  marched  from  Scythopolis  along 
the  Grh6r  to  Jericho,  and  thence  to  Jerusalem ;  and  Strabo 
Bpeake  of  the  castles  Thrax  and  Taurus,  in  or  near  Jericho,  as 
having  been  destroyed  by  him.'  Herod  the  GJ-reat  in  the  begin- 
ning of  his  career  captured  and  sacked  Jericho  ;  but  afterwards 
adorned  and  strengthened  it,  after  he  had  redeemed  its  revenues 
from  Cleopatra.'  He  appears  to  havo  not  unfrequently  resided 
here.  He  built  over  the  city  the  fortress  Cypros  ;  and  between 
the  eafltie  and  the  former  palace,  erected  other  palaces  and  called 
them  by  the  names  of  his  friends.*  There  was  also  here  a  hippo- 
drome or  circus."  The  cruel  tyrant  at  length  closed  his  career  and 
life  at  Jericho,  It  was  hero,  that,  the  '  ruling  passion  being  still 
strong  in  death,'  he  summoned  around  him  the  nobles  of  the  land 
in  great  numbers,  and  having  shut  them  up  within  the  hippo- 
drome, gave  a  strict  charge  to  his  sister  Salome  to  cause  them  to 

'  Itin.  ffieroa.  ed.  Wasssling  pp.  696,        '  Ezra  2,  31.    Nok  3,  2.     IMnoo.  9, 

597,  "  A  dvitate  psesne  milla  quingentoa  50. 

«at  fbna  He^eri  praphetEe.— Ibi  fait  oivitaa        °  Jotsph,  Ant,  14.  4.  1.   Strabo  16.  S, 

Hieriolio  oajoa  mnroB  gjraverunt  filii  Is-  40. 
rad,"  etc  '  Jos.  Ant.  15,  *.  1,  2,    See  shorn,  n, 

»  Josh.  6,  26.  559.  ii.  8. 

'  Joseph.  Anl.  5. 1.  i.     See  above,  pp.         "  Josopli.  Ant,  16.  6.  2.     B.  J.  1.  SI. 

66T,  SS8.  4,  9. 

*  Judg.  3,  13,    1 IC  56,  34.    3  K.  2,        'Jos.  Ajit.  17.  6.  5.    B.  J.  1.  33.  S. 

'  Vol.  r.— 48  ii,  298-300 
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he  put  to  death  the  moment  he  expired  ;  in  order,  ae  he  said, 
.  that  his  own  decease  might  be  commemorated  throughout  tiie 
land  by  an  appropriate  mourning.  A  worthy  eonaummation  of 
an  atrocious  life  1  This  charge,  however,  his  sister  was  wise 
enough  to  leave  trnfulfilled. '  The  palace  at  Jericho  was  after- 
wards rebuilt  with  greater  splendour  by  Archelaus.' 

It  was  this  Jericho  which  our  Lord  visited,  lodging  with 
Zaccheus  and  healing  the  blind  man.'  The  city  became  the 
head  of  one  of  the  toparchies  ;  and  was  visited  by  Vespasian 
just  before  he  left  the  country,  who  stationed  here  the  tenth 
legion  in  garrison.* .  No  ftirther  mention  of  Jericho  occurs  until 
the  time  of  Eusebius  and  Jerome  in  the  fourth  century  ;  who 
relate,  that  it  was  destroyed  during  the  siege  of  Jerusalem  by 
Titus,  on  account  of  the  perfidy  of  the  inhabitants,  and  had  been 
again  rebuilt.'  From  A,  D.  325  onwards  five  bishops  of  Jericho 
are  mentioned  ;  the  last  of  whom,  Gregorius,  appears  among  the 
signers  at  the  synod  of  Jerusalem  in  A.  D.  536.'  About  the 
same  time,  according  to  Procopiua,  the  emperor  Justinian 
erected  here  a  Xenodochium  apparently  for  piigrimB  ;  and  also 
a  church  consecrated  to  the  Virgin.  The  monastery  of  St.  John 
near  the  Jordan  was  likewise  already  in  existence.'  This  Xeno- 
dochium is  again  mentioned  by  Antoninus  Martyr,  before  the 
Muhammedan  conquests.' 

At  the  close  of  the  seventh  century,  Adarananus  already  de- 
scribes the  site  of  Jericho  as  wholly  deserted  of  human  habita- 
tions, (except  the  house  of  Eahab,)  and  covered  with  corn  and 
vines.  Between  it  and  the  Jordan  pahn  groves  still  existed  ; 
among  which  were  interspersed  fields  and  the  dwellings  of 
Canaanites,  probably  the  nomadic  Inhabitants  of  the  UhSr.'  Of 
this  destruction  there  is  no  historical  account ;  as  there  is  none 
of  that  of  Petra.  It  is  probably  to  be  ascribed  to  the  ravj^a 
of  the  Muhammedan  conquerors.  In  the  next  century,  St,  Wil- 
libald  speaks  only  of  the  fountain  ;  though  near  the  close  of  the 
century,  there  appears  to  have  been  a  church  in  the  vicinity, 
perhaps  that  of  G-algala  already  mentioned.'"     In  A.  D.  870, 

'  Joa.  Ant.  17.  6.  5.  ib.  17.  7.  I,  2.   15.  "  Labb.  CoU.  ConcU.  Tom.  V.  p.  383. 

J.  1.  33.  6-8.  I.e  Quien  Oriens  Cbr.  nl.  p.  654  sq.     See 

'  Job,  Ajit,  17.  13.  1.  above  p.  383. 

'  Luke  18,  8.^  eq.     19,  1-7.     Matt.  20,  '  Procop.  Se  Mf^^a.  JuBtimani,  5.  9. 

iS  sq.    Mark  10,  46  aq.  '  Iticenir.  18. 

'  Joseph.  B.  J.  3.  3.  5.    Ib.  t.  8.  1,    ib.  °  "  Locus  Tero  totlns  urbis  ab  bnmana 

5. 3.  8.  deaertua  habitations,  iiullam  domum  ha- 

'  Onomast.  art,  Jcvicho.    Aa  however  bens  oommoraHonia,  sagstes  et  vineta  te- 

JosephuB,  the  cotemporary,  is  entirely  si-  eepit,"  ate.     Adamnan.   is  ,  Loo.  Sanct.  2. 

lent  as  to  any  snch  desltuotloil,  the  fact  13. 

must  be  regardea  as  doubtful     StHl  more  "  See   above,   p.    547.    n.     2.      Ba^il, 

so  the  modom  assertion,  that  it  waa  rebuilt  bishop  of  Tiberjaa   about  the  close  of  iba 

by  Adrian ;  of  which  there  Beams  to  be  no  dghth  or  beginuing  of  tlie  ninth  oentory, 

trace  in  hiatory.     Quaresmiua  II.  p.  765.  is  said  to  have  previously  administered  the 
ii.  300,  301 
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Bernard  relates  that  there  were  ah-eady  monasteries  in  the 
vicinity.' — The  renovation  of  the  culture  of  the  plain,  and  the  in- 
troditction  of  the  sugar  cane,  which  took  place  apparently  ahout  or 
not  long'after  this  time,  have  already  been  sufficiently  alluded  to  ; 
as  also  the  probable  origin  and  history  of  the  castle  and  the 
modern  Tillage,' 

On  arriving  at  the  fountain  'Ain  es-SultSn,  we.  found  our 
servants  and  the  rest  of  the  party  waiting ;  they  having  come 
thither  directly  from  the  castle.  All  was  bright  and  sparkling 
around,  under  the  refreshing  influence  of  the  limpid  waters ; 
and  the  numerous  birds  in  the  groves  below  had  not  yet  finished 
their  morning  song.  The  old  Sheikh  Mustafa  here  joined  us 
again,  and  afterwards  accompanied  ua  for  some  distance.  We 
were  glad  of  his  presence,  as  being  perfectly  acquainted  with  all 
the  region  round  about.  = 

Leaving  the  fountain  at  ten  minutes  past  8  o'clock,  we  came 
in  ten  minutes  to  the  sugar  miUs,  on  the  declivity  of  the  low 
ridge  which  runs  north  from  Quarantana.  They  appear  to  have 
been  once  quite  extensive  and  solidly  built,  though  now  long  de- 
serted. The  race  or  aqueduct  which  brought  the  water  to 
them  from  above,  still  remains.  Five  minutes  more  brought  us 
to  the  top  of  the  ridge,  where  we  halted  for  a  short  time.  The 
water  from  the  fountain  of  Dtik  in  the  N.  N.  W.  after  being 
conducted  along  the  base  of  the  high  mountain  in  an  artificial 
channel,  is  here  carried  through  the  low  ridge  by  a  somewhat 
deep  cut,  and  distributed  by  aqueducts  to  the  plain  below  as 
already  described,  after  having  supplied  several  mills  now  in 
ruins,' 

"We  were  now  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain  Quarantana  ;  so 
called,  aa  the  supposed  place  of  our  Saviour's  forty  days'  temp- 
tation. The  Arabs  have  adopted  the  name  under  the  form  of 
Jebel  KfirflntOl,  The  mountain  rises  precipitously,  an  almost 
perpendicular  wall  of  rock,  twelve  or  fifteen  hundred  feet  above 
the  plain,  crowned  with  a  chapel  on  its  highest  point.  The 
eastern  front  is  fuU  of  grots  and  caverns,  where  hermits  are  said 
once  to  have  dwelt  in  great  numbers.  At  the  present  day,  some 
three  or  four  Abyssinians  are  said  to  come  hither  aimually  and 
pass  the  time  of  Lent  upon  the  mountain,  Hving  only  upon 
herbs.  There  is  nothing  else  remarkable  about  this  naked  cliff, 
to  distinguish  it  from  the  other  similar  ones  along  the  Gh&r  and 
concarnE  of  the  clinrcli  of  Jerietio  ;  Laont.  we  took  thn  following  Tjearings :  Costle  at 
Tit.  St.  Steph.  Sabaitai  5S,  in  Acta  Sane-  Kilm  S.  36°  E.  KSkSn  S.  42°  W.  Sngai 
tor.  Jnl.  Tom.  UI.  p.  554.  Le  Quien  1.  c.  mills  N.  SO"  W.  Aqueduct  in  Wtidy  Nk- 
p.  656,  wa'iniEli  N.  37°  E.    Mouth  of  Wady  Sha'ib 

'  Bfrn.  Sap.  de  Loe.  Sanot.  IS.  p.  635.     N,  8.^°  E. 
ei,  Mabillon.  '  " 

'  See  pp.  5(10-563,  above. 

'  IVom  the  mound  over  the  fountain,    c  T.  p.  178. 
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the  Dead  Sea  further  south. — The  tradition  wliich  regards  tlie 
mountain  as  the  place  of  our  Lord'a  temptation,  as  well  as  the 
,  appear  not  to  be  older  than  the  age  of  the 


North  of  Quarantana  the  mountains  again  retreat,  sweeping 
round  in  the  arc  of  a  circle.  They  thus  leave  here  a  broad  re- 
cess of  higher  table  land,  behind  the  line  of  low  hills  which  runs 
out  N.  N.  E.  from  the  foot  of  Quarantana,  and  extends  nearly 
across  to  the  mountains  further  north.  The  southern  part  of  this 
higher  recesa  is  broken  land,  as  far  as  to  the  fountain  of  Dfllc 
and  Wady  NawS'imeh,  which  passes  down  through  it ;  but 
further  north  it  forms  a  fino  plain  or  basin,  extending  around  a 
low  projecting  mountain,  called  'Esh  el-GhOrOb,  and  watered 
by  another  fountain  in  its  northern  part,  which  gives  verdure 
and  beauty  to  the  whole  tract.  Hero  too  in  the  northern  part  of 
the  recess,  near  the  said  fountain,  is  a  conical  hill,  and  not  far 
off  in  the  plain  are  the  ruins  of  a  town,  which  like  the  fountain, 
now  bears  the  name  of  el-'Aiijeh.  This  Basin  seemed  to  open 
out  directly  upon  the  plain  of  the  Jordan  ;  the  line  of  hills  not 
extendi!^  across  its  front.— From  the  point  where  we  now  stood, 
we  could  overlook  the  whole  of  this  inner  tract  between  the 
mountains  and  the  line  of  lulls.'' 

We  here  also  had  our  last  and  perhaps  most  splendid  view 
of  the  plain  of  Jericho.  It  is  certainly  one  of  tho  richest  in  the 
world  ;  enjoying  all  the  rains  like  the  hill  country,  and  suscepti- 
ble besides  of  unlimited  irrigation  from  copious  fountains,  as  the 
numerous  acjueducts  testify.  Here  we  could  see  still  another 
aqueduct  far  to  the  left  in  the  lower  plain,  which  once  perhaps 
received  the  waters  of  tho  fountain  el-'Aujeh.  Indeed  water  is 
everywhere  abundant ;  the  climate  propitious ;  the  nature  of 
the  soil  fertility  itself ;  nothing  in  short  is  wanting  bnt  the  hand 
of  man  to  till  the  ground.  But  the  present  race  of  Jericho  are 
only  the  personification  of  indolence,  misery,  and  filth. 

The  principal  Wadys  and  fountains  flowing  into  the  G-hSr  on 
both  sides,  fi-oni  the  Dead  Sea  northwards  as  far  as  to  BeisSn, 
so  fer  as  we  could  learn  from  Sheikh  Mustafa  and  other  Arabs, 
are  the  following,  beginning  from  the  south.     On  the  west  side ; 

'  The  Erst  mention  of  Ihia  moimtttin  as  dioibua  Jordanis,  libi  lieatus  Joannes  Bap- 

t!iB  place  of  temptation,  seems  to  be  by  tista  fogiens  hommum  tarniaa — nt  vire- 

Sfflwulf  about  A.  D.   1103;  Peregrinat.  p.  lent  Deo,  quietis  sibi   sepulchnim  clege- 

368.    The  name  Quarantana  I  first  find  iu  runt; "  o.  63.  p.  1076, 

William  of  Oldenborg  in  1311;  he  writes  '  From  this  ridge,  Jebol  es-Salt  bore  N. 

it  Qnarennia;   IHn.    eub   fine.     Then   in  67°  K.    KDsr  el-Yehfld  S.  64°  E.     North- 

Brocardua  o.  7.  p.    178. — Jacob  de  Vitiy  east  comer  of  Dead  Sea  S.  E.     Castle  of 

speaks  of  many  hermits  attranted  to  this  Riha  S.  40°  E.    Neby  Mflsa  S.  15°  W. 

re^on  as  the  scene  of  John  the  Baptist's  Kfik6n  S.  37°  W.     el-'Ai^'eb,  rain,  N.  16* 

preaching  ;  but  says  notiiing  of  our  Lord's  W. 
temptation!  " Qnam plures  vera,  in  solitn- 
ii.  303,  304 
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"Wady  Kelt ;  'Ain  es-Sultaii ;  'Ain  Dftk  ;  Wady  Nawa'imeh, 
cominf^  from  Deii  Duwan ;  Wady  el-Al)yad  ;  "Wady  and  foun- 
tain el-'Aujeh  ;  'Ain  el-Fusfiil ;  "Wady  eJ-Ahmar  under  Kflm 
SQrtabeli ;  Wady  el-F^ri'a  north  of  the  Sflrtabeh  with  a  stream 
of  water  ;  Wady  el-M^lih.' — On  the  east  side  ;  'Ain  es-Suwei- 
meh ;  Wady  Hesh§,n  ;  Wady  Sha'ib  ;  Wady  Zerka  with  a 
stream ;  Gthor  el-Wah^tdineh. 

In  the  Ghor,  between  Jericho  and  Beisdn,  the  only  ruins  we 
could  hear  of  on  the  west  side,  were  es-Sftmrah  and  el-'Aujeh. 
The  former  is  in  the  plain  half  an  hour  north  of  Wady  Na- 
wS'imeh,'  On  the  east  side,  beginning  from  the  sea,  we  heard 
of  ruins  at  er-Eameh,  in  or  near  Wady  Hesba^n  ;  cl-Keferein ; ' 
Nimrin  in  Wady  Sha'ib  ;  Amatah ;  and  the  inhabited  village 
el-Arba'Sn  nearly  opposite  Beis&n.' 

Josephus  informs  us,  that  Hei-od  not  only  erected  castles  and 
palaces  in  and  around  Jericho,  but  built  also  a  city  called  Pha^ 
saelus  in  the  Anion  or  Gh6r  north  of  Jericho  ;  by  which  means 
a  tract  formerly  desert  was  rendered  fertile  and  productive.^ 
The  name  seems  still  to  have  existed  in  the  middle  ages  ;  at 
least  Brocardus  speaks  of  a  village  Phaselluni  five  leagues  north 
of  Gilgal ;  and  this  name  is  still  to  be  recognized  in  'Ain  el- 
I'ns&.U,'  Archelaus,  the  son  of  Herod,  built  also  a,  village  in 
the  plain,  named  from  himself  Archelajs/  This  is  placed  in 
the  Peutinger  Tables  at  twenty-four  Koraan  miles  north  of  Jeri- 
cho towards  Beis^n  ;  and  stood  probably  in  or  near  the  opening 
of  Wady  el-F^ri'a  above  mentioned.' 

During  the  whole  time  we  were  on  the  coast  of  the  Dead 
Sea,  on  the  Jordan,  and  in  or  near  the  plains  of  Jericho, 
we  were  much  interested  in  looking  out  among  the  eastern 
mountains  for  Mount  Nebo,  so  celebrated  in  the  history  of  the 
great  Hebrew  legislator,  where  he  was  permitted  to  behold  with 
his  eyes  the  land  of  promise,  and  then  yielded  up  the  ghost.* 
But  our  search  was  in  vain  ;  for  although  we  passed  in  such  a 
direction  as  to  see  the  mountains  overagainst  Jericho  from  every 
quarter,  yet  there  seems  to  be  none  standing  so  out  from  the  rest, 
or  so  marked,  as  to  be  recognised  as  the  !Nebo  of  the  Scriptures. 

The  Wddys  FSrra  and  Malili  areTaon-  the  ijmilar  lists  giren  by  Burokliardt  of 

tionsd  by  Berggrcn,  who  saw  them  higher  Wadys  and  places  m  the  Ghflr ;  p.  341. 
up  in  tbe  Tvertera  hitls ;  the  former  has  n        '  Joseph.  Ant  16.  6. 3.  ib.  17.  11.  5.  ib. 

mill  Etream,  the  latter  d  bcaddBh  fonntain.  18.  S.  2.    B.J.  1.  31.  9.    Kflland  Paliest. 

Seieeii,  etc  U.  p.  267.  p.  953. 

'  It  waa  viaited  by  Rev.  E.  Smifli,  in        "  Brocardus  c.  T.  p.  178. 
Apra  1844.     Ma.  Journal.  '  Joa.  Ant.  17.  13.  1.   ib.  18.  3.  2.   Ka- 

'  Biimeh  and  el-Keferein  are  mentioned  land  Palffist  p.  576  ;  comp.  p,  421,  Plate, 
by  Burokhardt ;  p.  391.  '  See  more  on  these  plaoea  in  Vol.  lit 

'  Forel-ArbalnandAniatah,  see  Buret-  Sac.  VIl,  under  May  lltb,  18B2. 
hardt  pp.  846,  846.  For  Amatah  (Ama,-  '  Deut.  83,  48  sq.  84,  1  sq. 
(jhns)  Bee  also  Eeland  FalffiBt.  p.  559.  Comp. 

Vol.  I.— 48*  ji.  304-306 
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There  is  no  peak  or  point  perceptibly  higher  than  the  rest ;  bnt 
all  is  apparently  one  level  line  of  summit  -without  peahs  or  gaps. 
The  highest  point  in  all  the  eastern  mornitaine,  is  Jebel  el-Jil'ad 
or  es-Salt,  near  the  city  of  that  name,  rising  about  three  thou- 
sand feet  above  the  Gh6r  ;'  but  this  is  much  too  far  north  to  be 
Mount  Nebo,  to  which  Moses  ascended  from  the  plains  of  Moab 
overagainst  Jericho.  Possibly  on  travelKng  into  these  moun- 
tains, some  isolated  point  or  summit  might  be  found  answering 
to  the  position  and  character  of  Neho.  Indeed,  Seetzen,  Burcb- 
hardt,  and  also  Irhy  and  Mangles,  have  all  found  Mount  Nebo 
in  Jehel  'Attfirfls,  a  high  mountain  which  runs  southwestward 
from  the  bank  of  the  Zerka  Ma'in.'  This,  however,  as  the  latter 
travellers  remark,  is  "far  from  opposite  Jericho  ;"  and  -would  be 
almost  as  distant,  and  as  little  convenient  to  the  plains  of  Moab 
as  is  Jebel  es-8alt.  It  may  perhaps  be  sufficient  to  assume, 
that  Moses  merely  went  up  from  these  plains  to  some  high  part 
of  the  adjacent  mountains ;  from  which  he  would  everywhere 
have  an  extensive  view  over  the  Jordan  valley  and  the  moun- 
tainous traot  of  Judah  and  Ephraim  towards  the  -western  sea. 
The  Mediterranean  itself  could  never  well  he  visible  from  any 
point  east  of  the  Jordan.^ 

Our  former  inquiries  respecting  the  site  of  Ai,  in  the  vicinity 
of  Deir  Duwdn,  had  been  so  unsatisfactory,  that  we  had  now 
determined  to  take  the  route  from  Jericho  to  the  latter  place  and 
BO  to  Bethel,  in  order  iurther  to  investigate  this  and  other 
points,  and  to  trace  the  ancient  road  between  these  cities,  so 
often  travelled  by  kings  and  prophets  of  old.'  Three  roads  now 
lead  from  Jericho  to  Deir  Du-w^n.  The  first  and  shortest  passes 
up  the  face  of  the  cliffs  between  Quarantana  and  Wady  Kelt, 
and  then  follows  a  direct  course  over  a  tract  of  high  shelving 
table  land.  Another  goes  to  Duk,  and  crossing  the  NawS,'imeh, 
ascends  tho  mountain  on  the  north  leading  strictly  to  Taiyiheh  ; 
but  near  Eummfin  a  branch  goes  off  and  reerosses  the  valley  to 
Deir  Duw^n.  The  third  leaves  the  preceding  road  just  beyond 
Diik,  and  climbing  the  mountain  on  the  south  side  of  the  Na- 
■wd'imeh,  tails  into  the  first  road  some  distance  higher  up.     Of 

'  See  more  on  this  mountain  above,  p.  18.  5.  S),  John  fte  Baptist  was  belieadefl. 

627.  D.  3.  See  the  deacription  in  Joaephna,  B.  J,  7.  6. 

'  Seet^eninZaoh'BMonatLCorr.XVm.  1  sq.     Comp.  Ritt«r  Erdk.  XV.  i.  p  677 

p.  431.     Keissn  II.  p.  342.     Bvirclihardii  Bq.       But   neither    Burcfcliarat   nor  Irijy 

p.  370.     Irbj   end  Mangles'   Travels,    p.  and  Mangles  appear  to   have   heard  tliB 

464.  [143.1 — On  the   north  end  of  Jehel  naTne, 

AWSrQs,  high  above  the  southern  bant  of  ^  In  our  list  of  liie  Belka  is  fonnd  ibe 

AieZerkaMa'ili.SeetEBnbeMdofaniined  name  iTeSa,  which  may  possibly  represent 

fortreas  now  called  Mkauer ;  but  lie  did  the  ancient  Nebo,    It  occnrs  nest  to  MS- 

notMrnselfvidtit;  Eeiaen-II.p.330.  This  deha,  apparently  some  distance   north  of 

be  regards  aa  ttie   ancient  Mathcerus,  a,  Jehel  'Attarus. 

fbrtreES  of  Herod  in  the  Arabian  moun-  '  1  Sam.  13, 15,     2  K.  2,  3.  4.  23. 
tuQS,  wbere  according  tu  Josephus  (Ant. 
ii.  306, 307      ■ 
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these  routes  tho  first  is  tie  most  direct,  easiest,  ancl  -without 
doubt  the  ancient  road  ;  but  we  chose  to  take  the  third  in  order 
to  visit  the  fountain  of  Dlik  and  obtain  a  more  extensive  tnowl- 
cdge  of  the  country. 

Leaving  the  height  above  the  sugar  mills  at  8.40,  we  passed 
along  the  water-course  near  the  base  of  Quarantana  into  the  re- 
cess. Wo  came  in  a  few  minutes  to  the  encampment  of  Sheikh 
Mustafa,  who  had  accompanied  us  from  the  fountain.  It  con- 
sisted of  thirty  or  forty  mean  tents  arranged  in  a  square,  most 
of  them  open,  the  sides  hcdng  thrown  up.  These  people  are 
much  darker  than  the  Arabs  in  general ;  and  seem  to  constitute 
a  sort  of  gypsies  among  them.  Here  a  large  bowl  of  hbien 
(soured  milk)  was  already  prepared  for  our  breatfest ;  hut  as 
we  were  neither  hungry  nor  thirsty,  we  left  it  to  our  attendants, 
by  whom  it  was  greedily  devoured.     We  ourselves  passed  on. 

This;  old  Sheikh  and  his  trihe,  aa  already  mentioned,  are  a 
sort  of  Derwishes  or  sacred  cbaractei^,  respected  by  the  Arabs 
and  peasants,  and  on  this  account  the  safeet  guides  for  travel- 
ler. His  full  name  was  Mustafa  Abu  Yamin,  and  his  encamp- 
ment are  called  the  Arabs  of  Abu  Yamln.  Those  of  another 
encampment  are  in  hke  manner  called  from  their  Sheikh  the 
Arabs  of  Abu  Nuaeir.  These  two  encampments  together  make 
out  the  tribe  Ehteim. 

Besides  the  Ehteim,  who  have  gardens  at  Jericho  near  the 
fountain,  the  following  tribes  of  Arabs  also  descend  more  or  less 
into  the  GhSr,  beginning  from  the  south.  On  the  west  side  : 
the  Ka'^bineh,  the  EasMideh,  the  Ta'jtmirah,  the  Mas'udy,  the 
'Abbdd,  the  Amir,  the  'Abbadin,  and  the  MusbSlikhah.  On 
the  east  side :  the  'AdwSn,  Ibn  Ghunum,  Beni  Hasan,  the  Ba- 
h^rSt,  the  'AjSrimeh,  Beni  Sukhr,  and  Beni  Hamideh, 

The  hospitable  old  man  sent  one  of  his  men  to  guide  us  OTei 
the  broken  ground  to  the  fountain  of  Duk.  At  9  o'clock  we 
came  upon  Wady  NawS'imeh,  which,  after  issuing  from  the 
mountains  just  above  Dftk,  runs  here  in  a  southeasterly  course, 
and  breaking  through  the  line  of  lower  hills,  pursues  tho  same 
direction  to  the  Jordan.  It  is  the  continuation  of  tho  Wady  el- 
Mfltydh  between  Deir  Duwiln  and  Bttmm6n.  Water  was  here 
flowing  in  it.  We  followed  it  up  ;  and  at  9^  o'clock  came  to 
the  large  and  heautifi.il  fountain  or  rather  fountains  of  DOk,  on 
the  southwestern  brink  of  the  same  Wady,  Here  are  two  very 
copious  sources,  besides  other  smaller  ones,  all  of  fine  limpid 
water,  Uke  that  of  'Ain  es-Sultdn.  The  waters  naturally  all 
flow  down  the  Wady  Naw^'imeh  ;  but  those  of  the  highest  and 
lai^est  fountain,  which  springs,  up  at  the  foot  of  a  large  Dom 
tree,  are  carried  off  by  the  artificial  channel  along  the  base  of 
the  mountain,  for  nearly  an  hour,  to  the  vicinity  of  the  sugar. 

ii.  307-309. 
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mills,  and  thence  distributed  to  tlie  plain.  This  stream  at  first 
is  six  or  eight  feet  wide  and  a  foot  and  a  half  deep.  Tlie  re- 
maining waters  stUl  follow  their  natural  course  down  the  valley  ; 
where  they  were  formerly  taken  up  by  the  aqueduct  at  its  en- 
trance upon  the  plain.' 

Above  the  Ibuntain  are  traces  of  ancient  substructions, 
though  not  very  distinct.  Here  or  in  the  vicinity  of  this  foun- 
tain of  Dtlk,  we  are  doubtless  to  look  for  the  eite  of  the  ancient 
castle  of  Doch  near  Jericho,  in  which  Simon  Maceahseus  was 
treacherously  murdered  by  hie  son-in-law  Ptolemy.° 

Leaving  'Ain  Dflk  at  9.35,  we  passed  stiU  along  the  base  of 
the  mountain,  overlooking  on  our  right  the  higher  plain  or  basin 
within  the  recess,  and  having  in  view  tho  tract  of  el-'Aujch,  and 
the  smaller  Wadys,  which  descend  from  the  mountains  in  that 
part.  The  plain  was  covered  with  verdure,  fed  by  the  waters  of 
the  -fountain  of  Aujeh.  In  fifteen  minutes  we  came  to  the 
opening  of  Wady  NawS'imeh,.as  it  issues  a  deep  ravine  from 
the  cliffs;  and  immediately  began  to  climb  the  angle  of  the 
mountain  on  its  southern  side.  The  Taiyibeh  road  crosses  the 
Wady  and  goes  up  the  mountain  further  north.  The  ascent  is 
steep,  rugged,  and  difficult,  consisting  of  two  parts.  We  reached 
the  top  of  the  first  and  steepest  in  ten  minutes  ;  and  at  10.20 
came  out  upon  the  head  of  the  pass  or  summit  of  the  cliff. 
Here  we  had  our  last  view  back  upon  the  valley  of  the  Jordan,' 

The  way  now  became  in  general  less  steep,  though  we  still 
had  to  chmb  occasionally  sharp  ascents  and  pt^s  along  the  brow 
of  fearful  precipices.  On  our  right  the  Wady  Nawg,'imch  occu- 
pied the  bottom  of  a  broad  sunken  tract,  composed  of  chalky 
mountains  rising  on  each  side,  presenting  only  the  aspect  of  a 
terrific  desert.  All  around  we  could  see  nought  but  waves  of 
naked  desolate  pyramidal  and  conical  mountains,  with  deep 
Wadys  between,  marked  only  by  the  narrow  tracks  of  goats, 
which  climb  along  their  sides  to  crop  the  few  herbs  thinly 
sprinkled  over  them.  It  was  one  of  the  most  truly  desert  spots 
we  had  yet  visited.  The  path  led  us  along  the  tops  and  sides 
of  declivities,  as  nearly  perpendicular  as  they  could  be  without 
being  composed  of  soUd  rock.  Our  general  course  was  S.  E.  by 
S.     At  11  o'clock  we  came  out  upon  one  of  the  highest  points  ; 

'  From  Dflk,  el-'Anjeh  bore  N.  13°  W.  ever,   places   it   too  far    nortli.     Munfer 

Kum  Surtalieb,  N.  11"  E.     Jebel  es-Salt  Sfatutenbucli  des  Ord.  des  TompeUi.  I.  p. 

N,  60°  E.  419.    Brooardue,  c  7.  p.  178. 

'  AdK,  1  Mace,  16,  11.  15.    Joscpbofl        '  Wc  took  here  the  following  'beaiings : 

rektesfliosameciroumetiiiiCBa;  bntmcmld-  Castle  of  Jericho,   S,  89°  E.     Montb   of 

iiig  the  natae  more  afler  the  Greek  form,  Wady  NawS'iineh  and  aqnedncl^  S.  73°  E. 

wntes  it  Attyiif,  Antiq.  13.  8.  1.    B.  J.  1.  Mouth  of  Wady  Sha'ib  S.  83°  E,     Dflk, 

2.  8.— Dflk  is  mentioned  as  a  fortress  of  below,  E,    KiSm  SiSrtabeh,  N.  17°  E.    el- 

tbe  knigbts  Templars  ijEtween  Jericho  and  'Aujeh,  ia  the  recess,  N.  8°  W. 
Bethel,  und  also  by  Brocardus ;  wlio,  bow- 
ii.  309  310 
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where  we  stopped  for  a  time  to  treathe,  and  to  survey  the  sur- 
rounding desolation.  Here  we  could  distinguish  several  places 
already  known  to  us,  as  KflmniSii,  Taiyibeh,  and  the  Mount  of 
Olives  ;  showing  that  we  were  approaching  a  region  of  more 
promise. ' 

"We  now,  after  fifteen  minutes,  descended  slightly  on  a  course 
W.  S,  W.  The  land  became  less  broken,  a  tract  of  shelving 
table  land.  As  we  advanced,  the  scattered  herbs  of  the  desert 
were  more  and  more  interspersed  with  dried  grass ;  until  at  a 
quarter  past  noon  we  reached  a  burying  place  of  the  Bedawin 
in  this  lone  spot,  where  the  country  became  more  open  and  even. 
Here  we  struck  the  southern  road  from  Jericho  to  Deir  DuwSn, 
coming  up  from  the  left ;  it  having  passed,  so  far  as  we  could 
see,  through  a  much  more  level  tract  than  ours,  along  the  water- 
shed between  the  branches  of  Wady  Naw^'imeh  and  those 
which  go  to  form  Wady  Kelt.  Our  course  was  now  W.  by  N. 
We  soon  came  upon  small  ploughed  patches  here  and  there,  be- 
longing probably  to  the  Bedawin,  They  had  been  sown  with 
wheat ;  but  the  grain,  which  was  now  nearly  ripe,  was  thin  and 
scarcely  more  than  six  inches  high.  The  surface  became  gradu- 
ally more  and  more  covered  with  limestone  rocks,  with  the  usual 
red  soil  among  them  ;  while  vegetation  *nd  pasturage  increased. 

In  one  place  we  saw  a  number  of  people  at  some  distance 
before  us  ;  who  on  perceiving  us  became  alarmed  and  ran  off  ia 
all  haste.  Our  Arabs  called  after  them  to  reassure  them,  and 
we  afterwards  overtook  them ;  they  proved  to  be  several  men 
and  four  women  from  Deir  DuwSn. 

At  five  minutes  past  one,  we  noticed  a  cistern  by  the  way 
side  as  we  ascended  a  hill ;  and  two  others  occurred  afterwards  ; 
all  hewn  in  the  rock,  and  showing  this  to  be  an  ancient  and  im- 
portant route  between  Gilgal  and  BetheL  At  half  past  one  the 
grass  and  vegetation  began  to  assume  a  slight  appearance  of 
green ;  and  the  fields  of  the  FeUShln  were  more  numerous.  At 
2  o'clock  we  got  sight  of  Deir  Duwan,  bearing  northwest.  On 
our  right  at  2.35  were  the  ruins  of  an  ordinary  vill^e,  called  Abu 
SQbbSh,  Shortly  before  coming  to  Deir  DuwSn  we  sent  on  our 
servants  and  luggage  to  that  place,  which  they  reached  at  3.20  ; 
while  we  turned  off  to  the  left  to  visit  the  site  with  ruins  on  the 
South  of  the  village,  which  had  been  pointed  out  to  us  on  our 
former  visit.' 

The  place  is  on  a  low  hill  or  point  projecting  towards  the 
south  between  two  shallow  Wadys.     In  the  eastern  valley  are 

'  The  licarings  from  this  high  point  wcco     DTb,  S.  53°    W.     Khln  Hadhrflr,  S.  42' 
ai   follows !    Taiyibeh,  N.   W.    Rammon,     W.     (See   under  Taiyibeh,  p.  445.  n.  B.) 
N.  54"  W.     Tell  heyoad  Deir  Duwan,  N.     Neby  Mfisa,  S.  fi"  K. 
66"  W.    Mount  of  OUvBB,  S.  61°  W.    Abu        '  See  above,  p.  MS, 

ii.  310-312 
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some  excavated  tomba.  The  western  valley  is  the  broadest ;  and 
the  rocks  on  that  side  are  precipitous  for  a  few  feet.  Here  are 
three  reservoirs  dug  mostly  ont  of  the  rock,  and  liearing  marks 
of  antiquity.     They  measured  as  follows : 


Upper  oT  Korthern  HO  feet  33  feet  8  feet 

Middk  37  26  12 

Lower  88  S3  15 

On  the  hill  itself  are  ruins,  or  foundations  of  large  hewn  stones, 
in  no  great  number.  Many  stones  have  probably  been  taken 
away  to  build  the  modem  lollage.  While  my  companions  were 
measunng  the  reservoirs,  I  busied  myself  in  searching  for  the 
small  tesserte  of  Mosaic  work,  such  as  are  often  found  around 
Jerusalem ;  and  picked  up  a  handful  within  the  space  of  a  few 
feet.  All  these  circumstances  indicate  an  ancient  place  of  some 
importance,  but  we  were  not  yet  satisfied  that  it  was  Ai, 

We  passed  through  Deir  Duwan  without  stopping,  leaving  it 
at  3.40.  The  direc,tion  of  Bethel  is  about  N.  W.  by  W.,  and  the 
road  leads  up  from  the  basin  by  a  hollow  way,  between  a  conical 
hill  or  Tell  on  the  right,  and  another  broader  hill  on  the  left. 
Twenty  minutes  brought  us  to  the  summit  of  the  TeU,  from 
which  we  looked  directly  down  into  the  deep  narrow  bed  of  "Wady 
el-MQtyih  on  the  north,  where  a  few  excavated  sepulchres  were 
visible.  The  village  we  had  left  bore  S.  46°  E.  and  Taiyibeh  N. 
45°  E.  We  had  expected  to  find  here  some  remains  of  an  ancient 
site ;  but  there  was  nothing  save  a  cistern,  and  immense  heaps  of 
unwrought  stones,  merely  thrown  together  in  order  to  clear  the 
ground  for  planting  olive  trees.  The  position  would  answer  well 
to  that  of  Ai ;  and  had  there  been  traces  of  ruins,  I  should 
not  hesitate  so  to  regard  it.  I  also  went  out  upon  the  more 
southern  hill,  but  with  no  better  success  ;  it  was  whoUy  covered 
with  rocks  in  their  natural  state, 

Ai  is  chiefly  celebrated  in  Scripture  history  for  its  capture  and 
destruction  by  Joshua.'  It  lay  on  the  east  of  Bethel ;  Abraham 
on  his  arrival  in  Palestine  pitched  his  tent  between  the  two 
cities  ;'  and  they  were  not  so  far  distant  from  each  other,  but 
that  the  men  of  Bethel  mingled  in  the  pursuit  of  the  Israelites, 
as  they  feigned  to  fly  before  the  king  of  Ai,  and  thus  both  cities 
were  left  defenceless,'  Yet  they  were  not  so  near  but  that 
Joshua  could  place  an  ambush  on  the  west  (or  southwest)  of  Ai, 
without  its  being  observed  by  the  men  of  Bethel ;  while  he  him- 
self remained  behind  a  valley  on  the  north  of  Ai.'     At  a  later 

'  Josk  7,  2-5.    e,  1-39,  =  Josh,  8,  17, 

'  Gen,  IB,  8,     13,  3.  '  Josk  8,  1. 12.    Verses  11,  13. 

ii.  312, 313 
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period  Ai  was  again  rebuilt,  and  is  mentioned  liy  laaiali  and  also 
after  the  exile. '  In  the  days  of  Ensebius  and  Jerome,  its  site 
and  scanty  ruins  were  still  pointed  out,  not  &r  distant  fi'om 
Bethel  towards  the  eaat.' 

After  all  our  search,  we  could  come  to  no  other  result,  than 
to  assign  as  the  probable  site  of  Ai  the  place  with  ruine  just 
south  of  Deir  Duw^n,  This  is  an  hour  distant  from  Bethel ; 
having  near  by  on  the  north  the  deep  Wady  el-MQtySh ;  and 
towaids  the  southwest  other  smaller  Wadys,  in  which  the  ambus- 
cade of  the  Israelites  might  easily  have  been  concealed. 

After  remaining  for  twenty  minutes  on  and  around  the  Tell, 
we  proceeded  across  the  high  and  beautiful  plain,  on  which  Abra^- 
ham  of  old  must  have  pitched  his  tent.  The  path  led  us  by  the 
ruins  of  Burj  Beitin.  We  reached  Bethel  at  5  o'clock;  and 
encamped  for  the  night  on  the  green  grass,  within  the  area  of  the 
ancient  reservoir,  where  we  had  formerly  breakfasted. 

Tuesday,  May  15th.  The  Arabs  encamped  at  Bethel  brought 
us  this  morning  a  young  gazelle,  which  we  purchased,  intend- 
ing it  as  a  present  for  our  friend  Mr  Lanncau.  Our  servants 
carried  the  httle  animal  in  their  arms,  or  on  the  saddle  before 
them,  all  the  way  to  Jerusalem  ;  but  it  seemed  to  have  been  in 
some  way  injured,  and  lived  only  a  few  days. 

We  left  Bethel  at  5.50,  and  reached  the  fountain  southwest, 
of  el-Blreh  in  just  an  hour,  passing  this  time  on  the  west  of  the 
village,  without  entering  it.  These  waters,  as  already  remarked, 
flow  off  in  a  valley  towards  the  east.  We  now  took  the  Jerusalem 
road ;  and  leaving  the  fountain  at  7  o'clock  passed  in  five  minutes 
the  low  water-shed,  which  brought  us  to  the  beginning  of  another 
Wady  ranning  south ;  one  of  the  minor  heads  of  the  great  Wady 
Beit  Hanina.  The  path  follows  down  this  Wady,  along  a  sort 
of  hollow  way,  having  on  the  west  an  isolated  hill  of  considerable 
height.  My  companion  ascended  this  hiU  in  passing ;  here  are 
merely  the  foundations  apparently  of  a  tower,  with  heaps  of  iin- 
wrought  stones,  and  fragments  of  pottery  strowed  about.  To- 
wards the  northwest  not  far  off,  are  a  few  foundations  called  8u- 
weikeh  ;  but  we  could  learn  no  name  for  the  hill  itself.  Beyond 
the  hiU,  in  the  plain  near  its  southern  base,  we  came  at  7.40  to 
larger  ruins  containing  some  arches ;  above  them,  on  the  side  of 
the  hill,  are  two  ancient  reservoirs,  perhaps  one  hundred  feet  in 
ler^th  hy  forty  feet  in  breadth.  These  ruins  are  called  'Atara,  a 
name  which  answers  to  the  Hebrew  Ataroth.  Two  places  of 
this  name  are  mentioned  in  Scripture,  on  the  border  between 
Benjamin  and  Ephraim  ;'  but  the  site  in  question  cannot  well  be 

.  7,  33.        '  Onomast.  art.  Aaai, 

'  Josh.  16,  E.  7.    18,  18. 

ii,  313-315 
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regarded  as  eitlier  of  these,  since  it  lies  too  far  withiu  tlie  terri- 
tory of  Benjamin.' 

We  Boon  turned  off  from  the  Jerusalem  road,  passing  ob- 
liquely through  the  flelda  towards  er-RSm,  which  we  reached  at 
8.25,  It  lies  upon  a  high  hill  about  ten  minutes  east  of  the  road 
in  a  direct  line.  The  tra<;t  upon  the  north,  as  well  as  upon  the 
■west  and  south,  declines  towards  Wady  Beit  Hanina  ;  here  in- 
deed begins  one  of  the  main  heada  of  that  great  raUey.  Eftm  is 
a  miserable  village,  with  few  houses,  and  these  now  in  summer 
mostly  deserted.  There  are  here  large  squared  stones,  and  also 
columns  scattered  about  in  the  fields,  indicating  an  ancient  place 
of  some  importance.  A  small  mosk  with  columns  seems  once  to 
have  been  a  church.  The  situation  of  er-Eam  is  very  conspi- 
cuous and  commands  a  wide  prospect.' 

I  have  already  spoken  of  cr-E&n,  as  without  doubt  marking 
the  site  of  the  ancient  Kamah  of  Benjamin.'  Both  the  name 
and  position  are  here  decisive.  Eamah  lay  near  Gibeah,  six 
Eoman  miles  from  Jerusalem  towards  Bethel.'  The  present  er- 
Edm  is  a  short  hour  north  from  Gibeah,  and  two  hours  north  of 
Jerusalem.  Eamah  was  again  inhabited  after  the  exile  ;  and  in 
the  days  of  Jerome  was  a  small  village.^  In  the  thirteenth 
century  Brocardus  speaks  of  it  correctly  as  a  village  south  of  el- 
Blreb,  situated  on  a  hiU  east  of  the  road  leading  to  Jerusalem," 
'  But  notwithstanding  this  distinct  notice,  the  place  seems  to  have 
"been  again  forgotten  in  monastic  tradition  for  centuries ;  and  of 
couree  is  not  mentioned  hy  travellers.  Cotovicus  saw  the  spot, 
but  held  it  to  be  Gfibeah  of  Saul.'  Quoresmius  speaks  only  of 
Eamah  as  at  Nehy  Samwjl ;  and  henee  probably  even  the  sharp- 
eighted  MaundreU  failed  to  notice  er-E^m,  and  saw  Eamah  only 
at  the  prophet's  tomb,°     Indeed,.  I  have  been  able  to  find  no 

'  Eusebina  and  Jerome  epeat  of  two  Onom.  axt.  Rama.  HieroD.  Comni.  inHofl. 

Atarotbs  in  theii  day  in  the  tribe  of  Ben-  v.  8,  "  Kama,  qute  est  juxta  Gabaa  in  sep- 

jamin,  not  far  from  Jerusalem ;  Onomast  timo  k^idea  Jerosolymissita."    Josephus 

art.  Atharoth  'Ampiid.    To  ona  of  tliese  places  it  nt  10  stadia  from  JemsiSeni. 

this   place    donbfleaa   corrBSponds. — From  Antiq.  8.  12.  3. 

tbis  spot  the  Tillage  of  Kulilndis  bora  S.  °  Ezra  2,  26.      Neh.  7,  30.      Hiaron, 

88°  W.    Neby  Samwil  S.  43°  W.    Also  Comm.  in  Zephan,  1,  16.  16,  "Kama  et 

er-ESm  about  S.  16°  E.  distant  three  qnar-  Ba^oron  et  reliqme  urbes  nobiles  a  Salo- 

tecs  of  an  lionr.  mone  constj-nctte  porvi  viculi  demonetrau- 

'  The  following  among  other  bearings, 
were  taken  at  er-ESm :  Taiyibeh  N.  36° 
E.    MnkhinfiBN.70°E.    DeirDuwan,N. 

38°  E.    'Aiifita  S.  34°  E.    Tnlail  el-FQl,  John  MaundeTiUe,  (p.  105,)  and  William 

S.  10°  W.    Neby  Samwil,  S.  75°  W.    el-  de  Baldensel    place    Bamah   somewhere 

Jib,  W,  Kefr  'Afcab,  mins  about  4.'j  min-  north  of  Shilohj  p.  363.  ed.  Besnage. 

ntes  distant,  N.  5°  W,    Ecba,  ruins,  S.  '  Itin.  p.  331.    Fiirer  von  Haimendorf 

12°  E.    These  last  ruins  are  just  across  a  f^ais  of  it  in  A.  D.  1666,  aad  says  it  was 

small  Wady  running  down  towards  Ana-  called  Raraula ;  p.  203,  Nnrnb.  1046. 

flioth.  '  Quareem.   II.  p.   737.     Doubdan,  p. 

»  See  above,  pp.  437,  453.  439.    Maundrell,  Mar.  26th. 
*  jHdg.    19,   13.     Eneeb.   et   Hieron. 
ii,  315.  31G 
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further  mention  of  er-Riim  until  the  present  century,  and  that 
only  in  one  or  two  travellers.' 

Jeha',  half  an  hour  cast  of  er-Eam,  is  not  visible  from  it,  on 
account  of  broad  intervening  swells  of  ground.  We  went  out 
upon  these  hills  half-way  to  Jeba',  where  we  had  a  full  view  of 
both  these  viU^es,  and  examined  the  ground  carefully  in  all 
directions,  to  see  whether  there  might  not  be  some  ancient  site 
between  the  two.  But  our  search  was  fruitless ;  no  trace  of 
ruins  or  of  substrijctione  is  anywhere  to  be  seen  ;  the  surface  of 
the  ground  being  mostly  covered  with  large  rocks  in  their  natural 
position. 

We  left  er-ESm  at  10  o'clock,  and  camo  in  ten  minutes  to 
the  Jerusalem  road,  at  a  place  called  Khiiraib  er-Kam,  "Euins 
of  er-Eam,"  on  the  west  of  the  path,  bearing  from  that  place  S, 
55°  W.  Here  are  some  eight  or  ten  ruined  arches  in  a  line  pa- 
rallel to  the  road :  and  the  foundations  of  as  many  more,  par^lel 
to  these.  They  may  probably  have  belonged  to  a  lai^  KhSn 
for  travellers  and  caravans.  There  are  also  several  cisterns. 
Here  we  stopped  nearly  ten  minutes,  and  then  proceeded  along 
the  great  road.  The  waters  of  this  tract  all  run  towards  Wady 
Beit  Hanina.  At  lOf  o'clock,  near  the  foot  of  the  ascent  lead- 
ing to  the  table  land  north  of  Scopus,  we  passed  the  jimction  of 
the  camel  road  from  Yafa  to  Jerusalem,  coming  by  el-Jib ;  and 
not  far  beyond,  we  came  upon  ancient  substructions,  large  un- 
hewn stones  in  low  massive  walls. 

We  now  left  the  road  again,  in  order  to  pass  over  the  high 
Tell  on  the  loft,  called  Tnleil  el-lTlil,  "  Hill  of  Beans,"  six  or 
eight  minutes  from  the  path,  with  a  large  heap  of  stones  upon 
it.  We  reached  the  top  at  11  o'clock.  There  seems  to  have 
been  here  originally  a  square  tower,  flfty-six  feet  by  forty-eight, 
built  of  large  unhewn  stones  and  apparently  ancient ;  this  has 
been  thrown  down ;  and  the  stones  and  rubbish  falling  outside, 
have  assumed  the  form  of  a  large  pyramidal  mound.  No  trace 
of  other  foundations  is  to  be  seen.  The  spot  is  sightly  and  com- 
mands a  very  extensive  view  of  the  country  in  all  directions,  es- 
pecially towards  the  east ;  in  this  respect  it  is  second  only  to 
Neby  Samwil.' 

It  seemed  to  us  at  the  time,  as  if  this  sightly  spot  must  have 
been  connected  with  some  ancient  place ;  but  it  was  not  until 
1843,  that  I  was  able  to  identify  it  with  the  ancient  Gibeah  of 
Saul.      In  that  year,  Mr  Gross,  a  young  German  theologian, 

'  First  itpparantlj  ia  Tumec'a  Tonr,  11.  =  From  tho  Tell,  or-RSm  tore  N.  10°  E. 

p.  160.     Neither  RiotardBon,  nor  Scholz,  Keby  Samwil,  N.   70"  W.     Jcnisaiem,  S. 

cor   Monro,    nor   Schnbert,    mention    tlie  10°  W. 
nom^  althongh  ^ey  passed  on  ihh  roate. 

Vol.  I.-49  ii.  316,  317 
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since  deceased,  took  the  ground,  tJiat  Gibeah  must  liave  lain 
south  of  Kamah  ;  and  he  conjectured,  that  it  might  have  been 
at  Tuleii  el-Ffll.'  But  he  overlooked  the  passage  of  Josephua, 
which  affords  historical  demonstration  to  the  correctness  of  the 
hypothesis, 

Josephus  relates,  that  Titus,  advancing  to  the  siege  of  Jeru- 
salem, halted  for  a  night  at  Gophna;  and  then,  after  another 
day's  march,  encamped  at  a  place  called  the  Vale  of  Thorns,  near 
by  a  certain  village  named  Gabath-Saul,  which  signifies  '  Hill  of 
Saul,'  distant  from  Jerusalem  about  thirty  stadia.  During  the 
night  a  legion  coming  from  Emmaus  (Nicopolis)  joined  the  main 
army  ;  and  the  next  morning  Titus  moved  forward  and  encamped 
at  Scopus.'  In  this  accoimt,  the  day's  march  from  Gophna,  the 
thirty  stadia  from  Jerusalem,  and  the  arrival  of  a  legion  coming 
from  Nicopohs,  all  go  to  fix  the  encampment  of  Titus  at  or  near 
the  junction  of  the  camel  road  from  Yafe,,  as  above  mentioned. 
The  conclusion,  then,  is  irresistible,  that  the  Hill  of  Saul,  or 
Gibeah,  was  the  lofty  and  isolated  Tuleii  el-Pul.  Not  impro- 
bably the  limits  of  the  city  extended  down  so  aa  to  include  the 
walls  and  substructions  in  the  road,  as  above  mentioned. 

The  same  conclusion  is  confirmed  by  a  passage  of  Jerome. 
This  father,  in  narrating  the  journey  of  Paula,  describes-  her  as 
ascending  to  Jerusalem  by  way  of  the  lower  and  upper  Beth- 
horon  ;  on  her  right  she  sees  Ajalon  and  Gibeon ;  she  stops  a  lit- 
tle at  Gabaa  (Gibeah),  then  levelled  to  the  ground,  calling  to 
mind  its  ancient  crime  and  the  concubine  cut  in  pieces ;  and  then 
leaving  the  mausoleum  of  Helena  on  her  left,  she  enters  Jerusar 
lem,'  Now  this  very  road  is  the  present  great  camel  road  from 
Yafa  to  Jerusalem,  and  fells  into  the  great  northern  road,  as  we 
have  seen,  just  north  of  Tuleii  el-T"ul.  Gibeah  therefore  must 
have  lain  upon  this  road  somewhere  between  Gibeon  and  Jeru- 
salem. 

With  all  this  accords  likewise  the  narrative  of  the  Levite  and 
his  concubine  in  the  book  of  Judges.  The  Levite  declined  to 
spend  the  night  in  Jebus  (Jerusalem)  ;  but  passed  on  in  order  to 
lodge  at  Gibeah  or  Ramah.  The  sun  went  down  upon  them  near 
Gibeah ;   and  they  turned  aside  to  lodge  in  that  city,*     This 

'  ThooL   Stn3.  o,   Kritiken,   1843,  p.  rite's  purposB  to  go  on  soma  tweutj  stsdla 

1083.     Biblioth.  Sfto,  1844,  p.  598,  tejond  Jernaaleiii, 

'  Job.  B.  J,  6,   2.   1,  vp6s  Tm  n^foi        "  "  Inde  proSoiaiens  aseendit  Bethoron 

TaBe^aoiK-p  KttAoufi&t!-  avualvn  Si  toEto  inifeiiorem   et  Bupariorem  ; — ad  desteraoi 

f^iipov  InotAou,  tiixoyra  i/xi  r&v  'lepaao-  aspiciens  Ajalon   et  Gabaon.     In   Gabaa 

xipjas  3(101'   iirJ   TpifijcoiTa  sraSiaiv^ — In  urbensquead  aolum  dirota,  paulnm  Bub- 

anoflier  passage  {Ant.  5,  3.  8)  Joaephus  stitit,  reeordata  peccati  ejus,  et  coneubinsB 

has  been  supposed  Co  fix  the  dislaQCfl  from  in  friistra  diviste,'*  etc     Hien^ci.  EpiCapb, 

Jemsalem  to  Gibeah   at    twenty   stadiu,  Paulie,  0pp.  ed,    Martianay,  IV,  ii,  673. 
Bttt  he  in  tbere  speaking  only  of  tho  Le-         *  Judg,  19,  10-15. 
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shows  tliat  Qibeah  was  soutli  of  Ramali ;  and  fixes  it,  in  concur- 
rence with  Josephus,  at  Tuleil  el-Flil.' 

Gibeah  is  often  mentioned  in  Scripture.  Here  was  the  seat 
of  that  ahominahle  transaction,  which  led  in  its  consequences  to 
the  almost  total  doetruction  of  the  tribo  of  Benjamin.^  Saul 
was  bom  here,  and  continued  to  make  Gibeah  his  residence 
after' he  became  king."  Ifc  was  in  Gibeah  that  the  Gibeon- 
ites  hanged  up  the  seven  descendants  of  Saul;  and  this  was 
followed  by  the  touching  maternal  tenderness  of  Rizpah,  who 
"  took  sackcloth  and  spread  it  for  her  upon  the  rock,  from  the 
beginning  of  harvest  until  water  dropped  upon  them  out  of  hea- 
ven, and  suffered  neither  the  birds  of  the  air  to  rest  upon  them 
by  day,  nor  the  beasts  of  the  field  by  night."  *  Jerome  mentions 
Gibeah  as  being  in  his  day  level  with  the  ground ;  ^  and  since 
that  time  it  appears  to  have  remained  unvisited  by  traveller. 
Benjamin  of  Tudela  indeed  mentions  it,  and  Broeardus  speaks 
of  it  as  Gabaa  SauUs ;  but  neither  of  them  knew  its  exact 
position.' 

Wo  remained  here  half  an  hour ;  and  then  at  half  past  11 
o'clock  descended,  and  regaining  the  road,  proceeded  across  the 
high  level  tract.  In  fifteen  minutes  we  were  opposite  Sha'filt,  a 
small  village  five  minutes  on  the  right,  where  the  remains  of  an 
old  wall  are  visible ;  and  at  five  minutes  past  noon,  we  came 
upon  the  brow  of  Scopus,  overlooking  the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat 
and  Jerusalem  beyond.  The  view  of  the  city  from  this  spot  is 
celebrated ;  here  Titus  firet  beheld  it  and  admired  the  magni- 
ficence of  its  temple.'  The  distance  of  this  spot  from  the  Da- 
mascus gate  is  about  twenty  or  twenty-five  minutes. 

We  now  turned  to  the  left  along  the  ridge,  having  continu- 
ally fine  views  of  the  city,  and  searching  everywhere  for  ruins 
which  might  be  regarded  as  the  site  of  Nob,  We  came  at  12.20 
to  the  'Anata  road.  Our  search  was  without  fruit ;  and  after- 
wards in  returning  from  Bethany,  I  traversed  the  ridge  from  the 
church  of  the  Ascension  northwards  to  the  same  spot,  with  the 
like  ill  success.'  We  now  turned  directly  towards  Jerusalem  ; 
and  as  we  descended  the  mount  of  Olives,  the  Khatib  sent  off 
one  of  his  men  with  the  musket  of  the  tribe  along  the  side  of  the 
hUl,  not  caring  to  have  it  seen  within  the  city.  We  reached  St. 
Stephen's  gate  at  12.40 ;  having  lost  about  twenty  minutes  by 

'  See  generaHy,  Biblioth.  Sa«.  ISli,  pp.  '  See  p.  578.  o.  3. 

698-602.    See  elao  under  Jeba'  (Gein)  ■  Bsnj.  of  Tud.  p.  78,    Brooardus,  c.  7. 

above,  p.  4*1.  II.  1.  p.    178.     Cotovioua  mistook   er-Ram   foe 

"  Jndg.  19, 14  sq.  Gibeah;  Itin.  p.  331. 

'  1  Sam.  10,  36.    II,  i.    IS,  34.   23,  ^  Seo  abovo,  Vol.  I.  p.  376. 

19.     36,  1.  '  See  more  on  Nub  above,  p.  464. 

*  3  Sam.  21,  6-10. 
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the  detour.  Our  friends  we  woj-o  happy  to  find  all  well ;  although 
the  city  was  still  filled  with  alarm. 

Thus,  through  the  kind  proYidence  of  Grod,  we  had  been  pre- 
served during  a  most  interesting  journey,  through  what  has  ever 
heen  considered  theworst  and  most  dangerous  part  of  all  Palestine, 
— as  the  retreat  of  robbers  and  outlaws  ever  since  the  most  ancient 
times.  Yet  under  the  care  of  our  Sheihh  of  the  Ta'amirah  and 
his  four  men,  we  had  not  suffered  the  slightest  let  or  hindrance  ; 
nor  felt  the  slightest  degree  of  insecurity,  more  than  in  Jerusa- 
lem itself.  The  KHatib  had  fuMUed  his  pledge,  and  had  given 
us  entire  satisfaction.  "We  were  able  to  dismiss  him  likewise 
satisfied  ;  and  parted  from  him  not  without  feelings  of  respect, 
and  also  of  regret,  at  the  idea  of  meeting  him  no  more, ' 

With  the  two  MukSriyeh  (drivers,  muleteers)  we  had  less 
reason  to  be  satisfied.  They  were  lazy  and  careless ;  as  well  ae 
utterly  indifferent  to  the  welfare  and  accommodation  of  those, 
whom  they  had  undertaken  to  serve.  We  of  course  had  nothing 
to  do  with  their  subsistence ;  yet  they  took  nothing  with  them, 
and  contrived  to  spunge  their  meals  out  of  us  and  our  guides. 
Knowing  the  stern  law  of  Bedawln  hospitality,  that  whoever  is 
present  at  a  meal  must  be  invited  to  partake,  whether  there  be 
little  or  much,  they  were  impudent  enough  always  to  put  them- 
selves in  the  way  of  the  guides,  and  thus  deprive  them  of  a  part 
of  their  slender  pittance.  Indeed,  the  Mukariyeh  of  Jerusalem 
are  notorious  for  their  insolence  and  bad  faith ;  and  we  deter- 
mined, so  far  as  possible,  to  have  nothing  more  to  do  with  them. 

ionories  aftenvards    too  Ehowed  himself  faitJifu!,  and  also  grate- 
■wlii    Slielkli     ful  for  various  slight  services,  which  they 
fjro  ahle  to  do  in  his  behalf. 


..Google 


Note  I. — Page  15. 
Diocletian's  Coltimh.  See  Wilbinsoa's  Thebes  and  Egypt,  Lend. 
1835,  p.  289 ;  1843,  I.  p.  151.  Handbook  for  Egypt,  p.  92.  '■  The 
pillar  of  Diocletian  has  an  inscription  at  its  base,  and  was  probably  once 
surmounted  by  an  equestrian  statue ;  as  four  cramps  are  still  Tisible  on 
its  summit. — The  length  of  the  shaft  is  seventy-tLree  feet  [a  eolid  block 
of  granite] ;  the  total  height  ninety-eight  feet  nine  incbes ;  the  circum- 
ference twenty-seven  feet  eight  inches ;  and  the  diameter  of  the  top  of 
the  capital  sixteen  feet  six  inches.  The  shaft  is  el^ant  and  of  good 
style ;  but  the  capital  and  pedestal  are  of  inferior  workmanship,  and 
bave  the  appearance  of  being  of  a  different  period.  Indeed  it  is  probable 
that  tbe  shaft  was  of  a  Grreek  epoch  ;  and  that  the  unfinished  capital  and 
pedestal  were  added  to  it,  at  the  time  of  its  erection  in  honour  of  Dio- 
cletian."— The  inscription,  as  copied  by  Wiliinson,  "  by  means  of  a 
ladder  and  chalking  out  the  letters,"  is  as  follows ;  the  last  word  being 
doubtful : 

TON  TIMinTATON  AYTOKPATOPA 
TON  noMOrXON  AAEEANAPEIAC 
illOKAHTlANON  TON  ANIKHTON 

noTBAioo  EnAPXoc  AirrnTor 
EnArAen  ? 


Note  II.— Page  19. 

Ibeigation.  On  the  different  machines  for  raising  water  in  Egypt, 
see  Niebnhr'a  Eeisebesohr.  I.  p.  148,  and  Tab.  XV.  For  the  Shadt'f, 
see  Lane's  Mod.  Egyptians,  II.  p.  24. — The  water-wheel,  Sdkiek,  is 
usually  turned  by  an  ox,  and  raises  the  water  by  means  of  jars  fastened 
to  a  circular  or  endless  rope,  which  hangs  over  the  wheel  The  Shadiif 
has  a  toilsome  occupation.  His  instrument  ia  exactly  the  well-sweep 
of  New  England  in  miniature,  supported  by  a  cross-piece  resting  on  two 
upright  posts  of  wood  or  mud.  His  bucket  is  of  leather  or  wicker  work. 
Two  of  these  instruments  ate  usually  fixed  side  by  side,  and  the  men 
keep  time  at  their  work,  raising  &«  water  five  or  six  feet.  Where  the 
banks  are  higher,  two,  three,  and  even  four  couples  are  thus  employed, 
one  above  another. 

There  is  nothing  now  in  Egypt  which  illustrates  the  ancient  practice 
of  "  watering  with  the  foot,"  alluded  to  in  Dent.  11,  10.  This  is  some- 
times referred  to  the  mode  of  distributing  water  when  already  raised, 
Vol,  1.-^9* 
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among  tlic  channels  of  a  field,  by  making  or  breaking  down  with  the  foot 
the  smaO  ridges  which,  regnlato  its  flow.  But  this  explanation  seema 
not  to  reach  the  point ;  for  the  passage  in  question  evidontly  refers  to 
tte  mode  of  supplying  water,  not  of  distributing  it.  Possibly  in  more 
ancient  tim^  the  water-wheel  may  have  been  smaller,  and  turned  not 
by  oxea,  but  by  men  pressing  upon  it  with  the  foot,  in  the  same  way 
that  water  is  still  often  drawn  from  wejls  in  Palestine,  aa  we  afterwards 
saw.  Niebuhr  describes  one  such  machine  in  Cairo,  where  it  was  called 
Sdkiek  teditr  Mr-rijl,  "  a  watering  machine  that  turns  by  the  foot,"  a 
view  of  which  he  also  subjoins.  The  labourer  sits  on  a  level  with  the 
axis  of  the  wheel  or  reel,  and  turns  it  by  drawing  the  upper  part  towards 
him  with  his  hands,  pushing  the  rounds  of  the  under  part  at  the  same 
time  with  his  feet  one  after  another.  In  Palestine  the  wheel  or  reel  is 
more  rude  ;  aud  a  single  rope  is  used,  which  is  wound  up  around  it  by 
the  same  process. 

Note  Ill.—Page  20. 

Thebes.  The  Sea.  Nahum  3,  8.  The  "  sea  "  referred  to  in  this 
passage  is  the  river  Nile,  which  to  the  present  day  in  Egypt  is  named 
el-Bohr,  "  the  sea,"  as  its  most  common  appoUation.  Our  Egyptian 
servant,  who  spoke  English,  always  called  it  "  the  sea."  Oomp.  Wil- 
kinson's Mod.  Egypt,  II.  p.  164. — -In  Egypt  the  word  el-Bdhr,  implying 
the  Mediterranean  sea,  is  also  commonly  used  for  North ;  a  north  wind 
is  called  "  seorwind,"  as  coming  from  the  Mediterranean.  This  shows 
the  tallaey  of  an  argument  sometinles  used  to  prove,  that  the  Hebrew 
was  the  orlgical  language  of  Palestine,  via.  that  the  word  sea  (o'^J  is  also 
the  Hebrew  term  for  West.  If  for  this  reason  the  Hebrew  language 
were  original  in  Palestine,  then  also  the  Arabic  must  have  been  so  in 
Egypt.— In  like  manner  in  Syria  the  word  Kihleh,  referring  to  Mecca, 
is  now  universally  employed  for  South. 


Note  IV.— Page  22. 

Theban  Tombs.  Among  the  Tombs  of  the  Kings,  that  marked  by 
Wilkinson  as  No.  2,  has  become  a  sort  of  album  for  travellers.  The 
name  of  Sheikh  Ibrahim  (Burckhardt)  appears  twice  in  IblS,  both  on 
his  way  upward  to  Dongola,  and  on  bis  return ;  Ihi  ahxm, — -post  t  ediium 
suum  d  Hmitibus  regni  Vongolee.  The  names  of  Belzoni,  Irby  and 
Mangles,  Roppeil,  and  many  other  travellers,  are  also  there  In  a 
comer  adjacent — an  American  corner — we  added  our  names  to  those  of 
several  of  our  countrymen ;  some  of  whom  have  already  found  their 
graves  in  distant  lands. 

All  tliese  tombs  are  entirely  exposed  to  the  depredation-,  of  the 
Arabs  and  of  travellers ;  and  are  every  year  becoming  more  aud  more 
defeoed.  The  tomb  marked  by  Wilkinson  as  No.  35,  near  the  foot  of 
the  hill  Sheikh  Abd  el-KOrneh,  which  he  justly  regards  as  "  by  far  the 
most  curious  of  all  the  tombs  in  Thebes,"  was  occupied  at  the  time  of 
our  visit  by  an  Arab  family  with  their  eatUe.  The  walls  were  already 
black  with  smoke,  and  many  of  the  paintings  deatroyed.  See  Wilkin- 
son's Mod.  Egypt,  II.  p.  234.     Handbook  for  Egypt,  p.  383. 
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Note  V.— Page  24. 


Caibo,  Lane's  Maimers  and  Customs  of  tiie  Modem  Egyptians, 
2  vols.  Lond.  1836  and  later. — Through  our  friend,  the  Eev.  Mr  Lieder, 
we  made  the  acquaintance  of  the  bookseller  so  amusingly  described  by 
Mr  Lano  in  his  preface.  He  visited  us  several  times  at  our  roonis, 
bringing  with  him  books  which  had  been  inquired  for.  la  this  way  we 
were  able,  my  cornpanion  especially,  to  purchase  several  valuable  Arabic 
works. 

The  magician  who  has  become  so  famous  in  Europe  through  Mr 
Lane,  (Vol.  I.  p.  347,)  we  did  not  see.  But  we  learned  enough  on  the 
subject  to  persuade  us,  that  the  whole  matter  depends  on  a  certain 
proneness  to  believe  on  the  part  of  the  spectator,  and  a  series  of  leading 
questions  on  the  part  of  the  operator.  We  were  fiirther  informed  on  good 
authority,  that,  he  eshibits  his  art  only  before  Franks ;  and  that  the 
native  Egyptians  know  little  or  nothing  of  the  matter. 

Note  VI.— Page  30. 

Egypt.  For  the  traveller  in  Egypt,  the  two  works  so  often  referred 
to  in  the  text,  are  indispensable,  viz.  Wilkinson's  Topography  of 
Thebes  and  General  View  of  Egypt,  Lond.  1835;  reprinted  and  en- 
larged in  two  volumes,  Modem  Hgypi  ftnd  Thebes,  Lond.  1843  ;  and 
condensed  in  his  Handbook  for  Egypt,  Lond.  1847,  etc.  Also  Lane's 
Account  of  the  Manners  and  Customs  of  the  Modem  Egyptians, 
2  Vols.  Lond.  1836,  and  later  editions.  If  the  ti'aveller  wish  to 
know  how  the  Egyptians  of  old  lived,  he  may  best  add  Wilkisson's 
Account  of  the  Manners  and  Customs  of  the  Ancient  Egyptians, 
6  Vols.  Loud,  1837.  If  farther  he  be  desirous  of  comparing  the  con- 
tradictory aeeotmts  and  theories  of  former  travellers,  he  may  take  along 
the  volumes  of  the  Modem  Traveller  in  Egypt. 

The  best  works  on  the  present  condition  and  statistics  of  Egypt, 
are  the  following  :  Mengih,  Bist(nre  de  VEgypie  sous  U  Oouvernemeni 
de  Mohammed  Aly ....  avec  des  notes  par  MM.  Langles  et  Jomard, 
2  Tom.  Paris  1823;  also  a  continuation  of  the  same  work,  "del'anl82S 
a  I'aa  1838,"  Paris  1839.  St.  John,  Egypt  and  Mohammed  AH,  or 
Trai)eh  in  the   Valley  of  the  Nile,  2  Vols.  Lond.  1834.     Maemomt, 

(Duo  de  Raguse)  Voyage  en  Hongrie  etc en  Syrie,  en  Falestine,  et 

en  Egypte,  5  Tom.  Paris,  1837.  I  was  however  assured,  on  very  high 
authority,  that  the  statistical  accounts  in  these  works  were  not  wholly 
to  be  relied  on.  The  most  condensed  and  accurate  account  of  Egypt 
and  Mnhammed  Aly  which  I  have  yet  seen,  is  contained  in  the  prelimi- 
nary sections  of  RappBLi-'s  Reize  in  Ahyssinien,  Frankf.  1838.  Per- 
haps the  most  authentic  document  is  Bowring's  Bepori  on  Egypt, 
containing  the  statistics  of  the  country  in  1838,  printed  by  order  of 
Parliament,  Lond.  1840. 

Nora  VII.— Page  46. 
Rate  op  Teavel.     Luring  our  journey,  we  several  times  measured 
the  ordinary  rate  of  our  camels'  walk ;  and  found  it  to  bo  on  an  average 
nearest  to  2^  English  miles  the  hour,  when  in  full  progress.     But  there 
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are  always  little  delays  ;  sometimes  the  animals  browse  more ;  or  a  load 
is  to  be  adjusted ;  or  an  observation  to  be  taken ;  so  that  tbe  precedisg 
estimate  would  be  too  bigb  for  a  whole  day'a  march.  If,  therefore,  we 
assume  the  hour  with  camels  at  two  geographical  miles,  or  nearly  25- 
English  miles,  we  shall  obtain  a  near  approximation  to  the  truth.  Tbe 
statement  in  the  text  'in  founded  on  this  estimate.  According  to  Wil- 
kinson, tho  direct  distance  from  Cairo  to  Suez  is  about  73  English  miles, 
aud  about  79  by  our  road.     Mod.  Egypt,  I.  p.  305. 

The  rate  of  the  camel's  walk,  and  of  course  the  distance  passed  over 
in  an  hour,  varies  somewhat  according  to  the  nature  of  the  ground.  On 
the  gravelly  plains  of  the  desert  it  is  naturally  greater  than  in  moun- 
tainous and  rocky  districts.  Tbe  following  rates  upon  subseijuent  parts 
of  our  journey,  were  deduced  by  Berghaus  from  a  comparison  of 
our  routes  with  the  known  geographical  distances  between  the  given 
points: 

Between  Suez  and  Sinai,  G.  M.  2,090 
"  Sinai  and  'Akabah  1,887 
"        'Akabah  and  Hebron   2,130 

Mean  rate  2,019 
Tbe  rate  of  trayelling  with  horses  and  mules  in  Palestine  is  con- 
siderably faster  than  the  above ;  and  is  usually  assumed  at  three  English 
miles  the  hour.  But  some  allowance  must  be  made  from  this ;  and, 
besides,  the  rate  is  far  more  variable  than  with  camels  in  the  desert ; 
owing  partly  to  tbe  character  of  the  animals,  and  partly  to  the  state  of 
the  roads  and  the  uneven  nature  of  the  country.  Under  all  the  circum- 
stances, I  can  fix  on  no  bett«r  mean  rate  for  the  hour  with  horses  and 
mules,  than  2.  4  geogr.  miles,  which  is  equivalent  to  about  2|  Engl, 
miles  or  exactly  3  Roman  miles.  But  the  rate  which  would  be  ijuite 
correct  between  Gaaa  and  Raraloh,  for  example,  would  be  much  less  so 
between  Ramleh  and  Jerusalem ;  the  former  distance  being  nearly  level, 
and  tbe  latter  mountainous  and  difficult. 


Note  VIII.— Page  47. 

Suez.  Tlie  present  town  of  Suez  appears  to  have  sprung  up  in  the 
first  half  of  the  sixteenth  century.  The  early  Arabian  writers  speak 
only  of  Kolzum,  which  Abulfeda  (born  A.  D.  1273)  describes  as  a  small 
city;  Keiske's  Transl.  in  Biisching'a  Magaain,  Tb.  IV.  p.  196.  Ludolf 
de  Sucbem,  who  travelled  here  about  1340,  speaks  of  a  castle  of  the 
'  Soldan '  on  this  part  of  the  Red  Sea,  probably  the  remains  of  Kolzum ; 
but  he  gives  it  no  name.  Tucher  of  Nurnberg  waS  here  in  1480,  and 
mentions  the  "  mountain  of  Suez  "  at  the  end  of  the  Ghilf,  meaning  pro- 
bably 'Atakab.  He  says  there  was  here  a  Uinding-place,  to  which  spices 
and  wares  were  brought  from  Althov  (et-TCir}  and  so  carried  to  Cairo 
and  Alexandria,  Breydenbach  and  Eelix  Eabri  passed  in  1484,  but 
give  no  name,  and  speak  only  of  the  remains  of  tbe  canal.  In  1516  it  ia 
mentioned  still  as  a  landing-plaoe  by  Ben-Ayas,  an  Arabian  writer ;  and 
in  1538  a  fleet  waa  built  here  by  Suleimfln,  who  sailed  hence  on  an  expe- 
dition against  Yemen.  Seo  Notices  et  Extraits  des  Mss.  etc.  Tom.  VI. 
p,  356.   Eittet's  Erdkunde  Th.  II.  p.  231.  ed.  1818,    Belon  about  1546 
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describes  Suez;  and  says  an  old. castle  lay  near  it  upon  a  small  hill, 
doubtless  Tell  Kolzum.  Lowenstein  and  Wormbaer  in  1561,  and 
Helffrich  in  1565,  apeak  of  Suez  aa  a  fortress,  near  wtiich  vesaels  lay ; 
and  the  latter  deaoribea  it  as  conaisting  of  several  block-housea  built  of 
the  trunks  of  palm  trees,  and  filled  in  with  eiurth,  with  a  fei 
houses.  In  1647,  according  to  Moneonys,  (I.  p.  209j)  it  y 
place  in,  ruins,  inhabited  chiefly  by  Greek  Christiana.  In  Niebuhr's  time 
it  waa  still  without  walla;  Keisebeachr.  I.  p,  219. — For  the  older  tra- 
vellers aboye  cited,  see  Reisabuoh  des  heiligen  Landes,  fol. 

The  head  of  this  gulf  has  always  been  a  place  for  building  fleets. 
JEXms  G-allu3  in  his  celebrated  expedition  into  Arabia  Petr^a,  built  at 
Cleopatria  a  fleet,  first  of  80  large  galleys,  and  then  130  smaller  vessels ; 
Strabo  16.  4,  23.  During  the  crusades  also,  the  brother  of  Saladin 
caused  a  fleet  to  be  hastily  built  at  Kolzum  against  the  Christians  who 
had  attacked  AUah.  See  Wilkon's  Geschichte  der  KrouzzUge,  III.  ii, 
p.  223. 


NoTis  IX.— Pi.ge  50. 

Wady  Tawarik.  Our  guides  of  the  Tawarah,  and  also  intelligent 
natives  of  Suez,  knew  no  other  name  for  the  valley  south  of  Jehel 
'Atikah,  than  Wady  Taw&rik.  By  the  French  eugineers,  and  also  by 
some  writers  before  them,  it  is  eaUed  Wady  er-Eamliyeh,  '  the  Sandy.' 
Niebuhr  and  a  few  earlier  travellers  speak  of  the  part  near  the  gulf 
under  the  name  of  Bedea ;  though  the  former  says  his  Arab  guides  did 
not  know  this  name.  See  Le  P^re  in  Deser.  de  I'Egypte,  Et.  Mod.  I. 
p.  47.     Niebuhr's  Beschr.  von  Arabien,  p.  409. 

The  name  Wadr/  et-Tih,  '  Valley  of  Wandering,'  which  has  some- 
times been  given  to  the  same  valley  by  travellers,  seems  not  now  to  ba 
known ;  and  if  it  ever  actually  existed  among  the  Arabs,  it  was  pro- 
bably of  Ohriatian  origin.  Moncouya  in  1647  travelled  through  the 
valley,  but  did  not  hear  this  name.  Pater  Sicard,  the  Jesuit  miasionai-y 
in  Egypt,  who  wrote  an  essay  to  prove  that  the  Israelites  passed  by 
way  of  this  valley,  (which  he  himself  visited  in  1720,)  doea  not  mention 
the  name  Tib ;  although  it  would  have  afforded  him  so  opportune  an 
argument  from  tradition  in  support  of  his  theory.  The  name  therefore 
probably  did  not  exist  at  that  time ;  and  may  perhaps  have  come  into 
partial  use  among  the  Latins  and  their  Arab  dependents  in  conseijuenee 
of  this  very  theory.  Yet  neither  Poeoeke  nor  Niebuhr  has  the  name, 
as  applied  to  this  valley,  The  latter  indeed  gives  the  name  Etti  to  the 
part  of  the  desert  plain  opposite  to  its  mouth,  on  the  east  side  of  the 
gulf;  of  which  however  no  trace  now  exists.  Keisebeschr,  I.  pp.  229, 251. 
See  Nouv.  M6m.  dea  Missions,  T,  VI.  p.  1  sq.  in  Paulus'  Sammluug  der 
Reisen,  Th.  V.  p.  210  sq. 

Note  X.— Page  51. 
Valley  of  the  Seven  Wells.     In  February,  1827,  the  Ber.  Mr 
Smith,  my  companion,  travelled  with  a  caravan  by  the  direct  route  from 
Eelbeis  to  cI-'Arish,  posing  by  the  well  of  Abu  Suweirah.     The  follow- 
ing is  an  extract  from  a  letter  written  by  him  at  the  time,  describing  the 
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valley  of  the  Seven  Wells.  "  Wo  passed,"  he  says,  "  one  tra^t  of  land, 
the  features  of  which  were  go  distmetly  maiked  as  to  excite  considerable 
curiosity.  It  was  a  sort  of  valley  a  little  lower  than  the  surrounding 
country,  into  which  we  descended  at  a  place  with  rains  about  ten  and 
a  half  hours  from  Belbeis.  It  extends  northwest  and  soutieast,  descend- 
ing towards  the  Nile,  and  Barrowiug  in  this  direction.  We  were  told 
that  the  Nile  occasionally  flows  up  this  raliey  to  the  spot  where  we 
crossed  it.  Towards  the  southeast  it  gradually  ascends,  and  widens  into 
an  immense  plain,  the  limits  of  which  in  that  direction  we  could  not 
discern.  From  this  plain,  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  Suez  mountain 
['Ataifah]  which  now  showed  itself  for  the  first  time,  bore  S.  by  E.  The 
Boil  of  this  tract  was  a  dark  mould.  I  do  not  doubt  that  water  might  be 
found  in  any  part  of  it,  by  digging  a  few  feet.  Indeed  after  travelling 
upon  it  four  and  a  half  hours,  we  oame  to  a  well  only  twelve  or  fifteen 
feet  deep,  but  suffieiently  copious  to  water  the  [200]  camels,  and  fill  the 
water-skins,  of  the  whole  caravan,  and  containing  the  only  sweet  water 
that  we  found  in  the  desert ;  all  the  other  wells  neing  brackish.  It  is 
called  Ahu  Suwewah.  Having  seen  how  extensively  artificial  irrigation 
is  practised  in  Egypt,  I  was  easily  persuaded  that  this  whole  tract  might 
once  have  been  under  the  highest  cultivation."  They  passed  the  mounds 
of  the  ancient  canal  on  the  north  side  of  thM  valley ;  and  saw,  on  their 
right,  tracts  covered  apparently  with  salt,  like  fiiose  mentioned  by 
Sectzen :  see  Note  XI. 


Note  XI.— Page  51. 

Ancient  Canal.  French  Measurements.  The  si 
text,  here  and  elsewhere,  respecting  the  country  along  the  ancient  canal, 
are  founded  on  the  results  obtained  by  the  French  engineers,  as  recorded 
in  the  great  work  on  Egypt ;  and  in  a  more  convenient  form  in  the  arti- 
cle of  Mr  Maclarln,  Edinb.  Philos.  Journal,  1825,  Vol.  XHI.  p.  274  sq. 
It  is  proper  to  mention,  however,  that  strong  doubts  exist  aa  to  the 
accuracy  of  these  results.  I  have  been  informed,  that  a  learned  foreigner 
[A.  vou  Humboldt]  when  in  Paris  once  endeavoured  to  get  access  to  the 
original  notes  and  measurements,  in  order  to  submit  them  to  a  re- 
examination ;  but  without  success. 

The  French  found  the  level  of  the  Red  sea  at  Suez  to  be  at  high 
water  30J-  Fr.  feet  above  the  level  of  the  Mediterranean ;  and  at  low 
water,  25  Fr.  feet ;  giving  a  mean  of  27?  Fr.  feet.  The  height  of  the 
Nile  at  Cairo,  they  found  to  be  in  ordinary  floods  391  Fr.  feet  above  the 
Mediterranean ;  and  at  its  lowest  point,  16  Fr.  feet ;  giving  a  mean  of 
27^  Fr.  feet.  Hence  it  appears  that  the  mean  height  of  the  Kile  at 
Cairo,  is  the  same  with  that  of  the  gulf  of  Sues ;  while  at  ordinary 
tunes  the  Nile  sinks  several  feet  below  the  level  of  the  gul£ — But  the 
tolerably  accordant  testimony  of  ancient  writers,  and  especially  that  of 
Strabo,  who  wrote  as  an  eyewitness,  shows  pretty  conclusively,  that  the 
canal  was  supplied  with  water  wholly  from  the  Nile,  and  that  the  water 
of  tliat  Hver  jlowed  through  the  ■whole  length  of  the  canal  into  the  £ed 
sea.  See  the  extract  from  Strabo  in  Note  XIII.  The  testimony  of 
Arabian  historians  as  to  the  opening  of  the  canal  under  the  Khalif  Omar, 
about  A,  D.  640,  goes  to  support  the  same  view ;  see  especially  Makrizi 
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in  Noticea  et  Extraita  des  Mas.  etc.  Tom.  VI.  p.  333  sij. — TLis  however 
■would  obviously  be  incompatible  with  accuracy  in  the  French  measuro- 
ments,  escept  at  the  height  of  the  inundation  of  the  NUe. 

In  A.  D,  1810  Seetzen  travelled  with  camels  along  the  track  of  the 
ancient  canal;  and  hia  notices  of  it  are  found  in  Zach's  Monatl.  Oor- 
respondenz,  Vol.  XXVI.  p.  385  sq.  He  calla  the  valley  of  the  Sovun 
Wella,  Wady  Sho'aib ;  and  the  Crocodile  Lakes,  elrMemlah.  Tte 
marshes  further  east  ho  speaks  of  as  a  salt  plain  of  a  white  appearance, 
bounded  in  some  parts  by  precipitous  hills. 

The  mounds  of  the  ancient  canal  commence,  as  wo  saw  them,  about 
an  hour  and  a  half  north  of  Suez.  From  this  point  Seetzen  traced  them 
two  hours  and  a  half  with  camels ;  and  then  travelled  an  hour  and. a  half 
further,  to  the  border  of  the  salt  plain.  This  accords  well  with  the  dis- 
tance from  Suez  to  the  Bitter  Lakes  as  given  by  the  French,  viz.  11^ 
geogr.  miles  nearly.  Prom  this  spot  to  el-Arhsk,  the  point  which  the 
water  of  the  Nile  reaches  in  high  inundatioas,  Seetzen  found  the  distance 
to  be  two  hours ;  and  the  whole  distance  from  Suea,  eight  hours ;  1.  c. 
p.  389.  This  traveller  seems  not  to  have  been  aware,  that  the  French 
had  found  the  level  of  this  tract  to  be  lower  than  that  of  the  gulf  of 
Suez ;  for  he  remarks,  that  "  this  plain  has  everywhere  a  slight  declivity 
towards  the  salt  lake  el-Memlah,  which  annually  receives  water  from 
the  Nile ; "  1.  o.  p.  388. 

The  mounds  of  the  canal  now  remaining  are  described  as  being  from 
one  or  two  feet  to  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  in  height ;  the  space  between 
them  being  generally  about  thirty  or  forty  yards. 


NoTH  XII.— Page  52. 

Peldsiac  Nile.  The  Pelusiac  arm  of  the  Nile  has  usually  been 
assumed  as  navigable,  in  consequence  of  a  passage  in  Arrian,  where  he 
is  describing  the  espedition  of  Alexander  against  Memphis ;  Esp.  Alex. 
3.  1.  4.  From  Pelusium,  he  says,  Alexander  ordered  part  of  hia 
troops  to  sail  with  the  fleet  up  the  river  to  Memphis ;  while  he  with  the 
remainder  marched  through  the  desert  to  Heliopolis,  having  the  Nile  oa 
the  right  hand.  'O  S«  iU  jihi  XI^XouViov  ^uXaK^v  eio-^yuyt,  rois  St  hrX 
TW  vtSiv  dvairXEiP  koto  toi'  irorai/jtv  KfXivua.%,  ts  te  hn  MeiKJuv  iroAivi 
ouros  e^'  'HXtoDwoAeois  pet,  iv  Sc^i^i  t^'"''  '""'  ^'rraiJ^v  N«\oi',  Kcti  .  ,  .  .  &m 
r^i  ip-qjioii  i^xero  «  'HAtoiIn-oAti',  But  this  language  certainly  does 
not  necessarily  imply,  that  the  fleet  sailed  up  the  Pelusiac  branch,  or 
that  it  did  not  proceed  for  some  distance  along  the  coast  and  then 
ascend  another  branch.  Just  as  at  the  present  day,  when  it  is  said  that 
a  vessel  sails  from  Alexandria  up  the  river  to  Cairo,  we  do  not  under- 
stand that  it  follows  the  canal  or  the  old  Canopic  arm,  instead  of  run- 
ning along  the  shore  to  the  Bosetta  or  Damictta  branch.  All  ancient 
writers  appear  to  be  silent  us  to  the  magnitude  of  the  eaatem  arm  of 
the  Nile ;  nor  is  there  any  thing  in  the  nature  or  appearance  of  the 
country,  to  show  that  it  was  formerly  very  much  larger  than  the  modern 
canal  which  occupies  its  place.  The  most  definite  mention  of  it  is  by 
Strabo  17.  1.  4.      Compare  Bennell's   Geogr.    Syst.    of  Herodot.  XL 

f.in«i. 
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Note  XIII.— Page  55. 

Heeoopolis.  Sea  on  tiiis  wtiole  subject  the  Mfimoires  of  Le  P6re 
and  Du  Boie  Ajin6  in  Deser.  do  I'Egypte,  Et.  Mod.  I.  p.  21  sq.  p.  187  sq. 
Also  of  Roaifere,  ibid.  Antici.  Mem.  I.  p.  127  aq.  Kilter's  Erdkunde  II. 
p.  234  sq.  1818. 

One  passage  of  Strabo  is  too  remarkable  and  decisive  not  to  be 
inserted  here:  17.  1.  25,  26,  "AUij  8'  toriv  [Sici/iu^]  iKBiZov^ra.  ik  ttjv 

'EpvApav  KOJ.  Tov  'Apdfiiov  koAjtov,  Koi  [Kara]  ttoKiv  'Apcrivoiji',  ijv  &u)t 
KXeDTraTpiSoL  KaXovin.  Aiapp«  Se  khi  Sta  tu)v  TrotpSi'  KiiXou/ievun'  Xi^voir, 
at  apoTtpov  /j.ei'  ^trac  xik/hu-  T;iij5etoTjs  8S  t^s  SHupuyos  t^  Xey5eiotjs, 
^eToj3a\XovTO  rg  Kpairti  tov  irora/iou  ■   Kal  iw  ti<Ttv  eioijioi,  iitaria  8(  Kat 

riav  XiitvaiMv  opi'tuiv. IIXijo-iov  8e   TJjs    ApiTivoij!   Kai  ^  Tiui'    Hpcuioi' 

(DTt  TToXis    Kai  ij   KXetnnXTptSi  ^   rm   /J.UX'?  ^"^  'Apa^tou   KoXirou   Ten  xpos 

AtyuTiTov  ktA.  "  Another  [canal]  empties  into  the  Bed  Sea  and  Ara- 
bian gulf  [at]  the  city  Arsinoe,  whioh  some  call  Cleopatris.  It  also 
flows  through  the  Bitter  Laies  so  called,  which  indeed  were  formerly 
bitter ;  but  the  said  canal  being  cut,  they  were  changed  by  the  mixture 
of  the  river,  and  are  now  full  of  iisli  and  water-fowl.— Near  to  Arsinoe 
is  also  Heroopolis  and  Cleopatris,  at  the  comer  of  the  Arabian  gulf  nest 
to  Egypt."  In  two  other  passages  the  same  petition  is  assigued  to 
Heroopolis;  16.  4.  2,  5,  Hence  it  very  naturally  gave  uame  to  the 
Gulf,  Sinus  Sero(^oliticus. 

At  first  view,  the  position  here  given  to  Heroopolis  might  seem 
inconsistent  with  the  language  of  the  Seventy  and  Josephus,  who  mako 
Joseph  go  up  (probably  from  Memphis)  as  far  as  to  Heroopolis  to  meet 
Jacob,  aa  he  comes  to  Egypt  from  Beersheba ;  Sept.  Gen.  46,  28.  29. 
Joseph.  Ant.  2.  7.  5.  But  this  difficulfj  is  only  apparent ;  for  wo  found 
at  a  later  period  of  our  journey,  that  the  present  usual  caravan  route 
from  Hebron  by  way  of  Beersheba  to  Cairo,  still  passea  by  'Ajrftd. 

Note  XIV.— Page  105. 

Israel  at  Sinai.  There  were  two  main  reasons,  which  led  us  to 
believe  in  1838,  that  the  tract  on  the  south  of  Sinai  was  not  the  position 
occupied  by  the  Israelites  when  before  the  mount  One  was  the  dis- 
tance from  the  base  of  the  nioanta  n  to  the  near  st  joint  where  the 
people  could  have  stood.  Th  s  d  stance  js  owhere  less  than  half 
a  mile ;  and  for  the  most  part  is  much  greater  All  this  conflicts  with 
the  representation  of  Scripture  ■see  Ex  It  10  13  1  23.  The  other 
reason  was  the  rough  and  impassable  eha  cter  1  the  ground,  consisting 
of  abrupt,  gravelly  or  (as  some  say)  jra  te  h  11  acciunulated  ap- 
parently around  the  base  of  the  mo  nta  n  n  r  eg  Uar  masses  of  low 
broken  cliffs ;  precluding  all  idea  of  easy  approach  or  of  the  setting  of 
bounds. 

This  general  view  appeared  to  us  so  on  no  ng  that  we  neglected 
to  examine  more  particularly  the  mmed  te  1  a  e  of  b  na  on  this  south- 
ern side  But  it  has  since  come  to  1  o-hf  tl  at  there  js  here  a  deep 
ravine  betweea  the  mountain  p  oper  and  the  low  adjacent  clifts,  com- 
pletely separating  them  and  the  moro  ojen  g  ound  beyond  fiom  the 
mountain ;  thus  demonstrating  st  11  no  e  strongly  the  correctness  of  our 
view.     Such  a  valley  Kitter  infers  (\I\    p       -)  ir  m  the  language  of 
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Schimper ;  who  speaks  of  passing  in  hia  botanical  cseursious  t[uit« 
around  tlie  ridge  of  Sinai,  bj  followiug  several  irregular  valleys  witii 
only  some  hills  between.  It  ia  however  more  fully  described  by  Mr 
Kellogg  in  the  New  York  Literary  World  of  Feb.  19,  1848 ;  accom- 
panied by  a  sketch  on  wood,  which  is  not  only  "  inaccurate,"  as  he 
admits,  but  is  also  greatly  exaggerated. 

Mr  K.  had  ascended  the  southweatern  fiioe  of  Jehel  ed-Deir,  in 
order  to  obtain  a  good  view  of  the  peai:  of  Jebcl  MQsa,  which  he  was 
anxious  to  sketch.  "  Here,"  he  says,  "  close  at  my  right,  ai'oso  almost 
perpendicularly  the  holy  mountain.  .  .  .  Clinging  around  its  base  was  a 
range  of  sharp  upheaving  crags  from  one  to  two  hundred  feet  in  height, 
which  formed  an  almost  impassable  barrier  to  the  mountain  itself  from 
the  valley  adjoining.  These  crags  were  s^arated  from  the  motintain 
hy  a  deep  imd  narrmo  gorge  ;  yet  they  must  be  considered  as  forming 
the  projecting  base  of  SinaL"  •  *  *  "  I  remained  at  work  until  nearly 
sunset,  when  I  discovered  people  coming  towards  me  through  the  deep 
ravine  between  tho  mountain  of  Sinai  [Jebel  MOsa]  and  the  craggy 
spurs,  which  shoot  up  around  its  base.  I  feared  they  might  prove  to  be 
unfriendly  Arabs ;  but  as  they  came  nearer,  I  discovered  them  to  be 
Biy  companions  and  their  guides,  who  were  returning  from  Mount  St. 
Catharine." 

Keturning  next  day  to  the  same  spot  with  a  companion,  Mr  K.  con- 
tinues :  "  From  Wady  es-Seba'iyoh  wo  crossed  over  the  granite  spurs, 
in  order  to  pass  around  the  southern  border  of  Smai  into  Wady  Leja. 
These  spurs  are  of  sufficient  size  to  have  separate  names  among  the 
Arabs.  Around  them  were  generally  deep  and  rugged  gorges  and 
ravines  or  water  courses,  whose  sides  were  formed  of  ledges  of  granite, 
nearly  perpendicular."  *  *  *  "  This  ravine  around  Sinai  becomes  a 
deep  and  impassable  gorge,  with  perpendiculai'  walls,  as  it  enters  Wady 
Leja,  passing  through  the  high  neck  connecting  Sinai  with  the  mountain 
further  south.  Descending  iuto  el-Leja,  under  the  rooky  precipice  or 
Sinai,  we  found  the  Wady  narrow,  and  choked  up  with  huge  blocks 
of  granite,  which  had  tumbled  from  the  sides  of  the  adjacent  moim- 
tains.  We  could  now  see  the  olive  grove  of  the  deserted  convent 
el-Arbain." 

It  is  unnecessary  to  point  out  the  inconsistency  of  all  this,  with  the 
idea  of  setting  bounds  around  the  mount,  lest  the  people  should  go  up 
or  touch  it ;  and  also  with  their  standing  "  at  the  nether  part  of  the 
mount;"  Ex.  19,  12.  17. 

One  other  point  may  be  noticed.  It  would  appear,  that  Moses 
ascended  the  mountain  in  the  presence  of  the  people,  Kx.  19,  20  ;  and 
the  bounds  were  set,  in  'part,  lest  the  people  should,  like  him,  "  go  up 
into  "  the  mount ;  Ex.  19, 12.  24.  Now  the  peak  of  Jehel  Mfisa,  on 
its  southern  side,  is  perfectly  inaccessible ;  nor  can  it  be  ascended  from 
any  point  further  south  than  the  convents  in  the  valleys  on  each  side ; 
out  of  sight  of  any  space  or  tract  on  the  south  of  the  mountain.  But 
from  the  plain  er-Rahah,  a  ravine  leading  up  through  the  steep  face  of 
es-S6fsafeh  affords  a  way  of  ascent  directly  in  sight  of  the  whole  plain. 
This  is  not  improbably  the  Derb  el-Serieh  oi  Poeocke ;  Descr.  of  the 
East,  I.  p.  144.     Hitter  Erdk.  XIV.  p.  542. 

See  generally,  Biblioth.  Sac.  1849,  p.  381-386. 
Vol.  I. -50. 
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Note  XV.— Page  115. 

Manka.  For  the  Insect  which  oeoasions  the  mauna,  Coccus  mani- 
jpai-us,  see  Ehrenberg's  Symbola  Physica,  Insecta,  Dee.  I.  Tab.  10.  For 
a  representation  of  the  tamarisk,  with  the  insects  and  manna  upon  it, 
see  the  same  work,  Flantts,  Dec.  I.  Tab.  1,  2.  See  also  a  full  article 
upon  the  tamarisk  by  the  same  writer,  in  Schlechtondal's  Linncea,  Jour- 
nal fur  die  Botanik,  Bd.  II.  p.  241.  Berlin  1827. 

A  chemical  analysis  by  Prof.  Mitscherlich  of  Berlin,  showed  that 
the  manna  of  the  tamarisk  of  Sinai  contains  no  Manniv.  susceptible  of 
crystallization;  but  is  merely  an  inspissated  sugar  (Schleimzucker). 
Linnsea,  ibid.  p.  282. 

Josephus  speaks  of  manna  as  existing  at  Sinai  in  his  day;  Antic[.  8. 
1,  6.  A  similar  substance  is  found  on  different  trees  in  various  coun- 
tries of  the  east;  see  NiebuLr's  Besehr.  von  Arab.  p.  145.  Hardwicke 
in  Asiat.  Researches,  XIV.  p.  182  sq.   Winer  Bibl.  Ecalw.  art.  Manna. 


Note  XVI.— Page  11.8. 

Sbrbal.  Since  the  first  publication  of  this  work,  the  idea  has  been 
brought  forward  by  Lepsiua,  and  strenuously  urged,  that  Jebel  SerbSl 
is  to  be  regarded  as  the  Sinai  of  Scripture,  See  his  Reise  naeh  der 
Halbinsel  des  Sinai,  1846 ;  also  Breife  aus  Aegypten,  1852,  p.  340  sq. 
417  sq.  See  also  the  argument  stated  in  Bartlett's  Forty  Days  in  the 
Desert,  p.  55  sq. 

The  main  argument  urged  in  behalf  of  8erb^,  is  the  fact,  that  the 
adjacent  "Wady  Peiriin  is,  and  always  was,  well  watered  and  fruitful ;  while 
the  region  around  Jebel  Mflsa  is  aa  inhospitable  desert.  Henoe  the 
former  is  the  ouly  fit  spot  in  the  peninsula  for  the  snpply  of  the  Israel- 
ites with  water  and  sustenance ;  and  as  such  must  have  been  known  to 
Moses,  and  selected  by  him.  See  Lepaius  Keise,  p.  20-22.  Breife  p. 
841  sq-     Bartlett  1.  c.  p.  56. 

This  argument  leaves  out  of  view  two  important  points  in  the  ques- 
tion ;  first,  that  there  is  around  Serbal  no  open  spot  or  ground  con-e- 
sponding  to  the  historical  aecount  of  Israel  before  Sinai ;  and  secondly, 
that  the  supply  of  water  for  the  host  at  Siuai  was  miraculous. 

Wady  Feiran  runs  for  a  time  parallel  to  SerbM.  la  it  for  about 
four  miles  there  is  a  constant  succession  of  gardens  and  plantations  of 
palm  trees ;  there  are  fountains,  and  in  almost  every  garden  a  well ;  but 
the  water  is  hard ;  and  the  valley  is  not  more  than  a  hundred  paces 
across,  with  high  mountains  on  each  side.  (Burckhardt,  Trav.  in  Syr. 
p.  603  sq,)  From  about  the  middle  of  Serbll,  the  Wady  'Aleiyit  comes 
down  nearly  at  right  angles  to  Wady  Feirfin,  formmg  the  direct  and 
usual  mode  of  access  to  Serb&l.  These  two  vnlleys  contain  the  only 
open  ground,  which  can  be  taken  into  the  account  It  needs  but  a 
glance  at  the  maps  of  Lepsiiis  himself  (Ueise),  and  the  iketch  ot  Bait 
lett  (p.  57),  to  perceivo  that  they  do  not  conesjond  tc  the  circum->tam,es 
of  the  seriptura!  narrative. 

It  is  admitted,  that  the  main  encampment  of  the  host  must  h^ve 
been  in  Wady  Feir&n  itself;  from  which  liie  summit  of  foerbal  is  only 
here  and  there  visible.    The  b^e  of  the  mountain  le  reached  by  the 
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Wady  'Alciyat,  after  a  walk  of  about  an  hour ;  Bartlett  p.  57.  This 
latter  valley,  according  to  Bartlett,  is  an  unfit,  if  not  impracticable  spot 
for  tlie  encampment  of  anj  great  number  of  people ;  the  ground  is 
ragged  and  rooky, — towards  the  base  of  the  mouutaia  exceedingly  so ;  pp. 
57,  58,  comp.  p.  62.  Beyond  the  fountain  all  path  sooo  oeas^ ;  and  the 
course  thence  to  the  base  of  the  mountain  is  over  a  wilderness  of  loose 
blocks,  which  it  is  no  easy  matter  to  cross  without  slipping;  ibid.  p.  62. 

I  need  not  stop  to  show  how  utterly  inoompatible  all  this  is  with 
the  narrative  in  Exodus ;  where  it  is  said,  the  people  stood  at  ike  nether 
part  of  the  mount,  Ex.  19,  17  ;  and  Moses  was  directed  to  set  bounds 
round  about,  lest  the  people  should  go  up  into  the  mount  or  totick  the 
border  oSit;  Ex.  19,  12. 

The  testimony  of  Scripture,  that  ihe  supply  of  water  for  the  host 
waa  miraeulouB,  removes  the  objection  made  against  the  present  Sinai. 
At  Bephidim  the  people  having  murmured  for  water,  the  Lord  com- 
manded Moses  to  smite  the  rock  in  Horeb,  and  water  should  flow  out ; 
and  Moses  did  so ;  Ex.  17,  5.  6.  If  Repbidim,  as  I  have  elsewhere 
supposed  (p.  120)  was  near  the  entrance  to  the  central  granite  region, 
thfen  Horeb  was  near ;  and  it  is  easy  to  see  how  the  miraculous  fountain 
might  supply  water  for  the  Lost  during  their  sojourn  at  Sinai.  But  if 
their  main  encampment  was  in  Wady  Feirto,  in  which  water  was  always 
plenty,  where  was  the  necessity  for  a  miracle  at  all  ?  and  especially  in 
Serbai  (the  Sinai  and  Horeb  of  Lepsius),  which  was  but  an  hour  distant 
from  the  well  watered  encampment. 

I  ha,ve  elsewhere  suggested,  that  the  stations  of  the  Israelites,  as 
enumerated,  refer  perhaps  rather  to  the  head-quarters  of  Moses  and  the 
elders,  with  a  portion  of  the  people  who  kept  near  them ;  while  other 
portions  preceded  or  followed  them  at  various  distances,  as  the  conve- 
nience of  water  and  pasturage  might  dictate  ;  pp.  72,  73.  Thus,  during 
the  long  sojourn  at  Sinai,  it  is  not  at  all  improbable,  that  a  part  of  the 
people  with  their  flocks  may  have  been  encamped  in  the  fertile  Wady 
Eeir^n.  Yet,  on  the  other  hand,  it  seems  no  less  obvious,  on  the  great 
occasion,  when  the  Lord  descended  on  Sinai  and  gave  the  ten  com- 
mandments, that  the  whole  congregation,  even  all  the  people,  were  assem- 
bled before  the  mount.    Ex.  19,  9. 11. 16,  etc. 

It  is  singular  that  Lepsiua  (Breife  p.  421  sq.)  should  quote  the 
autkority  of  Mr  Bai'tlett  as  an  advocate  of  his  views.  Mr  B.  presents 
the  argument  indeed,  not  however  as  his  own,  but  expressly  as  that  of 
those  who  "  adopt  a  rationalist  interpretation,  and  consider  the  Bible 
account  as  a  legendary  or  mythical  amplification  of  a  slender  historical 
foundation,"    V.  55. 


Note  SVIL— Page  120. 
HoRBB  AHD  SiHM.  The  same  view  respecting  the  use  of  Horeb  as 
the  general  name,  and  Sinai  as  the  specific  one,  is  adopted  by  Hengsten- 
berg,  Authentie  des  Pent.  II.  p.  396.  Berl.  1839. — The  mountain  is  first 
mentioned  only  as  Horeb,  Ex,  3,  1 ;  then  Ex.  17,  6 ;  and  the  same  is 
necessarily  implied  Ex.  8,  12.  4,  28.  18,  6.  Sinai  is  first  used  Ex.  19, 
1.  2,  where  the  Israelites  are  said  to  have  departed  from  Rephidim  and 
conio  to  the  "  desert  of  Sinai."     From  this  time,  with  one  exception 
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(Ex.  33,  G),  miring  tTieir  wlinle  pojoum  in  tlie  vicinity,  Sinai  alone  is 
spoken  of,  Es.  19,  11.  18.  23.  24,  16.  Bl,  18.  34,  29.  32.  Lev.  7,  38. 
25,  1.  26,  46.  27,  S4.  Num.  1,  1.  3,  1.  14.  In  Num.  10,  12,  the;? 
breai  up  from  Sinai  ;  and  in  the  list  of  stations,  Num.  33,  15,  Sinai 
also  naturally  appears.  Bat  elsewhere  after  their  departure,  and  through 
the  whole  hook  of  Deuteronomy,  {except  in  the  song  of  Moses,  33,  2,) 
Horeh  alone  is  named ;  and  the  same  events  are  spoken  of  as  occurring 
on  Horeb,  which  were  before  described  as  taking  place  on  Sinai ;  Deut. 
1, 2.  6. 19.  4, 10. 15.  5, 2.  9, 8.  18, 16.  28,  69.  [29, 1.]  Later  sacred 
writers  employ  both  names ;  e.  g.  Horeh,  1  K.  8,  9.  19,  8.  2  Ohr.  5, 10. 
Ps.  106,  19.  Mai.  3,  22.  [4,  4.]  Sinai,  Judg.  5,  5.  Ps.  68,  9. 18. 
[8.  17.]  In  the  New  Testament,  SinM  alone  is  read,  and  had  then  ap- 
parently become  a  general  name,  as  at  the  present  day  ;  Acts  7,  30.  38. 
Gal.  4,  24.  25.  Tlie  same  is  the  case  throughout  in  the  writings  of 
Josephns.  About  the  end  of  the  sixth  century,  according  to  the  Itine- 
rary of  Antoninus  Martyr,  the  name  Horeb  was  specially  applied  to 
the  present  mountain  of  the  Gross,  east  of  the  valley  in  which  the  con- 
vent stands. 

In  more  modern  times,  and  ever  since  the  crusades,  the  application 
of  the  names  Sinai  and  Horeb  to  the  particular  mountains  or  peaks  has 
varied  greatly  among  travellers.  Sir  John  Maundeville  after  A.  D.  1322, 
uses  Sinai  as  a  general  name,  including  Jebel  Mflsa  and  St.  Catharine; 
hut  says  the  part  where  the  chapel  of  Elias  stands,  is  called  Horeb,  cor- 
responding nearly  to  the  present  common  usage.  Ludolf  de  Suehem, 
A.  D.  1336-50,  gives  the  specific  name  Sinai  to  Jebel  Mfisa  only ;  and 
applies  that  of  Horeb  apparently  to  St.  Catharine, — Tucher  of  Nvirn- 
berg  in  A.  D.  1479  speaks  of  Jebel  MQsa  as  Horeb,  and  St.  Catharine 
as  Sinai ;  and  this  nomenclature  is  followed  by  Breydenbach  and  Pabri 
in  A.  D.  1484,  and  very  distinctly  by  Baumgarten  A.  B.  1507  ;  lib.  L 
c.  24. — Afterwards  Sinai  is  employed  only  as  a  general  name,  and  Horeb 
still  appropriated  to  Jebel  MOsa ;  so  Belon  A.  D.  1546,  Ijowenstein  and 
Wormbser  A.  D.  1562,  and  Troilo  so  late  as  A.  B.  1667.  But  already 
in  A.  D.  1565,  Helffrich  speaks  of  Jebol  Mflsa  as  Sinai  specifically ;  aad 
so  Monconys  A.  D,  1647. — In  A.  I).  1722,  the  present  monkish  usage, 
whioh  applies  the  name  Sinai  to  Jebel  MQsa,  and  Horeb  to  the  northern 
part  of  uie  same  ridge,  had  already  become  established ;  as  appears  from 
the  Journal  of  the  Prefect  of  the  Franciscans  in  that  year,  and  also  from 
Van  Egmond  and  Heyman  about  the  same  time ;  Reizen,  etc.  II.  p.  174. 
Since  that  period  there  has  been  no  change,  so  far  as  I  know ;  until 
Buppell  strangely  again  assumes  St.  Catharine  to  be  Horeb.  Eeise  in 
Abyss.  I.  p.  120. 


Note  XTIII.— Page  126. 

Pharak.  Feiran.  Edrisl  about  A.  D.  1150,  and  Makrizi  about 
A.  D.  1400,  both  speak  of  Fcirfln  as  a  city ;  and  the  desci-iption  of  it  by 
the  latter  is  quoted  in  full  by  Burekhardt,  p.  617.  Laborde  has  given 
a  view  of  the  ruins  in  his  original  work,  which  is  not  included  in  the 
English  compilation.  So  too  Bartlett  in  his  Forty  Days  in  tho  Desert, 
p,  62  sq. 

It  is  barely  possible  that  this  is  the  Pharan  or  Paran  of  Ptolemy, 
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westward  of  Allah.  Most  probably  it  is  that  of  Eusebius  and  Jerome; 
which  they  koweyer  placo  to  the  eastward  of  AUah,  either  from  a 
mistaken  tiieory  or  some  confusion  of  names,  Jerome  aays  espressly, 
that  the  desert  of  Pharan  joins  on  Horab.  See  Oellarius  Not.  Orb.  II. 
p,  582.  Enseb.  et  Hieron.  Onomast.  arts,  ^apdv,  Faran ;  Xwp^^, 
Choreb. — The  valley  of  Pharan  mentioned  by  Josephns  (B.  J.  4.  9.  4) 
ia  obviously  a  difforont  placo,  somewhere  in  the  viemity  of  the  Dead  Sea; 
perhaps  connected  with  the  mountain  and  desert  of  Paran,  so  often 
apoken  of  in  the  Old  Testament,  adjacent  to  Kadesh.     Num.   13,  25. 

The  Peutingec  Tables  have  a  Paran  fifty  Roman  miles  from  Ailah 
towards  Olysma,  apparently  un  the  direct  route.  This  would  agree 
better  with  tie  Pharan  of  Ptolemy. 


Note  XIX.— Page  129. 

SiNATTic  Insceiptions.  These  inscriptions  are  mentioned  first  by 
Oosmas,  as  oited  in  the  test;  and  then  by  several  of  the  early  travellers; 
as  Neitzscbitz,  p.  149 ;  Monconys  I.  p.  245 ;  also  by  Pococke,  I,  p. 
148,  and  Niebuir  in  his  B&isebeschr.  I.  p.  250.  Professed  copies  of 
some  of  them  are  given  by  Kircher,  in  his  Prodromus  Coptus ;  and  also 
by  Pocoeke  and  Niebuhr;  but  they  are  very  imperfect.  Those  of  See- 
tzen  are  better;  and  some  of  those  made  by  Burckhardt  seemed  on  a  com- 
parison with  the  originals,  to  be  tolerably  accurate.  A  large  number  of 
them  have  been  copied  and  publislied  by  Mr.  Grey,  in  the  Transactions 
of  the  Bayai  Society  of  Literature,  Vol.  III.  Pt.  I.  Lond.  1833; 
consisting  of  one  hundred  and  seventj-seven  in  the  unkaowfl  character, 
nine  in  Greek,  and  one  in  Latin. 

The  remarks  of  Gesenius  upon  the  Sinaitic  inscriptions  are  found 
in  a  note  to  the  German  edition  of  Burokhardt's  Travels ;  Keisen  in 
Synen,  Weimar  1824,  p.  lOTl. 

The  inscriptions  have  been  first  deciphered  only  within  the  present 
yeai-  (1839)  by  Prof.  Beer  of  the  University  of  Leipaig,  This  distin- 
guished paljeographist  had  already  occupied  himself  with  them  bo  long 
agoas  A.  D.  1833 ;  but  without  success.  See  his  tract  entitled :  Insertp- 
tiones  et  Papyri  veteres  SemAtAci  qwotquot,  etc.  Partio.  L  4to.  Lips. 
1833.  In  the  winter  of  1833-9,  his  attention  was  again  turned  to  the 
inscriptions,  in  connection  perhaps  with  our  reports  and  the  residence  of 
my  companion  for  a  time  in  Leipzig ;  and  after  several  months  of  the 
most  persevering  and  painful  application,  he  succeeded  in  making  out 
the  alphabet,  and  waa  enabled  to  read  all  the  inscriptions  which  have 
been  copied  with  any  good  degree  of  accuracy.  The  results  at  which  he 
has  arrived  are  already  prepared  for  publication,  and  the  various  tables 
engraved;  so  that  his  work  may  not  improbably  appear  before  these 
sheets  leave  the  presa. 

By  the  kind  permission  of  Prof  Beer,  I  am  able  to  give  here  a  sum- 
mary of  these  results.  I  ought  perhaps  to  remark,  that  all  those  palseo- 
grapMsts  to  whom  they  have  been  communicated,  are  satisfied  of  the 
correctness  of  the  proposed  alphabet  and  readings;  and  that  especially 
some  of  the  most  distinguished,  as  Gesenius,  have  expressed  to  me  in 
conversation  their  decided  approbation  of  Beer's  labours. 

Vol.  I.— 60* 
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The  characters  of  the  Sinaitic  inscriptions,  Prof.  Beer  finds  to 
belong  to  a  diatiuot  and  independent  alphabet.  Some  of  the  letters  aro 
wholly  peculiar ;  the  others  have  more  or  less  affinity  with  tho  Palmyrene, 
and  particularly  with  the  Estrangelo  and  Cwfic.  Indeed,  their  affinity 
with  the  latter  is  so  great,  aa  to  lead  to  the  supposition,  that  the  Cuttc 
was  afterwards  developed  from  this  alphabet.  They  are  written  from 
right  to  left  In  their  form,  several  of  the  letters  much  resemble  each 
other,  as  is  the  case  in  other  ancient  alphabets.  This  sometimes  creates 
considerable  difficulty  in  deciphering  an  inscription;  though  not  more 
than  in  the  Cufic.  Bnt  the  difficulty  is  here  increased  by  the  negligence- 
of  the  copyists ;  who  have  often  not  noticed  the  slight  difference  that 
actually^  exists.  This  is  apparent  from  the  different  copies  of  the  sama 
inscription,  which  exist  in  several  instances. 

The  contents  of  the  inscriptions,  so  far  as  Prof  Beer  has  yet  proceed- 
ed, consist  only  of  proper  names;  preceded  by  a  word  whioh  is  usually 
o)ii}peaoe;  but  sometimes  t'=t  memoriatus  sit;  and  in  a  very  few 
eases  "ji'^a  blessed.  Between  the  names,  the  word  12  or  'fl  son  often 
occurs;  and  they  are  sometimes  followed  by  one  or  two  words  at  tho  end; 
thus  the  word  ins  priest  oooura  twice  as  a  title.  In  one  or  two  instan- 
ces the  name  is  followed  by  a  phrase  or  sentence,  which  has  not  jet  been 
deciphered.  The  names  are  those  common  in  Arabic  ;  but  have  this 
peculiarity,  that  most  of  those  which  are  single,  end  in  a  Vav  (i), 
whether  they  are  in  the  nominative  or  genitive  case;  while  the  com- 
pound names  end  in  Yodh(i).  Thus  we  have  T"a5,  IT'I,  ni5,  W^H,  wis, 
iip=a^s;  and  ako  Tii's  i=y,  -"tAx  wk,  i^saii.'*  nas.  The  Arabic  arti- 
cle is  frequent  in  the  names;  but  has  not  always  the  Alef  (x)  when  in 
composition. — It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that  not  one  Jewish  or  Christian 
name  has  yet  been  found.  The  words  which  are  not  proper  names, 
seem  rather  to  belong  toan  Aramrean  dialect.  A  language  of  this  kind, 
Prof.  Beer  supposes  to  have  been  spoken  by  the  inhabitants  of  Arabia 
Petrjea,  in  other  words  by  the  Nabathaians,  before  the  present  Arabic 
language  spread  itself  over  those  parts ;  and  of  that  language  and 
writing,  these  inscriptions  he  regards  as  the  only  monuments  now  known 
to  exist. 

The  question  as  to  the  writers  of  the  inscriptions  receives  very  little 
light  from  their  contents.  A  word  at  the  end  of  some  of  them,  maybe  so 
read  as  to  affirm  that  they  were  pilgrims;  and  this  opinion.  Beer  also 
adopts.  Bnt  this  reading  is  not  ceetwn ;  and  the  opinion  is  to  he  sup- 
ported chiefly  from  the  fact,  that  the  inscriptions  are  found  only  on  the 
great  routes  leading  from  Suez  to  Mount  Sinah  The  multitude  of 
them  in  Wady  Mukatteh  and  around  Serhal  may  be  accounted  for,  by 
supposing  that  mountain  or  some  spot  in  its  vicinityto  have  been  regard- 
ed as  a  holy  place;  though  probably  not  as  Sinai. — That  the  writers 
were  Christians,  seems  apparent  from  the  crosses  connected  with  many 
of  the  inscriptions.  The  same  inscription  is  in  several  instances  found 
in  more  thao  one  pla«e,  once  with  the  cross  and  again  without  it.  The 
orossos  are  of  such  a  shape,  that  they  could  not  well  be  accidental  nor 
unmeaning,  e.  g.    Y»  +s-p. 

The  age  also  of  the  inscriptions  receives  no  light  from  their  contents; 
as  no  dato  has  yet  been  read.  On  palaiographic  grounds,  Prof.  Beer 
supposes  the  greater  part  of  them  could  not  have  been  written  earlier 
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ttan  tte  fourth  century.  Had  tliey  been  written  later,  some  tradition 
respecting  them  would  probably  have  existed  in  tJie  time  of  Oosmas. 
The  character  of  the  writing  also  forbids  this  supposition. 

Thus  far  Prof,  Beer;  and  thus  far  all  is  sufficieutly  cleai'.  But 
there  still  remain  some  historical  points  of  difficult  solution.  These 
Christian  pilgrims,  who  were  they  ?  and  whence  did  they  come  ?  The 
fact  that  all  the  inscriptions  are  found  only  on  the  great  rentes  from 
Egypt,  would  seem  to  imply  that  they  came  from  that  oonntry,  or  at  least 
from  the  western  side  of  the  gulf  of  Suez.  But  if  bo,  how  comes  it  that 
not  a  trace  of  this  alphabet  and  language  is  found  in  Egypt  or  its  vicin- 
ity ?  Egypt  too,  we  know,  wasfuTi  of  Jews  and  Christiansiu  theearly 
centuries;  how  comes  it  then  that  no  Jewisli  nor  Christian  names  are 
found  among  the  inscriptions  ?  It  is  trne  that  the  heathen  proper  names 
continued  to  be  used  long  after  the  introduction  of  Christianity ;  as  we 
see  from  the  names  of  the  early  fathers  and  bishops ;  but  this  will  not 
account  for  the  entire  absence  of  Christian  and  Jewish  namea  among 
such  hosts  of  pilgrims  coming  from  Egypt. 

Ou  the  other  hand,  were  these  pilgrims  Nabathteans,  Ishmaelites, 
Saracens,  the  native  inhabitants  of.  the  peninsnla  and  of  Arabia  Petrsea 
in  general  ?  The  heathen  names  and  the  language  and  wt4tiug  would 
lead  to  this  conclusion.  But  then,  how  comes  it  that  all  the  inscriptions 
are  on  the  western  side  of  the  peninsula,  and  not  one  upon  the  eastern  ? 
Besides,  there  is  no  historical  evidence,  that  any  native  Christian  popu- 
latioa  existed  in  or  around  the  peninsula  in  tbe  early  centuries;  but 
rather  the  contrary,  as  we  have  seen  in  the  text;  p.  122  sij.  The 
Christian  exiles  from  Egypt,  and  the  hermits  of  these  mountains,  lived 
in  constant  exposure  to  ^very  or  death  from  ihe  heathen  around  them. 

Again ;  how  comes  it  that  in  the  time  of  Gosmas,  about  A.  D.  530, 
all  knowledge  of  this  alphabet  and  language  had  already  perished  among 
the  Christians  of  the  peninsula,  and  no  tradition  remained  respecting  the 

So  far  the  note  in  the  former  edition.  The  work  of  Prof.  Beer,  ea- 
aHei  Studia  Asiatica,  Fascic.  I,  was  printed  in  1840;  bnt  was  not  pub- 
lished until  the  nest  year,  about  the  time  of  the  lamented  author's 
decease.  It  contains  his  explanation  of  the  alphabet,  and  his  reading 
of  many  of  the  inscriptions ;  as  also  bis  general  historical  views  as  above 
described. 

The  work  of  Beer  was  reviewed  by  Oredner,  in  the  Hcidelberger 
Jahrbiloher,  1841,  p.  908  sq.  Ho  gave  to  the  historical  question  a  new 
direction ;  and  was  the  first  to  bring  forward  the  important  passage  from 
Diodorns  Sicnlus,  referred  to  below. 

In  the  Journal  of  the  German  Oriental  Society  for  1849,  (Zeitschr. 
d.  morg.  <Jes,  III.  p.  129-215,)  there  appeared  a  paper  by  Prof.  Tuch  of 
Leipzig,  oontMning  the  results  of  his  investigations  on  the  general 
subject,  and  an  exposition  of  twenty-one  inscriptions.  In  respect  to 
Beer's  explanation  of  the  alphabet  this  writer  remarks,  that  after  the 
keenest  scrutiny,  he  has  found  nothing  to  change ;  p.  130.  In  respect 
to  the  historicfJ  inquiry,  hia  main  results  are  the  following. 

The  dialect  of  the  imcriptions  is  neither  Aranwean  nor  Nabathsean,  as 
held  by  G^enins  and  Beer ;  but  Arabic.  This  appears  from  the  flexion, 
grammatical  strneture,  stock  of  words,  and  the  proper  names;  p.  136  sq^. 
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The  authors  of  the  iascriptiona  were  therefore  Arabs,  ancient  Tawar 
rah,  inhabiting  the  peninsula,  and  known  to  us  centuries  before  the  rise 
of  Muhammcdaniam  by  their  hostilities  towards  the  early  Christian 
settlers ;  see  text  p.  122  sq.  All  the  circumstances  go  to  show  that 
they  were  heathen ;  as  also  the  fact  that  no  JewiaJi  or  Christian  name  has 
jet  been  found  in  the  inscriptions ;  p.  145  sq.  169  sq. 

Pilgrimages  to  some  holy  place  were  the  oiwasiora  of  the  inscriptions; 
as  represented  by  the  authors  themselves.  Such  sacred  places  were  not 
unusual  among  the  Arabs  in  the  times  before  Muhammedanism ;  one 
indeed  existed  in  Mecca  itself.  And  according  lo  Diodorus  Siculus 
(3.  42, 43),  there  was  in  his  day  and  earlier  a  spot  of  the  like  kind  in  the 
peninsula  of  Sinai,  a  luxuriant  palm  groTO  with  fountains  and  streams, 
an  oasis  in  the  midst  of  a  desert  region,  otherwise  without  water  or  shade, 
and  with  a  southern  exposure.  Here  was  an  altar  of  hai-d  stone  with 
an  mscription  in  ancient  unknown  characters.  Hither  the  people, 
who  dwelt  round  about,  wore  aooustomed  to  repair  once  in  five  years,  to 
celebrate  a  festival,  sacrifice  hecatombs  of  camels,  and  carry  home  a 
supply  of  water  from  the  saorcd  fountains.  (See  also  Strabo  from  Ar- 
temidorus,  16.  4.  18.)  Whether  this  palm  grove  was  at  Feirdn,  or  per- 
haps at  Tttr,  isnot  clear;  though  more  probably  it  was  at  Feir^n;  see 
Lepsius,  Briefe  p.  442  sq.  A  heathen  altar  is  likewise  mentioned  by 
Antoninus  Martyr  in  the  sixth  century,  as  on  the  mountain  of  tie  Gross ; 
see  test  p.  125;  and  not  improbably  there  may  have  been  others  in  tho 
peninsula.  The  tomb  of  Sheikh  Sftlih  is  not  very  different  at  the  present 
day.  It  was  on  occasion  of  these  religious  festivals,  when  the  people 
collected  around  these  saored  spots,  fliat  the  pilgrims  on  their  way 
to  or  from  ttem,  or  in  their  loiterings,  recorded  their  journeys  in  these 
inscriptions;  as  do  Christian  pilgrims  m  and  around  the  convent  at  the 
present  day. 

The  epoeA  of  the  inscriptions  reaches  back  beyond  the  time  of  Dio- 
dorus Siculus,  when  the  characters  were  already  ancient;  of  course  one 
or  more  centuries  before  Christ ;  and  is  probably  to  be  extended  down 
to  the  third  or  fourth  century  after  Christ;  pp.  171,  174. 

The  crosses  found  in  connection  with  some  of  the  inscriptions,  are 
regarded  by  Tuch  as  ornamental  rather  than  symbolical;  like  the  many 
other  figures  everywhere  intermingled;  p.  154  sij.     Comp.  text  p.  182. 

Such  is  the  present  state  of  the  inquiry  respecting  the  inscriptions. 
It  is  understood,  that  since  the  date  of  Prof.  Tuch's  paper,  a  large 
number  of  the  inscriptions  have  been  accurately  copied  by  a  French 
traveller;  but  nothing  further  has  yet  been  published. 

The  work  of  Mr  Foster  on  this  subject,  is  too  visionary  to  require 
notice  here. 

In  the  Travels  of  Irby  and  Mangles,  a  fact  is  mentioned  which  de- 
serves further  examination  from  travellers.  In  the  vicinity  of  Wady 
Mftsa,  on  the  left  hand  side  of  the  track  leadingto  the  village  of  Dibdiba 
on  the  north,  this  party  found  upon  a  tomb,  with  a  large  front  and  four 
attached  columns,  an  oblong  tablet  containing  an  inscription  "  in  five 
long  lines,  and  immediately  underneath,  a  single  figtire  ou  a  large  scale, 
probably  the  date."  They  describe  the  letters  as  "well  cut,  and  in 
a  wonderful  state  of  preservation,  owing  to  tho  shelter  which  they  I'cceive 
from  the  projection,  of  cornices  and  an  eastern  aspect.     None  of  the 
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party  liad  ever  aeen  these  charaotei's  before,  excepting  Mr  Banljes ;  wto, 
upon  comparing  them,  found  tb,em  to  be  exactly  similar  to  those  which 
he  hftcl  seen  scratched  on  the  rocks  ia  the  Wa.dy  Mukatteb,  and  about 
the  foot  of  Moinit  Sinai."  This  inscription  they  copied ;  but  it  has  never 
been  made  public.  See  Travels  of  Irby  and  Mangles,  pp.  411,  413. 
[126.] 

When  we  wore  at  Wady  Miisa,  I  was  not  aware  of  the  position  of 
this  inscription;  and  the  circumstances  in  whicli  we  were  there  plaeed, 
prevented  our  finding  it;  nor  does  it  appear  to  have  been  discovered  by 
any  later  traveller.  Bat  the  same  Journal  for  1855  (Zeitschr.  d,  morg, 
G-es,  IX.  p.  230  sc[.)  has  an  article  by  Blau,  giving  an  account  of 
three  short  Sinaitic  inscriptions  found  in  or  near  Petra,  by  Mr  Ross, 
an  English  traveller.  They  seem  however  to  have  no  connection  with 
the  one  aboi^e  described. 

In  Cairo  I  was  told  that  similar  inscriptions  exist  in  the  immense 
ancient  quarries  back  of  Tflra  just  above  Cairo ;  and  also  in  the  granite 
quarries  of  AswSa.  Lepsius  however  testifies,  that  in  none  of  these 
quarries  is  there  any  trace  of  the  Sinaitic  characters ;  and  the  report 
doubtless  arose  from  confounding  with  them  the  Egyptian  demotic  char- 
acters, which  are  found  in  the  quarries.  Zeitsohr.  der  morg.  G-es.  III. 
p.  146. 

Note  XX.— Pages  125,  135. 

The  Convent  and  its  Serfs,  The  following  passage  from  the 
Arabic  Annals  of  Butycbius,  (Sa'jd  Ibn  el-Batrik,)  Patriarch  of  Alex- 
andria in  the  lattor  half  of  the  ninth  century,  liaa  been  hitherto  appa- 
rently overlooked ;  and  seems  of  suf&cient  importance  to  be  inserted  here 
in  a  translation.  It  is  found  in  Eutychii  Annales,  Tom.  II.  p.  160  sq. 
Oxon.  1658. 

"  But  whfen  the  monks  of  Mount  Sinai  heard  of  the  clemency  o£  the 
emperor  Justinian,  and  that  he  delighted  to  build  churches  and  found 
convents,  they  made  a  journey  to  him  and  complained,  how  the  wander- 
ing sons  of  Ishmael  were  wont  to  attack  them  suddenly,  eat  up  their  pro- 
vfeions,  desolate  the  place,  enter  their  cells  and  carry  off  every  thing; 
and  how  they  also  broke  into  the  church  and  devoured  even  the  holy 
wafers.  Then  the  emperor  Justinian  said  to  them,  '  What  do  ye  desire  ?  ' 
And  they  said,  '  We  ask  of  thee,  0  emperor,  that  thou  wouldst  bnild 
for  us  a  convent  which  may  be  a  strong  hold.'  For  before  this  time  there 
was  no  convent  in  Mount  Sinai  common  to  all  the  monks;  they  lived 
scattered  upon  the  mountains  and  iu  the  valleys  round  about  the  bush, 
out  of  which  God  (his  name  be  praised  I)  spoke  with  Moses.  Above  the 
bush  they  had  a  great  tower,  which  remains  to  this  day,  and  in  it  was 
the  church  of  St.  Mary.  And  when  danger  was  near,  the  monks  fled 
into  this  tower  and  fortified  themselves  in  it.  The  emperor  disiaissod 
them,  and  sent  with  them  a  legate  furnished  with  a  great  sum  of  monoy  ; 
and  he  wrote  to  his  prefect  in  Egypt,  to  supply  the  legate  with  moue;y,  as 
much  as  he  needed,  and  also  with  men,  and  to  see  that  he  likewise  received 
com  from  Egypt.  And  he  commanded  the  legate  to  build  a  church 
at  Kolzum,  and  the  convent  Efiyeh  (Raitlm?),  and  a  oonveat  iu  Mount 
Sinai ;  and  to  build  this  so  strong,  that  in  all  the  woi-ld  there  should  not 
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bo  found  one  stronger ;  and  so  secure,  that  from  no  quarter  sliould  there 
be  any  Larm  to  fear,  either  for  the  monks  or  the  convent. 

"  And  the  legate  came  to  Kolzum,  and  built  there  the  church  of  St. 
Atlianasius ;  and  he  built  also  the  convent  Eftyeh.  Then  he  came  to 
Mount  Sinai ;  and  found  there  the  bush  in  a  narrow  place  between  two 
mountains,  and  the  tower  near  by,  and  fountains  of  water  springing  up ; 
but  the  monks  were  dispersed  in  the  yalleja.  At  first  he  thought  to 
build  the  convent  high  above  upon  the  mountain,  and  far  from  the  bush 
and  tower.  But  he  gave  up  this  purpose  on  account  of  water ;  for  there 
waa  no  water  above  upon  the  mountain.  He  built  therefore  the  convent 
near  the  bush  on  the  place  of  the  tower,  including  the  tower  in  the  con- 
vent ;  in  the  narrow  place  between  two  mountainB.  So  that  any  one  on 
the  top  of  the  northern  mountain,  might  throw  down  a  etone  into  the 
midst  of  the  convent  and  injure  the  monks.  And  bo  built  the  convent 
in  this  place,  because  here  was  the  bush,  and  other  celebrated  monu- 
ments, and  water.  And  he  built  a  chapel  on  the  top  of  the  mountain, 
on  the  spot  where  Moses  received  the  law.  The  name  of  the  prior  of 
the  convent  was  Baula. 

"  Then  the  legate  returned  back  to  the  emperor  Justinian,  and  told 
him  of  the  churches  and  convents  he  had  built,  and  described  to  him 
how  he  had  built  the  convent  of  Mount  Sinai.  And  the  emperor  said 
unto  him,  '  Thou  hast  done  wrong,  and  bast  injured  the  monts ;  for 
thoa  hast  delivered  them  into  the  hand  of  their  enemies.  Wherefore 
hast  thou  not  built  the  convent  on  the  top  of  the  mountain  ?'  And  the 
legate  SMd  to  him,  '  I  have  built  the  convent  near  by  the  bush,  and  near 
water.  Had  I  built  it  above  on  the  top  of  the  mountain,  the  monks 
would  have  been  without  water ;  so  that  if  ever  they  had  been  besieged, 
and  cut  off  from  the  water,  they  must  have  died  of  thirst.  Also  the 
bush  would  have  been  far  distant  from  them.'  Then  the  emperor  said, 
'  Thou  oughtest  then  at  least  to  have  levelled  to  the  ground  the  northern 
mountain ;  so  that  from  it  no  one  could  do  the  monks  any  harm,'  The 
legate  said  to  him,  '  Had  we  laid  out  all  the  treasures  of  Egypt  and 
Rome  and  Syria  upon  it,  we  could  not  have  made  an  end  of  this  mountain,' 
Then  the  emperor  was  wroth,  and  commanded  to  strike  off  his  head, 

"  Thereupon  he  sent  another  legate,  and  with  him  a  hundred  slaves 
out  of  the  slaves  of  Kome,  with  their  wives  and  children ;  and  commanded 
him  also  to  take  from  Egypt  another  hundred  slaves  out  of  the  slaves  of 
Rome,  with  their  wives  and  children ;  and  to  build  for  them  dwellings 
outside  of  Mount  Sinai,  wherein  they  might  dwell,  and  so  guard  the  con- 
vent and  the  monks ;  and  alao  to  provide  for  their  sustenance,  and  to  see 
that  a  supply  of  corn  was  furnished  to  them  and  to  the  convent  from 
Egypt,  When  now  the  legate  had  come  to  Sinai,  he  built  many  dwel- 
lings outside  of  the  convent  towards  the  e^t,  and  fortified  them,  and 
placed  in  them  the  slaves,  to  guard  and  protect  the  convent,  And  the 
place  is  called  unto  this  day  Deir  el-^Abid,  '  Convent  of  the  Slaves.' 

"  But  when  after  a  long  time  many  children  were  born  unto  them, 
and  they  were  multiplied,  and  the  religion  of  Mohammed  was  spread 
abroad,  (this  took  place  under  the  Khalif  Abd  el-Melek  Ibn  Merwan,) 
then  they  fell  upon  one  another  and  tilled  each  other,  ^ind  many  were 
slain,  and  many  fled,  and  others  embraced  the  Muliammedan  religion.  And 
to  this  day  thoir  posterity  in  the  convents  profess  this  religion,  and  are 
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oalled  Benu  Sdlih,  and  are  also  named  Gbildren  (Servants)  of  the  Gon- 
Tent  Among  them  ave  the  Lakhmiyin.  But  the  monks  destroyed  the 
dwellings  of  the  elavee,  after  they  had  embraced  the  religion  of  Sluham- 
med;  so  that  no  one  could  any  more  dwell  thoreia.  And  they  remain 
desolate  unto  this  day." 

Note  XXI.— Page  168. 

Tezkisah,  or  Passport  of  the  Governor  of  ^Akabah.  "  The  reason 
of  writing  it  is,  that  when  it  was  Wednesday  the  10th  of  Mahurram, 
year  1254,  there  came  to  ns  Mr  Kobinson,  and  with  him  two  others, 
having  an  answer  from  the  Council  to  us.  This  answer  be  gave  to  us, 
and  WG  have  road  it  and  understood  what  is  in  it^  In  it  we  are  infornied, 
that  they  need  Arabs  and  camels  to  take  them  to  tbo  Wady  Musa.  Now 
we  have  found  no  camels  in  our  neighbourhood,  all  the  Axaba  being  in 
Syria.  Therefore  we  said  to  them,  '  How  is  your  opinion  ?  We  have 
no  Arabs  nor  camels.  We  will  send  for  you  to  Hussein,'  Tbey  said, 
'  We  shall  be  detained.'  And  wo  said,  '  Consult  your  views;  that  we 
may  be  at  ease,  both  we  and  you.'  And  they  said, '  We  will  go  to  Gaza ; 
Wady  MOsa  is  not  necessary;  we  will  go  to  Gaza.'  So  we  gave  them 
Arabs  of  the  Tawarah,  and  one  guide  to  conduct  them  as  far  as  Wady 
el-Abyad,  And  they  went  towards  Gaaa,  with  the  peace  of  God  most 
High. 

"We  have  written  tbis  answer,  to  prevent  interference  with  them; 
and  no  one  must  interfere  with  them." 

Dated  the  10th  of  )       (Signed)  Othman, 

Muhurram,  year  '54.  j  Governor  of  the  Castle  of  'Akabai. 

(L.  S.) 

Note  XXII.— Page  172, 

Haj  Stations.  The  following  is  a  list  of  the  stations  on  the  Haj 
route  from  Cairo  as  far  as  Muweilih,  with  the  portions  of  the  road  for 
which  the  various  tribes  of  Arabs  are  responsible  and  furnish  a  convoy. 


1.  Birket  el-Hnj.  8.  cth-Themed. 

2.  Dar  el-Hiirora;  no  water.  9,  Basen-Nakb;  no  water, 

3.  ^Aj'r&d.  10.  elr^Akabak. 

4.  en-Nawatir;  water  at  Mab'Qk.  H,  Hald. 

■5.  Jebeil  Hasan;  no  water.  12.  Eaa  esh-Sharaf;  no  water. 

6.  jy-SfeM  18.  el-Beda'. 

7.  Wady  el-Kureis.  14.  MuweiJik. 

Between  el-Beda'  and  Muweilih,  Ruppol  inserts  anotbor  station, 
Ainune  as  he  calls  itj  the  E\nuaah  of  iSloresby's  chart.  lieisen  in  Nu- 
bien,  etc.  p.  218. 

Convoys.  The  ronte  from  Cairo  to  'Ajrfld  is  free.  The  Tawarah 
are  then  responsible  for  it  from  'Ajrud  to  Nukhl.  But  ever  since  tbey 
plundered  a  caravan  several  years  ago,  and  were  punished  for  it  by  the 
Pasha,  they  have  been  deprived  of  their  tolls  from  the  Haj ;  though  it 
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is  still  tlieif  duty  to  fumisli  an  escort,  and  they  are  still  responsible  for 
the  safety  of  tlie  caravan  on  this  part  of  the  route. — The  Tiy&hah  are 
responsible  only  at  Nakhl.— The  Saiw&t  from  Nukhl  to  Ris  en-Nukb. — 
The  'Alawin,  from  KSs  en-Nukb  to  'Akabah.  The  'Amran  from  'Aka- 
bah  to  el-Beda'. — The  SawmUt  from  el-Beda'  to  Muweilih,  etc. — All 
these  tribes,  except  the  Tawarah,  receive  tolls. 

A  list  of  stations  on  the  route  of  the  Syrian  Haj,  from  Damascus  to 
Mecca,  is  ^ven  in  the  Appendix  to  BurcMiardt's  Travels  in  Syria,  p. 
656  sc[. 

Note  XXIII.— Page  194. 

'Abdeh,  Eboda.  Our  'Amran  guides  knew  these  ruins  only  uuder 
the  name  of  'Aujeh.  Tuweileb  called  them  'Ahdeh;  but  told  us  after- 
wards, that  he  knew  this  name  only  from  M,  Linant,  who  had  visited  the 
place  a  few  years  before.  la  Hebron  we  were  asked,  whether  wo  had 
been  at  'Abdeh,  wliiohwas  said  to  be. three  days  distant  from  that  town. 
From  wliat  was  there  told  us,  we  were  for  some  time  in  doubt,  whether 
the  place  we  had  visited  was  the  'Abdeh  of  the  Arabs.  For  a  long  time 
we  could  get  no  definite  information,  nor  find  any  person  who  had  boon 
there.  Some  said  it  lay  nearer  to  the  'Arabab,  eastward  of  el-Birein. 
It  was  not  till  after  our  return  from  Wady  MOsa  in  June,  "that  we  be- 
came satisfied  on  this  point.  We  then  found  in  Hebron  a  very  intelli- 
gent owner  of  camels,  who  himself  had  travelled  through  al!  Syria  and 
the  adjacent  oonntries,  and  bad  been  at  'AbdeL  He  described  to  us 
the  route  he  had  taken,  and  gave  a  minute  acoountof  tlie  ruins  and  their 
situation;  mentioning  espressly  that  they  Jay  northwest  of  el-Birein. 
His  account  tallied  so  exactly  with  what  we  had  ourselves  seen,  that 
we  no  longer  had  any  doubt  on  the  subject. 

These  ruins  have  not  been  described  by  any  traveller ;  nor  am  I 
sure  that  they  Lave  been  visited  by  any  one,  eseept  M.  Linant,  as  aboTO 
mentioned.  Sir  F.  Henniker,  indeed,  in  crossing  the  desert  from  the 
convent  to  Gaza,  speaks  of  having  seen  somewhere  in  this  quarter,  "  two 
large  stone  huiWings,  having  the  appearance  of  fortresses,  and  situate  on 
the  edge  of  a  lofty  rock."  (Notes,  etc.  p.  253.)  This  language  and  the 
ciroufflstances  of  the  case,  would  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  'Abdeh  was 
here  meant;  but  the  other  details  of  his  account  are  so  totally  at  variance 
with  what  we  saw,  that  I  must  distmat  either  this  conclusion,  or  the 
accuracy  of  the  writer.  Seetzen,  in  1807,  travelled  direct  from  the  vi- 
cinity of  Gaza  to  Sinai.  On  the  third  day  lie  came  to  a  plaoe  called 
'Abdeh,  of  which  he  before  had  heard  much;  but  he  found  only  a  "town 
whose  houses  all  lay  in  ruins,  and  exhibited  nothing  worth  seeing." 
(Zaoh's  Monatl.  Oorr.  XYII.  p.  144.  Reisen  III.  p.  43.)  This  could  not 
well  have  been  the  'Abdeh  that  we  saw ;  though  he  speaks  of  the  ruins  of  a 
church.  M.  Callier  also,  in  passing  in  1834  among  the  mountains  bor- 
dering on  the  'Arabah,  where  the  Wadys  run  towards  the  Dead  Sea, 
speaks  of  visiting  the  ruins  of  an  AhdS,  which  were  near ;  but  he  does 
not  describe  them.  (Journal  dcs  Savans,  Jan.  1836,  p.  47.)  This  lo- 
cation does  not  correspond  at  all  to  the  'Abdeh  we  visited. — I  am  in- 
clined to  suppose,  that  both  these  latter  travellers  were  misinformed  by 
their  Arab  guides.     They  had  both  heard  of  'Abdeh,  and  naturally  in- 
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quired  for  it;  and  tlie  Arata  in  their  usual  maimer  answered  at  random, 
and  pointed  out  any  spot  that  happened  first  to  come  to  hand.  There 
can  be  no  question,  that  the  ruins  we  saw,  are  on  or  noar  the  ancient 
Roman  road,  and  answer  to  the  position  of  Eboda  in  the  Peutinger  Ta- 


NoTE  XXIT.— Page  199. 

Routes  from  Mount  Sihai,  acuoss  the  Desert  to  Gaza  akd 

I,  Chief  Route  from  iTie  convent  to  Gaza,  over  the  Pass  el-Mu- 
reikhy.     Ten  days. 
1st  Day,         Convent  to 

'Ain  el-Ahhdar,  in  the  Wady  of  the  same  name.     See  page 
85. 
2d  Day.         el-Mureikhy,  the  Pass. 

'Ammar  es-Saiiiiieh,  a  plain. 
3d  Day.        er-fiejim,  a  spriDg  of  water  in  Wady  el-'Arish,  near  its 

bead. 
4th  Day.       HSmadet  e!-BerJ>ery,  a  plain.      Here  the  route  No.  II 
comes  in. 
el-Jughamildi,  a  spring  of  bitter  water  in  W  el-'Arish,  a 

little  off  the  road. 
Themail  TJm  es-Sa'ideh,  pits  of  bitter  water. 
5th  Day.        Wady  el-Hamdh. 

6th  Day.       Wady  el-'Arish.     The  patJi  crosses  the  Wady  and  keeps 
along  more  to  the  east. 
Jebel  Ikhrimm ;  see  p.  184. 
Wady  el-Kureiyoh ;  see  p.  184. 
esh-8hnreif. 
'"■  "•'•       S?*7  ol-lu«»«  )  ,t  „i„„  J,  tie  left  of  oor  route;  see 
Z'if£,  ^pp'lffl,  188,189. 

el-Mnweilih,  with  brackish  water,  near  W  e!-'Ain ;  see  p. 
190. 
8tli  Day.       Wady  es-SerSm  (head).     Here  this  route  fells  into  oura 

See  p.  191. 
9th  Day.       er-Euhaibeh.     Route  the  same  as  ours, 
loth  Day.      Nuttar  Abu  Sumar,  where  the  Bedawln  haT5  store-houses 
for  grain. 
Wady  esh-Sheri'ah,  running  to  the  sea. 
Ghuzzeh  (Gaza). 
This  appears  to  be  the  route  taken  by  Seetzen  in  1807,  from  near 
Gaaa  to  the  Convent.  Zach's  Monatl.  Corresp,  SVII.  p.  142  sq. 

IL  Boute  hy  Hie  Western  Pass,  er-Rakineh.     Ten  days. 
Ist  Day.        Convent  to 

Wady  Berah.     See  page  84. 
2d  Day.        ei-Mur^ak,  at  the  foot  of  et-Tih.    See  p.  77. 
Sd  Day.         or-Kakineh,  the  Pass. 
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Abu  Nuteighineli,  with  good  water, 
4tli  Day.        Humadet  el-Berbery  in  No.  I. 
Hence,  aa  before,  to  Gaza. 

III.  Branch  Bouiefrom  Nos.  I  and  II,  hi/  icay  of  NukKl.   Eleven 
days  to  Gaza 
3  Days  to  er-Eejim  as  in  No.  I;  or  to  Abu  Nut«igbineb  aa  in  No.  II. 
4tb  Day.        Abu-Ulejan. 
5tb  Day.        Nuklil,  foitresB  on  the  Haj  roaU. 
6th  Day.        Wady  er-Kawak.     (Corap.  Burctbardt,  p.  449.) 
7tb  Day.        esh-Shnreif,  in  No.  I. 

Heace,  as  before,  to  Gaaa. 
Sir  F.  Hecniler  passed  by  er-BSiineb  and  Nukbl;  Notes  etc.  pp. 
246,  247,  Buasegger,  a  few  months  after  our  journey,  crossed  the 
Tih  by  the  Pass  el-Mureikiy,  and  tJien  went  by  Nukbl  to  Buhai- 
beh  and  Hebron.  See  Berghaus'  Annalen  dor  Erdkundo,  Mara 
1839,  p.  427  aq. 

IT.  Eastern  route  "by  el-''Ain,  etc.     Ten  days  to  Gaza. 
2  Days  from  the  Convent  to  the  head  of  Wady  ez-Zalakah ;  see  page 

148. 
3d  Day.         el-'Ain ;  living  water. 
4th  Day.        Wady  el-'Atiyeh,  running  to  Wady  Wetir. 
6th  Day.        Pass  of  et-Tih,  northern  ridge,  near  the  head  of  Wady  el- 
JcrSfeh. 
etb-Tbemed;  water.     Seep.  176. 
6tli  Day.        el-Muaheh-hom.     Comp.  in  No.  VII. 
7th  Day.        Wady  ei-Mayein  on  onr  road. 
Hence,  the  same  route  as  ours. 

V.  Branch  Soute  from  Nos.  I  and  11,  direct  to  Gaza  along  the 

western  side  of  Wady  el-'Arish. 
!Froni  the  Convent  to 

Wady  el-Hamdh,  5  days,  as  in  No.  I,  or  No.  II, 
Muktul  edh-Dbiileim. 
Wady  el-Hasana,     Comp.  in  No.  VI. 
el-Burteiu, 
Mnkrih  el-Ibna, 
Jebel  el-Helal.     See  p.  185. 
el-Kusaby ;  here  the  route  crosses  "W  el-'Arlsh. 
el-Khubarah.     See  p,  202, 
el-Bawaty. 
el-Minyay, 
Ghuzaeh  (Gaaa). 
This  appears  to  have  been  the  route  of  the  pilgrims  in  the  15th  and 
16tli  centuries.     See  the  nest  page. 

VI,  Soute  hetween  Suez  or  ''Ajrud  and  Helron. 
Erom  Suea  or  'Ajrftd  to 

el-Mab'fl.k,  wells  jiwt  south  of  the  Haj  route. 
Ferashat  esb-Shih. 
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Wadj  el-Mwdlieiyat,  irhioli  unites  with  W  et-Taw&l  and 

enters  tlie  sea  at  'Ambek. 
Ka'  a  el-Baiak, 

el-Hasaua,  a  plain  with  living  water.     Gomp.  in  No.  V. 
Wa.dj  el-'Atishj  at  the  junction  of  W  el-'Ain.     See  pp, 

189,  190. 
Wady  es-Seram,  on  our  road. 
Hence  to  Hebron,  on  our  route. 

Til.  Lord  Prudkoe's  Houtefrom  'Aj'ritd  direct  to  Wady  Musa. 


'Ajrad  to 

Omr*. 

H.u-t 

Mahebeug  [MabMk],       .     .     . 

11. 

Wady  el-Hadi,  winding,       .     . 

.  N.  N.  E. 

8. 

Nakl  [NukU],        

.  B.  S.    E. 

14. 

WadjReah    >    [er-Rawfik],    . 

t  E.  N.  E. 

2. 

W'Aeaba       >  ,nwi,i,,„.,hwh.g,..a 

1:W 

1.2. 

W  'Arieh        ^ 

2. 

"W'  Souph  (Hadjar  il-Abiad),    . 

.  ..   id.   . 

X. 

W  il-Masbakam  [el-Mnaheli- 

(  E.  N.  E. 

V- 

liem;  comp.  in  Ko.  IV.] 

\  E.   8.  E. 

Gaza  and  Tor  [convent]  road. 

> 

(The  well  Melejha  is  4  miles 
north.) 

\  S.  S.   E. 

I. 

Wady  G-hureir, 

E.  N.    E. 

5. 

W  Geraffe  [eWerafehj,     .     .     . 

S.  E. 

5^ 

W'  Lechiyaneh  [el-Lehyaneb],    . 
el-'Arabal 

E. 

5. 

Compare  the  route  of  Buroihardt  in  the  opposite  direction ;  Trav- 
els, p.  444  sq. 

In  A.  D.  1483,  Broydenbach  and  Felix  Fafcri,  belonging  to  different 
companies  of  pilgrims,  travelled  together  from  Gaza  to  Mount  Sinai, 
and  each  described  the  route.  The  account  of  Fabri  is  the  fullest ;  but 
presente  little  more  tban  a  few  names  which  can  hardly  he  recognised ; 
except  the  pass  er-Bakineh,  by  which  they  crossed  the  Tih.  The  route 
jfl  as  follows:  Sept.  10,  Lebhem,  a  village. — 11,  Ohawata^  a  district 
called  in  Latin  Cades. — 12,  Oayan,  a  Wady. — 13,  Wadaia/r,  a  torrent. 
[Wady  el-'Arlsh?]  Magdabey,  a  torrent. — 14,  Magare,  a  torrent  near 
Qebelhdel  [Jebel  HeUl], — 15,  Baahssene,  a  torrent. [el-Hasana.]ffira- 
schsne,  a  torrent, — 16,  Alheroch,  a  torrent. — 17,  Chale^,  s.  high  whit* 
mountain.  Meschmar,  a  torrent. — 19,  Mackani,  Pass.  [er-Rakineh.] 
Eamathim. — 20,  SchoyU. — 21,  Ahelharooka,  near  the  Seat  of  Moses. 

Pour  years  earlier,  in  A.  D.  1479,  Tucher  of  Niimberg  had  also 
passed  from  Gaza  to  Sinai ;  but  his  route  is  still  leas  intelligible  than 
thatof  Fabrl  He  seems  to  have  crossed  the  Tih  by  the  pass  el-Mn- 
reikhy,  which  he  calls  Boackie  ;  and  says  expressly  that  the  usual  road 
crossed  much  farther  to  the  right  or  west.  He  gives  the  following 
names:  Sept.  22,  MackaU,  Wady.— 23,  Nockra,VfaAj.—2&,Lodro, 
Wady, — %1,  Sckilludy,  mountain. — 28,  Torcko. — 30,  Viniheine,  Wady. 
— Oct.  1,  Boackie,  Pass.  [el-Mureikhy.] — 2,  Mdlohalach,  Wady. 

Tor  the  Travels  of  all  these  pilgrims,  see  Reissbuch  dcs  h.  Landes. 
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Tlie  elevation  of  th    f  11            1      t    (  th     ) 

along  the  middle  route  and  by  Nukhl          g         by  P  fi  m 

barometrical  obseryations  in  1838 ;  a      E    gli        A      1  d      Ed 

kuiide,  etc.  Marz,  1839;  p.  428.     It  mu  t  h  w         b    b  m    1  th  t 

the  numbers  here  given  do  not  fully           d  w  th  th      bs  t           f 
Hiippel  at  Sinai,  or  of  Schubert  at  Heb 

Convent  of  Sinai 5115. 

'Ain  el-Akhdar 3793. 

High  Plateau  of  Jobd  et-Tih     ....         4322. 
"Wady  el-'Arish,  Head  ....  2832. 

"  "  at  'Ain  er-Eejinx        .         .         .         2492. 

Nfikhl  1396. 

Wady  JerQr 1013. 

er-Euhaibeli  1032. 

KhQiasah  .... 

Wady  el-Khulil  (?) 
Dhohoriyeh        .... 
Hebron  .... 

Hebron  aecording  to  Schubert    . 


Note  XXV.— Page  275. 

MouBT  or  Olives.  The  northern  Bummit  of  this  mountain  affords 
an.  instance  of  tlie  fluctuating  nature  of  the  later  monastic  traditions. 
Brooardua,  about  A.  D.  1283,  is  perhaps  the  first  writer  who  mentions 
it;  cap,  9,  He  gives  to  the  southern  part  of  the  mountain  the  name 
Mons  OffensioniSf  because  Solomon  set  up  there  an  image  of  Moloch; 
while  on  this  northern  point,  he  says,  he  placed  his  other  idol  Ohemosh  ; 
1  K.  11,  7.  8.  Afterwards,  aeoording  to  Broeardus,  the  Maccabees  erect- 
ed here  a  castle,  the  remains  of  which  were  visible  in  his  day.  He  gives 
no  name  to  this  summit ;  but  Adrichomius  after  him,  calls  it  Mons 
Scandali. — Some  sixty  years  later,  about  tie  middle  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  Maundeville  and  Ludolf  de  Suchem  both  speak  of  this  north- 
ern point  under  the  name  oiQalilee;  the  fonner  calls  it  Mount  Galilee, 
and  the  latter  says  there  was  upon  it  a  village.     The  same  account  is 

fiVen  by  Tucher,  A.  D.  1479,  and  by  Breydenbach  and  Eabri  A.  D. 
483.  In  A.  D.  1573,  Rauwolf  found  here  ruins,  wHeh  wereeaid  to  he 
those  of  a  KhSn  or  inn,  where  the  Galileans  anciently  lodged  when  they 
came  up  to  Jerusalem.  Cotovious  in  A.  D.  1598,  calls  it  Galilee;  and 
says  a  large  building  had  just  before  been  commenced. — Kext  comes  Qua- 
resmius  about  1620,  who  calls  the  same  point  OaUke  and  also  Viri  Ga- 
lUcBi,  and  is  in  doubt  whether  this  appellation  comes  from  a  former  villa^, 
or  a  like  inn  once  situated  here ;  or  whether,  as  some  aaid,  from  the  cir- 
omnstance,  that  here  tho  two  angels  met  the  disciples  after  the  ascension 
of  Jesus,  and  addressed  them  ;  "  Men  of  Galilee,"  etc.  Acts  1,  11.  See 
Quaresm,  Elueid.  Terr.  Sanct.  II.  p.  319.  The  same  writer  unites  the 
names  Mons  Offemionis  et  Scandali  upon  the  southern  ridge ;  ib,  p.  278. 
Doubdan  describes  the  northern  summit  in  1652,  as  called  Viri  Oalilwi, 
and  occupied  by  a  large  new  building  not  yet  finished;  Voyage,  etc  p. 
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285.  In  1697  Maundrel!  still  gives  it  the  same  name;  and  says  a  high 
tower  had  stood  here,  which  had  been  thrown,  down  two  years  before. — 
Pococke  appears  tQ  have  found  the  name  transferred  to  another  spot 
lower  down;  Vol;  II.  i.  p.  28.  So  too  Turner,  Tour,  etc.  II.  p.  256.  At 
present  the  name  Galilee  seems  to  he  forgotten;  or  at  least  recent  tra- 
vellers do  not  mention  it  as  applied  to  this  summit,  and  we  heard  bo- 
thing  of  it 

Still  earlier  than  Brocardus,  Sfewnlf  about  A,  D.  1103,  speaia  of 
the  Cccnaeulum  on  Zion  as  then  called  Galilee,  because  the  "men  of 
Galilee  "  often  Msembled  there ;  Peregrinat.  p.  266,  Early  Travels  in 
Palest,  p.  43. 


Note  SXVI.  Page  281. 

Zion  abd  Akra,  accor<iinq  to  Clarke  and  Ohhausen.  Two  theo- 
ries respecting  Jerusalem  have  "been  broached  within  the  present  century, 
which  have  made  some  noise  in  the  learned  world ;  more  perhaps  from 
the  reputation  of  the  scholars  who  have  brought  them  forward,  than 
from  any  intrinaio  merit  in  tie  theories  themselves. 

Dr  E.  D.  Clarke,  who  visited  Jerusalem  in  1801,  and  wrote  ten 
years  later,  held  it  as  probable,  that  the  hill  of  Evil  Connsel,  now  bo 
called,  south  of  the  valley  of  Hinnom,  was  "  the  real  Mount  Sion ;  "  and 
that  which  we  have  cafled  the  valley  of  Hinnom,  he  regarded  aa  the 
Tyropceon  of  Josephus.  Travels,  etc.  Part.  II.  Vol.  I.  p.  557.  4to.  Lon- 
don, 1812.  He  does  not  however  attempt  to  disturb  the  site  of  the  temple 
as  eommouly  assumed ;  but  considers  the  great  mosk  of  Omar  aa  occupy- 
ing the  spot,  where  that  ancient  structure  stood.  Ibid  pp  601  60*^ 
Dr  Clarke  apparently  did  not  take  the  trouble  even  to  th  nk  f  n 
ling  his  theory  with  the  other  topographical  details  f  th  n  nt  ty 
He  forgot,  or  did  not  know,  that  Josephua,  as  we  ha  n  m  th    t  xt 

describes  the  northern  part  of  Zion  as  lying  weat  fr  m  the  t  u  pi  nd 
connected  with  it  by  a  bridge,  whioh  was  not  so  long  but  tl  at  p  n 
could  hold  a  oolloquy  across  it.     Now  I>r  Clarke's  M     nt  Z  m 

than  an  English  mile  distant  from  the  great  mosk  or  site  of  the  temple, 
and  between  the  two  lies  the  whole  extent  of  the  high  hill,  which  all  tra- 
vellers but  Dr  Clarke  do  not  hesitate  to  regard  as  Zion. — The  hypothe- 
sia  is  too  absurd  to  admit  of  further  refutation. 

The  theory  of  Olshausen  has  respect  to  Akra  and  the  Lower  City; 
which  in  his  little  tract  he  holds  to  have  been  the  same  with  the  narrow 
ridge  south  of  the  great  mosk,  and  east  of  Zion ;  Tojiogr.  des  alien  Jems. 
pp.  4,  5.  But  to  say  nothing  of  the  feet,  that  a  gate  led  out  from  the 
west  side  of  the  temple  into  the  "other"  or  Lower  City,  as  described 
in  the  text;  I  would  here  only  remark,  that  Akra  lay  "  overagainst " 
the  temple ;  was  naturally  liigher  than  Moriah ;  and  was  separated  from 
it  by  a  valley.  Now,  as  we  have  seen,  the  present  narrow  ridge  of 
Ophel,  south  of  the  great  mosk,  is  not  and  never  was  separated  from 
Moriah  by  a  valley ;  it  being  only  a  lower  prolongation  of  ono  and  the 
same  ridge.  Nor  can  it  ever  have  been  eveli  so  high  as  the  level  of  Moriah ; 
for  at  present  its  upper  .part,  adjaoent  to  the  city  wall,  is  at  least  one 
hundred  feet  lower  than  the  area  of  the  mosk;  and  it  continues  to  alope 
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down  rapidly  with  oeeaaioual  rocky  ofTseta  c[uite  to  Siloam,  The  rocky 
Burface  wtich  appears  in  many  parts  of  it,  and  indeed  its  whole  aspect, 
demonstrate  that  it  never  was  much  if  any  higher  than  at  present. 

I  carried  with  me  the  tract  of  Olshausen  above  mentioned,  in  order 
to  examine  his  arguments  npon  the  spot.  And  since  this  note  was  written, 
I  have  had  the  pleasare  of  submitting  it,  as  well  as  the  part  of  the  text 
to  which  it  refers,  to  the  inspection  of  Prof.  Olshausen  himself;  and 
have  reason  to  suppose,  that  the  information  thus  presented  has  led  him 
to  reconsider  his  former  views. 

Note  XXVII.— Page  289. 

The  anciekt  Arch  and  Bkidgb.  In  revising  this  work  for  a  new 
edition,  I  have  left  untouched  the  account  of  my  first  visit  to  the  an- 
cient aroh,  and  the  identification  of  it  with  the  bridge  mentioned  by 
Josephus.  Two  reasons  led  to  this  course ;  first,  because  the  account  is 
in  itself  simply  truthful ;  and,  secondly,  because  its  truthfulness  has  been 
drawn  in  question.  This  charge,  refuted  at  the  time,  has  since  the 
decease  of  its  author,  been  repeated  in  the  stereotyped  volumes  of  his 
Life,  without  any  intimation  that  it  was  ever  met  or  denied.  It  heoomes 
therefore  nece^ary  here,  to  record  in  like  manner  the  evidence  of  its 
falsehood. 

The  marginal  note  on  p.  289  of  1" 
in  October,  1840,  immediately  after 
Boote  of  the  remains  as  heing  the  fragment  of  an  arch ;  but  frankly 
added:  "We  could  make  nothing  more  of  it."  The  same  note  was 
afterwards  submitted  in  manuscript  to  Mr  Catherwood  in  New  York; 
who  showed  me  his  fine  drawing  of  the  remains  in  question,  and  corrobo- 
rated the  general  statement  of  Mr  Bonomi.  He  did  not  then  inform  me, 
tliat  he  had  at  once  regarded  the  arch  as  having  belonged  to  "  a  viaduct 
or  aqueduct;  "  had  ho  done  so,  I  should  so  have  written  it.     The  note 


was  printed, 

could  possibly  li 

y  part,  either  ' 


it  form,  with  his  sanction. — No  charge,  therefore, 
e  against  me  in  reference  to  any  supposed  priority  on 

_^  r --^ "  noticing  the  remains  in  question,  or  in  identifying  them 

with  an  ancient  bridge  or  aqueduct.  It  could  only  refer  to  the  identifi- 
cation of  these  remains  with  the  ancient  historical  bridge  several  times 
mentioned  by  Josephus. 

The  charge,  as  first  made  in  1843,  was  in  substance  that  of  unfairness 
towards  Mr  Catherwood;  who,  it  was  averred,  "had  examined  the 
remains  of  the  bridge  several  years  before"  [in  1833];  and  who,  "as 
well  as  several  other  gentlemen  in  Jerusalem,  regarded  and  spoke  of  this 
monument  as  the  remains  of  an  ancient  bridge,  that  connected  the  Jewish 
temple  with  Mount  Zion."  This  statement  was  made  on  the  alleged 
authority  of  Mr  Catherwood  himself,  and  also  that  of  the  Rev.  Mr 
Nioolayson. 

The  following  letter  from  Mr  Catherwood  contains  a  sort  of  literary 
history  of  the  remains  in  question ;  and  I  therefore  give  longer  cxtraos 
than  would  otherwise  be  necessary. 

"  ImdM,  m  Feb.  ISii. 

*  *  »  "Befora  gdng  to  Jerasalem,  I  was  fumislied  with'a  manusnipt  map  of  the  oity 
bj  Mr  J.  J.  Scolea,  architetlti  who  made  it  on  the  spot ;  and  at  that  time  it  was  me 
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best  B!ttant.  I  also  had  oonTBrsalimiK  with  Mr  Bnrry  and  Mf  Sooles  regaii3ing  tlie 
most  interesting  pointa  that  Bti!l  remained  for  investigaiioD.  Among  other  directions, 
MrSooles  loM  me  to  "look  out  tor  the  remans  of  a,  hridge,  which  joined  MOnnt 
Moriah  to  Mount  Zion."  He  had  been  uHSOCCSsaful  in  finding  it  himself;  and  did  not 
mentjon  to  me  wLonce'he  derived  his  information  reapectiQg  it.  This  direction  waa  a 
verbal  one,  not  written  down,  and  which  I  afterwai'ds  forgot  aJtogeflier ;  and  when  I 
diecoTered  the  aFch,  it  was  not  &ora  purpoeely  looking  for  it,  but  casually,  iu  making 
my  Surrey  of  the  walla  surronndlng  the  mosk  of  Omar. 

"  I  therefore  was  in  error  when  I  Etal«rl,  that  others  (meaning  Messrs  Barry  and 
Scoles)  wore  previonsly  acquainted  with  the  arch  In  question.  Mr  Scales  has  set  mo 
right  on  this  point ;  and  1  ikoa  rather  uneipectedly  find  myself  to  have  been  (so  far  aa 
I  Jiaow)  the  discoverer.  I  had  no  doubt,  from  the  moment  I  saw  it,  that  it  had 
formed  part  of  a  riaduct  and  aqueduct ;  iat  Iw(at'^alljiigmTiBitcifiii!istlorieolim}miimce. 
I  merely  looked  at  it  as.au  arcMtect,  with  reference  to  its  poation,  both  to  the  water- 
course from  Bethlehem,  and  the  deep  ground  between  it  aud  Mount  Zion.  *  '"  * 

"This,  therefore,  will  explun  my  not  having  mode  any  observation,  when  I  read 
3'oiir  note.  I  was' in  doubtj  and  I  therefore  said  nothing;  at  least,  so&ras  I  cau  recol- 
lect. I  wa^  moreover, . desirous,  titat  you. .. .  liionld  have  the  full  merit  (as  is  justly 
dne  to  yoa)  of  being  the  first  to  publish  and  bring  to  light  the  historical  importance  of 
F.  CATHEBWOOD." 


In  subsequent  conversations  in  Ifew  York,  Mr  Catherwood  frankly 
stated  to  me  and  to  others,  that  he  was  not,  at  the  time,  aware  of  the  testi- 
mony of  Josophus  respecting  the  exbtenco  of  an  aaoient  bridge ;  and 
forther,  that  the  said  testimony  of  Josophus,  as  also  the  identity  of  these 
remains  with  that  ancient  bridge,  first  became  known  to  him  through 
and  in  connection  witii  my  researches  and  results  in  1838,  five  jeara 
after  his  own  visit  to  the  Holy  City. 

The  Itov,  Mr  Nicolayson  wrote  as  follows  : 

"QffCtjpTui,,  Mai/Sl,  ISM. 

*  *  *  "  I  am  happy  to  ba  able  at  once  to  give  an  answer  salisfactoiy  to  you ....  I 
have  the  most  distinct  recollection,  not  only  that  I  had  never  heard  the  projection  iu 
question  identjfied  with  the  bridge  menHoned  by  Josspbus  till  it  was  thus  identified  by 
you;  but  Moreover  that  I  hod  myself  never  noticed  the  projeoyon  itself  tjll  on  the  occa- 
sion of  your  visits  wlien  it  first  became  known  to  me  ;  nor  have  I  any  recollection  of 
having  heard  it  ever  monljoned  by  any  previous  traveller ;  certainly  not  by  Mr  Cather- 
wood and  his  party.  J.  NICOLAYSON." 

The  letters  of  Messrs  Catherwood  and  Nicolajson  may  be  seen  in  full 
in  the  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  1844,  p.  794  sq. 

At  the  same  time,  letters  came  to  me  from  Messrs  Lanneau,  Whiting, 
aud  Eli  Smith,  members  of  the  Syriaji  mission,  testifying  to  the  same 
effect,  and  to  the  correctness  of  the  narrative  in  the  text.  I  subjoin  those 
of  the  two  latter. 

"  BerHk,  June  Ith,  1844. 

"  It  gives  me  pleasure  to  state,  tiat  my  impressions  accord  fnlly  with  those  of  Mr 
Lanneau ;  namely,  that  previously  to  your  visit  to  Jsmsalem  in  1838,  the  projecting 
atones  referred  to  were  not  known  to  travellers  as  the  remains  of  the  ancient  bridge 
described  by  Josephus  as  leading  from  the  temple  to  tiie  Xyatus.  I  can  certify  also, 
that  according  to  the  best  of  my  reeoUeotion,  the  statement  end  desoriptlou  in  yoar 
Biblical  Kesearches  are  strictly  correct.  G.  B.  WHITING." 

"BeM(,  Jvae  8(fi,  1814. 

*  "  *  "My  own  lecolleoHou  is  perfectly  diatkct,  that  the  first  suggestion  I  ever 
heard,  that  the  projecting  stones  referred  to  are  a  remnant  of  tJie  bridge  mentioned  by 
Josephus,  WHS  from  yourself.  ELI  SMITH." 
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Tho  charge  againat  me,  BO  far  as  it  related  to  Mr  Catherwood,  having 
thnB  been  put  to  rest,  was  renewed  soon  after  from  the  same  quarter 
in  behalf  of  another  person.  A  letter  was  put  forward,  dated  March 
13,  1845,  from  an  individual  then  resident  at  Constantinople  ;  who  had 
been  at  Jerusalem  in  1837,  and  who  was  also  present  at  the  meeting  of 
the  Syrian  mission  m  1838;  claiming  that  in  1837  he  (as  also  Mr  Whiting) 
had  already  recognised  the  identity  of  this  arch  with  the  bridge  of  Jose- 
phtis;  that  in  1838  he  first  called  my  attention  to  the  arch,  as  a  frag- 
ment of  that  bridge ;  and  that  he  made  an  appointment  with  me  to 
conduct  me  for  the  first  time  to  the  spot. 

What  had  passed  in  his  own  mind,  of  course  none  but  the  writer  of 
the  letter  could  know.  But  that  he  had  ever  communicated  to  me  the 
slightest  suggestion  on  the  subject,  I  could  only  meet  then,  as  now, 
with  an  unijualified  denial ;  confirmed  by  an  appeal  to  my  notes  made  at 
the  time.  That  he  er  i  '  ly  p  ke  upon  the  BuWeot  to  any  of  the 
missionaries,  is  dispro  11  by  th  testimony  of  Messrs  Nieolayson, 
Lannean,  Whiting,  and  E  Sm  th  1  eady  given;  and,  further,  by  let- 
ters afterwards  reoeiv  d  f  m  M  sa  W.  M.  Thomson,  J.  L.  Thom- 
son, and  Mr  Ladd,  w   tt  n  w  th    1     ct  reference  to  the  eliwm  in  quea- 

It  will  be  perceive  1  that  th  n  names  comprise  those  of  all  the 

missionaries  who  wer  p  nt  J  usalem  at  the  time,  April,  1838; 
with  the  exception  of  th  w  t  f  th  letter  himself,  an^  of  Mr  Hebard, 
who  died  in  1841. 

I  subjoin  extracts  from  the  letter  of  the  Eev.  W.  M.  Thomson,  now  of 
Sidon;  liiose  of  Messrs  J.  L.  Thomson  and  Ladd  being  of  the  same 
tenor.  Mr  Thomson  enters  into  some  previous  details,  interesting  in 
themseives  and  confirming  the  hke  statements  of  Mr  Catherwood. 

EeinU,  Bee.  17,  1845. 

K  »  *  i'  'Whan  I  was  resMing  Id  Jernaaleni  in  1834,  I  frequsntly  visit«d  the  great 
EttraaE,  which  foim  tlie  abutment  and  spring  of  the  arcli.  I  also  distinctly  remember 
to  have  received  the  idea,  that  they  formed  part  of  an  arcli,  which  must  have  once 
spanned  the  kbitow  Wady  between  the  foundations  of  the  temple  and  ihe  lower  part  of 
Mount  Zion.  And  more  than  once  I  examined  the  opposite  side  for  some  traces  of  an 
abutment  answeriag  to  the  one  now  in  dispute.  But,  as  jon  know,  tliere  are  no  such 
traces  in  emetence. 

"  I  do  not  think,  that  the  idea  of  these  stones  in  question  being  pact  of  an  arch, 
was  original  with  me.  I  probably  received  it  from  Mr  Catherwood  or  Mr  Bonomi ; 
for  I  was  aeqnaintad  wifli  both  those  gentlemen  subsequently  to  their  long  visit  to  the 
Holy  City,  I  however  never  heard  any  one  suggest^  Uiat  this  abutment  formed  part  of 
'  Joseplios'  bridge.'  And  so  far  as  my  knowledge  extends,  the  honour  of  this  identifi- 
cation belongs  entirely  to  yourself.  I  heard  tf  it  at  the  time  as  your  discovery ;  and  at 
any  rate,  it  was  new  to  mo.  W.  M.  THOMSON." 

The  preceding  testimony  comprises  that  of  Messrs  Bonomi,  Gather- 
wood,  Nieolayson,  and  the  six  surviving  American  missionaries  then 
resident  in  Palestine  and  Syria.  It  amounts  to  this,  viz.  that  while  Mr 
Catherwood  regarded  the  arch  as  having  "  formed  part  of  a  viaduct  and 
aqueduct,"  and  Mr  Thomson  and  very  possibly  others  had  received  a 
lite  impression ;  yet,  down  to  the  time  of  my  visit  at  Jerusalem  in 
April,  1838,  not  one  of  all  these,  nor  any  other  person  to  their  kuowiedge, 
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tad  ever  connected  the  arch  or  the  supposed  viadnct,  in  anj  way  what- 
ever, with  the  ancient  historical  bridge  so  definitely  inentioned  by  Jose- 
phus.  _ 

Here  the  matter  has  rested  for  many  years,  except  aa  stirred  again 
in  the  publieatioa  referred  to  in  the  beginning  of  this  note. 


Note  SXVIII.— Page  355. 

Tombs  south  or  Hinnom.  The  language  of  Dr  Clarke  in  speaking 
of  the  tombs  south  of  Hinnom,  is  osaggerated  and  reprehensible.  He 
describes  them  as  "  hewn  with  jnarvellous  art :"  and  says  that  "some  of 
them,  from  their  magnificence  and  the  immense  labour  necessary  to  form 
the  numerous  repositories  tiey  contain,  might  lay  claim  to  regal  honours." 
Travels  in  the  Holy  Land,  4to.  pp.  549,  551.  The  impression  given  by 
this  language  is  false.  Labour  enough  they  must  indeed  have  cost ;  but 
there  is  not  the  slightest  trace  of  magnificeneo,  nor  of  any  particular 
architectural  skill.  Such  extravagant  assertions  oould  come  only  fiom 
one  who  had  a  theory  to  support. 

The  theory  of  Dr  Clarke  was,  that  this  hill  was  the  ancient  Zion ; 
and  this  hypothesis  he  founded  on  the  very  slender  basis  of  the  sepul- 
chral inseriptiao,  T75  ayi'ns  Stcuc,  given  in  the  text.  The  absurdity  of  tie 
theory  has  been  sufficiently  shown  in  Note  XXVI,  above. 

The  same  traveller  also  broached  aaother  hypothesis  not  much  less 
extravagant,  viz,  that  a  tomb  which  he  entered  here  was  probably  "  the 
identical  tomb  of  Jesus  Christ !"  Page  554.  This  supposition  cannot 
of  course  be  disproved,  any  more  than  it  can  be  proved;  but  we  might 
with  just  as  much  propriety  select  some  fifty  or  more  among  the  hundreds 
of  sepulchres  around  fJie  city,  as  having  been  the  tomb  of  the  Saviour. 
Besides,  the  place  of  crucifixion,  bo  far  as  we  know  auy  thing  about  it, 
was  near  the  city,  and  also  near  to  one  of, the  great  roads  loading  from 
the  gates.  It  must  therefore  be  sought  in  aU  probability  on  the  north- 
em  or  western  side  of  Jerusalem.  The  sepulchre  was  in  a  garden  near 
the  same  place.     John  19,  20,  41, 

Dr  Clarke  daima  further  to  have  been  the  first  1«  "  discover "  the 
tombs  on  the  soutJi  aide  of  the  valley  of  Hinnom,  lying  west  of  the  Acel- 
dama and  below  the  villa  of  Caiaphas,  so  called.  He  speaks  confidently 
of  "  the  disoovery  of  anti([nities  undescribed  by  any  author;  and  mar- 
Tclloua  it. is,  [he  saya,]  considering  their  magnitude,  and  the  scrutinizing 
inquiry  which  has  been  so  often  dii-ected  to  every  object  of  the  place,  that 
these  antiquities  have  hitherto  escaped  notice."  Page  548.  Strange 
indeed  it  would  have  been ;  for  they  must  have  been  seen  by  every  pil- 
grim visiting  Jerusalem.;  and  even  Dr  Clarke  himself  suggests  that 
Sandys  may  allude  to  them  in  speaking  of  "  divers  sepulchres  "  in  this 
port  near  the  Aceldama;  Sandys'  Travels,  Lond.  1655,  p,  145,  But  had 
he  looked  further,  he  would  have  found  that  other  travellers  have  men- 
tioned these  sepulchres  repeatedly.  They  have  not  deserHad  them  in- 
deed; for  that  wasnot thefashion  of  theearlypilgrims.  Norindecdwaa 
there  anything  about  them  deserving  of  special  remark,  except  the  in- 
scriptions; and  these  Dr  Clarke  has  the  merit  of  being  the  first  to  copy. 
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Tte  following  are  BOnie  of  the  writers  who  mention  these  tomhs. 
Edriai  in  the  twelfth  century,  in  speaking  of  the  Aceldama,  says,  that 
"  there  are  near  it  numerous  dwellings  hewn  in  the  rock  and  inhabited  by 
hermits;"  ed.  tfaubert,  p.  345.  Sir  John  Maundovillo  speaks  here  too 
of  "  manye  Oratories,  Chapelles,  and  Hermytagca,  where  Hermytea 
weren  wont  to  dnelle ;"  p.  93.  Loud.  1839.  In  the  same  (fourteenth) 
century,  Ludolph  do  Suohera  likewise  mentiona  "the  many  dwellings  of 
hermits,  now  forsaken  and  uninhahited;"  p.  85.  ReisBb.  p.  847.  In 
A.  D.  1483  Felix  Fabri  describes  them  more  particularly  as  "  ancient 
Jewish  scpulohres,"  which  he  often  visited  and  entered  aione;  though 
some  of  them  were  "so  deep,  that  he  never  ventured  to  the  cad  of  them 
for  fear  of  losing  himself  in  the  dark."  They  had  formerly,  he  says, 
leen  inhabited  by  the  Greek  monks.  Reissb.  p.  256.  But  to  come 
down  later;  Pococke  in  A.  D.  1738,  after  describing  the  Aceldama  and 
the  tombs  around  it,  speaks  of  the  hill  of  Evil  Counsel  or  villa  of  Caia- 
phaa,  and  then  remarks :  "I  saw  several  other  sepulchral  grottos  as  I 
aescended  from  this  place  into  the  vale  that  is  to  the  west  of  the  city;" 
Descr.  of  the  East  II.  i.  p.  25. — All  this  is  sufficient  to  show  that  Dr 
Clarke's  "discovery"  had  been  at  least  spoken  of  more  than  sis  centuries 
before  his  day ;  to  say  nothing  of  the  language  of  Antoninus  Martyr, 
who  also  mentions  the  cells  of  anchorites  near  Aceldama. 


Note  XXIX.  Page  363,  364. 

Tomb  or  Helena.  Pausanias.  The  following  is  the  test  of  Pau- 
ganias ;   Arcadia,  i.  e.   Lib.  Till.  c.  16,   "BppaioK  8«  'EA.ei'ijs  ywatRos 

CTTi^^cupra!  TO^os  eoTic  iv  ir^Xti  SoW/ioiSi  ^  es  tSai^os  Kars^nXev  o  'Pio- 
fiaCiuy  ySatriXejis*  liefiipp-v^rai  Se  tv  t^  TdtJKg  t^  Sipav  o/iotois  jravra 
oStraK  rw  rd^  Xi.StVtfi',  jj-ri  TrpoTfpov  i<nwoCye<TAii.i  wplv  av  -i/jiipav  re  ael 
KoX  Sipav  TO  Itos  inrtyarfrj  T^v  aJr^v  •  tote  8«  viro  fiovov  tot)  ji.i{)(a.v^- 
jiiciTos  avoix^elira,  kox  ov  ttoXv  Eiruj^otifra  cuveKXei'ir^ij  8i'  oAiyijs'  tovtov 
fiiv  Si]  ovriu"  Tov  6e  3X\ov  )(p6vov  avoi^ai  TTetpio^fras,  ai/oi^a'i  /ilv  ouK  S,v, 
xaro^iK  Se  a.vrrp'  irparipov  pia'Coiitvo^.  "  Bt  apud  HebrEeos  in  Solymo- 
rum  urbe,  quam  Romanonim  Imperator  funditus  escidit,  Helenie  indi- 
gent mulieris  sepulohrum  [miri  operisj  est;  in  eo  enim  ostium  fabrioa- 
tum  est  e  marmore,  uti  eeterse  sepulchri  partes ;  id  anni  stato  die,  atque 
hora,  occulto  macbinie  cujusdam  motu  aperitur ;  ueque  ita  multo  post 
occluditur.  Quod  si  alio  tempore  aperire  eonatus  fiieris,  effringas  faci- 
lius,  quam  ulla  vi  recludas." — This  passage,  I  believe,  was  first  brought 
into  notice  by  Valesius  in  his  Notes  on  Euseb.  Hist.  Eocl.  lib.  II.  c.  12. 

Carelessness  of  Writers.  The  discussions  of  Pococke,  Chateau- 
briand, and  Dr  Clarke,  respecting  the  tomb  of  Helena,  exhibit  a 
curious  instance  of  careless  second-hand  citation.  Josephus,  as  we 
have  seen,  describes  the  sepulchre  as  having  had  three  pyramids ;  and 
ZuaUart  in  A.  D.  1586  gives  the  first  modern  account  of  it  in  ita 
present  state.  At  that  time  the  Jesuit  Villalpandus  was  preparing  at 
Kome  his  laborious  work  :  Apparatus  Urhis  ac  Templi  ffierosolymi- 
tani,  which  forma  the  third  volume  of  Pradi  et  Villalp.  in  Ezeck.  Ex- 
planations, etc.     III.  Tomi,  fol.  Romse  1594-1604.    In  this  work  he 
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speaks  of  &e  supposed  Tombs  of  the  Kings,  and  quotes  the  description 
of  Zuallart ;  Viagg.  3.  c.  16.  Ttus  far  all  is  well  enough.  But  Quares- 
mius,  a  few  years  later,  in  quoting  Villalpandua,  makes  Ai«^  {not  Joae- 
phus)  speak  here  of  pyramids,  Quarcsra,  Eluoid.  11.  p.  730.  Hera 
is  the  first  lapsus  ;  and  this  Pocooke  haa  oontrived  to  increase,  by  saying, 
unaccountably,  that  "  ViUalpandus,  describing  them  aa  sepulchres  of  the 
kings,  takes  notice  of  one  pyramid  standing  over  tbem  in  his  time  ;  the 
other  two  probably  having  been  destroyed;  aa  the  third  has  been  taken 
away  since  his  time ;  "  Descr.  of  the  East,  II.  i.  p.  20.  This  could  have 
come  only  from  a  careless  misapprehension  of  Quaresmius.  Then  comes 
Chateaubriand,  repeating  apparently  the  words  of  Pooocke :  "  Ce  mo- 
niunent  souterrain  6toit  anuoneo  au  dehors  par  trois  pyramides,  dont  nno 
existait  encore  du temps deVillalpandus;"  Itin.  II.  p.  81.  Par.  1837.  Dr 
Clarke  improves  upon  this  atUl  further ;  "  The  circumstance  of  his  ( Jose- 
phua')  allusion  to  tke  pyramids  at  the  sepulckre  of  Helena,  one  of  which, 
actually  seen  by  Villalpandus,  having  since  disappeared,  and  thereby 
wai-ranted  the  probable  annihilation  of  the  other  two,  is  deemed  sufficient 
by  Pocooke  to  identify  the  place  alluded  to  by  the  Jewish  historian;" 
Travels,  etc.  4to.  Part  II.  Vol.  I.  p.  597.  This  then  is  a,  version  from 
Pococke,  and  converts  Father  Villalpandus  at  once  into  an  oriental  travel- 
ler I  After  all  this,  one  would  hardly  expect  to  find,  that  neither  Villal- 
pandus, nor  his  vouoher  Zuallart,  nor  any  other  traveller  of  that  or  a  pre- 
vious age,  says  one  word  of  any  pyramid  or  pyramids  in  connection  with, 
this  spot.    Yet  such  is  the  naked  truth. 

But  one  blunder  wts  not  enough  for  Chateaubriand;  and  therefore 
he  contrives  to  commit  another  still  more  gross,  which  bas  come  down 
through  all  the  editions  of  his  Itinerary  to  the  present  day.  Speaking 
of  these  same  tombs,  he  says ;  "  Arculfe  (apnd  Adamn.)  qui  les  a  dgcrita 
aveo  unegraude  exactitude,  {Sepulehra  sunt  infiaturalicoiHsrupe,etc.) 
avoit  vu  des  ossemeats  dans  les  cercueils.  Plusieura  si^cles  apres,  Vil- 
lamont  y  trouva  pareillement  des  cendres,  qu'on  y  cherche  vainement 
aujourd'hui ;"  Itin,  Par.  1837,  Tom.  II.  p.  81.  The  work  of  Adamna- 
nus  was  written  about  A.  D.  697 ;  Villamont  travelled  in  A.  D.  1589. 
When  I  first  read  the  above  passage  I  was  gratified  to  find  that  this  se- 
pulchre could  be  traced  back  so  far ;  but  on  turning  to  the  work  of 
Adamnanus,  whioh  is  very  brief,  I  sought  in  vain  for  the  quotation. 
Kecolloetiug  however  such  a  passage  somewhere,  I  turned  to  the  folios  of 
Quaresmiiis,  and  there  found  the  desoription  beginning  with :  Sepuhkra 
sunt  in  naittrali  coUis  rwpe,  etc.  and  the  mention  of  the  bones,  ^ven 
as  the  result  of  his  own  personal  observation ;  Eluoid.  Terrse  Sanet.  H. 
p.  730.  Thus  instead  of  an  alleged  notice  out  of  the  seventh  century, 
we  are  furnished  with  one  out  of  the  seventeenth;  a  difference  of  more 
than"  nine  hundred  years.  Nor  did  this  blunder  arise  from  a  mere  slip 
of  the  pen ;  as  is  shown  by  the  mention  of  Villamont  "  plusieurs  sitcies 
aprSs;"  this  traveller  having  been  earlier  ths     " 
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Note  2XX.— Pages  510,  513,  515,  539. 

TheDeadSea.  Jobban.  Lake  op  TiuEaiAs.  Tte  ol)jeetoftliisiiot« 
is  to  exhibit  in  oEe  view  tbe  results  of  measurements,  made  chiefly  by  the 
United  States  Expedition  in  1848,  for  determining  the  depth,  depression, 
and  extent  of  tbe  Dead  Sea;  as  also  tbe  Bimilai  measurements  relating 
to  tbe  Jordan  and  the  Lake  of  Tiberias. 

In  conneetion  with  the  English  military  survey  of  Palestine  in  1841, 
lieutenant  Symonds  was  able,  by  a  series  of  vertical  angles,  to  deter- 
mine tbe  level  of  the  Dead  Sea  and  Lake  of  Tiberias;  making  the  neces- 
sary allowances  for  refraction  and  curvature.  Tbe  result  gave  1312.2 
English  feet  for  the  depression  of  the  Dead  Sea;  and  828.1  feet  for  that 
of  the  Tipper  lake.  See  Journal  of  tbe  R.  Qeogr.  Soc.  for  1843.  p.  xi, 
Isxiv;  comp.  1842,  p.  Ix,  Ixi.     Bibliotb.  Sao.  1848,  p.  399. 

As  there  seemed  to  be  a  possible  element  of  error  in  these  measure- 
ments, (that  of  the  upper  lake  having  also  been  at  first  reported  at  84 
feet;  aeeBiblioth.  Sac.  ibid.)  I  ventured  to  suggest  to  the  officers  of 
the  United  States  Expedition,  on  their  departure  for  Palestine,  the  desira- 
bleness of  having  the  question  settled  by  a  regolai  engineer's  survey  and 
level  Such  a  level  was  aocordingly  carried  by  them  from  'Ain  Terdbeh 
on  the  Dead  Sea,  by  way  of  M^r  Sfiba  to  Jerusalem,  and  thence  to  Yiifa. 

They  likewise  took  many  soundings  of  the  Dead  Sea,  which  are 
inserted  in  their  maps.  The  bottom  along  tbe  middle  was  found  to  be  a> 
deep  valley  or  plain.  They  determined  also  the  latitude  of  various 
points.     The  results  were  first  fully  published,  together  with  the  geolo- 

fical  report  of  Dr  Anderson,  in  tlie   Official  Eeport  of  tbe  Dead   Sea 
[xpedition,  1852,  4to. — In  the  following  statements,  the  references  are 
to  the  pages  of  that  volume,  and  to  the  transverse  Section  opposite  p.  43. 


Greatest  depth  of  the  Dead  Sea,  opposite  'Ain  Terdbeh, 
p.  43  and  Sect.         ..... 


II.  Bestdis  of  ihe  Level. 

.  Depression  of  the  Dead  Sea  below  the  Mediterranean, 

p.  43  and  Sect 1316.7 

«  by  Barometer,  p.  32 1234.6 

HeightoftbePassbackof' AinTetfibeh,p.  43.       .         .  1305.T5 
Elevation  of  Mfir  Saba  above  the  Mediterranean,  Sect.  .  687.8 

"  "     above  tbe  Dead  Sea.  ...  1904.5 

Elevation  of  Jerusalem  above  the  Mediterranean,  p.  43 

and  Sect -  2610.5 

"  above  the  Dead  Sea,  ibid.         .         .         .  3927.24 

Note. — It  ie  a  angnlar  coincidence,  tiat  the  depression  and  deptli  of  tlie  Dead  Sea 
axe  very  nearly  equal,  about  1300  fact ;  and  ulso  liat  liie  elevation  of  Jerjsalem  abora 
the  Mediterraaeaa  aud  the  Dead  Sea,  is  in  eiich  case  a  mnlliplu  of  the  same  DHiabec. 
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DEAD    SEA,    JOED  AN     LAKE    OP    TIBERIAS. 


III.  Latiiudes,  etc.  j>.  * 


North  end  of  Dead  Sea,  Map,  about  ,         .     3 

South  end   "       "        "       "  "  .         .    3 

Differeaoe,  length  of  Dead  Sea, 
or  40  geographical  miles. 

General  breadth  of  do.  9  to  93  geographical  miles. 

North  end  of  Late  of  Tiberias,  p.  68. 
South  end        "  "  " 

BifForenoe,  length  of  Late  of  Tiberias, 
or  about  lis  geographical  miles. 

South  end  of  Late  of  Tiberiaa, 
North  end  of  Dead  Sea,     . 


32° 

S3' 

37" 

N 

32" 

42' 

3U" 

11' 

7" 

ai>,» 

rx 

30" 

31" 

46' 

20" 

Difference,  distance  between  the  two  lakes, 
or  56f  geographical  miles. 

IT.   wait  iAe  Barometer. 
Depression  of  the  Lake  of  Tiberias,  viz. 

United  States  Expedition,  p.  15,  . 
Bertou  (Bull  de  la  Soe.  Geogr.  Oct.  1839, 

p.  146,) 

Wildenbrueh  (Berl.  Monathsb.  1845,  III  p. 
271  and  Profile),  average  793.3  Par.    . 


v.  Level  of  Jordan  Valley. 
Length  of  valley  between  tie  lakes,  as  above,  .  56^     G.M. 

Difference  of  level  in  the  two  lakes,  viz. 

United  States  Expedition,  1316.7—653.3     =         662.4     Feet 
Average,  1316.7—747.4    =        569.3      " 

Descent  of  the  Jordan  in  each  mile,  viz. 

According  to  United  States  Expedition,  about         11.8       " 
Mean,  as  above,  10.1       " 

Note. — According  to  the  cesnifs  of  Lieut  SjTnonde,  the  diffferenoe  of  level  Letween 
tbe  two  lakes  was  984.1  Engl,  feat ;  nnd  the  deseent  of  the  Jordan  In  each  mile  nearest 
1T.2  faot.  The  barometrieal  raaaBurements  above  given  rednce  this  hj  more  than  one 
third ;  and  the  Bwlft  OUItent  and  many  sfrong  rapida  of  tha  Jordan  may  account  for  the 
rest.  StJll,  an  engineer's  level  between  the  lalte  of  Tiberias  and  the  Mediterranean 
remains  a  desideralam  In  physical  geography.  See  an  article  on  the  general  subject  by 
the  author,  BibUollL  Sac  1848,  p.  397  sq. 
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